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In   al)   the   historj 
American  politics  a  pi 
cal  party  has  seldom  t 
confronted  with  a  si 
tion  so  puzzling  as 
in  which  the  Democ: 
party   finds    itself   to 
Dissensions,  pers 
enmities,  and  honest  di 
ences  of  opinion  separate 
its  members  into  hostile  camps  almost  as 
far  apart  as  in  the  days  that  immediately 
preceded  the  Civil  War.     In  each  camp  are 
men  of   force  and    ability.     In  each    are 
leaders  who   believe  that  if  their  policies 
are  approved    by  the  national  convention 
there  will  be  a  fair  promise  of  victory  in 
1904.      But  to  the  candid  observer,  not 
blinded  by  ambition,  and  acquainted  with 
the   determination    of   the  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  chasm,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Democratic  problem  is  rather  to 
prepare  for  a  creditable — though  hopeless — 
contest  than  to  seek  an  improbable  victory 
by  the    abandonment  of   progressive   and 
«ven  radical  convictions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present 
inharmonious  situation  within  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  is  not  wholly  the  result  of  the 
last  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  waged 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan.  Two 
years  before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bryan  as  a 
commanding  national  figure  the  antago- 
nism to  President  Cleveland  within  the 
party  ranks  was  so  pronounced  that  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  1894  ^^^  coun- 
try rolled  up  against  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nees a  majority  vastly  greater  than  that  by 
which  Mr.  Bryan  was  beaten  in  his  first 
presidential  contest.  It  is  customary  for 
the  opponents  of  Bryanism  to  forget  this 


taction  to  Ignore  con- 
veniently certain  current  phenomena 
that  show  the  wave  of  radicalism — which 
culminated  at  Chicago  in  1896 — tobemost 
emphatically  on  the  ebb.  The  politician 
is  quite  as  apt  at  overlooking  things  that 
tell  against  him  as  in  laying  stress  on  those 
that  he  thinks  work  to  his  good. 

In  1896  the  Democrats  polled  the  biggest 
vote  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  party. 
Though  President  Cleveland,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  his  prominent  associates  in  the 
administration,  worked  against  Mr.  Bryan, 
that  candidate  polled  nearly  a  million  more 
votes  than  had  sufficed  tocarry  Mr.  Cleve- 
land into  office  in  1892.  But  this  prodig- 
ious popular  support  was  duetoconditions 
which  not  even  themost  sanguine  radical 
Democrat  can  look  for  again  within  the 
few  months  that  elapse  before  the  next 
presidential  election.  The  long  evasion  of 
the  silver  question — the  Republicans  even 
more  than  the  Democrats  having  for  years 
leaned  strongly  toward  the  double  stan- 
dard— had  resulted  in  interesting  immense 
numbers  of  voters,  allied  with  every  party, 
in  the  money  problem,  and  made  it  in  fact 
the  paramount  issue  of  the  campaign. 
Today,  while  the  money  question  is  vital 
— as  it  must  always  remain  until  there  is 
some  more  intelligent  device  for  securing 
a  satisfactory  currency  system  than  merely 
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turning  it  over  to  the  bankers  who  can  find 
profit  in  keeping  it  unsatisfactory — there  is 
not  the  slightest  probability  of  its  coming 
up  again  in  the  form  of  the  demand  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  This  was  indeed 
apparent  in  the  campaign  of  1900.  The 
platform  demand  for  free  silver  was  then 
insisted  upon  rather  as  a  test  of  the  loyalty 
of  delegates  to  the  radical  program  than 
with  any  expectation  that  the  issue  itself 
would  be  prominent  in  the  campaign. 
Those  Western  millionaires  who  in  1896 
figured  so  largely  in  Republican  news- 
papers as  constituting  the  "  Silver-mining 
Trust"  were  quick  to  discern  this  fact, 
and  transferred  their  political  allegiance 
with  that  agility  always  displayed  by  the 
man  to  whom  politics  is  only  a  branch 
of  his  business.  At  least  two  millionaires, 
who  four  years  earlier  had  been  among  the 
heaviest  contributors  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund,  sat  as  delegates  at  large  in 
the  last  Republican  national  convention ; 
while  a  distinguished  Silver  Republican 
senator  from  a  mining  State  returned  to 
his  old-time  party  allegiance,  and  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  himself  no  longer  car- 
tooned as  an  over-bearded  and  over-garru- 
lous shouter  for  "repudiation  and  national 
dishonor,"  but  rather  referred  to  with 
proper  respect  as  a  true  patriot  and  intelli- 
gent authority  on  questions  relating  to  the 
national  finances.  Indeed  the  distinctively 
silver  forces  in  the  Democratic  and  allied 
parties  had  already  begun  to  melt  away  in 
1900,  and  are  today  practically  a  negligible 
quantity. 

In  1900,  also,  the  Populistic  support, 
which  four  years  earlier  had  been  of  such 
vital  force,  showed  signs  of  ebbing  in  the 
face  of  better  agricultural  conditions. 
The  Populist  convention  at  Sioux  Falls, 
at  which  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Towne  were  nominated,  was  purely  per- 
functory, and  in  the  succeeding  election 
practically  every  State  in  which  success  de- 
pended upon  Populist  support — if  I  except 
Colorado — was  carried  by  the  Republicans. 
The  Mid-Road  Populists  showed  little 
more  vitality,  casting  in  the  whole  country 
fewer  votes  than  one  wing  of  the  Socialist 


party.  Vast  numbers  of  the  Populists  have 
indeed  entered  the  Democratic  party,  and 
have  tinctured  with  their  progressive  doc- 
trines its  platforms  in  every  State ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  belief  with  many  shrewd 
observers  of  Western  conditions  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  with  his  radicalism  of 
utterance  if  not  of  performance,  can  hold 
today  a  larger  share  of  the  original  Populist 
vote  than  could  any  Democratic  candidate, 
however  radical. 

So,  in  reading  the  history  of  the  last 
eight  years,  we  find  Mr.  Bryan  supported 
at  first  by  three  allied  parties — Demo- 
cratic, Silver  Republican,  and  Populist — 
then  parties  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
In  1900  two  of  them  were  mere  shells, 
parties  in  name  only;  in  1904  they  will 
be  virtually  non-existent. 

The  Democratic  problem,  then,  is  what 
to  do  to  fill  the  places  of  the  missing  allies. 
To  this  there  are  many  answers,  none  of 
which  seems  to  satisfy  more  than  a  very 
small  faction  of  a  party  now  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  factions.  A  very  power- 
ful journalistic  and  financial  interest  in  and 
about  New  York  cries  loudly:  "Renomi- 
nate Mr.  Cleveland;  oppose  the  populistic 
ideas  of  President  Roosevelt;  make  the 
campaign  on  the  good  old  Democratic 
issues  of  tariff  reform,  the  gold  standard, 
economy  in  government,  ami- imperial  ism." 
Further  tothe  South  a  distinguished  Demo- 
cratic senator,  who  has  just  carried  his 
own  State,  would  make  the  fact  that  the 
President  invited  Booker  T.  Washington 
to  dinner  a  "paramount  issue."  Out  in 
the  West  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  are 
standing  stoutly  for  the  Kansas  City  plat- 
form, though  it  is  not  believed  that  even 
they  would  insist  on  the  literal  enforce- 
ment of  the  silver  plank.  In  New  York 
again  another  element,  reinforced  by  some 
Southern  sentiment,  is  asking  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  distinguished  judge  whose  merit 
is  that,  being  on  the  bench,  he  has  said 
nothing  that  could  give  anybody  an  idea  of 
his  position  on  bitterly  controverted  ques- 
tions of  economics  or  politics.  So  the 
debate  rages  in  the  press,  no  nearer  deter- 
mination than   it   was  a  year  ago.     It  is 
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to  be  expected  that  during  the  present 
Congress  something  will  be  done  toward 
the  crystallization  of  a  party  policy, 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  always  more 
timid  than  the  mass  of  the  party  voters, 
preferring,  like  all  professional  politicians, 
non-committal  to  frank  expression  of 
political  beliefs. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  candi- 
dates was  vastly  more  interesting  than  that 
of  a  party  creed.  Platforms  were  'made 
to  get  in  on,"  and  each  party  tried  to  get 
its  own  as  much  like  that  of  the  other  as 
possible.  A  study  of  money  planks  of  the 
two  great  parties,  prior  to  the  revolution 
of  1896,  will  convince  one  of  the  truth  of 
that  assertion.  Bryanism  changed  all  this 
for  a  time,  and  its  influence  will  not  have 
vanished  wholly  this  year.  But  should 
there  be  a  recurrence  to  the  old  custom 
of  non-committal  platforms,  filled  with 
weasel  words,"  the  identity  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  will  still  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest ;  since,  despite  the  not  prom- 
ising outlook  for  the  Democracy,  there  are 
men  of  high  national  Standing  ready  to 
lead  its  forces.  It  is  no  purpose  of  mine 
to  attempt  the  role  of  either  a  prophet  or 
a  champion,  but  merely  to  set  down  some 
considerations  of  each  of  the  possible  lead- 
ers, based  in  some  cases  upon  personal 
acquaintance,  and  in  all  instances  upon  cer- 
tain special  facilities  for  gathering  political 
sentiment. 

Most  in  the  public  eye,  perhaps,  is  Mr. 
Bryan,  whose  activities  have  given  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  press,  which  his  fol- 
lowers delight  to  term  "  plutocratic," 
uninterrupted  opportunities  to  ridicule  and 
denounce  him.  Perhaps  no  American 
politician  has  been  more  widely  misunder- 
stood. Essentially  conservative  on  all 
questions  save  that  of  silver,  he  is  never- 
theless constantly  described  as  a  firebrand. 
It  is  probable  today  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  more  friends  and  active  supporters  by 
his  refusal  to  lead,  or  even  keep  step  with, 
the  growing  "socialist"  sentiment  in  the 
party  than  he  is  by  his  most  heinous  crime 
of  "sticking  to  silver."     In  no  case  a  can- 


didate for  renomination,  Mr.  Bryan  will 
be  in  a  position  to  influence  greatly  the 
action  of  the  convention.  Perhaps  no 
Democrat  could  be  elected  in  any  event, 
but  certainly  none  could  be  elected  should 
Mr,  Bryan  and  his  friends  oppose  him  at 
the  polls  as  frankly  as  Mr,  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Carlisle,  and  the  other  administtation  lead- 
ers opposed  the  ticket  of  1896.  Is  it  pru- 
dent to  expect  that  the  heartburnings  of 
that  year,  suflered  by  followers  as  well  as 
defeated  leaders,  are  entirely  assuaged  ?  It 
is  this  consideration,  even  more  than  the 
general  sentiment  against  the  third  term, 
which  justifies  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  nomination,  Mr.  Bryan's 
public  utterances  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
determined  hostility.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
spokesmen  are  putting  him  forward  for 
reasons  that  would  unite  the  old  forces  of 
Bryanism  and  make  even  Populism  a 
power  again.  They  say  in  effect :  "  Who 
could  get  such  sitpport  from  the  financial 
community  as  he  ?  Who  does  so  much  to 
correct  the  errors  of  that  rash  young  man 
in  the  White  House  who  brought  the 
merger  suit,  forced  the  coal  strike  arbitra- 
tion, unsettled  Wall  Street,  and  encour- 
aged organized  labor?"  Unlike  his  State 
in  an  earlier  campaign,  Mr.  Cleveland  is 
unfortunate  in  his  friends,  and  his  nomi- 
nation would  cause  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be 
loved  for  the  enemies  he  has  made. 

The  politicians  will  say  that  New  York 
must  be  carried  to  win;  and  that  is  true 
for  the  Democratic  party.  The  Repub- 
licans might  lose  it  and  win;  and  indeed, 
with  the  hostility  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
new  power  of  Tammany,  Mr,  Roosevelt 
might  be  beaten  there  where  his  political 
strength  was  never  great.  But  to  be  beaten 
in  New  York  by  one  believed  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  the  practitioners  of  the  haute 
finance  would  assure  him  enough  States  of 
the  Middle  West  to  accomplish  his  election. 

Are  there,  then,  other  candidates  in  New 
York  possibly  more  available?  There  is  a 
political  superstition  that  to  carry  a  doubt- 
ful State  in  a  presidential  election  you 
should  nominate  one  of  its  citizens.  New 
tching 
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with  interest  the  progress  of  the  political 
ambitions  of  three  men  very  much  in  the 
public  eye— Hon.  David  B.  Hill,  Hon. 
Alton  B.  Parker,  and  Hon.  William  R. 
Hearst.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  veteran,  a  past 
master  in  politics  and  a  man  of  national 
popularity — and  national  hatreds.  Judge 
Parker  is,  perhaps,  the  more  dignified  fig- 
ure. Mr.  Hearst,  a  newcomer  in  politics, 
excites  interest  rather  than  confidence,  but 
has  a  record  for  pertinacity  and  Success 
that  would  make  it  folly  to  ignore  him. 
Judge  Parker  holds  a  highly  honorable  and 
not  unprofitable  position  as  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  is  yet  young, 
as  public  men  go,  and  has  still  in  this  posi- 
tion some  six  years  to  serve,  a  term  that 
will  carry  him  past  the  election  of  1908. 
His  strength  in  the  State  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  though  Roosevelt,  fresh  from 
the  victories  of  Santiago,  carried  New  York 
by  only  17,000  votes,  Parker  within  a  year 
swept  it  by  over  60,000.  For  himself  he 
has  spoken  no  word  to  indicate  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  the  national  contest  this 
year,  his  championship  having  originated 
in  the  South.  He  is  urged,  as  I  have 
before  said,  because  of  his  "availability" — 
a  word  which  in  the  mouth  of  the  practi- 
cal politician  means  the  lack  of  any  record 
of  any  kind.  Even  in  the  last  two  presi- 
dential contests  he  has  been  "regular," 
having  voted  for  Bryan  and  announced  the 
fact  publicly.  But  where  he  stands  on  any 
issue  of  those  campaigns,  or  on  direct  leg- 
islation, the  income  tax,  government  by 
injunction,  or  even  imperialism,  no  one 
can  tell.  To  a  certain  class  of  politicians 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  source  of  strength- 
It  is  in  (act  a  fatal  weakness;  for  the  poli- 
tics of  the  last  decade  has  educated  the 
Democratic  voters  to  a  belief  in  platforms 
that  say  things  and  in  men  who  stand  for 
them.  Though  Mr.  Bryan  has  refrained 
from  antagonizing  Judge  Parker  in  any 
way,  it  is  hardly  likely  he  could  hold  his 
full  following  in  line  for  him.  Meantime, 
close  friends  of  Judge  Parker  say  that  he 
would  not  think  of  giving  up  his  present 
place  on  the  bench  without  a  united  party 
behind  him. 


The  case  of  former  Senator  Hill  is  more 
problematical.  He  is  a  man  with  a  multi- 
tude of  friends,  and  with  quite  enough  ene- 
mies to  satisfy  anybody.  He  has  attained 
the  period  of  life  when  even  an  unsuccess- 
ful nomination  for  the  presidency  would 
be  a  desirable  honor.  That  he  would  still 
further  alienate  the  Populist  allies  of  the 
Democracy  goes  without  saying,  for  he 
has  bitterly  denounced  them  and  all  their 
favorite  dogmas.  Yet  among  the  reorgan- 
izing element  in  the  Democratic  party  he 
has  powerful  friends,  and  there  has  long 
been  an  effort  to  remodel  the  national 
committee  in  his  behalf,  Could  he  secure 
the  nomination  he  would  prove  a  formida- 
ble candidate,  as  the  South  would  stand 
by  its  old  party  allegiance;  while  his  repu- 
tation for  political  astuteness  would  help 
him  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
where  pohtics  is  perhaps  more  of  a  contin- 
ual game  than  anyw(iere  outside  of  New 
York.  But  he  has  always  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  getting  the  delegation  from 
his  own  State.  The  one  occasion  on 
which  he  controlled  it  was  also  the  one 
occasion  on  which  the  man  who  did  not 
have  it  —  Grover  Cleveland — was  nomi- 
nated and  elected.  Today  the  vastly 
enhanced  power  of  Tammany  makes  Mr. 
Hill's  chances  of  securing  his  home  del^ 
gation  slight.  Moreover,  no  one,  unless 
it  might  be  Mr.  Cleveland  himself,  would 
be  so  fiercely  fought  in  the  convention  by 
those  delegations  from  Western  States 
which,  though  unlikely  to  contribute  any 
electoral  votes,  go  far  toward  controlling 


New  York,  at  the 
present  moment,  only  one  avowed  candi- 
date, Hon.  William  R,  Hearst,  the  owner 
of  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  that 
metropolis,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco, 
who  has  recently  been  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hearst 
is  young,  rich,  and  audacious.  His  news- 
papers in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  a 
practically  unbroken  record  of  Democratic 
regularity.  In  1896  and  1900  he  was  of 
inestimable  service  to  the  Democratic 
cause,  both  by  giving  it  journ^istic  smi-[  -, 
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port  and  by  aiding  in  the  collection  of 
funds.  His  newspapers,  if  we  allow  for  a 
certain  tendency  to  a  drum -and -trumpet 
imperialism,  preach  the  most  advanced 
type  of  democracy,  and  are  today  doing 
more  than  any  other  agency  to  keep  alive 
that  radicalism  which  in  a  score  of  years 
will  be  recognized  as  the  truest  conserva- 
tism, because  it  seeks  to  conserve  for  all 
the  people  those  rights  and  privileges 
which  now  are  seized  by  the  few.  Today 
I  am  convinced  that  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  prime  favorite 
for  the  nomination. 

But  that  fact  alone  does  not  make  plain 
and  smooth  his  pathway  to  the  nomina- 
tion. Long  before  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr. 
Hearst  that  he  might  like  to  be  a  great 
politician — or  statesman,  if  you  will — he 
was  a  great  journalist.  He  has  supported 
E)emocratic  candidates  well  and  loyally, 
but  he  has  found  journalistic  satisfaction  in 
denouncing  them  bitterly  and  cruelly,  even 
before  the  returns  that  announced  their 
defeats  had  ceased  coming  over  the  wire. 
He  has  supported  others  that  succeeded, 
but  many  of  them  have  found  that  the 
price  of  that  support  was  the  extending  to 
his  agents  of  journalistic  favors  which  they 
could  not  grant,  and  that  their  refusal 
turned  friendship  into  enmity.  This  is 
perhaps  good  policy  for  a  journalist,  but  it 
builds  up  antagonisms  among  the  men  who 
choose  delegations  and  select  nominees. 
Indeed,  a  study  of  political  history  shows 
that  no  newspaper  editor  was  ever  chosen  to 
the  Presidency,  and  few  to  any  high  office. 
Mr.  Hearst  has  the  special  advantage  of  a 
practical  residence  in  two  stares — Califor- 
nia and  New  York.  The  delegation  from 
either  would  give  him  standing  in  the  con- 
vention. In  California,  however,  he  has 
been  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  his 
newspaper  in  refusing  to  support  the  last 
Democratic  nominee  for  governor,  Hon. 
Frank  Lane,  a  man  of  wide  popularity  not 
only  in  that  State  but  among  radical 
Democrats  in  many  sections. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  writing  of  this 
article  yet  another  New  Yorker  has  come 
forward  —  Hon.    George    B.    McClellan, 


the  Mayor  of  Greater  New  York.  Mr. 
McClellan  is  young,  ambitious,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  powerful  friends. 
He  is  not  without  public  experience, 
having  served  long  and  creditably  in 
Congress.  He  will,  however,  have  but 
a  few  months  in  the  mayor's  office  to 
prove,  before  the  convention,  whether 
he  is  a  man  of  independence  or  a  second 
Van  Wyck.  There  has  been  discussion  of 
the  eligibility  of  Colonel  McClellan,  based 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Dresden 
while  his  parents  were  on  a  foreign  trip. 
No  constitutional  lawyer  would  for  a 
moment  entertain  any  doubt  of  this  sort. 
The  parents  being  both  Americans,  and 
their  absence  from  this  country  merely 
temporary,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
son  possesses  all  their  rights  as  an  Ameri- 

So  much  for  New  York.  Massachusetts 
has  one  commanding  figure  in  Hon. 
Richard  Olney,  who,  though  in  the  Cleve- 
land cabinet  in  1896,  managed  to  escape 
the  bitter  hostility  that  attached  to  the 
other  members  of  that  administration. 
Weakest  perhaps  on  the  trust  issue — hav- 
ing declared  the  federal  anti-trust  law 
unconstitutional  at  one  time — he  won  wide 
popularity  as  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time 
of  the  Venezuela  imbroglio.  He  has 
already  behind  him  his  State  organization, 
and  he  is  not  believed  to  be  especially 
inimical  to  Mr.  Bryan.  Yet  it  is  seldom 
that  a  candidate  is  chosen  from  a  State 
hopelessly  in  control  of  the  opposition 
party.  Should  he  be  nominated,  the  party 
would  have  to  abandon  certain  of  its  planks 
on  the  use  of  federal  troops  and  govern- 
ment by  injunction,  as  it  was  Mr.  Olney 
who  applied  these  drastic  remedies  at  the 
time  of  the  National  Railway  Union  strike 
in  Chicago  in  1903. 

Within  a  comparatively  few  days  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  Southern  journal- 
ists told  me  that  beyond  any  doubt  the 
nominee  of  the  next  Democratic  conven- 
tion would  be  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman 
of  Maryland.  "  Gorman  has  a  regular 
organization,"  said  he,  "  and  his  agents  are 
working  in  all  the  Southern  States.    He  is 
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a  consummate  politician,  was  regular  in  the 
last  two  elections,  is  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  enjo)^  the  confidence  of  the 
iinanctal  interests  of  the  country."  This 
list  of  qualifications  seems  an  imposing 
one ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  Mr.  Gorman's 
nomination  would  involve  almost  as  great 
a  revolution  in  Democratic  sentiment  as 
took  place  in  1896.  Regular  though  he 
may  have  been,  he  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  disapproval  of  the  issues  of  the  last  two 
campaigns.  But  more:  to  the  Cleveland 
and  Olney  wing  of  the  party  he  must  be  as 
obnoxious  because  of  his  protectionist 
views  as  he  is  to  the  other  wing  because  of 
his  contempt  for  radical  and  anti-monopoly 
principles.  The  South  may  perhaps  be 
held  in  the  convention,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  race  question  alone,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
astute  though  he  admittedly  is,  will  need 
to  devote  his  time  in  the  present  session  of 
the  Senate  to  perfecting  a  record  upon 
which  he  can  appeal  more  strongly  to  the 
North  and  Middle  West. 

Looking  to  the  West  it  is  evident  that  the 
elections  of  last  November  played  havoc 
with  the  political  prospects  of  the  distinct- 
ively radical  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland, 
was  never  a  believer  in  silver,  but  he  did 
stand  by  the  anti-monopoly  program  of 
the  party.  He  was  close  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  was  regarded  by  many  as  his  residuary 
legatee,  though  himself  denying  any  pres- 
ent ambitions  beyond  serving  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  His  victory  in  Ohio  was  never 
hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine  of  his  fol- 
lowers, but  it  was  thought  that  success  in 
reducing  the  last  Republican  majority 
there  would  indicate  the  continuing  and 
increasing  strength  of  radical  Democracy 
among  the  voters.  Whatever  the  cause, 
whether  by  treachery  in  his  own  party  or 
the  lavish  use  of  money  by  the  opposition, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  beaten  by  so  decisive  a 
majority  as  to  discourage  his  most  ardent 
supporters.  A  man  of  large  means,  of 
great  pertinacity  of  purpose  and  mental 
resiliency,  he  will  no  doubt  continue  his 
struggle  and  figure  largely  in  the  national 


convention.  Between  now  and  the  time 
for  selecting  delegates  in  Ohio  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  to  dislodge  him  from  his 
control  of  the  State  organization,  but  as 
an  actual  candidate  his  chance  is  probably 
gone. 

Associated  with  Mayor  Johnson  in  his 
campaign  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  lovable  figures  in  American  politics 
today  —  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones  of 
Toledo.  Mayor  Jones  is,  not  merely  by 
his  own  insistence  but  in  fact,  "a  man 
without  a  party."  He  declares — 1  think 
wrongly — that  party  organizations  invaria- 
bly and  necessarily  lead  to  corruption, 
extortion,  and  political  chicanery.  No 
man  who  has  known  him  questions  his 
absolute  sincerity  in  this  belief.  No  man 
who  has  observed  the  history  of  Toledo  in 
the  last  eight  years — since  it  has  been 
under  his  control  as  mayor — will  doubt 
that  if  Jones,  with  his  abihty,  honesty,  and 
courage,  had  been  a  party  man  and  had 
been  supported  by  a  party  organization,  he 
could  have  done  much  good  for  the  city. 
As  it  is,  fighting  his  good  fight  single- 
handed  and  alone,  he  has  been  beaten  on 
essential  points  though  victorious  in  some 
purely  sentimental  ones.  When  he  en- 
countered merely  the  derelicts  of  society 
in  the  police  court  as  presiding  judge,  he 
showed  a  sense  of  justice  tempered 
strongly  with  mercy,  and  helped  to  remedy 
some  of  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  law  as 
now  administered.  But  when  he  had  to 
antagonize  "vested  rights,"  the  powers  of 
the  privileged  classes  proved  too  much  for 
him  and  he  was  almost  helpless.  Nobody 
who  knows  the  two  men  would  deny  to 
Mayor  Jones  a  higher  ethical  ideal  than 
that,  for  example,  of  Mayor  Harrison  of 
Chicago.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  for- 
mer, being  an  idealist  and  "a man  without 
a  party,"  has  done  so  much  to  protect  his 
city  against  corporate  aggressions  as  the 
latter,  who  is  frankly  a  partisan  and  a 
Democratic  boss.  Mayor  Jones  is  hardly 
a  factor  in  the  Democratic  problem  today. 
He  has  usually  of  late  years  cooperated 
with  radical  Democrats,  and  will  probably 
follow  them  should  they  leave  the  party 
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RICHARD  OLNEY 

which  they  now  control.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  his  name  merits  mention  in  this 
connection. 

The  Democrats  of  Chicago  have  made 
the  issue  of  municipal  ownership  their 
own,  and  on  this  issue  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison  has  been  repeatedly  elected. 
Today  the  people  of  the  city,  irrespective 
of  party,  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  rescue 
their  streets  from  the  control  of  perhaps 
the  most  ofiensiveand  incompetent  traction 
monopoly  in  the  country.  While  a 
municipal  rather  than  a  national  issue,  this 
question  of  public  ownership  is  one  that 
accords  thoroughly  with  the  dominant  sen- 
timent in  the  Democratic  party;  and 
should  the  mayor  of  Chicago  press  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion  he  would  become  a 
national  figure  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Unfortunately  his  political  influence  thus 
far  has  always  been  strictly  confined  to  the 
limits  of  his  city,  the  State  organization 
having  always  been  controlled  by  his  politi- 
cal enemies,  so  that  the  possibility  of  his 
getting  a  delegation  must  be  regarded  as 


ALTON   BROOKS   PARKER 

slight.  He  and  his  faction  in  Illinois  rep- 
resent the  radical  wing  of  the  party,  the 
opposition  to  him  being  led  by  the  principal 
movers  in  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  campaign 
of  1896. 

Such  are,  then,  the  men  most  promi- 
nently mentioned  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  Others  occasionally  come 
under  discussion,  as  for  example  Judge 
George  Gray,  a  member  of  the  recent 
anthracite  coal  arbitration  board  and  of  the 
Paris  peace  commission  ;  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Towne,  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  the 
famous  orator  in  the  cause  of  silver;  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  the  fighting  district 
attorney  who  made  such  successful  war  on 
"graft"  in  St.  Louts;  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  and  a  few  of  less  general  note. 
That  some  utterly  obscure  man  should  win 
the  prize  is  not  impossible,  in  the  present 
disordered  state  of  the  party.  Of  those 
chiefly  under  discussion  by  the  public  at 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  one  who  could  hold  both 
wings  of  the  party  together. 
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The  Democratic  problem  then,  as  it 
presents  itscU  to  me,  is  whether  the  party 
shall  present  itself  to  the  people  with  a 
platform  of  platitudes  and  with  candidates 
chosen  from  among  those  who  in  the 
recent  elections  clearly  had  the  advantage  ; 
or  with  a  platforai  in  the  spirit  of  those  of 
the  last  two  national  campaigns,  but 
greatly  modified  as  to  the  letter — "  l6  to 
I  "  being  wholly  eliminated — and  with 
candidates  selected  from  the  leaders  who 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  speaking  freely 
to  the  people  and  expressing  their  opinions 
and  purposes.  Undoubtedly  the  advocates 
of  the  former  plan  are  at  present  the  more 
influential  even  if  they  are  not  the  more 


The  "practical "  politician  desires  victory 
at  any  price  that  he  may  enjoy  its  fruits. 
He  is  the  man  who  makes  up  delegations 
to  nominating  conventions.  He  is  encour- 
aged today  by  the  reflection  that  Tammany 
in  New  York  and  Gorman  in  Maryland — 
types  of  his  class — have  been  successful; 
while  Johnson  in  Ohio,  who  fought  for  a 


principle  and  attacked  corrupt ionists  in  his 
own  party  quite  as  savagely  as  he  did  those 
in  the  other,  has  been  badly  defeated.  The 
inarticulate  mass  of  Democratic  voters  may 
still  feel  that  there  is  need  in  the  land  for 
a  party  that  shall  truly  and  frankly  repre- 
sent the  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none,  but  they  have  no 
means  of  organization,  no  general  leader- 
ship, and  practically  no  press  to  serve  them, 
as  against  those  to  whom  victory  is  the  one 
thing  to  be  sought  .at  whatever  cost  of 
means  and  men. 

To  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  "re- 
organizers"  but  three  obstacles  are  now' 
apparent : 

1 .  The  strength  of  the  radical  element  in 
the  Democratic  national  committee. 

2.  The  two-thirds  rule  that  obtains  in 
the  Democratic  national   convention. 

3.  The  danger  of  such  concerted  action 
in  the  election,  on  the  part  of  those 
defeated  in  the  convention,  as  was 
taken  in  1896  by  the  minority  faction. 
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The  first  obstacle  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  No  one  would  claim 
today  that  the  national  committee  is  dom- 
inated by  the  radical  Democracy,  though 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  other  faction 
to  dislodge  Senator  Jones  from  his  position 
of  vantage  as  chairman  show  clearly  that 
they  appreciate  the  value  of  control  of  the 
committee.  But  in  1896  the  committee 
was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gold 
Democrats,  Nevertheless,  the  convention 
overturned  its  every  arrangement,  rejected 
its  every  recommendation,  and  managed 
affairs  to  suit  the  delegates  alone.  It  is 
evident  that  only  in  the  event  of  a  closely 
divided  convention  this  year  will  the 
national  committee  have  any  considerable 
influence  in  the  controversy. 

In  Democratic  conventions  it  has  long 
been  the  rule  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  is  necessary  to  a  choice  of  a 
candidate.  There  will  be  in  the  next 
convention  942  delegates,  unless  for  senti- 
mental reasons  delegates  are  admitted  from 
some  of  our  new  possessions.  The  sup- 
port of  314  of  these  delegates  will  enable 
the  opponents  of  the  dominant  faction  to 
block  its  action  on  candidates,  though  not 
on  the  platform.  Part  of  the  Democratic 
problem  is  whether  this  control  can  be 
secured  by  the  radicals,  but  it  is  only  logi- 
cal to  assert  that,  if  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  reorganizers  should  be  to  nominate  a 
man  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  West  and 
Southwest,  this  control  can  very  xeadily 
be  gained. 

The  third  obstacle  I  have  noted  shpuld 
be  the  most  serious  one,  and  is  no  doubt- 
continually  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
are  planning  the  change  in  Democratic 
policy.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
political .  tactics  are  not  for  the  moment 
only.  Mr.  Gorman,  for  example,  with  his 
commanding  position  today,  has  been  a 
receptive  and  at  times  an  active  candidate 
for  the  presidency  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Hill  has  occupied  a  like  position 
almost  as  long.  Patient  planning  for  the 
future  is  a  fundamental  of  political  suc- 
cess. So  it  may  be  that  a  triumphant 
majority  in  the  convention  may  say  to  the 


minority:  "  Do  your  worst  I  We  will  con- 
trol the  organization  for  the  next  four 
years.  The  chances  are  that  we  will  be 
beaten  this  year  even  with  your  aid.  Bolt, 
if  you  want  to!  But,  if  you  bolt,  you 
will  be  out  of  the  party  and  we  will  be  in 
complete  control."  . 

So  stands  the  situation  in  which  the 
Democratic  party  finds  itself.  Can  it  be 
clarified  ?  The  question  is  rather  one  of 
principles  than  candidates.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
said  that  there  is  no  common  ground  on 
which  the  so-called  Gold  Democrats  and 
Silver  Democrats  can  meet,  and  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  that  is  true ;  for  with  many  of 
the  former  hostility  was  bred  less  by  the 
money  plank  in  the  platform  than  by 
the  general  tone  of  anti-monopoly  that 
strongly  pervaded  it. 

We  surely  cannot  expect  railroad  sen- 
ators, or  sugar-trust  senators,  or  politicians 
who  draw  their  campaign  funds  from 
trjsts,  to  act  cheerfully  with  a  party  that 
declares  all  monopoly  in  private  hands  to 
be  wrong.  Yet  it  does  seem  possible  that, 
with  the  money  issue  abandoned  or  newly 
stated,  substantial  harmony  might  be  ob- 
tained on  a  platform  attacking  monopoly; 
demanding  direct  legislation ;  approving  the 
principle  of  public  ownership,  both  munic- 
ipal and  State;  opposing  militarism;  and 
demanding  the  reform  of  the  tariff  with 
particular  reference  to  the  protection  now 
given  to  the  numerous  articles  which  are 
controlled  by  the  trusts. 

If  State  delegations  might  be  sent  to  the 
national  convention  instructed  to  work 
for  the  incorporation  of  these  principles  in 
the  platform,  and  for  the  nomination  of 
any  man  known  beyond  doubt  to  favor 
their  enforcement,  there  might  be  a  peace- 
ful way  out  of  a  political  quarrel,  which 
now  only  promises  four  years  more  of 
the  war  which  has  lasted  during  the  past 
eight  years. 

Can  it  be  done?  That  is  the  Demo- 
cratic problem. 
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Joseph  Chamberlain 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  STATESMAN 


"  Arc  (he  Lord*  to  dictate  to  us.  the  prople  of 
England  ?  Your  ancestan  rcuMed  king;*  and 
abated  the  pride  oF  monarchs,  and  it  ia  inconcetv- 
able  that  you  ahould  be  >o  carelet*  of  your  heri- 
tage as  to  submit  your  libeniea  to  this  miserable 
ininoriiy  of  individuals,  who  rest  their  claimi  upon 
privilege  and  upon  accident.  I  have  no  ipite 
againit  the  House  of  Lord).  I  have  no  desire  to 
•ee  dull  uniformity  in  social  life,  and  I  am  rather 
thaniiful  than  othemise  to  gentlemen  who  nill 
take  the  trouble  of  ncaring  robes  and  coronets,  and 
who  will  keep  up  a  certain  state  of  splendor  which 
ii  very  pleasant  to  look  upon.  They  are  aociem 
monuments,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  tony 
to  deface  them;  but,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  admit 
that  ne  can  build  upon  these  interesting  ruins  the 
fouodationi  of  our  government ;  I  cannot  allon  that 
theac  antiquities  should  control  (he  destinies  of  a 

"I  hold,  and  veiv  fen  intelligent  men  do  not 
Dofr  hold,  that  the  best  form  of  government  for  a 
free  and  enlightened  people  is  that  of  a  republic, 
and  that  is  a  form  of  government  to  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  surely,  and  not  very  slowly, 
tending.  The  idea  to  my  mind  that  undetlics 
republicanism  is  that  in  all  cases  merit  should  have 
a  fair  chance— that  it  should  not  be  handicapped 
in  the  race  by  any  accident  o(  birth,  and  that  all 
tnen  should  have  eijual  rights  before  the  law — 
equal  chances  of  servmg  (heir  country. 

"  I  atn  inclined  to  think  that  Jack  Cade  was  an 
ill-used  and  much  misunderstood  gentleman,  who 
happened  to  have  sympathized  with  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  and  who  therefore  was  made  the 
mark  for  the  malignant  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  and 
land-owning  classes,  who  combined  (o  burlesque 
his  opinions  and  put  him  out  of  the  way." 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  the  famous  Eng- 
lish imperialist  of  today  in  the  utterances 
above  quoted.  Yet  it  is  barely  twenty 
years  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  poured  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  frankly  preached  a  theoretical 
republicanism,  and  warmly  eulogized  Jack 
Cade,  the  English  peasant  rebel  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  it  would  seem  as  though  no  English 
itatesman  of  the  first  rank  can  round  off 
hji  career  without  eating  the  words  of  his 


youth.  Gladstone's  maiden' speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  defense  of  slav- 
ery, and  for  sixty  years  thereafter  his  mind 
broadened  and  his  sympathies  widened 
until  even  the  Liberal  party  refused  to 
follow  him  in  his  reckless  enthusiasm. 
Disraeli, -on  the  other  hand,  reversed  the 
radicalism  of  his  early  days,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  worth,  to  reign  with  true 
oriental  despotism  over  the  Tory  squires 
and  bishops  of  England.  Peel  was  quicker 
in  his  transformation,  and  reversed  almost 
in  a  night  the  traditions  of  his  party.  And 
so  we  might  follow  the  trail  back  .and 
back.  It  is  only  men  below  the  first  rank 
who  will  remain  consistent  at  all  costs. 

Mr,  Chamberlain's  inconsistency  does 
not  appear  to  trouble  htm,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  impair  his  influence  or  popularity. 
For  his  own  part,  he  is  said  by  some  of  his 
more  malicious  critics  to  wear  blinkers,  so 
that  like  a  properly  harnessed  horse  he  is 
able  only  to  look  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. Mr.  Chamberlain  would  probably 
retort  that  he  not  only  looks  forward  but 
moves  forward ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
few,  even  of  his  most  strenuous  opponents, 
would  urge  that  he  has  ever  ceased  to  be 
progressive,  though  he  has  now  consorted 
with  the  Tory  party  of  England  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  may  indeed  be  argued 
that  a  democratic  faith,  or  even  a  thor- 
ough-going republicanism,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirit  that  welcomes  extend- 
ing empire;  and  the  examples  of  France 
and  the  United  States  might  be  quoted  to 
give  effect  to  the  argument.  But  there  is 
no  escape  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  this 
direction.  It  must  be  freely  confessed 
that  twenty  years  ago  he  ^as  an  out-and- 
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out  "Little  Englander."  He  said  at  that 
time:  "I  look  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
our  annexation  of  gas  and  water  to  our 
scientific  frontier,  in  the  improvement  area, 
than  I  do  to  the  result  of  that  imperial 
policy  which  has  given  us  Cyprus  and  the 
Transvaal." 

Looking  at  the  early  lives  respectively 
of  the  two  statesmen,  it  is  Gladstone,  not 
Chamberlain,  who  should  logically  have 
become  a  great  imperialist.  Gladstone 
was  not  indeed  of  aristocratic  birth,  but 
his  father  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth,  and 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  young  Gladstone  fell 
immediately  into  an  atmosphere  which 
fitted  him  to  enter  public  life,  by  becom- 
ing the  Tory  representative  of  the  pocket 
borough  of  an  English  duke.  The  medi- 
evalism and'  militarism  of  the  baser  sort  of 
imperialism  could  hardly  have  found  more 
likely  soil  than  the  mind  of  the  young 
Oxford  Tory,  who  proudly  avowed  him- 
self "the  Duke's  man,"  and  eloquently 
defended  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the 
We$t  Indies. 

As  to  young  Chamberlain,  there  was  no 
Eton  or  Oxford  for  him.  A  couple  of 
years  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen at  one  of  the  most  democratic  among 
the  secondary  schools  of  London— Univer- 
sity College  school — completed  his  educa- 
tion so  far  as  it  was  to  be  obtained  at 
schools.  His  father  was  a  wholesale  maker 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  London,  and  at  six- 
teen young  Chamberlain  went  into  the 
business.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
doing  counting-house  work  in  London, 
and  picking  up  what  additional  education 
he  could  during  the  evenings  by  attending 
lectures  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
other  places.  It  was  not  a  youthful  experi- 
ence from  which  one  would  have  predicted 
the  blossoming  of  that  full-blown  flower  of 
imperialism  whose  splendors  have  capti- 
vated the  imagination  of  the  people  of 
Britain  in  the  twentieth  century.  Nor  did 
Chamberlain's  surroundings  become  more 
inspiring  when,  at  eighteen,  he  exchanged 
boot-making  for  screw-making,  and  re- 
moved to  Birmingham  as  the  business  rep- 
resentative of  his  father,  who  had  become 


extensively  interested  in  the  Nettlefold 
firm  there.  In  his  new  scene  of  labor 
Chamberlain  applied  himself  with  eager- 
ness to  his  work,  and  he  speedily  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  firm.  His  per- 
sonal interests  must  have  been  consider- 
able, for  he  was  in  a  position  to  marry  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five;  and  at  thirty-one 
we  find  him  able  to  give  a  donation  of  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  further- 
ance of  some  political  object.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  inferred  that  his  devotion  to  business 
was  so  engrossing  as  to  hinder  the  further 
development  and  cultivation  of  his  mind. 
Not  on  the  lines  of  academic  culture, 
indeed,  did  the  development  proceed,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  thorough  and  effec- 
tive. He  read  widely  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, though  chiefly  along  lines  of  material 
value.  He  threw  himself  with  ardor  into 
the  various  debating  and  mutual  improve- 
ment societies  of  the  town;  gave  lectures 
to  working  men  at  a  club  established  in 
connection  with  his  own  Rrm,  and  became 
a  Sunday-school  teacher  at  the  Un: 
Church. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a  n 
state  that  the  members  of  the  Chamberlain 
family  have  been  Unitarians  for  genera- 
tions; and  while  Unitarianism  in  England 
is  certainly  a  portion  of  what  may  be  com- 
prehensively termed  "  Nonconformity,"  yet 
thete  is  little  in  common  between  the 
adherents  of  that  faith  and  the  average 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan.  Many  of  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  and  most  cultivated 
minds  in  England  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  Unitarianism.  Nevertheless, 
a  common  opposition  to  the  established 
church  had  brought  all  shades  of  noncon- 
formity together,  especially  in  the  large 
manufacturing  centres;  and  all  through 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  early  manhood  he  was 
identified  with  the  bitter  contrwersy  Con- 
tinually prevailing  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters.  It  is  impossible  for  those  liv- 
ing in  a  country  that  has  not  a  state 
church  to  realize  the  bitterness  which  sec- 
tarian bigotry  can  attain  under  such  con- 
ditions. "Bef^veen  church  and  chapel," 
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nys  SI  recent  writer,  referring  to  the  con- 
dition of  aSaiis  in  Birmingham  at  that 
time,  "a  sharp  line  was  drawn,  social  as 
well  as  political.  The  two  factions  main- 
tained in  almost  every  town  a  standing 
controversy,  practically  unmig'gated  by  per- 
sonal friendships,  or  even  by  business  rela- 
tions. The  church  people  patronized  the 
orthodox  butcher  and  grocer;  nor  would 
the  dissenters  buy  their  butter  and  sugar 
except  from  the  nonconformist  brother." 
Local  politics  soon  began  to  attract 
young  Chamberlain,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  them  with  his  usual  vigor.  His  affilia- 
tions were  wholly  with  the  radicals  and 
nonconformists;  and  the  Liberal  leaders  of 
those  days  —  days  when  Gladstone  was 
supreme — were  all  too  slow  for  the  young 
Birmingham  radical.  Parliamentary  life 
was  undoubtedly  the  goal  of  the  successful 
young  manufacturer  some  yean  before  he 
reached  it,  and  he  probably  realized  that 
the  speediest  way  of  attaining  his  object 
was  to  proceed  by  the  municipal  route. 
He  was  already  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Birmingham,  and  a  successful  municipal 
career  would  almost  guarantee  his  election 
for  the  city.  Birmingham  in  those  days 
was  the  Mecca  of  all  good  radicals,  and 
John  Bright,  the  famous  Quaker  orator 
and  statesman,  was  high  priest  of  the 
party.  Into  municipal  life  therefore  Mr. 
Chamberlain  plunged,  while  still  in  the 
early  thirties,  and  with  such  signal  success 
that  he  was  three  times  mayor  of  Birming- 
ham before  he  had  reached  forty.  His 
energy  was  as  amazing  then  as  it  has  been 
ever  since.  He  was  described  as  the 
mayor  and  council  rolled  into  one."  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  municipal 
ownership,  and  during  his  first  term  in  the 
mayor's  office  induced  the  Corporation  to 
buy  out  the  gas  and  water  franchises  for 
the  city,  at  a  cost  of  two  million  pounds 
sterling,  though  an  attempt  at  municipal 
ownership  on  so  large  a  scale  bad  never 
before  been  made.  The  experiment  proved 
an  unqualified  success,  and  was  copied 
extensively  among  the  municipalities  of 
England  and  Scotland.  In  many  other 
ways  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  term  as 


mayor  a  red-letter  period  in  the  history  of 
Birmingham,  and  when  he  left  the  chair 
the  city  had  become  one  of  the  best  gov- 
erned municipalities  in  the  world.  From 
the  mayor's  chair  he  went  in  1876  straight 
to  Parliament.  He  was  forty  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  had  prospered  so  well  that 
he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  further 
business  cares,  and  to  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  public  affairs. 

The  Conservatives  under  Disraeli  had 
triumphed  at  the  polls,  and  Gladstone — 
who  was  then  sixty-seven  years  old,  the 
very  age  of  Chamberlain  at  the  present 
time — was  "sulking  in  his  tent,"  leaving 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  to  Lord 
Hartington,  the  present  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. To  the  young  radical  mayor  a  ter- 
rible reputation  had  been  given,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  expectation  that 
he  would  signalize  his  ap[)earance  in  the 
House  by  some  striking  demonstration  of 
hostility  to  the  conventions  of  society,  if 
not  by  some  breach  of  decorum.  There 
was  general  surprise,  however,  and  prob- 
ably some  disappointment,  when  the  new 
arrival  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  tall, 
slim,  dapper  gentleman,  with  the  regula- 
tion siik  hat  and  frock  coat,  a  glass  in  his 
eye,  and  an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole — for 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  already  begun  the 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  bulb  that  has 
been  so  long  associated  with  his  name. 
"He  wears  his  eye-glass  like  a  gentle- 
man," was  Disraeli's  only  comment  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain  when  the  latter  soon 
afterward  delivered  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  House. 

The  time  was  opportune  for  displaying 
the  aggressive  qualities,  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  forcefulness  in  debate  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Disraeli 
had  embarked  on  an  ostentatious  foreign 
policy,  crowning  the  Queen  with  oriental 
splendor  as  Empress  of  India,  fostering 
expansion  in  South  Africa  and  Afghan- 
istan, and  attempting  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  East- 
ern Europe.  With  this  devotion  to  foreign 
matterswent  neglect  of  home  interests  and 
piling  up  of  bills  for  the  unlucky  taxpayer. 
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To  prick  the  bubble  of  Dizzy's  showy 
impenalism,  to  score  his  neglect  of  the 
Empire's  heart,  was  a  task  of  joyful  ease 
to  the  Chamberlain  of  those  days.  He 
spoke  with  such  effect  that,  when  the 
Liberal  party  returned  to  power  in  1880, 
his  admission  to  the  Government  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  advanced  liberals  was  no 
more  than  had  i>een  expected.  There  is 
no  need,  here,  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  parliamentary  career. 
From  Mr.  Morley's  recent  publication, 
The  Lift  tf  GladsUnt,  we  learn  what  an 
uncomfortable  time  that  statesman  had  in 
endeavoring  to  make  the  burning  radical- 
ism of  the  Birmingham  representative 
amalgamate  with  the  sluggish  whiggism  of 
Lord  Hartington.  The  pace  of  liberalism 
was  all  too  slow  for  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
His  intense  radicalism,  however,  startled, 
if  it  did  not  offend,  the  country;  and  upon 
the  appeal  to  the  nation  in  1885  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  extreme  views — according 
to  Mr,  Gladstone  and  the  Times  news- 
paper— that  turned  many  of  the  great  rad- 
ical centres  for  the  first  time  into  Tory 
hives,  threatening  to  again  seat  the  Con- 
servatives in  power.  But  the  rural  con- 
stituencies came  to  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  gave  him  a  slight  majority. 
Now  came  the  great  Irish  Home  Rule 
crisis,  at  which  we  can  only  glance  in 
passing.  All  but  the  youngest  English- 
speaking  world  will  remember  that  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  conversion 
(o  the  Irish  cause,  Lord  Hartington  and 
Mr,  Chamberlain,  with  about  seventy  fol- 
lowers who  took  the  name  of  Liberal 
Unionists,  broke  abruptly  from  their  leader. 
A  great  upheaval  followed,  which  ended 
in  Gladstone's  being  driven  from  power — 
the  Liberal  party  being  reduced  to  a  state 
of  chaos  from  which  it  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  emerge.  With  a  brief  intermission 
of  shadowy  Gladstonism  from  1892  to 
1895,  ^^^  Conservatives  and  their  allies — 
the  anti-Gladstone  Liberals — have  ruled 
Great  Britain  from  1886  until  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  the  bete 
mire  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  called 
"Judas"  by  Irish  members  in  the  House. 


Yet  the  Conservative  governments,  that 
have  been  so  long  kept  in  power  mainly 
by  the  strength  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fol- 
lowers, were  sensibly  affected  by  the  democ- 
racy of  their  new  allies,  and  the  coalition 
governments  showed  their  progress iven ess 
by  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  by 
elaborating'  and  setting  into  operation  a 
fairly  successful  scheme  of  county  councils, 
which  has  notably  relieved  the  congestion 
of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  not  until  1895  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself,  on  the  formation  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  second  government,  took  office 
with  the  Conservatives,  and  under  his  old 
opponent.  His  career  as  the  exponent  of 
the  imperial  idea  may  be  said  to  date  from 
that  year,  though  his  decisive  action  on 
Irish  Home  Rule  had  undoubtedly  started 
him  in  this  direction.  From  1895  until 
last  September  he  occupied  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It 
was  a  post  which  seldom,  or  never,  had 
been  given  previously  to  a  statesman  of  the 
first  rank.  Sometimes  it  had  been  filled 
by  men  who  had  to  hunt  up  the  colonies 
on  the  map  after  taking  office.  Within  a 
year  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  made  it  the 
leading  position  in  the  cabinet,  and  his 
influence  steadily  grew.  "Wherever  the 
Macgregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table,"  was  the  emphatic  dictum  of  the 
Scottish  laird  as  he  scorned  the  formal 
seat  of  honor,  and  so  it  may  almost  be  said 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Whatever  position 
in  the  cabinet  he  had  occupied  would  still 
have  evoked  the  same  dominant  person- 
ality, and  have  made  him  easily  primut 
inter  paret  with  his  colleagues.  Just  as 
during  his  mayoralty  he  was  described  as 
"mayor  and  council  rolled  in  one,"  so  at 
the  colonial  office  and  in  the  councils  of 
the  government  he  dwarfed  those  around 
him;  and  whether  Salisbury  or  Salfour 
was  titular  leader,  the  eyes  of  the  country, 
and  frequently  of  the  world,  were  turned 
on  Chamberlain.  Gradually  he  became 
the  spokesman  of  the  new-found  imperial 
sentiment  that  grew  up  within  the  Empire. 
His  opponents  laid  upon  his  shoulders  the 
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responsibility  of  the  Boer  war;  and  it  is 
at  least  true  that  his  diplomacy  could  not 
avert  it.  The  fierce  radicals  shouted 
almost  joyfully,  when  news  came  of  Brit- 
ain's bitter  and  humiliating  defeats  in 
South  Africa,  that  Chamberlain  was  ruined 
at  last.  But  when  the  war  closed  Cham- 
berlain was  more  than  ever  the  man  of  the 
hour.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  was  regarded 
as  the  one  man  holding  office  who  was 
not  rendered  inefficient  by  weakness  of 
character  or  by  red-tapeism.  He  made 
a  triumphal  tour  of  the  country  so  lately 
devastated  by  war,  yet  showed  in  doing  so 
such  genuine  gifts  of  statesmanship  that 
his  stoutest  political  opponents  were  con- 
strained, for  perhaps  the  first  time,  to  do 
homage  to  his  large  patriotism  and  wise 
counsels.  When  he  returned  last  spring 
from  what  the  newspapers  termed  the 
"illimitable  veldt,"  it  was  to  find  his  col- 
leagues in  the  government  weighed  down 
by  the  contempt  of  the  nation  because  of 
their  hideous  mismanagement  of  the  war, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  be  realized, 
and  by  their  blunders  in  connection  with 
the  education  bill,  which  had  goaded  into 
fury  the  whole  noncomformist  population 
of  England.  But  the  public  wrath  seemed 
always  to  glance  oS  from  the  coat  of  mail 
which  Chamberlain  wore.  He  was  clad,  in 
the  popular  mind  at  least,  in  the  armor  of 
efficiency,  and  efficiency  was  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  that  the  nation  needed. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  though  realizing  into 
whata  parlous  condition  his  colleagues  had 
fallen,  and  that  it.  devolved  upon  him  to 
turn  attention  from  them,  he  propounded 
a  new  doctrine — a  doctrine  new,  at  least, 
from  the  lips  of  statesmen  in  a  country 
which  for  fifty  years  had  devoutly  followed 
another  faith.  It  was  in  truth  nothing 
newer  than  the  doctrine  of  protection ;  but 
there  was  linked  with  it  the  rough  outline 
of  a  plan  of  extraordinary  daring  and  mag- 
nitude, whereby  the  various  great  sections 
of  the  Empire  were,  said  Mr.  Chamber- 
Iain,  to  be  bound  together  by  a  system  of 
preferential  trade.  In  an  instant  the  polit- 
ical discussions  of  the  day  had  been  trans- 
formed.    The  mismanagement  of  the  war, 


and  the  miniature  revolution  caused  by  the 
education  act,  faded,  at'least  temporarily, 
into  the  background.  A  new  line  of 
cleavage  appeared  between  the  parties,  not 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  since  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
twenty  years  the  Liberals  began  to  show 
signs  of  united  action  inspired  by  a  common 
battle-cry. 

But  Chamberlain,  with  his  usual  mas- 
terly tactics,  had  converted  the  Liberal 
party  into  the  party  of  inactivity,  a  party 
wedded  to  what  he  denounced  as  the  old- 
fogyism  of  Cobdenism;  whilst  the  Con- 
servatives, or  those  of  them  who  followed 
him,  became  the  advocates  of  a  new  policy 
which  was  to  cement  the  Empire,  and  to 
win  back  for  England  the  industrial  suprem- 
acy which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was 
passing  from  her.  Almost  the  bitterest 
opposition  that  Chamberlain  encountered 
was  within  the  cabinet  itself;  but  within 
three  months  he  had  driven  every  Cobden- 
ite  from  the  government,  and  had  con- 
verted the  prime  minister  to  the  more 
difficult  half  of  the  new  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment was  protect  ionized,  and  Peel's 
work  of  1846  was  undone.  Then,  with  a 
final  bold  stroke,  the  ex-manufac^turer  from 
Birmingham  cuts  clear  from  the  govern- 
ment he  had  transformed,  frees  himself 
from  all  official  responsibility,  and,  like  a 
modern  Peter  the  Hermit,  starts  out  on  a 
crusade  for  the  salvation  of  the  Empire  by 
a  scheme  of  preferential  trade. 

Protection  is  well,  he  tells  us,  but  not 
enough  ;  it  may  be  used  to  break  down  tariff 
walls,  but  the  Empire  itself  can  be  pre- 
served from  ultimate  dissolution  only  by 
preferential  tariffs.  It  is  a  policy  full  of 
intricate  problems,  of  hidden  danger,  and 
possible  advantage.  The  whole  commer- 
cial world  is  interested  in  the  struggle,  and 
will  be  appreciably  affected  by  the  out- 
come. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  forecast 
the  result,  as  so  many  are  doing,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do,  in  flat  contradic- 
tion of  each  other.  Opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Still  unformed  and  wavering.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  now  nearly  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  is  greatly  troubled  with  gout. 
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This  is  not  precisely  the  proper  kind  of 
disease,  perhaps,  for  a  democratic  states- 
man ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  models  himself  on  the 
elder  Pitt,  the  great  imperialist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  alleged  pro- 
totype was  a  martyr  to  the  same  trouble- 
some allection.  A  further  interesting 
coincidence  between  the  elder  Pitt  and 
Chamberlain  is  seen,  by  the  way,  in  the 
elevation  of  the  son  of  each  statesman  to 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  at  a 
remarkably  early  age.  If  Chamberlain 
modeled  himself  on  Chatham,  he  must  be 
credited  with  considerable  success  in  his 
effort. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  undertaken  a  task 
that,  for  a  man  of  sixty-eight,  is  more  than 
herculean,  being  nothing  less  than  the  edu- 
cation of  his  countrymen  up  to  protection 
— or  down  to  protection,  as  the  free-trader 
will  prefer  to  say.  Yet  his  years  sit  lightly 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  could  easily  pass 
for  his  middle-aged  son,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  is  a  strong  facial  resem- 
blance. He  is  full  of  a  marvelous  energy, 
and  is  brimming  over  with  the  optimism 
that  comes  from  a.  successful  career.  He 
is  not  a  cilltured  orator,  but  always  a  most 
lucid  and  incisive  speaker,  with  a  power  of 
repartee  that  lashes  and  wounds  the  most 
thick-skinned  of  would-be  hecklers.  Stren- 
uous and  exciting  as  his  life  has  been,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  yet  allowed  himself  one 
charming  though  costly  recreation  —  the 
cultivation  of  orchids;  and  in  his  beautiful 
home  at  Birmingham  he  has  the  most 
wonderful  collection  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. His  famous  Birmingham  house, 
named  "Highbury"  after  the  division  of 
London  in  which  he  was  born,  is  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  gardens,  newly  laid 
out  last  summer  under  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's personal  direction,  during  the  scanty 
leisure  he  allowed  himself  from  political 
turmoil.  Fortunate  in  so  many  things, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  happiest  of  all  in  the 
possession  of  a  charming  American  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Endi- 
cott,  war  secretary  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first    administration.       Mrs.   Chamberlain 


follows  her  husband's  career  with  the 
closest  interest,  and  has  herself  become  no 
mean  authority  on  English  politics. 

Apart  from  his  occasional  attention  to 
gardening,  Mr.  Cham"berlatn  is  probably  as 
busy  when  at  Highbury  as  during  his  heav- 
iest official  work.  His  correspondence  and 
public  duties  have  rather  increased  than 
otherwise  with  his  relinquishment  of  offi- 
cial life.  Two  hundred  letters,  on  an 
average,  are  received  by  him  each  day;  all 
are  read  and  answered  personally,  with  the 
aid  of  a  private  secretary  and  competent 
shorthand  writers:  This  correspondence 
has  to  be  dealt  with  most  carefully;  for 
artful  opponents  are  forever  laying  cunning 
traps  for  the  Birmingham  statesman,  and 
too  faithful  friends  are  but  little  less  trou- 
blesome with  their  suggestions  and  conun- 
drums. The  house  is  beset  with  news- 
paper correspondents,  with  whom  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  always  popular.  He  talks 
freely  with  them  and  fully  appreciates  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  press;  yet  no 
correspondent  has  ever  extracted  a  secret 
from  him.  He  works  far  into  the  night, 
parliamentary  life  having  accustomed  him 
to  late  hours.  Three  in  the  morning  often 
finds  him  still  at  his  desk.  His  speeches — 
all  the  important  ones,  at  least — are  care- 
fully prepared,  and  are  privately  declaimed 
to  his  private  secretary  the  day  before 
delivery,  the  statesman  meanwhile  smok- 
ing a  brier  pipe  or  a  fat  black  cigar. 

Austen  Chamberlain,  the  new  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  has  in  the 
past  greatly  aided  his  father  in  his 
onerous  work  of  private  correspondence; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  own  official 
cares  will  now  occupy  the  whole  time  of 
Chamberlain  fits.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  younger  Chamberlain  is  unmarried, 
aged  forty,  wears  an  eyeglass,  like  his 
father,  and  is  said  to  inherit  his  father's 
aptitude  for  politics,  and  his  judgment.  It 
is  significant  that,  although  the  father 
has  withdrawn  from  office,  his  influence 
persists  through  the  son,  to  whom  has 
been  given  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  cabinet — touching  in  its 
ramifications  the  minutest  detailsof  national 
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government.  He  is  in  all  things  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  his  father's  policy. 

"And  the  turn  of  a  screw  was  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  thing,"  said  an  old 
mechanic  who  had  talked  of  Chamberlain 
with  me,  and  who  was  still  tinctured  with 
Cobdenism. 

"Howso?"Iasked. 

"  Well,  when  Chamberlain  went  to 
Birmingham  from  London  to  represent  his 
father  in  the  Nettlefold  screw  business,  a 
new  screw  was  put  on  the  market  by  that 
firm,  which  made  the  fortunes  of  all  con* 
tcrned,  except  the  inventor.     The  new 


screw  tapered  towards  its  point  instead  of 
remaining  an  even  width  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  the  tapering  point  allowed  you 
to  start  driving  it  home  with  a  few  blows 
of  the  hammer,  thus  saving  the  time  of 
the  workmen." 

A  wonderful  invention,  was  it  not,"  he 
added  sarcastically,  "  to  make  two  cabinet 
ministers  and  disturb  the  whole  Empire? 
And  it  was  an  American 
that !  " 


?.  A.,  /u/g^.^ 
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Meissonier's  subjects  always  play  their 
parts  beyond  mistaking.  His  Connoisttur 
knows,  his  Reveller  is  really  hilarious,  his 
Musketeer  is  a  musketeer  every  inch. 
This  truth  to  life  he  owed  in  great  part 
to  his  keen  insight,  but  even  more  it  was 
due  to  his  genius  for  taking  pains,  to  his 
untiring  efforts  to  surround  himself  with 
the  appropriate  atmosphere.  The  stories 
told  of  his  unquenchable  enthusiasm  in 
this  direction  are  le^'on :  of  how  he  bought 
a  field  of  rye  and  prevailed  on  a  colonel  of 
cuirassiers  to  charge  through  it  with  his 
regiment  to  produce  a  desired  battle  effect; 
of  how,  when  at  work  on  the  Napoleon 
scries,  he  borrowed  Napoleon's  coat  from 
the  Museum,  had  it  copied  crease  for 
crease,  donned  it,  and,  mounting  a  wooden 
horse,  posed  for  hours  before  his  mirror 
studying  every  effect ;  of  how  he  bought 
horses  of  the  same  color  and  breed  as 
those  Napoleon  rode,  and  picketed  them 
in  rain  and  snow  for  weeks  for  local 
color's  sake.  Yet  this  attention  to  detail, 
fantastic  as  it  seemed,  did  not  absorb  him 
to  the  neglect  of  the  picture's  unity  or  pro- 
portion. The  picture  is  not  a  copy;  it  is 
a  creation  which,  if  cold  and  arid  in  senti- 
ment, is  yet  full  of  the  poetry  of  the  artis- 
tic. For  imagination  and  depth  and  verve 
we  have  in  compensation  measured  har- 
mony, dash,  and  brilliancy,  and  matchless 
delicacy  of  finish. 

M 

The  two  portraits  by  Andrea  da  Solario 
in  the  National  Gallery  stand  out  from 
the  other  works  of  the  Lombard  School 
in  largeness  of  conception  and  breadth  of 
treatment.  There  is  more  of  Flanders 
than  of  Italy  in  his  Venetian  Senater. 
Tradition  confirms  the  connection. 
Andrea   himself    never  came   in   contact 


with  Flemish  art.  Bom  near  Milan  in 
1458,  of  a  family  of  artists,  he  passed  his 
life  in  Venice  studying  under  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  in  France  on  commissions,  and 
in  Naples  along  with  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
But  in  Venice,  in  1490,  when  this  portrait 
was  probably  painted,  there  lived  Antonello 
da  Messina,  who  had  brought  back  from 
the  Low  Countries  the  secrets  of  oil 
painting  newly  discovered  by  the  Van  Eyck 
brothers.  Through  Antonello  the  influence 
of  the  North  was  conveyed  to  the  painters 
of  Italy,  and  to  none  more  than  Andrea. 

The  result  of  these  converging  influences 
is  interestingly  shown  in  the  Vinelian 
Senatar.  '  Both  tn  style  of  presentment 
and.in  technique,  in  pose  and  broad  em- 
phasis, Flemish  origins  are  apparent.  The 
landscape  accessories  are  of  Lorobardy, 
while  the  rich,  clear  coloring  are  common 
to  Venice  and  the  Netherlands  alike; 
chiefly  in  the  subtle  bodying  forth  of  the 
man's  inmost  sou!  Andrea  shows  his  kin- 
ship to  the  creator  of  Mona  Lisa,  It  is  a 
striking  portrait  of  one  of  the  strong,  proud 
spirits  that  made  Venice  for  a  few  brief 
years  queen  of  the  seas. 
M 

A  Van  Dyck  in  your  ancestral  gallery  is 
a  virtual  patent  of  nobility.  Nearly  all 
the  great  families  of  England  are  repre- 
sented in  the  work  of  the  prolific  "painter 
to  the  court  "  when  Charles  I  was  king. 
All  Van  Dyck's  sitters  seem  members  of 
one  large  family,  gifted  with  the  same 
stately  charm  and  cultured  grace,  the 
same  calm  assurance  of  place  and  power 
held  by  right  divine.  It  may  be  due  to 
their  sense  of  solidarity  and  the  influence 
of  life  and  interests  and  costumes  in  com- 
mon, but  even  more  it  is  due  to  the  fusing 
and  shaping  power  of  the  artist's  tempera* 
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ment.  Van  Dycic  shows  us  all  his  patrons 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  distinction 
and  courtly  charm.  Even  national  traits 
arc  submerged  in  the  process.  There  is 
nothing  essentially  of  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  portrait,  here  reproduced,  of 
Richardot,  a  high  official  of  the  Nether- 
lands government  of  the  day.  and  his  son. 
There  is  much  essentially  of  Van  DycIc— 
the  stately  pose  and  glowing  color,  and 
chiefly  the  refinement  of  outline  and 
superb  modeling  of  the  head. 

A  precocious  and  favored  pupil  in  the 
studio  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  found  his 
master's  robust  strength  and  versatility  be- 
yond him,  but  in  compensation  developed  a 
refinement  and  brilliancy  all  hisown.  Both 
his  potvers  and  his  limitations  pointed  to 
portraiture.  In  England  he  found  a  fresh 
field,  with  sitters  and  costumes  made  to 
his  hand.  Though  he  painted  quickly 
and,  as  he  frankly  averred,  "for  the 
kitchen,  not  the  future,"  he  never  slighted 
his  work.  In  the  long  list  of  Van  Dyck's 
brilliant  canvases  there  is  scarcely  one  but 
confirms  his  title  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  world's  portrait  painters. 


Good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to 
Paris,  but  American  artists  prefer  to  go 
before.  Few  in  the  large  colony  of  new 
world  painters  who  have  found  inspiration 
and  a  home  in  France  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully acclimated  as  Walter  Gay.  Born 
in  Boston  about  foriy-five  years  ago,  he 
ivent  to  Paris  at  twenty,  and  studied  under 
Bonnat.  The  years  since  have  brought 
him  many  honors  at  the  Salon,  his  Man 
in  Brittany  winning  special  attention. 

Mr.  Gay  has  found  his  favorite  subjects 
in  the  peasants  of  western  France,  study- 
ing their  primitive  manners  with  an  insight 
that  makes  the  common  picturesque. 
His  BinidUili,  which  hangs  on  the  walls 
of  the  Luxembourg,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
these  peasant  idylls,  in  which  naturalistic 
faithfulness  is  tempered  with  sympathy. 
The  awkward  but  heartfelt  devotion  of 
that  toil-bent  old  woman,  giving  thanks  for 
her  scanty  meal,  is  admirab'y  interpreted. 


The  note  of  pathos  which  marks  all  Mr. 
Gay's  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  cold 
gray  tone  of  the  coloring. 

jr 

Pierre  de  la  Boulaye's  The  Sermon,  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Luxembourg,  is 
a  notable  piece  of  characterization,  aside 
from  its  merits  of  dexterous  brush  work 
and  its  correct,  vivacious  drawing.  So 
frank  and  purposeful  is  its  analysis  of  the 
varying  attitudes  of  the  worshipers  that  It 
might  almost  be  itself  considered  a  sermon 
on  indifference.  The  grouping  Is  dramatic, 
and  is  painted  with  a  breadth  and  vigor,  as 
well  as  with  a  touch  of  the  theatrical,  that 
recall  the  work  of  Herkomer. 
M 

Reynolds'  versatility  nowhere  stands  out 
more  saliently  than  in  the  contrast  between 
his  portraits  of  women  and  his  portraits  of 
men.  The  whole  style  and  character  of 
his  work  seems  to  vary  with  the  sex,  now 
delicate  and  languorous,  now  broad  and 
virile.  Of  the  masculine  portraits  none  is 
more  masculine  than  that  of  L»rd  Heath' 
field,  better  known  as  the  General  Elliot 
who  for  three  long  years  held  Gibraltar 
against  the  tierce  assaults  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  force  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  fifty  ships  of  the  line.  The  careless 
tourist,  bent  on  doing  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  a  morning,  who  dismissed  the  por- 
trait as  that  of  a  "  red-faced  beefeater  in  a 
red  coat,"  might  on  even  longer  study 
have  proved  impervious  to  the  attractions 
of  art,  but  his  steps  might  have  been  stayed 
by  curiosity  had  he  known  that  the  gallant 
general  was  a  lifelong  vegetarian. 

The  painting  is  not  a  portrait  merely ;  it 
is  history.  In  the  obscure  clouds  of  smoke 
in  the  background,  in  the  cannon  pointed 
down  to  the  sea  below,  and  chiefly  in  the 
key  which  the  artist  introduced  hya  stroke 
of  genius,  the  whole  history  of  the  siege 
is  dramatically  presented.  Yet  the  back- 
ground, duly  subordinated,  only  makes  the 
man  stand  out  more  clearly  in  all  his 
sturdy,  foursquare  resolution.  The  execu- 
tion matches  the  broad  conception.  The 
color  is  vigorous,  and  the  drawing  correct 
beyond  Reynolds'  wont. 
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French  Sculpture  of  Today 

By  C.  YARNALL  ABBOTT 


Like  the  Greek,  the  Frenchman  i 
iveljr  turns  to  sculpture  as  a  favorite  mode 
of  expression.  Like  the  Greek,  also,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  the  sensuously  beau- 
tiful leads  him  too  often  to  ignore  both 
moral  and  artistic  evolution  in  asserting  the 
supremacy  of  the  sensual.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  like  the  Greek  he  uses  art  as 
the  minister  of  national  pride.  This  is 
done  in  other  countries  beside  his  own, 
but  nowhere  is  it  so  inexorably  demanded 
that  the  public  monument  shall  exist  for 
art's  sake  as  well  as  for  pride's  sake. 

And  the  art  of  sculpture  is  primarily  a 
monumental  art.  Since  the  days  when 
Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  as  builders,  joined 
with  Phidias  in  the  design  of  the  Parthe- 
non, it  has  found  its  largest  and  most  noble 
expression,  hand  in  hand  with  architecture, 
in  the  creation  of  rehgious  or  national 
memorials.  In  no  other  way  can  be  so 
well  expressed,  and  to  so  large  an  audience, 
the  great  sentiments  of  religion,  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  pride,  or  of  honor  to  the 
illustrious  dead. 

Along  this  line  French  sculpture  of  the 
past  fifty  years  has  achieved  some  of  its 
most  magnificent  successes,  and  it  is  to  the 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  that  we 
must  look  for  the  first  indications  of  some 
of  the  tendencies  that  are  developed  in  the 
French  sculpture  of  the  twentieth  century. 

For  French  sculpture  of  today  is  a  thing 
of  "tendencies,"  Obviously  it  is  transi- 
tional; more  so  than  is  French  painting. 
We  are  accustomed  to  differentiate  between 
"schools"  in  the  latter,  and  yet  these  dis- 
tinctions become  less  marked  from  day  to 
day.  For  the  tendency  of  the  schools  is 
to  converge.     This  is  not  the  case  with 


the  contemporary  sculpture  of  France. 
Between  A izelin  andBartholome,orBarrias 
and  Rodin,  the  gap  is  tremendous,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  indication  of  the  gap 
becoming  narrower.  The  visitor  to  the 
Salons  finds  that,  in  painting,  the  violent 
contrasts  of  a  few  years  ago  have  almost 
disappeared.  French  painting  is  approach- 
ing more  and  more  nearly  to  a  type  in 
which  naturalistic  treatment  is  aided  by 
the  knowledge  of  color  and  the  theory  of 
vibration  gained  through  the  pioneer  work 
of  the  extremists  in  so-called  "impression- 
ism."      But    what    shall    we    say   of    the 

type"  in  the  department  of  sculpture? 
Will  it  develop  itself  along  the  lines  of 
symbolism  or  materialism?  of  dignity  and 
force  or  of  grace  and  beauty  ?  of  academic 
conventionalism  or  of  /'  art  nouvtau  ? 
Who  can  tell  ?  We  may  only  trace  for  a 
little  the  development  of  these  widely  dif- 
fering phases,  most  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  illustrations  to  this  article. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  the 
time  when  the  dominating  note  of  French 
sculpture,  as  indeed  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  world,  was  a  cold  and  dreary  classicism. 
The  subjects  were  the  hackneyed  ones  of 
mythology  or  romance ;  the  treatment 
academic  and  conventional.  Only  occa- 
sionally an  artist  arose  who  was  strong 
enough  to  work  along  hnes  somewhat 
removed  from  the  usual.  Houdon,  Clodion, 
David  d'Angers,  Rude,  and  Barye  are 
examples  of  this  revolt,  for  revolt  it  was, 
against  the  commonplace. 

It  was  the  gospel  o(  naturalism  that 
these  men  preached ,  and  if  there  is  a  domi- 
nant note  in  the  French  sculpture  of 
today    it     is     the     note     of     naturalism. 
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Houdon  struck  it,  vaguely  and  tentatively, 
in  his  seated  figure  of  ytltaire  in  the - 
Theatre  Francais,  Rude  with  greater  cer- 
tainty in  the  Chant  du  Depart  on  the  Arc 
du  Triotnphe.  This  remarltable  group  in 
high  reUef  is  of  the  French  marching  forth 
for  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  The 
energetic  figures  are  furiously  singing  the 
Marseillaise,  led  on  by  the  Goddess  of 
War,  wlio  towers  above  them.  This 
group  is  an  unmistakable  forerunner  of 
modern  naturalism.  Nothing  could  be  in 
stronger  contrast  with  it  than  the  colossal 
relief  on  the  pediment  of  the  Madeleine, 
by  Lemaire,  of  Christ  the  Judge  of  the 
World  and  Mary  Magdalen  interceding — 
a  work  of  even  later  period  than  the  Chant 
du  Depart,  and  one  of  the  last  examples  of 
such  vast  religious  compositions  transferred 
from  medieval  to  modern  days. 

Contrasts  became  frequent  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  approached  its  close.  On 
the  one  hand,  Pradier,  Guillaume,  and 
Jouffroy,  whose  Young  Girl  telling  her 
Secret  to  Venus  is  in  the  Louvre,  taught 
and  practiced  a  classic  and  refined  art  with- 
out inspiration  and  without  strength;  on 
the  other,  the  work  of  Carpeaux,  Dubois, 
and  Falguiere  was  full  of  a  strenuousncss 
and  fervor  which  was  far  indeed  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Institute.  A  middle 
course  was  that  taken  by  Chapu  and 
Aime  Millet,whose  work,  always  restrained 
and  simple,  was  yet  strong  and  massive  in 
treatment.  An  interesting  comparison  is 
possible  between  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Chapu 
and  that  of  Dubois.  Chapu  shows  the 
"Maid "on  her  knees  in  simple  peasant 
costume.  Dubois  chooses  a  moment  of 
intense  action.  Which  of  the  two  is 
the  more  fitting  and  proper  presentment 
of  the  character  is  a  large  question. 

Both  of  these  men  and  indeed  all  of 
those  that  I  have  mentioned,  be  their  dif- 
ferences never  so  marked,  show  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  growth  of  the 
naturalistic  idea.  Weakness,  and  ignorance 
of  anatomy  and  construction,  became  less 
and  less  common  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, A  certain  truth  to  the  facts  of 
nature  was  insisted  upon.     It  was  Rodin 


who  said  of  Michel  Angelo  that  he  did  a 
little  anatomy  in  the  evenings  and  used  his 
chisel  next  day  without  a  mode! — a  rather 
scathing  criticism  of  the  great  Italian,  and 
probably  unwarranted.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  the  French  sculptor  of 
today  is  not  content  with  doing  a  little 
anatomy  over  night.  The  cry  is  for  real- 
ism at  all  hazards.  Occasionally  this  is 
carried  to  extremes,  as  when  we  see  farm 
laborers  in  marble,  and  nymphs  and 
Olympian  divinities  in  bronze,  all  treated 
with  the  same  painstaking  adherence  to  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  model  rather 
than  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject. 

Another  phase  of  the  realistic  movement 
of  the  last  few  j'ears,  and  a  dangerous 
phase,  is  the  debauched  realism  which 
aims  at  deception.  The  use  of  color  in 
sculpture — either  applied  directly  to  the 
stone,  or  introduced  by  combining  in  a 
statue  marbles  and  enamels  of  different 
tints — while  its  supporters  can  claim  for  it 
the  precedent  of  the  later  Greek  work,  is 
nevertheless  to  be  deplored  as  destructive 
of  the  purity  of  the  medium  and  leading 
to  a  debased  and  imitative  art.  True  art 
is  not  imitative,  though  imitation  may  be 
one  of  its  initiatory  processes,  and  though 
the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to 
imitate  gives  him  that  mastery  over  his 
medium  that  is  essential.  At  the  same 
time,  while  one  may  deplore  the  tenden- 
cies of  this  polychromatic  sculpture,  one 
is  obliged  in  many  cases  to  grant  admira- 
tion to  the  technical  mastery  which  has 
been  displayed,  and  to  the  real  beauty  of 
some  individual  examples  considered  apart 
from  the  abstract  canons  of  the  artistic. 
One  of  the  finest  of  these  examples  is 
The  Unveiling  of  Nature  of  Louis  Ernest 
Barrias.  This  really  beautiful  work  is 
typical  of  the  sensuous  side  of  French  art. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  its 
beauty  nor  with  the  infinite  cleverness 
which  has  made  skilful  use  of  veined 
marbles  in  the  draperies. 

Allouard's  The  Grey  Nun  and  Denys 
Puech's  Reverie  belong  to  precisely  the 
same  category  of  fin  du  liecle  art — an  art 
that  would  cause  the  early  academicians. 
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to  turn  in  their  graves,  and  yet  an  art  that 
is  far  from  being  without  charm.  Its 
rcvilers  may  allude  to  statues  of  this  class 
as  glorified  mantel  ornaments  or  as  Articles 
de  Paris — and  in  both  similes  there  is  a 
certain  patness — but  they  cannot  but  admit 
their  prodigious  virtuosity. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  application 
of  color  to  sculpture  is  in  the  exercise  of 
sufficient  restraint.  There  is  a  feeling 
that  the  canons  of  art  are  not  outraged  if 
some  detail  is  left  uncolored,  or  tinted  in  a 
strictly  decorative  manner.  Thus  Gerome, 
in  his  xnon\%W\ag  Joueuit  dt  BauUt  in  the 
Salon  of  1902 — a  life-size  tinted  figure  of 
a  woman,  startling  in  its  realism — gilded 
the  hair,  the  one  concession  to  conven- 
tionalism, and  the  one  thing,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  critics,  which  prevented  the  work 
from  being  altogether  bad  art.  Similarly, 
it  will  be  noted  that  in  the  just  mentioned 
works  of  Barrias,  Allouard,  and  Puech, 
the  faces  have  been  left  in  their  natural 
marble,  making  a  curious  contrast  with 
the  feeling  of  reality  conveyed  by  the 
colored  drapery.  Perhaps  this  is  better 
art,  but  beyond  question  the  ends  of  art 
would  have  been  still  better  served  if  color 
had  not  been  introduced  at  all. 

La  Comedienne,  by  F.  Berthoud,  illustrates 
a  phase  slightly  different  from  that  just  de- 
scribed. It  is  I'art  muveau — I  use  the  phrase 
in  its  limited  sense — as  applied  to  sculpture. 

Aizelin's  'Judith  is  a  good  example  of 
the  present  status  of  the  academic  school. 
Here  is  no  art  naaveau,  and  perhaps 
no  inspiration.  It  is  simply  a  strong 
though  somewhat  conventional  treatment 
of  a  well  known  subject.  To  the  same 
general  class,  though  a  little  more  modern 
in  conception,  belong  the  two  Geromes, 
Christ  Entering  "Jerusalem  and  The  Flight 
to  Egypt.  Strang  and  scholarly  work  it 
is,  and  typical  of  the  better  grade  of  French 
religious  art  of  today.  But  the  future  of 
French  art  does  not  lie  in  this  direction. 
Great  religious  art  requires  great  devotional 
feeling  at  the  inception,  and  that  quality  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  this  work  of 
Gerome,  as  in  all  recent  French  attempts 
in  this  direction. 


Better  promise  is  shown  in  the  work  of 
Alfred  Boucher,  wliose  In  the  Fields  is 
here  shown.  Here  is  a  realist  who  has  no 
need  of  color  for  the  expression  of  his 
talent,  who  has  brought  to  the  sculpture 
of  humble  life  something  of  the  sympathy 
which  speaks  from  the  canvasses  of  Millet. 

But  there  are  two  great  contemporary 
figures  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  of  these, 
we  look  for  the  future  of  French  sculpture. 
By  his  recent  work  Bartholome  has  de- 
monstrated his  right  to  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  sculptors.  He  is  the  one 
living  Frenchman  who  has  earned  the  right 
to  stand  beside  Rodin — and  greater  praise 
it  would  be  hard  to  give.  For,  far  above 
the  fads  and  the  prettinesses  of  the  art 
shops,  Auguste  Rodin  stands  as  the  great- 
est sculptor  of  his  time.  His  is  work  that 
shows  no  evidence  of  catering  to  the  taste 
of  the  moment,  no  resort  to  prettiness  as 
a  means  of  conceaHng  artistic  weakness. 
From  the  Bourgeois  de  Calais  and  the  St. 
John  to  the  lovely  Danaide,  here  repro- 
duced; from  the  much  discussed  Balzac  to 
the  unfinished  Gate  of  Hades,  the  range  of 
subject  and  treatment  is  tremendous  ;  but 
in  all  the  examples  of  his  work  we  may 
find  the  three  essentials  of  the  greatest 
art*:  strength,  truth,  and  mystery.  The 
last  named,  The  Gate  of  Hades,  was  de- 
signed for  the  decoration  of  the  front  of  the 
proposed  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  a 
project  now  unfortunately  abandoned. 
This  colossal  work,  which  may  never  be 
finished,  represents  the  descent  into  the 
abyss  of  myriads  of  souls.  It  is  this  that 
Dalou,  Rodin's  fellow  artist  and  himself  a 
sculptor  of  no  mean  ability,  terms  "one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  original  and 
astonishing  pieces  of  sculpture  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 

It  is  such  work  as  this,  the  work  of  a 
great  artistic  personality  struggling  for 
expression,  that  makes  us  believe  in  the 
future.  For,  while  Rodin  and  Bartholome 
live,  French  sculpture  will  not  be  without 
inspiration. 
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By  DOROTHY  MENPES 


Mr.  Menpes'  career  as  a  painter  started 
at  a  very  early  age,  in  fact  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  baby  in  the  nursery.  He 
wag  born  in  Australia,  where  the  chances 
of  gaining  any  real  artistic  education  were 
few  and  far  between.  But  his  marked 
individuality,  and  determination  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise,  carried  him  through  successfully.  He 
was  an  impressionist  in  the  cradle  and 
could  be  kept  quiet  for  hours  with  a  pencil 
and    paper    instead    of    the    conventional 

soother."  One  day  he  produced  with 
such  fatal  fidelity  a  lightning  caricature  of 
an  old  family  friend  who  was  visiting  his 
parents  that  a  lifelong  friendship  was  shat- 
tered at  a  blow.  The  other  babies  around 
him  were  incapable  of  understanding  his 
scheme  of  life,  and  he  was  driven  to  live 
his  life  alone  in  his  own  atmosphere.  At 
school  he  did  deadly  execution  among  the 
draiving  prizes,  although  he  had  no  capac- 
ity for  grasping  ordinary  lessons.  He 
thought  of  nothing  but  form  and  color. 
He  'was  a  martyr  to  his  sense  of  color,  and 
consequently  was  continually  being  hit  over 
the  head  by  his  master  on  account  of  some 
sketch  he  had  done  on  the  edges  of  his 
copy-book  or  slate.  Thus  he  grew  up  to 
be  an  artist.  But  an  artist's  life  in  Aus- 
tralia was  an  impossibility,  and  therefore  he 
drifted,  naturally  enough,  to  Europe — to 
London. 

In  London,  with  no  friends  in  the  world, 
he  found  himself  at  last  in  the  South 
Kensington  Schools.  After  capturing  the 
Poynter  prize  for  the  best  study  from  the 
antique,  he  suddenly  asked  himself  a  co- 
nundrum. Why  should  plaster  casts  be 
reproduced   with    black   chalk   on   white 


paper  i  He  pondered  it  well,  gave  it  up, 
and  took  to  studying  color  from  nature. 
During  the  brief  period  that  he  worked  at 
the  South  Kensington  Art  School  he  con- 
formed as  little  as  possible  to  regulations 
that  seemed  to  him  of  no  practical  value, 
and  paid  a  very  small  degree  of  attention 
to  the  science  and  art  department.  A 
certain  amount  of  drawing  from  the 
antique,  a  little  study  of  anatomy,  and 
some  drawing  and  painting  from  life 
occupied  his  school  course. 

Mr.  Menpes'  real  training  began  later 
in  life  when  he  emigrated  to  Brittany  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  Pont  Aven.  There 
he  found  himself  among  a  group  of  the 
newer  lights  of  the  French  and  American 
schools  and  in  just  the  atmosphere  to 
stimulate  a  timid  young  artist.  Here  he 
had  unlimited  chances  of  widening,  by 
daily  argument,  his  knowledge  of  technical 
problems.  There  were  men  who  painted 
in  dots,  men  who  painted  in  spots,  some 
who  always  carried  a  Maori  stick  to  give 
them  inspiration,  others  who  never  painted 
saints  until  they  were  quite  drunk  and  had 
bathed  their  faces  in  ethei — men  whose 
theory  it  was  that  you  must  ruin  your 
digestion  before  you  could  paint  a  master- 
piece. For  two  or  three  years,  with  only 
brief  intervals  of  absence,  he  remained  on 
this  battlefield  of  creeds,  working  steadily 
and  indefatigably  and  gaining  daily  more 
fixity  of  purpose  and  sureness  of  hand. 
During  this  period  he  fell  under  what  was 
perhaps  the  only  influence  that  has  ever 
Strongly  affected  his  individuality.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  met  a  man  who 
called  himself  the  Master.  And  so  he 
was — a  living  Old  Master:  James  McNeil 
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Whistler.  He  found  in  him  an  artist 
whom  he  could  respect,  a  magnificent 
■  innovator  with  courage  to  assert,  and 
rare  skill  in  technical  statement.  Here 
was  a  man  experimenting,  inventing, 
breaking  away  from  rules  and  traditions, 
but  always  keeping  in  view  the  purest  ideal 
of  art.  And  it  was  hardly  surprising  that 
Mr.  Menpes  should  have  learned  much 
from  his  association  with  Whistler,  and 
that  his  skill  in  the  use  of  materials,  his 
knowledge  of  oil  and  water  color,  and  the 
technique  of  etching  should  have  grown 
rapidly  under  such  supervision.  He  was 
already  beginning  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and  his  pictures  were  well  treated  and 
favorably  noticed.  He  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  coming  men  with  claims  upon 
the  public.  Menpes  sat  at  Whistler's  feet 
with  an  artistic  reverence  that  has  never 
grown  less,  though  their  harmonies  at  a 
later  period  ceased  to  blend. 

About  this  time  he  heard  everyone  rav- 
ing about  Japan.  He  left  them  raving 
and  went  there  and  began  to  make  his  own 
name  instead  of  dwelling  in  the  shadow  of 
another's.  He  spent  some  months  in  that 
aitbtic  paradise,  and  recorded  with  felici- 
tous fidelity  the  characteristics  of  the 
country,  its  charm  and  variety  and  the 
picturesque  detail  with  which  it  abounds. 
He  was  the  first  English  artist  to  visit 
Japan,  and  he  was  resolved  to  get  at  the 
TetT  heart  of  Japanese  life  in  so  far  as  it 
appeals  to  the  artist.  He  was  privileged 
to  come  in  contact  with  some  of  the  best 
painters  in  Japan,  with  one  master  in  par- 
ticular, Kyosai,  one  of  the  greatest  Japan- 
ese painters  of  the  day.  And,  curiously 
enough,  Kyosai's  methods  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  Whistler.  Both  were  striving 
for  artistic  perfection,  and  unconsciously 
both  were  traveling  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Menpes  returned  to  England  after  his 
Japanese  visit  with  a  series  of  pictures 
which  were  the  chief  attractions  of  the  art 
season.  This  daring  departure  on  his  own 
account  led  to  a  series  of  world  tours.  He 
did  his  own  work  and  got  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  out  of  it. 


The  next  sketching  grounds  Mr.  Men- 
pes selected  were  those  of  India,  Burma, 
and  Cashmere.  His  ambition  was  to  give 
a  true  impression  of  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Indian  sunlight  and  of  the  dazzling  atmo- 
spheric effects.  To  accomplish  this  effect 
he  found  that  the  only  method  of  painting 
in  oil  color  was  to  apply  the  pigment  to 
the  canvas  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble 
pastel.  He  found  India  to  be  a  country 
which  demanded  the  full  range  of  his  pal- 
ette, and  even  then,  he  said,  a  sheet  of 
Whatman's  paper  seemed  more  brilliant 
by  comparison.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Men- 
pes succeeded  in  suggesting  the  curious 
shimmer  of  heat  and  the  blaze  of  light 
which,  in  the  tropics,  bleaches  even  the 
most  vivid  colors  and  reduces  them  almost 
to  a  harmony  of  warm  grays,  and  his  exhibi- 
tion of  Indian  pictures  was  very  successful. 
From  that  time  onwards  his  exhibitions 
have  been  practically  annual  events.  Each 
one  has  been  inspired  by  an  ambition  to 
solve  some  special  problem  of  execution. 

He  went  to  Venice  after  this  visit  to 
India  and  lived  there  for  six  months.  He 
painted  the  superb  city  of  the  Doges  under 
every  possible  aspect,  bringing  back  with 
him  pictures  of  Venice  in  early  dawn,  at 
mid-day,  in  the  evening,  at  night,  in  rain, 
and  in  sun.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  at 
which  time  of  the  day  she  appeared  the 
most  beautiful.  To  Mr.  Menpes  Venice 
appeared  as  a  revelation,  a  scintillating 
opal.  He  worked  at  this  period  with  stiff 
dry  color,  driving  it  forcibly  on  to  a  white 
ground,  so  as  to  allow  the  glittering  under 
surface  to  shine  through  the  thin  over- 
laying pigments. 

Menpes'  next  painting  trip  was  through 
France,  Spain,  and  Morocco.  Paris  had 
its  charms  for  him,  but  the  country  proved 
still  more  attractive,  and  he  brought  back 
with  him  many  studies  of  the  Seine,  of 
river  barge  life,  and  the  marvellous  color 
effects  produced  at  all  times  on  the  river, 
as  well  as  gray  landscapes  with  slim  ave- 
nues of  carefully  trimmed  trees  and  well 
wooded  forests  with  their  magnificent 
autumn  carpets  of  salmon  leaves  mounted 
on  silver  stems.     Here  his  pictures  showed 
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the  same  intention  to  make  the  color 
appear  to  swim  in  a  luminous  atmosphere, 
but  instead  of  using  dry  pigment  he  mixed 
it  with  petroleum  so  that  it  might  flow 
easily  and  smoothly  over  the  tempera 
ground  and  present  something  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  water  color  without  losing  the 
Hchness  and  permanency  of  oils.  In  Spain, 
unlike  India,  Italy,  or  the  Holy  Land — 
where  the  sun  was  a  colored  sun  and  the 
trees  golden — he  found  that  the  sun  was 
white  and  the  trees  keen,  sharp,  and  silvery. 
To  reproduce  this  brilliancy  with  pigment 
was  no  easy  task.  In  Morocco  he  found  it 
difficult  to  work  under  a  sky  which  looked 
a  deep  and  purple  blue,  but  which  was  in 
reality  so  light  that  the  whitest  paper  in 
shadow  was  dark  beside  it. 

A  very  marked  departure  resulted  from 
his  visit  to  Mexico  in  the  following  year, 
for  here  his  chief  inspiration  was  not 
derived  from  aerial  delicacies  and  subtleties 
of  gradation  but  from  chromatic  combina- 
tions extraordinary  in  their  strength  and 
brilliancy.  To  carry  out  the  idea  that 
impressed  him  most  vividly  he  confined 
himself  almost  entirely  to  twilight  and 
night  effects,  ignoring  the  daytime  with  its 
glare  and  whiteness,  and  arranged  his  pic- 
tures on  3  scheme  of  jewel-like  glitter. 
The  white  tempera  ground  again  played  its 
important  part,  but  the  pigments  imposed 
upon  it  were  chosen  especially  with  regard 
to  their  vehement  assertiveness,  and  were 
kept  absolutely  transparent.  Petroleum 
was  the  medium  used,  but  each  canvas  as 
it  was  finished  was  given  a  skin  of  amber 
varnish  so  that  no  diminution  of  its  intense 
color  might  be  caused  by  any  drying  in  or 
dulling  of  the  surface.  The  collection,  as 
a  whole,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  artist's  achievements — an  experi- 
ment ol  which  the  success  was  Heyond 
question  and  a  memorable  display  of  acute 
observation  and  original  endeavor. 

Mr.  Menpes'  next  exhibition,  held  last 
spring,  was  a  second  group  of  Japanese 
subjects.  It  consisted  of  water  color  draw- 
ings of  ceremonial  processions  and  studies 
of  Japanese  life  in  oil,  water  color,  and 
black  and  white.     A  curious  manner  of 


using  opaque  pigments  was  illustrated  by 
an  application  of  water  color  that  would 
give  at  once  the  brilliancy  of  pastel  and 
the  depth  and  solidity  of  oil.  The  handling 
and  brushwork  of  the  chief  compositions 
showed  great  vigor  and  a  mastery  of  exec- 
ution. Then  came  several  successful 
e;(hibitions,  "Beautiful  Women,"  "War 
Impressions,"  "World's  Children,"  and, 
lastly,  "The  Durbar."  "War  Impres- 
sions" started  the  idea  for  writing  a  book, 
a  record  in  color  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  The  sales  of  this  volume  were  so 
large  that  Mr.  Menpes  was  encouraged  to 
produce  three  more  books,  all  in  color — 
one  on  Japan,  one  entitled  IVorU's  Piclurts, 
and,  lastly,  fVerld's  Children,  with  a  hun- 
dred illustrations  in  color  that  are  fascinat- 
ing glimpses  of  the  little  ones  of  different 
nationalities  all  over  the  world. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Menpes  took  another 
trip  to  India  and  was  there  during  the 
famous  Delhi  Durbar.  Since  his  return 
to  England  an  elaborate  book  on  the 
subject  has  been  compiled,  which  con- 
tains one  hundred  illustrations  in  color. 
These  colored  books  have  all  been  most 
successful. 

Mr.  Menpes  has  now  started  making 
the  blocks  for  his  pictures  and  printing 
them  himsdf.  He  feels  that  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  reproductions  in  color 
if  the  medium  is  adapted  to  the  process. 
He  has  now  formed  his  own  staff  of  five — 
etchers,  operators,  and  printers — and  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  work  done  by 
such  methods  is  a  thousand  times  better 
than  those  adopted  by  the  ordinary  profes- 
sional engravers.  Mr.  Menpes'  energy 
and  enterprise  are  untiring.  He  has  sur- 
mounted serious  technical  difficulties  by  un- 
expected devices,  and  disentangled  himself 
from  artistic  perplexities  that  might  well 
have  caused  a  less  determined  innovator  to 
admit  defeat. 

Mr.  Menpes'  forthcoming  book  ";  to 
be  on  Whistler,  the  master  whom  he  has 
always  looked  up  to  with  such  reverence 
and  admiration.  This  work  will  be  most 
interesting  to  him,  for  it  will  be  in  every 
sense  a  labor  of  love.  /  -  i 
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Fenelon-A  Benevolent  Strategist 

BY  ALBERT  ELMER  HANCOCK 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  Louis  XIV  was  wantonly 
consuming  the  resources  of  France  and 
regarding  the  blaze  of  magnificence  as  the 
glow  of  his  personal  glory;  when  Madame 
de  Montespan  was  departing  from  Ver- 
sailles with  her  baggage  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  replacing  her  unsanctified 
charms  ^vith  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual 
sobriety;  when  those  courtiers  who  sym- 
pathetically coughed  if  the  king  had  a  cold 
were  preparing  to  follow  their  benign 
model  into  his  senile  and  belated  mania  . 
for  piety — Fenelon,  that  master  of  finesse 
who  wrought  out  his  purposes  amid  sweet- 
ness and  light,  came  insinuatingly  into 
prominence. 

Fenclon's  character  was  full  of  para- 
doxes, of  the  contradictions  of  opposite 
qualities.  At  once  pliant  and  obstinate, 
qtoHtaneous  and  cautious,  revolutionary 
and  conservative,  his  nature  in  the  main 
breathed  out  a  delicious  perfume  of  aSec- 
tion  to  all  the  world.  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  men  whom  optimists  instinctively 
adore  and  cynics  habitually  suspect.  The 
record  of  his  life  reveals  the  exquisite  cul- 
ture of  the  worldly  gentleman  united  with 
the  exalted  devotion  of  the  saint ;  and  yet, 
while  one  reads  his  plea  of  love  for  the 
universal  brother,  and  even  observes  his 
unfaltering  practice  of  the  principle,  one 
cannot  rid  oneself  of  the  haunting  sugges- 
tion that  the  gentleman  is  bidding  for 
popularity  and  the  saint  is  playing  a  dis- 
creet game  of  self-seeking.  He  never  does 
anything  to  be  censured  severely,  but  he 
faib  to  convince  one  of  his  undivided  stn- 
ccnty.  Fortune  favored  him  inwardly; 
the  itinerary  of  his  personal  ambition  ran 


directly  along  the  road  to  honor  and 
heaven.  He  was  forced  into  no  battles, 
no  compromises,  with  conscience ;  his  mo- 
tives, therefore,  were  intrenched  behind 
deeds  of  righteousness,  and  one  cannot 
impugn  them  without  a  sense  of  uncer- 
tainty and  possible  injustice. 

Saint-Simon,  that  judicial  Boswell  of 
Louis'  court,  though  forced  to  admit  the 
charm  of  Fenelon's  graciousness,  writes 
him  down  as  a  place-hunter.  His  piety, 
intimates  the  author  of  the  famous 
Memain,  was  adaptable  to  all  men  and 
circumstances,  and  he  went  from  door  to 
door,  during  his  early  years,  begging  for 
preferment.  Educated  for  the  church,  he 
applied  first  to  the  Jesuits,  then  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  at  last  to  the  Sulpicians,  through 
whose  influence  finally  he  obtained  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime,  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  preceptor  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  grandson  of  the  king  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne.  It  was  a  great 
opportunity  and  Fenelon  was  undoubtedly 
the  man  to  meet  it ;  and  he  did  so,  using 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  duke,  of  France, 
of  humanity,  and  possibly,  beneath  all  else, 
for  the  benefit  of  Fenelon. 

Once  brought  into  the  royal  household, 
he  ingratiated  himself  into  the  spiritual 
counsels  of  Madame  de  Maintenon — who 
had  now  become  the  king's  oracle — and 
his  subtle  audacity,  under  the  impulse  of 
his  craving  for  domination,  even  ventured 
to  harbor  designs  on  the  king's  own  con- 
science. If  we  accept  with  Saint-Simon 
the  darker  interpretation  of  his  character, 
we  must  conceive  him  to  be  a  self-seeker 
of  amazing  guile ;  for,  while  amiably  grap- 
pling the  soul  of  the  future  young  mon- 
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arch  in  his  octopus  affections,  and  instruct- 
ing his  ward  in  the  obligations  of  a  noble 
sovereign,  he  cherished  at  the  same  time 
the  stupendous  project  of  reducing  the 
prince  to  mental  servitude  and  of  becoming 
the  masterful  Richelieu  of  his  reign. 

Whatever  his  motives,  he  indisputably 
did  obtain  full  command  of  the  royal 
youth,  and  he  did  transform  his  character. 
The  story  is  a  psychological  romance  of 
education.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  when 
Fenelon  took  hold  of  him,  was  a  passion- 
ate boy,  subject  lo  wild  fits  of  rage,  the 
easy  slave  of  the  vices,  and  by  tempera- 
ment savage  and  arrogant.  His  preceptor 
harnessed  him  in  the  light  reins  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  made  the  road  to  knowl- 
edge as  attractive  as  a  rose  lane,  and  won 
his  heart  with  an  enchanter's  power. 
With  that  once  in  his  possession,  Fenelon 
instilled  into  the  boy's  mind  his  own 
advanced  ideas  about  the  duties  of  mon- 
archs,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
welfare  of  nations.  In  time,  yielding  to 
the  indirect  persuasiveness  of  his  teacher's 
affectionate  personality,  the  duke  became 
as  docile  as  a  broken  colt — some  say  as 
weak  as  a  broken-spirited  colt. 

This  darker  estimate  of  Fenelon's  pur- 
pose is  certainly  gratuitous.  Sainte-Beuve 
raises  a  protest  against  Saint-Simon's  con- 
temporary near-sightedness.  And,  in  truth, 
the  complete  relations  of  Fenelon  and  the 
duke,  while  they  demonstrate  the  astute- 
ness of  the  former's  mind  and  reveal  the 
subtlety  of  hisjnethods  of  mental  domina- 
tion, exonerate  him  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  sycophant  or  a  time-server.  Fene- 
lon may  have  been  a  self-seeker;  but,  if 
so,  his  ambition  boded  well  for  the  good  of 
France.  If  he  sought  for  the  power  of  a 
Richelieu,  it  was  to  govern  with  a  more 
humane  and  benevolent  zeal.  Louis,  all- 
inclusive  despot,  stood  for  the  divine  right 
and  absolute  authority  of  kings;  he  subor- 
dinated the  whole  nation  to  his  imperious 
caprices,  and  indulged  himself  in  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  and  purblind  reigns 
that  have  decorated  and  disgraced  the  his- 
tory of  monarchical  government.  Fenelon 
saw  that  this  debauch  of  magnificence  was 


bringing  sure  ruin  upon  France,  and  he 
quietly  educated  the  heir-presumptive  into 
those  larger,  humaner,  more  enlightened 
ideals  of  government  which  were  to  be 
established  a  century  later  by  a  revolution. 
"I  am  the  State,"  asserted  Louis  in  auto- 
cratic vanity.  But  bis  grandson,  trained 
in  Fenelon's  school  of  palitics,  astounded 
the  court  one  day  with  the  strange  declara- 
tion that  "the  king  was  made  for  his  sub- 
jects, and  not  the  subjects  for  the  king." 
The  man  who  thus  taught,  and  who  thus 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  royal 
house,  was  certainly  no  time-server. 

The  Jdvtntures  af  Ttltmachus,  Fenelon's 
chief  contribution  to  literature,  was  one  of 
the  effective  instruments  of  his  instruction. 
An  account  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses' 
son  in  search  of  his  father,  it  purports,  like 
Gulliver's  Travels,  to  be  only  a  fanciful 
tale;  but,  in  its  deeper  signification,  it  is 
an  allegorical  study  of  the  ideal  prince  for 
modern  times.  In  this  fascinating  book, 
which,  like  Gulliver's  Travels  again,  a 
child  reads  for  the  adventurous  story  and 
an  adult  for  its  political  wisdom,  we  see 
that  Fenelon  was  a  precursor  of  Rousseau 
and  the  revolution.  He  did  not  indeed 
go  so  far  as  to  advocate  democracy  and  the 
inalienable  authority  of  the  people ;  but,  in 
direct  antagonism  to  Louis'  autocracy,  he 
argued  for  such  a  decentralization  of  power 
as  should  enable  the  nation  at  large  to 
share  in  pubiic  affairs ;  and  he  taught  that 
the  ruler  was  under  obligation  to  measure 
up  to  the  standard  of  righteousness. 

Such  an  attitude  as  this,  in  an  age  which 
took  the  contrary,  is  sufficient  proof  that 
Fenelon  was  no  crier  of  a  popular  cause. 
He  was  an  original  thinker.  A  brilliant, 
progressive,  independent  intellect,  he  was 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  fibrous 
tenacity  which  hangs  on  for  the  sake  of 
convictions.  If  he  had  deep-rooted  con- 
victions, he  stood  for  them  only  until  his 
prudence,  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
valor,  bade  him  retreat.  And  here  we  see 
the  unique,  triumphant  quality  of  hi; 
finesse.  In  the  midst  of  a  defeat  he  could 
turn  a  seeming  humiliation  into  a  source 
of  personal  glory. 
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His  battle  with  the  court  preacher, 
Bossuet,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Quiet- 
ism-^the  most  dramatic  incident  in  his 
biography — is  the  best  illustration  of  this 
Protean  phase  of  his  character.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  century,  Louis,  irritated  by 
Fenelon's  intellectual  hostility  but  fully 
aware  of  his  wide  popularity,  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  The  apparent 
honor  was  tantamount  to  dismissal  from 
Versailles  in  disgrace.  Fenelon,  obeying 
the  royal  mandate,  however,  went  into  his 
episcopal  exile.  Several  years  before  he 
had  become  interested  in  Madame  Guyon, 
an  apostle  of  a  new  doctrine  of  Quietism, 
which  taught  that  the  highest  life  of  the 
soul  is  found  in  prayer,  and  that  prayer  is 
passive  receptivity  to  the  divine  effluence; 
a  cult,  as  one  can  readily  see,  which  sub- 
ordinates the  value  of  good  works  and 
leads  to  mystical  inactivity.  Through 
Fenelon's  influence  the  patronage  of  the 
religiously-minded  de  Maintenon  was  ex- 
tended to  Madame  Guyon ;  but  when  she 
began  to  drift  toward  patent  heresy  she  - 
was  deserted  by  her  patroness,  and  ulti- 
mately was  called  to  trial.  Fenelon,  after 
the  examination  that  followed,  published 
in  her  defense  his  Maximi  »f  the  Saints,  a 
book  which,  as  Petit  de  JuUeville  remarks, 
is  a  defense  of  mysticism  In  theory. 
Bossuet,  once  his  friend,  representing  the 
other  trend  of  religious  practice  and  re- 
garding the  Maxims  as  dangerous,  issued 
his  condemnation.  A  war  of  pamphlets 
followed — one  of  the  most  important  theo- 
Ic^cal  controversies  of  modern  times. 
Bossuet,  man  of  directness  and  force,  was 
the  heavyweight  in  the  contest;  while 
Fenelon,  light  and  quick  on  his  feet,  skil- 
ful in  tactics,  shifted  his  positions  so  warily 
as  to  elude  direct  attack.  When  finally 
Bossuet  delivered  his  blow,  after  the 
battleground  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Holy  See  at  Rome,  Fenelon  made  it 
appear  that  his  opponent  was  a  bully  strik- 
ing 3  defenceless  man.  Bossuet  won  the 
decision,  but  Fenelon  was  the  virtual  victor. 
He  had  played  on  the  emotions  of  the 
audience  with  such  tact,  he  had  maintained 
luch  graceful  dignity  in  a  fight,  and  he 


went  back  to  his  diocese  submitting  to 
the  decision  of  his  superior  with  such  be- 
nignant humility  and  imperturbable  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  that  his  defeat  gave  him  a 
halo.     He  was  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Cambrai,  where,  though  possessing  a  mag- 
nificent palace  and  a  princely  income,  he 
gave  all  his  time  and  attention  to  the  alle- 
viation of  misery  in  his  parish.  Fenelon 
was  one  of  the  first  of  our  modern  human- 
itarians. "I  love  my  family  better  than 
myself,"  he  proclaimed;  "my  country 
better  than  my  family,  and  humanity  better 
than  my  country."  His  cry  was, "  Enlarge 
your  heart ! "  and  in  argument  his  persua- 
sive power  appealed  to  the  sentiments 
rather  than  to  the  reason.  By  an  instinct, 
which  emanated  partly  from  vanity  and 
panly  from  philanthropy,  he  courted  the 
good  will  of  all  the  world,  even  of  lackeys. 
While  at  Versailles  he  was  under  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  his  natural  genius  for 
intrigue;  but,  once  detached  from  his 
dreams  of  power,  once  reconciled  to  the 
exile  at  Cambrai  and  busied  among  his 
parishioners,  his  figure  looms  up  bright  and 
large  in  lovable  dignity.  He  was  instant 
In  service  to  high  and  low,  and  through 
his  deeds  of  charity  he  became  the  idol  of 
the  people  and  the  object  of  deference  to 
enemies.  When  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene  passed  through  his  territory,  on 
their  way  to  Blenheim,  they  gave  strict 
orders  that  the  estates  of  Fenelon  should 
be  left  undisturbed.  He  died  in  1715,  six 
months  before  Louis,  leaving  a  reputation 
which,  like  the  luster  of  highly  polished 
metal,  changes  with  the  point  of  view. 
To  some  he  is  a  saint ;  to  others  he  is  the 
enlightened  priest  of  a  feudal  age;  to  still 
others  he  is  the  forerunner  of  democracy, 
with,  its  liberty  and  open-hearted  sympa- 
thies ;  while  to  certain  latter-day  critics  he 
seems  only  a  wily,  nondescript,  feminine 
and  sentimental  in  temperament,  who, 
being  the  friend  of  all  the  world,  is 
really  the  friend  of  nobody. 
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But  yesterday  some  tons  of  iron  ore  lay 
embedded  jn  the  drifts  of  Wisconsin,  some 
pounds  of  copper  in  the  hills  of  Montana, 
some  seams  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania. 
Today  these  substances,  more  or  less 
transformed,  arc  being  hurried  to  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Tomorrow 
they  will  be  converted,  regenerated,  corre- 
lated, and  crystalized.  At  eventide  the 
breath  of  motion  will  be  blown  into  the 
nostrils  of  seven  leviathan  locomotives 
which  will  go  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  One  will  go  to  the  prairies 
of  the  Southwest,  where  it  will  haul  a  mile 
of  cars  laden  with  corn  ;  another  will  climb 
the  Andes  to  penetrate  the  former  haunts 
of  the  Incas;  another  will  haul  almond- 
eyed  Japanese  past  the  century-crusted 
temples  of  Buddha ;  one  will  pull  a  train 
de  luxe  across  the  frozen  steppes  of 
Siberia;  another  will  transport  Soudanese 
to  the  tomb  of  EI  Mahdi;  one  will  take 
American  cotton  goods  to  the  shores  of 
Victoria-Nyanza ;  and  one  will  haul  a  train- 
load  of  pilgrims  under  the  very  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  waking  the  echoes  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane. 

If  the  time  limit  mentioned  were  strictly 
accurate,  if  it  were  a  mere  magician's 
wand  that  converted  raw  material  into 
iron  horses,  we  should  say  it  was  a  miracle. 
But  is  it  less  miraculous  that  this  metamor- 
phosis requires  a  few  weeks,  or  months, 


patches,  it  is  a  livmg,  almost  a  sentient 
organism,  the  crux  of  transportation  which 
is  so  great  a  factor  in  civihzation,  a  maker 
and  breaker  of  fortunes,  a  conservator  of 
social  forces,  a  gladiator  in  war,  and  an 
emblematized  cornucopia  in  peace.  A 
wonderful  transformation  has  been  wrought 
by  the  mind  of  man,  of  many  men  who 
have  hammered  and  punched,  heated  and 
pressed,  moulded  and  bent,  polished  and 
painted  into  the  raw  materials  those  new 
and  essential  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties that  give  the  whole  enduring  life  and 
power.  The  process  seems  more  than 
physical,  for,  though  a  locomotive  cannot 
speak  nor  think,  it  can  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  slightest  control  of  man,  and 
becomes  itself  only  less  than  a  sentient 
being.  It  is  not  the  material  in  it  that  is 
of  value.  The  locomotive  is,  in  efiect,  a 
psychological  development,  an  abstraction 
embedded  in  metal. 

The  American  Indian  spent  untold  cen- 
turies on  this  continent,  and  made  abso- 
lutelyno  impression  upon  it  because  he  had 
no  beast  of  burden  save  his  squaw,  and  her 
limitations  were  too  great  for  progress. 
The  Caucasian  invader,  inside  of  a  half- 
century,  transformed  America  into.a  garden 
because  he  made  for  himself  servants  to  do 
his  bidding.  If  "the  horse  is  the  best 
friend  of  man,"  the  superlative  position 
belongs  to  the  iron  species.  The  locomo- 
tive is  the  chief  agency  of  democracy.     It 
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b  the  levcler  of  ranks,  the  annihilator  of 
space,  the  enemy  of  sectionalism,  and  the 
goddess  of  plenty.  A  century  ago  the  man 
who  had  to  take  a  trip  of  two  hundred 
miles  made  his  will,  wept  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  primed  his  pistol,  and  resigned 
himself  to  the  mercies  of  an  inscrutable 
Providence.  Today  he  takes  a  trip  of  a 
thousand  miles  in  ease  and  comfort  with 
less  concern  than  is  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  material  tor  a  waistcoat.  A 
century  ago  a  ton  of  freight  was  moved 
thirty  miles  a  day  with  difficulty,  and  at  a 
cost  of  ten  cents  k  mile.  Today  railroad 
managers  think  regretfully  of  the  time 
when  their  returns  averaged  a  cent  a  ton  a 
mile — days  never  to  return.  Last  year  the 
average  cost  was  less  than  eight-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  ton  per  mile.  If  it  had  been  one 
tenth  more  per  ton  per  mile  the  added  gain 
would  have  amounted  to  $150,000,000, 
or  almost  one-fourth  of  the  actual  net 
earnings  from  all  sources. 

Or  to  make  the  point  more  impressive, 
take  from  your  pocket  a  copper  cent. 
Consider  how  small  would  be  its  addition 
to  the  cost  of  transporting  a  ton  of  freight 
one  hundred  miles.  Yet  if  the  railroads 
last  year  had  received  this  added  revenue, 
it  would  have  increased  their  net  earnings 
by  the  sum  of  |i5,ooo,ooo.  The  loco- 
motive which,  by  hauling  more  cars,  can 
earn  this  added  ten-thousandth  part  of  a 
dollar  net  per  ton  for  each  mile,  is  a  finan- 
cial winner,  beloved  of  railway  managers. 

The  largest  institution  in  the  world  for  the 
manufacture  of  locotnotives  is  the  Baldwin 
Works  of  Philadelphia.  Here  almost 
one-half  of  the  product  of  the  country  is 
manufactured.  It  is  singular  in  many 
respects;  in  none  more  so,  in  these  days 
of  concentration,  than  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  a  coiporation.  The  firm  name  is 
Burnham,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  includes 
seven  partners  having  interests  of  various 
amounts.  Every  one  of  these  men  began 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  his  way  up  to 
leadership,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  put  a 
cent  into  the  firm.  They  put  in  immense 
amounts  of  intelligently  directed  energy, 
and  have  taken  out  millions  of  dollars  in 


profits.  The  plant  has  grown  like  a  snow- 
hall,  and  has  furnished  its  own  capital — a 
complete  justification  from  a  commercial 
and  financial  standpoint.  It  employs 
over  eighteen  thousand  men  in  all, 
and  has  a  pay-roll  of  over  a  million 
dollars  a  month,  paid  invariably  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  The  firm  has  never  had 
any  labor  difiiculty;  on  the  contrary,  every 
employee  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
works — honesty,  industry,  and  a  fair  field 
for  all.  The  coming  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty are  now  lads  in  overalls  and  jumpers, 
delving  in  grease;  or  young  men  poring 
over  drafting  boards  and  office  desks.  The 
superintendents  and  foremen  are  Baldwin 
men,  and  their  successors  are  now  working 
under  their  eyes. 

The  number  of  men  employed  exceeds 
that  of  any  private  organization  in  the 
world  devoted  to  a  single  industry.  The 
Krupp  works  at  Essen  employ  more,  but 
that  institution  is  a  microcosm  performing 
all  sorts  of  functions  and  producing  any- 
thing that  will  destroy  life  and  property. 
At  the  Baldwin's  only  locomotives  are 
born,  and  these  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  The  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany has  combined  eight  great  factories, 
and  these  together  about  equal  the  output 
of  the  Baldwin  plant  alone.  There  arc 
immense  corporations,  like  the  Steel  Trust, 
with  more  employees,  but  no  private 
partnership  with  a  roll  comparable  to  this. 

The  works  were  founded  in  1832  by 
Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  a  jeweler  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  been  forced  by  dulncss  in 
his  trade  to  take  up  that  of  steam-engine 
building.  In  1831  he  made  a  toy  loco- 
motive for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the 
next  year  built  Old  Ironsides,"  a  service- 
able engine,  for  the  Philadelphia,  German- 
town  and  Norristown  Railway.  At  the 
first  test  it  failed  tocome  up  to  what  the 
company  claimed  as  specifications,  and 
afteralongsquabbleasettlement  was  made 
at  $3,500,  or  $500  less  than  contract  price. 
In  constructing  this  Mr.  Baldwin  had  little 
precedent  to  guide  him.  He  had  only 
seen  crude  descriptions  of  the  mode  of 
construction   abroad,   and   had  examined 
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some  parts  of  an  English  engine  imported 
but  not  put  together.  It  was  in  many 
respects  an  original  conception.  Eventually 
this  engine  became  the  fastest  and  strongest 
locomotive  in  the  country,  attaining  a 
speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  though  at 
first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity,  and 
was  only  used  to  haul  passengers  in  fair  < 
weather;  in  rainy  weather  horses  hauled 
the  cars  as  formerly.  Discouraged  by  the 
problems  he  had  to  solve,  by  some  defects 
which  soon  appeared,  and  by  difficulty  in 
getting  his  money,  Mr.  Baldwin  at  one 
time  announced  that  this  was  his  last 
locomotive.  He  lived  until  1866,  having 
constructed  his  thousandth  locomotive  in 
1862.  That  output  of  thirty  years  was 
doubled  in  the  twelve  months  of  1903. 
There  have  been  great  extensions  of  the 
plant,  until  now  it  covers  eighteen  acres  in 
Philadelphia,  and  many  more  at  Burnham, 
near  Lewistown,  Pa.,  where  the  heavy 
forging  is  done.  Of  the  employees  who 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  his 
early  years,  Mr.  Burnham,  the  present 
senior  partner,  alone  survives.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  firm  from  the 
young  men  who  have  developed  ability, 
and  whose  brains  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  concern.  There  are  no  titles  what- 
ever, and  each  partner  devotes  his  energy 
to  that  special  division  of  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  suited. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  a  locomotive,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
have  any  real  idea  of  how  it  is  constructed 
or  how  it  runs.  This  is  no  place  for  any 
technical  descriptions,  but  a  few  words 
here  may  illuminate  what  is  to  follow.  Like 
the  human  body  the  locomotive  contains 
what  may  be  called  legs,  lungs,  a  stomach, 
and  a  backbone.  Brains  it  has  none, 
except  as  supplied  by  the  engineer;  but  so 
much  brain  power  has  been  hammered 
into  it  during  construction  that  it  answers 
to  its  governing  power  with  all  the  swift- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  human  system. 
In  the  accompanying  designs  the  actual  part 
described  is  drawn  in  heavy  black  lines; 
the  rest  of  the  locomotive  is  shown  in 
mere  outline. 


The  legs  (Fig.  /)  are  the  wheels  which 
carry  the  whole  weight.  An  ordinary 
express  engine  has  two  pairs  of  driving 
wheels ;  the  largest  freight  locomotives  have 
five  pairs.  In  addition  there  are  pilot 
wheels  in  front  and  trailers  behind. 

Upon  these  wheels  is  superimposed  the 
backbone  (Fig.  2),  an  iron  or  steel  frame 
running  thewholelength  of  the  locomotive, 
on  which  is  placed  almost  the  entire  weight, 
which  it  in  turn  distributes  on  the  wheels, 
the  drivers  taking  the  greatest  share  to 
get  the  necessary  friction,  without  which 
the  wheels  would  simply  revolve  and  not 
move  forward.  The  frame  consists  of 
two  sections  like  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, some  four  feet  apart  and  bolted 
together  at  various  places.  In  the  longest 
locomotives  these  frames  are  of  three  sec- 
tions bolted  together.  The  wheels  are  set 
in  these  so  as  to  have  gome  play  to  permit 
going  around  sharp  curves. 

The  cylinder  castings  are  composed  of  ' 
two  enormous  sections  firmly  bolted  to- 
gether, containing  the  cylinders  and  valves, 
and  rest  on  the  pilot  wheels(/"ri'.  3).  In 
the  cylinders  the  actual  power  is  developed  ; 
and,  with  their  appurtenances,  they  may 
be  called  the  lungs. 

The  stomach  {Fig.  4)  is  the  largest  part, 
and  gives  the  general  appearance  to  the 
whole.  It  is  nothing  but  an  immense 
boiler  with  a  firebox  under  it. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  machine  which  the 
Baldwin's  build  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  a 
day,  or  two  thousand  a  year.  They  vary  in 
size  fromthelittle"dirtkey,"used  onanar- 
row  gauge  track  for  switching  in  a  factory 
yard,  to  the  leviathan  weighing  450,000 
pounds,  including  the  loaded  tender.  The 
types  are  various  and  constantly  changing. 
Compared  with  the  standard  locomotive 
of  ten  years  ago  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, that  of  today  shows  many  changes, 
principally,  to  the  ordinary  beholder,  in 
increased  size.  The  modern  standard 
freight  locomotive  of  the  Santa  Fe  type 
compared  with  the  best  of  thirty  years 
ago,  when  already  we  claimed  world 
superiority,  is  as  a  mastiff  to  a  fox  terrier. 

The   visitor   to   this    mighty  forge   of 
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Vulcan,  the  Baldwin  Works,  unless  he  be 
a  trained  mechanic,  comes  away  with  con- 
fused ideas  and  a  throbbing  headache. 
He  is  conscious  of  a  saturnalia  of  sounds, 
a  debauchery  of  the  eardrums,  and  an 
army  of  workmen  in  a  wilderness  of  ma- 
chinery engaged  in  every  sort  of  function 
— pounding,  welding,  forging,  planing, 
reaming,  boring,  and  riveting,  and  in  some 
mysterious  manner  producing  a  locomotive. 
He  remembers  blast  furnaces  pouring  out 
rivers  of  molten  metal  into  immense  cast- 
ing boxes;  boiiers  three  stories  high  being 
put  together  by  magical  methods ;  complete 
locomotives  whisking  through  the  air, 
apparently  flying  on  invisible  pinions;  sons 
of  Anak  swinging  hammers  with  rhythmic 
grace — all  this  and  more.  But  he  is  little 
informed  as-  to  how  this  mighty  army  per- 
forms its  varied  tasks  with  such  precision 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  tale  of  seven 
completed  locomotives  is  made  up.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  describe 
construction  in  details.  That  would  be 
interesting  to  the  expert,  but  "  caviare  to 
the  general."  Yet  there  are  glimpses  of 
this  establishment  that  are  of  dramatic 
interest,  and  which  must  appeal  to  the 
dullest  imagination. 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  from  its 
inception,  he  will  begin  at  the  drafting 
room.  Here  are  seen  one  hundred  and 
fifty  draftsmen  busily  at  work.  It  can 
be  fairly  said  that  the  creative  work  is 
done  here,  and  that  when  the  plans  pass 
to  the  construction  department  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  task  is  accomplished. 
The  man  in  the  street  has  an  idea  that 
machinery  is  built  according  to  some 
general  plan  by  a  lot  of  mechanics, 
who  cut  and  fit  to  suit,  who  make 
changes  as  they  think  proper,  and 
especially  work  out  improvements  with 
hammer  and  anvil.  This  is  a  fiction. 
Every  locomotive — even  down  to  the 
smallest  part — is  drawn  on  the  boards  by 
draftsmen  before  the  first  blow  is  struck. 
If  a  mechanic  has  an  idea  by  which  he 
can  improve  any  part,  he  works  it  out 
with  pen  and  ink  down  to  the  minutest 


detail.  When  his  plans  are  completed, 
the  work  is  practically  ended.  This  is 
why,  as  was  stated  previously,  a  locomothre 
is  simply  an  idea  clothed  in  metal.  All  the 
serious  labor  is  done  in  the  workshop  of 
the  brain,  and  this  is  why  the  firm  takes' 
to  itself  partners  from  among  the  men  who 
have  developed  capacity  to  think  out  things 
and  to  create  them  in  the  mind  before  they 
assume  physical  shape.  For,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  only  great  mechanic 
is  the  man  of  imagination,  the  seer  who 
divines  the  non-existent  and  brings  it  into 
being. 

Every  locomotive  has  its  number,  and 
each  set  of  plans  sent  to  the  shop  carries 
that  number,  which  is  affixed  to  every 
part.  Each  part  also  has  its  individual 
number.  There  are  hundreds  of  these 
plans  for  a  single  locomotive,  all  drawn  to 
a  scale;  and  so  perfect  are  they,  and  so 
expert  the  construction,  that  the  thou- 
sands of  parts  move  with  equal  steps — 
through  what  seems  a  labyrinth — to  the 
erecting  shop,  where  all  unite  at  a  given 
tim^  and  tit  perfectly.  These  plans  arc 
carefully  filed  away,  and  if  at  any  time  a  part 
breaks  or  wears  out,  be  it  in  Manchuria 
or  Central  Africa,  a  cabled  order  giving 
only  certain  cabalistic  numbers  will  insure 
the  swift  delivery  of  a  substitute  that  will 
fit  exactly.  The  writer  was  once  in  an 
accident,  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin, 
where  two  Baldwin  locomotives  of  the 
same  type,  built  from  the  same  plans,  had 
a  head-on  collision.  Out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  two  one  complete  locomotive  was 
made,  and  one  train  proceeded.  AH  the 
parts  in  locomotives  of  the  same  type  sac 
made  according  to  the  same  templets,  and 
are  interchangeable.  Every  workman,  who 
does  anything  to  any  numbered  piece  of 
work,  has  a  sheet  upon  which  he  writes  the 
number  of  hours  he  has  labored  and  the 
rate.  When  a  locomotive  is  completed  it 
is  known  to  the  cent  what  it  has  cost  for 
materials  and  labor.  Much  of  the  work 
is  done  on  the  piece  system,  the  mechan- 
ics earning  according  to  their  rapidity  and 
skill. 

Following  somewhat  the  order  of  the 
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various  parts  enumerated,  let  u>  take  a 
Txpid  glance  at  important  features  in  con- 
struction. The  visitor  fiist  cntcn  the 
foundry,  an  immense  gloomy  cavern  rcdo' 
lent  with  the  tang  of  Mother  E^th.  It 
is  lined  on  one  side  with  blast  furnaces, 
and  the  floor  is  covered  with  casting  boxes 
in  which  arc  the  matrices,  formed  in  mold- 
ing sand.  The  workmen  move  about  like 
Nibelungs  guarding  the  treasures  in  the 
caverns  of  the  Rhine.  Just  outside  is  the 
raw  material,  where  all  sorts  of  scrap  and 
pig-iron  are  used  to  fill  the  cupolas  of  the 
furnaces.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
an  immense  crane  pick  up  a  heavy  ball, 
weighing  tons,  drop  it  on  the  scrap,  and 
then  hoist  a  great  barrow  of  broken  mate- 
rial to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is 
plunged  into  the  seething  vortex  below. 
When  this  mixture  is  properly  melted,  and 
the  chemical  constituents  found  correct, 
valves  arc  opened  and  the  hundreds  of 
casting  boxes  are  filled  raj>idly. 

The  drive  wheels  are  taken  to  a  shop 
where  the  holes  for  the  axle  are  bored,  and 
these  are  made  slightly  smaller  than  the 
axle  itself.  A  powerful  hydraulic  press 
forces  the  axle  into  the  wheels  until  they 
are  on  just  as  tight  as  if  the  whole  were  cast 
or  forged  in  a  single  piece.  Then  wheels 
>nd  axle  are  put  in  an  immense  lathe,  and 
the  Hms  are  trimmed  down  smooth,  ready 
for  the  tires,  which  are  slightly  less  in  diam- 
eter than  the  wheel  itself.  The  forged 
steel  tires,  made  elsewhere,  are  then  heated 
until  they  expand  so  as  to  fit  easily  on  the 
wheel;  then  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
turned  on,  the  tire  shrinks,  and  is  as  firmly 
fixed  on  the  wheel  as  if  welded.  It  can 
never  come  off  until  the  tire  is  heated 
again.  The  drivers  and  other  wheels  are 
now  taken  to  the  erecting  shop,  placed  in 
position  on  a  track,  and  the  legs  are 
completed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progressive 
development  of  the  castings  for  the  cylin- 
ders, which  pass  through  many  processes 
before  they  are  ready.  In  the  largest  com- 
pound locomotives  the  two  great  castings 
bolted  together,  which  form  the  front, 
weigh  nine  tons,  or  as  much  at  many  an 


entire  locomotive  of  two  generations  ago. 
The  cylinders  are  reamed  and  bored  out 
by  many  intricate  machines,  one  of  which 
bores  three  holes  at  once.  When  these 
castings  have  passed  through  all  the  stages, 
are  bolted  together,  are  carried  by  an  ingen- 
ious "go-devil" — called  a  walking  crane — 
to  the  erecting  shop,  and  placed  on  the 
pilot-wheel  truck — the  lungs  and  legs  are 
Jinished. 

The  frames  are  cast  or  foiled  at  Burn- 
ham,  where  most  of  the  heavy  work  of  this 
sort  is  performed.  The  two  parallel  steel 
pieces — after  being  trimmed  and  punched 
and  perforated  for  all  sorts  of  parts — are 
bolted  to  the  cylinders,  firmly  braced  in 
various  places  along  their  length  and  at 
the  rear  end,  and  eventually  placed  directly 
on  the  drive  and  trailer  wheels.  When  the 
boiler  has  been  placed  on  this  frame,  and 
the  wheels  inserted,  the  general  outline  of 
the  locomotive  is  complete. 

The  making  of  the  boiler  affords  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  shops,  and 
furnishes  a  test  for  the  nerves  of  the 
onlooker.  These  boilers  arc  made  of 
plates  of  steel  which  are  rolled  up  and 
riveted  together  in  sections.  In  one  corner 
of  the  shop  a  man  is  seen,  with  a  diagram 
before  him,  drawing  with  chalk  on  an 
immense  rectangular  steel  plate  a  lot  of 
lines  seemingly  in  all  directions,  until  it 
looks  as  if  he  were  designing  Brobdignagian 
cobwebs.  After  him  comes  a  brisk  work- 
man with  hammer  and  steel  punch.  At 
every  intersection  of  two  lines  he  makes  a 
slight  dent  with  his  tool.  In  a  few 
moments  he  has  skipped  over  the  immense 
plate,  and  with  unerring  aim  has  marked 
where  every  rivet  hole  is  to  be.  The  plate 
is  suddenly  whisked  up  into  the  air  and 
carried  by  a  traveling  electric  crane  to 
another  corner  where  are  the  punching 
machines.  The  machines  punch  rivet 
holes  through  the  plate  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  it  were  made  of  cheese.  Ail  the  men 
have  to  do  is  to  see  the  plate  centered 
properly,  and  in  an  instant  there  is  a  hole. 
Down  from  somewhere  in  the  mists  above 
comes  another  giant  hand  and  the  plate  is 
gone  again.    Its  destination  depends  upon 
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the  particular  part  of  the  boiler  it  is  to 
form.  If  an  ordinary  section,  it  is  passed 
between  triple  rollers  and  curved  as  easily 
*s  if  it  were  a  sheet  of  paper.  If  it  is  the 
rear  end  of  the  boiler,  it  has  to  go  through 
a  most  interesting  process,  one  that  excites 
the  imagination  of  the  visitor.  It  is  now 
perfectly  flat;  but  it  must  form  the  end 
and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  to 
liU  such  a  function  it  must  be  pressed  into 
a  new  shape.  This  is  done  by  heating  it 
white  hot  in  a  furnace  in  front  of  an 
immense  hydraulic  press.  Tremendous 
heat  is  necessary  to  raise  the  plate  tq  the 
proper  temperature,  and  around  the  witches' 
brew  men  stand  noting  the  exact  progress 
of  the  plate  in  its  fiery  bed.  In  the  press 
are  placed  reciprocating  steel  dies,  one  above 
and  one  below,  molded  so  as  to  give  the 
exact  shape  required  for  the  plate.  When 
all  is  ready  the  furnace  door  opens,  an  iron 
hand  reaching  in  seizes  the  plate,  draws  it 
on  to  the  press,  the  foreman  moves  a  lever, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  seething,  shim- 
mering, almost  molten  plate  is  noiselessly 
forced  into  shape,  with  all  the  ease  that 
my  lady  crumples  a  rose  leaf  in  her  hand. 
It  is  a  short  and  simple  operation,  but 
seemingly  impossible  things  are  done  with- 
out eSort  in  such  a  way  as  to  startle  the 
beholder. 

Or,  perhaps  it  is  the  section  of  the  boiler 
which  connects  the  larger  portion  at  the 
back  with  the  one  of  smaller  diameter  in 
front.  This  is  the  gusset  or  "  bias  piece," 
which  is  punched  and  rolled  and  finally 
welded  ;  for  this  is  the  place  where  the 
boiler  will  show  weakness,  if  anywhere, 
and  it  must  be  made  especially  strong. 

When  an  ordinary  plate  has  been  rolled 
into  a  hoop,  the  ends  are  riveted,  not  by 
hand,  but  by  an  ingenious  machine  which 
takes  seconds  where  otherwise 
would  be  required.  Likewise  the  i 
are  riveted  together — the  rear  one,  con- 
taining the  fire-box,  being  large  enough 
for  half  a  dozen  men  to  play  a  game  of 
cards  in  with  case.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  sights  in  the  shop  is  to  sec  these 
sections  bolted  together.  At  the  last  the 
boiler  section  is  about  forty  feet  long,  and 
10 


standing  on  end  looks  much  like  an 
immense  chimney.  The  riveting  is  done 
by  what  looks  more  like  a  gigantic  pair 
of  alligator's  jaws  than  anything  else.  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  there 
was  an  immense  saurian  standing  on  his 
tail,  with  only  his  elongated  jaws  pro- 
jecting. Between  these  jaws  the  boiler  is 
swung,  and  into  every  pair  of  holes  con- 
necting the  sections  a  red-hot  rivet  is 
placed.  Then  the  jaws  close  and  bite  the 
end  of  the  rivet  with  many  tons  power, 
and  the  work  is  instantaneously  finished. 
Open  the  jaws  go,  another  rivet  slips  in, 
the  alligator  winks,  and  there  you  are 
again  I  In  spite  of  the  terrible  noise  going 
on  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  a  fascinating  sight 
which  the  visitor  hates  to  leave. 

When  the  boiler  is  complete  it  is  placed 
on  the  frame,  the  tubes  are  inserted,  and 
a  hundred  men  rush  at  it  with  varied 
intentions.  Some  interlace  it  with  wires ; 
some  put  on  steam  domes,  stacks,  air 
pumps,  indicators;  while  others  cover  the 
boiler  with  asbestos,  and  finally  put  on  the 
sheet-steel  jacket  with  which  the  public  is 
familiar.  At  this  stage  of  the  game  the 
machine  is  covered  with  men,  and  the 
sight  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  that  of 
a  Pliocene  sow  surrounded  by  a  hundred 
sucking  pigs.  Finally  comes  the  steam 
test,  when  the  boilers  arc  given  a  pressure 
never  possible  in  ordinary  operations.  If 
there  is  the  slightest  defect  now  is  the 
time  it  will  be  disclosed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  seldom  is.  Long  before  this  time 
tests  have  been  made  of  every  piece,  and 
at  the  first  sign  of  weakness  the  part,  no 
matter  how  much  it  has  cost,  is  sent  to 
the  scrap-heap,  where  any  day  may  be  seen 
the  crushed  bones  of  what  might  have  been 
locomotives.  The  loss  is  great,  but 
inevitable  in  dealing  with  metals. 

In  the  erecting  shops  the  visitor  comes 
upon  perhaps  fifty  locomotives,  of  various 
sizes,  in  all  stages  of  forwardness.  Most 
of  them  seem  mere  wrecks  to  the  ordinary 
beholder.  In  one  comer  there  arc  seven 
apparently  but  little  more  advanced  than 
the  rest,  and  it  appears  impossible  that  in 
a  few  hours  they  will  "  walk  ofi  on  their 
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feet,"  complete  in  every  detail  except  for 
the  last  touches,  which  are  put  on  at  the 
round-house  a  mile  away. 

It  is  in  the  erecting  shop  that  one  can 
watch  the  assembling  process  with  some 
intelligent  comprehension  of  what  is  going 
on.  The  materials  fly  like  song  birds  to 
their  meeting  place,  borne  through  the  aJr 
by  overhead  electric  cranes  which  are  al- 
most unnoticed,  so  silently  do  they  move. 
The  sight  of  a  full-fledged  locomotive 
soaring  away  makes  the  senses  swim,  and 
reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  Sind- 
bad  and  the  roc  that  carried  him  from 
the  loadstone  island. 

These  are  some  hints  of  the  general 
plan  of  operation,  but  they  can  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  tremendous  energies 
that  are  manifested,  of  the  cumulative 
intelligence  which  is  directing  men  and 
marvelous  tools  in  all  parts  of  the  works, 
and  of  the  dramatic  scenes  constantly  en- 
acted in  every  stage  of  the  operation ;  for, 
although  tools  do  most  of  the  work,  there 
are  times  when  only  the  skilfully  directed 
power  of  the  human  arm  can  meet  require- 
ments. In  one  shop  a  half-dozen  men 
stand  on  top  of  a  boiler  swinging  enor- 
mous sledges,  with  the  grace  of  an  Apollo 
and  the  rhythm  of  an  orchestra.  The 
leitmotiv  of  this  grand  opera,  in  which 
nearly  eighteen  thousand  men  produce  the 
harmony  of  discord,  might  well  be  that 
of  Siegfried's  Sword.  Could  Kraus  or 
Burgstaller  add  to  their  vocal  gifts  the  dig- 
nity, grace,  and  dynamic  intensity  of  one 
of  the  Baldwin  mechanics  in  action,  the 
sword-forging  scene  would  be  the  most 
dramatic  ever  presented  on  the  stage. 
Next  after  a  lovely  woman  the  nost  beau- 
tiful sight  in  the  world  is  that  of  a  well- 
built  man  exerting  every  muscle.  At 
Baldwin's  there  are  figures  which  Michael 
Angelo  would  have  loved  more  than  the 
classic  Torso.  Cumulatively  they  are  an 
epic  of  the  human  ph)^ique  set  to  a  mighty 
pean  of  industrial  harmony.  For,  "whilst 
this  muddyvesture  of  decay  doth  grosslyclose 
it  in, ' '  we  still  can  see  and  hear  and  feel  some 
echo  of  that  "harmony  in  immortal  souls" 
when  set  to  the  music  of  physical  efiort. 


Or,  take  the  sight  in  one  of  the  alleys 
when  a  locomotive  has  been  hauled  a  few 
hundred  feet  away  for  finishing  touches  I 
Following  after  come  two  hundred  sturdy 
men — begrimed  indeed,  clad  to  be  sure  in 
greasy  jumpers — but  there  is  a  poetry  in 
their  motion,  the  unconscious  grace  and 
perceptible  power  which  make  a  proces- 
sional more  pleasing  than  a  parade  of  gal- 
lant knights  in  gayest  armor.  As  one  sees 
that  mass  of  humanity  swing  down  the 
aisles,  as  he  thinks  of  all  the  mighty  ele- 
ments of  intelligently  directed  energy  he 
has  seen,  of  the  countless  tons  of  material 
resistlessly  moving  to  this  last  scene  of 
activity,  it  begins  to  dawn  upon  him  that 
these  men  are  imprisoning  in  the  locomo- 
tive the  mighty  potential  forces  which  in 
its  long  career  it  will  release  at  command. 
The  sunlight  of  countless  ages  ago  was 
congealed  in  the  coal  which,  under  new 
chemical  combinations  in  the  locomotive 
tire-box,  will  release  the  heat  and  convert 
the  impri^pned  raindrops  in  the  boiler  into 
steam.  Touched  by  man  these  potential 
forces  are  recalled  to  life  by  a  force  equal 
to  their  own. 

One  will,  however,  miss  the  lesson  of 
this  industrial  community  if  he  fails  to 
grasp  the  wonderful  system  which  per- 
vades the  whole.  Eighteen  thousand  men, 
which  includes  the  force  at  Burnham, 
do  not  start  daily  with  a  mass  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  in  twenty-four  hours  convert  it 
into  seven  locomotives — in  spite  of  the 
fanciful  statement  which  begins  this  narra- 
tive. Although  seven  locomotives  are  born 
daily,  as  a  rule  three  months  or  more  elapse 
between  taking  an  order  and  completion, 
so  that  ordinarily  at  Baldwin's  there  are 
five  hundred  locomotives  in  various  stages, 
from  the  moment  of  conception  in  the 
drafting  room  to  the  final  departure  from 
the  round-house. 

Of  the  millions  of  pieces  of  material  that 
are  in  the  works  at  all  times,  each  has  its 
definitely  assigned  place  in  a  locomotive. 
There  is  no  confusion,  no  disorder,  however 
apparent  such  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
visitor.  Every  man  is  working  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  along  a  prearranged  schedule, 
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EsKh  man's  share  is  proportioned  to  the 
total  cner^  required  to  produce  a  single 
tocomotive,  and  timed  accordingly.  The 
various  parts  must  be  ready  for  the  assem- 
bling room  at  the  precise  moment  required 
— not  before  nor  afterward.  The  exact 
proportion  of  all  parts  required  is  grinding 
its  way  through  to  meet  a  definite  fixed 
date  when  the  locomotive  is  to  be  deliv- 
ered. If  all  the  parts  that  are  to  go  into 
a  single  locomotive  were  painted  red  it 
would  be  an  interesting  process  to  watch 
their  progress  through  the  shops.  Over 
eighteen  acres  of  ground,  and  many  more  of 
Boor  space,  there  would  be  seen  red  spots 
of  flotsam  and  jetsam,  apparently  drifting 
aimlessly  in  a  maelstrom  of  machinery, 
gradually  working  their  way  by  devious 
paths  to  a  common  centre.  This  would 
give  an  idea  of  how  small  a  thing  the 
largest  locomotive  is  in  such  a  gigantic 
institution. 

Under  pressure  some  remarkable  records 
of  rapid  construction  have  been  made  at 
various  times.  On  one  occasion  a  loco- 
motive was  made  complete  in  every  respect 
in  eight  days,  though  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  it  was  a  small  one.  On  other  occa- 
sions, given  the  completed  parts,  a  loco- 
motive has  been  "assembled"  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  it  is  more  economical  to 
take  more  time  in  the  operation. 

There  is  a  very  good  story  told  of  a 
British  master-mechanic  who  was  sent 
over  to  buy  some  American  locomotives 
because  the  home  shop  could  not  get  them 
out  in  time.  He  was  courteously  received 
at  Baldwin's,  where  locomotives  had  been 
built  for  nearly  every  railway  in  the  world 
except  those  in  England.  The  Briton 
was  in  haste.  Time  was  to  be  an  element 
of  any  contract;  the  quicker  the  better 
and  3  big  premium  for  haste.  The  part- 
ners reflected  that  there  were  some  loco- 
motives under  way,  which  the  visitor  had 
already  seen  and  wished  duplicated,  and 
that  the  Americans  who  had  ordered  them 
would  be  willing  to  waive  claims,  seeing 
that  others  could  be  completed  for  them 
on  time.  The  Briton  became  impatient 
for  a  definite   statement  as  to  the  time 


when  delivery  aboard  ship  would  com- 
mence. Finally  one  of  the  partners  re- 
marked: "We  are  very  anxious  to  oblige 
you  in  every  way  possible,  and  will  hasten 
the  work,  but  we  cannot  perform  miracles. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  begin  deliveries 
one  week  from  to-morrow."  The  Briton 
fell  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  following  equally  good  story  the 
firm  vouches  for;  When  General  Kit- 
chener was  fighting  his  way  southward, 
inch  by  inch,  into  the  Soudan,  his  chief 
problem  was  that  of  transportation.  To 
solve  this  he  constructed  the  famous  strate- 
gic railway.  All  the  material  was  promptly 
available  in  Great  Britain  except  the  loco- 
motives and  bridges.  To  construct  these 
English  builders  wanted  so  much  time  that 
it  would  have  disturbed  his  whole  plan  of 
campaign.  Philadelphians  built  the  Atbara 
bridge  as  if  by  magic,  and  to  Philadelphia 
he  sent  for  locomotives.  The  Baldwin's 
undertook  to  do  the  work  in  twelve  weeks, 
a  considerably  less  number  than  the  months 
required  by  British  bidders,  and  were  oflercd 
a  handsome  bonus  for  any  gain  in  time. 
The  War  Department  cabled  from  I^ondon 
one  fine  morning  that  an  inspector  had  sailed 
that  day  to  watch  the  construction.  The 
reply  was  sent  that  they  were  already  com- 
pleted, thirty-seven  days  ahead  of  time- 
Ten  days  later  the  astonished  inspector 
walked  in  to  find  his  trip  had  caused  an 
unnecessary  delay  in  delivery.  The  firm 
used  the  bonus  for  anticipated  delivery  in 
sending  one  of  its  bright  young  men  with 
the  locomotives  to  superintend  their  erec- 
tion, and  to  watch  carefully  their  initial 
operation. 

Ten  years  after  the  Baldwin  plant  was  es- 
tablished its  foreign  trade  began  with  the 
construction  of  a  locomotive  for  use  in  Aus- 
tria, and  it  grew  rapidly  untilmore  than  forty- 
six  hundred  have  been  sent  abroad,  which 
run  on  nearly  every  railway  that  has  been 
constructed.  In  the  last  five  years  the 
domestic  trade  has  engaged  most  of  the 
energies  of  the  works,  in  spite  of  increased 
capacity.  Nevertheless,  seventy  were  not 
long  ago  completed  for  British  railways.  The 
foreign  business  is  still  an  importano  ^ea- 
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turc,  and  is  expected  to  become  mote  so 
when  material  declines  in  price.  Its  de- 
velopment has  been  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  firm.  When  the  domestic  demand 
is  slight,  and  wages  and  material  are 
lower,  it  is  easier  to  compete  with  foreign 
builders,  though  efficiency  as  well  as  first 
cost  is  a  leading  factor  in  getting  outside 
orders. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  bu»ness 
is  shown  by  a  few  statistics.  The  one- 
thousandth  locomotive  was  built  in  1861, 
the  five- thousandth  in  1880,  the  ten- 
thousandth  in  1889,  the  twenty-thousandth 
in  1902,  and  the  total  up  to  December  i, 
1903,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty- 
four  thousand,  two  hundred  having  been 
built  in  October  alone.  In  1897  only  five 
hundred  were  built.  The  total  for  1903 
is  expected  to  reach  two  thousand,  or  as 
many  as  were  built  in  the  first  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  business. 

The  shops  are  operated  twenty-three 
hours  a  day  by  two  shifts  of  men.  The 
night  gang  works  twelve  hours  for  five 
nights  only,  the  works  closing  down  from 
6  P-M.  Saturday  to  7  A.M.  Monday.  As 
stated,  there  have  been  no  labor  troubles 
ivorth  mentioning — none  at  all  in  nearly 
fifty  years. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
indenturing  of  apprentices  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  now  so  generally 
abandoned.  These  apprentices  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  education 
and  general  intelligence.  The  first  class 
includes  boys  of  seventeen  years  with  a 
good  common  school  education,  who  agree 
to  work  four  years,  attend  night  school 
and  study  algebra,  geometry,  and  mechani- 
cal drawing.  They  earn  five  cents  an  hour 
the  first  year,  increasing  to  eleven  cents 
for  the  fourth,  and  receive  a  bonus  of 
$125  when  their  indentures  are  canceled 
and  they  arc  employed  as  journeymen 
mechanics. 

Apprentices  of  the  second  class  are 
chosen  from  those  who  have  had  an  ad- 
vanced grammar  or  a  high-school  training. 
They  serve  three  years,  study  at  night- 
schools,  and  receive  seven  cents  an  hour 


the  first  year,  rising  to  eleven  cents  the 
third,  and  get  a  bonus  of  $100. 

Apprentices  of  the  third  class  are  those 
over  twenty-one  who  are  graduates  of 
colleges,  technical  schools,  or  scientific 
institutions.  These  are  young  men  who 
expect  to  be  superintendents,  managers, 
or  owners  of  great  enterprises.  They 
have  received  a  thorough  technical  training, 
and  want  the  practical  knowledge  to  be 
gained  only  in  doing  things  with  their  own 
hands.  The  firm  agrees  to  teach  these 
young  men  the  business  thoroughly,  and 
only  two  years  are  required — frequently 
not  so  long.  They  receive  higher  wages 
than  the  other  classes.  It  is  largely 
from  these  apprentices  that  the  foremen, 
superintendents,  and  possibly  the  owners 
will  ultimately  come.  ■ 

The  apprentice  system  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  few  years,  but  the  results 
so  far  are  highly  gratifying.  Many  of  the 
young  men  make  such  rapid  progress  that 
their  indentures  arc  canceled  and  they 
are  given  good  positions.  From  the  ranks 
of  the  third  class  many  go  forth  to  under- 
take great  enterprises,  and  frequently  the 
firm  is  called  upon  to  recommend  some 
man  of  ability  for  a  vacant  position. 

Of  the  seven  members  of  the  firm  four 
got  their  training  in  the  business  office,  two 
were  promoted  from  the  drafting  room, 
and  one  from  the  shops.  These  seven  men 
are  lineal  and  legitimate  descendants  of 
Tubal-Cain,  James  Watt,  and  George 
Stephenson. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  a 
rare  example  in  this  age  of  a  great  business 
conducted  on  the  simple  lines  of  the 
ancient  copartnership.  No  trust-promoter 
ever  approached  the  Baldwin  works. 
These  men  have  no  bonds  to  float,  no 
watered  stock  to  sell.  They  build  only 
locomotives,  and,  if  into  them  they  have 
succeeded  in  injecting  certain  moral  quali- 
ties, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  demands 
upon  them  are  constantly  in  excess  of  their 
ability  to  produce,  and  that  they  are  proud 
of  the  splendor  of  their  achievements. 

They  are  just  completing  a  lot  of  the 
largest  locomotives  ever  built  in  the  ^porld 
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— for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad — some  to  use  oil  and  some  coal  for 
fuel.  The  illustration  on  this  page  shows 
one  of  the  freight  type,  which  is  capable  of 
hauling  on  a  level  a  load  of  six  thousand 
tons.  This  would  mean  a  train  of  loaded 
cars  more  than  a  mile  long. 

The  locomotives  built  in  a  year,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  alone  mate  a  train  of 
almost  twenty  miles,  while  on  a  level 
track  they  could  pull  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  cars.  These  figures  not  only 
give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
works,  but  of  the  total  commerce  of  the 
country.  Every  time  that  a  stronger  type 
of  locomotive  is  placed  in  operation  along 
the  shining  pathway  of  steel  which  leads 
to  commercial  supremacy,  it  means  a  sav- 
ing in  expense  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  The  price  of  nearly 
everything  is  now  fixed  by  its  transporta- 
tion cost.  If  the  time  ever  comes  in  the 
distant  future  when  there  is  a  state  of  rea- 
sonable socialism  among  rational  beings,  it 
will  be  possible  because  the  iron  horse  will 
be  able  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  dis- 
tributing over  a  wide  area  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

The  traveler,  dreaming  peacefully  in  his 
sleeper-berth,  is  waked  for  an  instant.  He 
hears  the  rhythmic  pulsation  of  the  engine 
pulling  his  train,  filled  with  contented  peo- 
ple, as  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  it  flies 
through  mountain  and  over  dale;  he  hears 
the  deep  guttural  belching  of  the  freight 
locomotive  on  another  track,  bearing  its 


rich  burden  of  freight  to  its  destination  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Another  moment 
and  he  is  peacefully  asleep,  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  surrounding 
him  are  more  miraculous  than  those  of  the 
wildest  tale  of  oriental  fancy.  Aladdin 
and  his  lamp  are  choice  figments  of  the 
imagination,  but  essentially  crude  in  con- 
ception compared  with  the  actual  results 
of  modern  science.  Daily  and  hourly  there 
are  rehearsed  before  us  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  scientific  prestidigitators,  unt'l 
there  is  no  longer  left  to  us  the  element 
of  surprise. 

The  epic  of  the  locomotive  is  one  grand 
song  of  achievement.  Its  conquests  arc 
invariably  constructive.  The  products  of 
some  of  the  greatest  factories  in  the  world 
are  designed  solely  to  ravage  and  destroy. 
The  function  of  the  locomotive  is  to  scat- 
ter plenty  over  a  smiling  land.  Funda- 
mentally it  is  the  most  useful  invention  of 
man.  It  has  reduced  this  country,  rela- 
tively, to  the  size  of  Delaware  in  the  days 
of  the  Constitutional  Fathers;  it  has  turned 
the  vast  deserts  of  Canada  into  a  granary ; 
it  is  making  the  map  of  Africa  "  all  red," 
in  the  language  of  Cecil  Rhodes;  in  three 
decades  it  has  awakened  Japan  from  her 
millennial  sloth;  and  it  is  even  now  drag- 
ging the  chariot  of  progress  into  the  heart 
of  reluctant  China. 
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Reflections  of  the  Strenuous  Life 


ON  SEA  AND  PLAIN 


Winter  has  set  in  at  last,  and  with  a 
vengeance.  Past  my  study  windows 
screams  the  northeaster  heavy  with  its 
freight  of  mingled  snow  and  hail.  All  day 
the  voice  and  fury  of  the  storm  has  been 
growing  wilder  and  more  irresistible.  My 
Saturday  afternoon  cross-country  walk, 
with  its  quiet  musings  in  solitary  lanes  and 
its  rare  gleamings  of  crimson  oak  leaves 
and  scarlet  berries,  soon  became  a  desperate 
and  losing  battle  with  the  elements.  Nip- 
ping night  and  the  northern  wind  felt  upon 
me  and  drove  me  flying  before  them  like  a 
homing  ship  to  the  snug  harbor  of  myfire- 
side.  Within  my  four  walls  I  throw  off  a 
dripping  coat,  set  the  back-log  roaring  with 
a  few  well-placed  sticks,  and  slip  into  my 
moccasins  and  oldest  jacket.  An  easy 
chair  before  the  blaze,  plenty  of  tobacco 
within  reach,  and  a  table  full  of  new  books 
to  explore — what  more  can  the  heart  of 
man  desire? 

The  volume  that  lies  nearest  to  my 
hand  bears  a  sea-green  cover  decorated 
with  a  picture  of  a  sheering  gull,  and  I 
open  it  to  an  illustration  of  a  ship  under 
storm  sails  battling  against  an  angry  sea. 
The  very  book  for  such  a  night  as  this. 
A  passage  of  Lucretius  that  I  learnt  by 
heart  in  my  senior  year,  and  had  forgotten 
long  ago,  floats  upward  to  the  surface  of 
my  memory ;  Suave,  mari  magno  — how 
does  it  go  ? 

'Til  iyiret  from  land,  when  Kai  are  raging  wild. 
To  trt  another  itrugKling  on  the  deep. 
Not  that  'til  meet  his  torment  to  behold. 
But  meet  to  looic  on  ilia,  ourselves  secure. 

So  Lucretius,  or  rather  his  English  trans- 
lator. Quite  otherwise  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock, 
ordinary  seaman  on  the  grain  ship  Royal- 


skire.  "As  for  myself,"  he  records,  while 
running  before  a  fierce  westerly  gale,  pur- 
sued by  Cape  Horn  greybeards  a  mile  and 
half  long,  "  as  for  myself  I  am  in  raptures 
with  the  magnificent  sight  and  delight  in 
the  tremendous  experience.  I  feel  fit  and 
braced  up,  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything;  there  is  a  kind  of  glorious  exhil- 
aration about  it  all  which  fills  me  until  I 
can  hardly  keep  it  down;  I  smile  and 
chuckle  to  myself,  and  watch  the  huge 
seas  like  a  scientist  over  a  new  invention." 

There  has  been  a  run  of  sea-books  in  the 
last  few  years,  one  of  the  fashions  that 
comes  and  goes  in  the  world  of  print  as  in 
other  worlds.  It  began,  I  fancy,  with  the 
startling  success  of  Mr.  Bullen's  Cruist  af 
the  Cachakt  in  1898.  In  Mr.  Kipling's 
phrase,  this  book  opened  the  door  to  a  new 
world,  and  readers  plunged  eagerly  through 
it  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  "deep  sea 
wonder  and  mystery"  that  lay  beyond.  In 
their  train  came  the  writers  like  hounds 
following  up  a  new  scent.  The  Cruise  of 
the  Cachaht  proved  the  parent  of  a  small 
library  of  voyages,  sailor's  logs,  and  sea- 
tales  founded  on  fact. 

Few  of  these  books,  1  think,  have  made 
anypermanent  impression ;  even  Mr.  Bullen 
has  never  repeated  his  first  success.  After 
all,  something  more  pertains  to  authorship 
than  the  mere  ability  to  record  in  black 
and  white  experiences,  however  startling, 
Mr.  Bullen,  for  example,  had  a  very 
unusual  set  of  experiences.  He  signed  in 
true  sailor  fashion — I  do  not  mean  drunk, 
for  he  is.  I  believe,  3  total  abstainer- 
articles  agreeing  to  go  he  knew  not  where, 
in  a  ship  whose  very  name  he  had  never 
heard,  for  a  time  and  at  a  r%te  of  wages  of 
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which  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  As  a  result 
he  found  himself  on  an  old-fashioned 
whaler  bound  on  a  three-year's  voyage 
around  the  world,  commanded  by  an  incar- 
nate devil  of  a  driving  captain,  ably  assisted 
by  four  hard-hitting  mates  of  whom  the 
last,  a  gigantic  negro,  boasted  that  no 
whaleman  afloat  could  give  htm  points  on 
man-handling. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  he  visited 
such  out  of  the  way  places  as  Tristan  da 
Cunha,  the  Cocos,  the  Kuriles,  and  the 
Solander  Rock.  He  was  in  at  the  death 
of  countless  whales — cachalots,  bowheads, 
and  humpbacks;  and  even  rode  out  the 
flurry  of  one  expiring  monster  to  whose 
back  he  had  lashed  himself  by  the  rope  of 
the  harpoon.  He  saw  a  mortal  battle 
between  a  sperm  whale  and  a  cuttle-fish  of 
almost  equal  size  ;  passed  safely  through 
the  centre  of  a  cyclone  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  crossed  the  track  of  a  deserted 
Malay  "prahu,"  drifting  along  the  sea 
with  a  deck-load  of  rotting  corpses.  He 
was  in  the  negro  mate's  boat  when  that 
giant  fought  and  thrashed  a  dozen  drunken 
mutineers  with  his  bare  hands,  and  from 
his  lofty  perch  in  the  rigging  saw  the  mate 
and  the  captain  plunge  overboard  to  their 
deaths  locked  in  the  inseparable  embrace 
of  mortal  foes. 

We  have  Mr.  Bullcn's  word  for  it 
that  the  matter  of  his  book  is  entirely 
trustworthy,  being  compiled  from  actual 
observation  and  experience,  and  in  no  case 
from  second-hand."  But  the  author  was 
so  little  master  of  his  art  that  he  squandered 
in  this  first  book,  as  Kipling  told  him, 
material  enough  to  make  five  volumes. 
The  book  is  interesting,  very  interesting 
even,  but  it  is  so  by  virtue  of  its  matter 
alone.  Mr,  Bullen's  later  work  has  been 
hopelessly  below  the  standard  of  his  first 
book,  because  of  the  distinct  falling  off  in 
the  interest  of  the  material,  unattended  by 
any  perceptible  increase  in  the  charm  of 
Style  or  skill  of  narration. 

Mr,  Sonnichsen's  Deip  Sea  Vagabonds 
reminds  one  distinctly  of  the  Cruise  of  the 
Cachaht.  But  it  is  by  no  means  so  inter- 
esting a  book.     Mr.  Sonnichsen's  adven- 


tures were  confined  apparently  to  a  couple 
of  storms  at  sea,  a  collision  on  the  Tyne, 
and  several  free  fights  afloat  and  ashore. 
The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  by  no 
means  so  pleasing  as  that  of  its  predecessor. 
There  is  a  total  lack  of  Mr.  Bullen's  naJve 
simplicity  and  unaffected  piety.  In  their 
place  we  find  too  often  a  note  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  an  affected  cynicism  which 
would  be  offensive  if  it  were  not  rather 
ridiculous.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Sonnichsen  gives  us 
in  this  book  a  striking  picture  of  the 
shady  side  of  seafaring  and  of  the  strange 
characters  that  abound  among  the  men 
that  follow  the  sea.  On  his  fim  ship,  for 
example,  Mr.  Sonnichsen's  foc'sle  mates 
included  a  Liverpool  wharf-rat  whose  sea- 
chest  was  crammed  with  the  works  of 
Darwin,  Ruskin,  Emerson,  and  Browning; 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
who  had  sunk  to  he  an  opium-smuggler 
and  had  served  his  time  with  the  chain- 
gang  on  the  roads  of  Honolulu ;  and  a 
cockney  who  had  force  perforce  enlisted 
with  the  Cuban  insurgents,  fought  for 
glory,  excitement,  and  loot,  and  finally 
escaped  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  a 
fight  in  which  his  band  had  been  exterm- 
inated by  the  Spaniards. 

But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  infor- 
mation which  we  get  is  that  concerning  the 
choiceofevilswhich  presents  itself  to  asailor 
hesitatingbetween  a  voyage  under  theUnion 
Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  an 
American  shipheislikelyat  any  time  to  have 
his  skull  cracked  or  his  ribs  smashed  in ;  on 
an  English  ship  he  is  practically  certain  to 
be  half-starved,  and  runs  a  fair  chance  of 
being  poisoned  with  ill-kept,  ill-cooked,  or 
rotten  food.  We  hear  strange  tales  of  a 
mate  known  as  Bully  Hansen — now,  praise 
Heaven,  behind  the  bars  of  a  California 
penitentiary — who  cut  a  man's  tongue  out 
on  the  Reaper,  hung  a  sailor  by  the  thumbs 
till  he  died  on  the  Mar^  Flint,  and  killed 
a  man  every  trip  on  the  Shenandoah.  And 
these  tales  have  not  only  the  ear-marks  of 
truth  but  are  corroborated  by  independent 
testimony.  Mr.  Bullen's  pages  bear  fre- 
quent witness  to  the  revolting  Jirutality}  of 
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his  officers,  and  Mr.  Lubbock  tells  hideous 
stories  of  the  exploits  of  Yanlcce  mates 
with  belaying  pins.  Small  wonder  that  the 
reputation  of  American  sailing  ships  is  such 
that  no  one  but  a  "real  tough  citizen  or 
a  long-sufiering  Dutchman"  will  step  on 
them.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in  our 
country,  it  is  commercial  greed  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  these  crimes.  "Bucko" 
mates  are  in  high  favor  with  ship-owners, 
since  their  brutalities  usually  drive  the  crews 
to  desertion  at  the  first  port,  and  in  this 
simple  fashion  the  amount  due  for  wages  is 
transferred  to  the  pockets  of  the  owners. 

Per  contra,  the  British  laws  that  efiectu- 
ally  restrain  the  maltreatment  of  the  sailor 
seem  quite  unable  to  secure  him  decent 
or  sufficient  food.  The  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  prescribe  a  minimum  ration 
— "the  legal  whack"  of  the  sailors'  dialect. 
But  this  ration  is  so  diminished  in  process 
of  preparation  that  a  man  thinks  himself 
lucky  to  get  half  a  dozen  mouthfuls  out  of 
his  allotted  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  of 
salt  beef.  The  salt  pork  which  is  served 
out  is  often  so  bad  and  so  badly  cooked  as 
to  be  altogether  uneatable,  and  when  eaten 
it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  scurvy.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  this  horrible  disease  a  weekly 
pint  of  lime  juice  is  served  out  to  all  hands 
— a  fact  which  has  given  the  British  sailing 
ship  the  nick-name  of  "lime  juicer,"  under 
which  she  is  known  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
worid.  But,  as  Mr.  Sonnichsen's  experi- 
ence shows,  this  weekly  dose  is  often 
ineffectual,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  ship 
making  a  long  voyage  with  no  opportunity 
to  take  on  fresh  meat  or  vegetables.  Even 
when  such  opportunities  occur  the  greed 
of  the  captain  or  the  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness of  the  cook  prevents  full  advantage 
being  taken  of  them. 

Mr.  Bullen  has  a  couple  of  anecdotes 
which  would  be  ridiculous  if  they  were  not 
pitiful,  of  crews  rejecting  fresh  fowls  which 
had  been  boiled  to  the  consistency  of 
shoe  leather,  or  turtle  cut  up  into  a 
mess  unfit  to  throw  to  a  dog.  Mr.  Lub- 
bock's own  experience  is  the  more  striking 
because  it  was  not  in  the  least  abnormal. 
The   Rayalikirt,   bound  from  'Frisco  for 


Liverpool,  made  a  fairly  quick  passage 
round  the  Horn,  coming  in  about  four 
months  after  sailing.  Had  she  met  with 
worse  head  winds,  or  been  driven  by  a  less 
daring  captain,  she  might  have  been  weeks 
longer  at  sea.  Yet  even  as  it  was,  both 
food  and  water  had  begun  to  run  short 
before  she  sighted  the  shores  of  England. 
Breakfast,  some  five  or  six  days  before 
landing,  consisted  of  half  a  pannikin  of 
water  tainted  with  rust,  and  two  of  the 
notorious  Liverpool  sea-biscuits  popularly 
supposed  to  be  made  of  paper  pulp.  The 
menu  of  the  Christmas  dinner  was  com- 
posed of  the  usual  ration  of  'salt  horse," 
supplemented  by  a  small  pie  of  brcakjaw 
crust  and  moldy  dried  apples,  which  sent 
half  the  crew  into  agonies  of  stomach 
cramp.  Mr.  Lubbock  himself,  although 
coming  on  board  fresh  from  the  hardships 
of  the  Klondike  and  without  an  ounce  of 
fat,  was  obliged  to  take  in  his  belt  six  holes 
during  the  course  of  his  voyage,  and 
became  so  meagre  a  skeleton  that,  in  his 
own  words,  only  his  muscles  kept  his  ribs 
from  breaking  through  his  skin.  Small 
wonder  that  a  starving  sailor  on  the 
PiUairn  stole  the  captain's  sacred  jam, 
and  that  an  English  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Lubbock  stooped  to  lick  clean  the  half- 
eaten  bowls  of  porridge  which  he  was 
ordered  to  carry  from  the  cabin  to  the  hen- 
coops. The  wonder  is  only  that  there  are 
not  more  hunger-strikes  such  as  that 
which  forced  the  captain  of  the  HindMilan, 
in  Mr.  Sonnichsen's  story,  to  substitute 
cabin  fare  for  the  condemned  army  rations 
with  which  he  was  poisoning  his  crew. 

Mr.  Lubbock's  book,  Round  the  Horn 
Sefere  the  Mast,  from  which  I  have  been 
quoting,  is  by  long  odds  a  better  piece  of 
work  than  either  Mr.  Bullen's  or  Mr. 
Sonnichsen's.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means 
because  the  author  is  a  trained  writer.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  page  of  the  book 
betrays  the  hand  of  the  unconscious  genius 
who  writes  prose,  as  M.  Jourdain  talked 
it,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  the 
fact.  Mr.  Lubbock's  grammar  is  artless 
and  unconventional,  and  his  vocabulary 
bristles  with  west-coast  and~deep-sea  slang. 
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But  though  a  purist  might  object  to  much 
in  Mr.  Lubbock's  diction,  he  would  be 
forced  at  least  to  acquit  him  of  the  capital 
crime  of  fine  writing,  which  mars  so  many 
pages  in  the  books  I  have  already  discussed. 
His  style,  in  short,  is  simply  that  of  a 
wide-awake  and  responsive  English  school- 
boy writing  home  to  a  friend  of  the  things 
he  saw,  the  men  he  met,  and  the  games 
he  played  in  his  wanderings  up  and  down 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  has  merits 
which  would  show  him  to  be  a  schoolboy 
of  a  very  unusual  type  —  a  graphic 
freshness,  a  vivid  realism,  and  an  artless 
accuracy  of  reporting.  In  the  matter  of 
conversation  and  dialogue,  particularly, 
Mr.  Lubbock  is  far  superior  to  any  of  his 
competitors.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
Boswell  of  the  forecastle. 

Along  with  this  there  are  other  merits 
of  an  even  superior  order.  The  book  is 
admirably  proportioned.  The  incidents 
which  enliven  the  narrative  never  become 
obtrusive  episodes.  It  possesses  the  great 
merit  of  unity;  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  As  we  read  this 
story  of  a  simple  voyage  round  the  Horn 
in  stormy  weather  it  begins  to  assume 
epic  proportions.  It  is  an  epic,  in  fact — 
a  nineteenth  century  prose  epic ;  and  its 
theme  is  the  battle  of  the  strong,  the  sailor 
against  the  sea. 

Mr.  Lubbock,  an  old  Eton  boy,  came 
down  to  'Frisco  from  the  North  with  the 
purpose  of  shipping  on  a  South  Sea 
■chooncr  and  wandering  through  the 
Pacific  islands  to  Australia.  Not  finding 
any  boat  to  his  liking,  however,  he  sud- 
denly decided  to  sail  for  home  as  a  fore- 
mast hand  on  a  windjammer,  apparently 
more  for  the  joy  of  the  experience  than 
with  any  particular  desire  to  see  England 
again.  He  picked  his  ship  carefully, 
selecting  one  whose  lines  pleased  his 
yachtman's  eye,  whose  skipper  didn't 
drink,  and  whose  reputation  as  a  "  hungry 
ship "  was  at  least  no  worse  than  the 
general  run  of  English  boats.  He  signed 
articles,  picked  up  an  English  chum,  took 
him  to  the  opera,  and  next  day  embarked 
as  a  common  sailor. 


Whoever  shares  the  taste  of  Lucretius, 
and  holds  that  it  is  sweet  to  behold  from 
land  the  vast  labor  of  those  toiling  in  the 
deep,  should  open  Rtund  the  Hem  and 
read.  It  is  not  a  book  that  he  will  lightly 
lay  aside. 

Mr.  Lubbock  is  not  an  "  intellectual." 
He  does  not  attempt  to  philosophize,  like 
Mr.  Sonnichsen ;  nor  does  he  moralise, 
like  Mr.  Bullen.  He  is  a  man  of  deeds 
rather  than  ideas.  But  he  does  not  lack 
the  capacity  to  express  his  feelings,  and  he 
relieves  himself  at  times  with  good,  round, 
mouth-filling  oaths.  But  his  outbursts  are 
as  short-lived  as  they  are  fiery.  When  a 
treacherous  shipmate,whomhehad  pounded 
for  incompetency,  cast  loose  a  sail  on  the 
yard  where  they  were  standing,  with  the 
intention  of  catching  him  unawares  and 
sending. him  crashing  to  his  death  below, 
Mr.  Lubbock  calmly  furled  the  sail  again, 
chased  the  rascal  out  of  the  rigging,  and 
closed  the  incident.  There  isn't  the  least 
trace  of  either  surprise  or  rancor  in  his 
account  of  the  brief  unpleasantness.  The 
man's  spirit  is,  in  fact,  indomitable.  He 
is  a  true  descendant  of  the  old  gentleman 
adventurer  of  Drake's  day,  an  English 
sportsman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
takes  all  the  manifold  miseries  of  the 
stormy  voyage  as  a  part  of  the  game. 
Trouble  rolls  oS  him  like  water  of!  a 
duck's  back.  He  has  a  fine  and  fierce 
delight  in  the  great  struggle  with  the  sea, 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  a  sailor's  life — the  quiet  pipe  in  an  idle 
hour,  the  games  in  the  dog-watches,  the 
chanties  at  the  raising  of  the  anchor  or 
the  bracing  of  the  yards.  His  book  is,  in 
truth,  a  very  treasure-house  of  those  wild, 
queer,  wailing  songs,  the  only  genuine 
folk-songs  still  alive  and  current  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  of  all  the 
changing  beauties  of  sky  and  sea  he  has 
a  quick  perception  and  a  frank,  animal 
enjoyment. 

Nor  is  he  less  quick  to  appreciate  the 
virtues  of  the  common  sailor — the  general 
bravery  and  patience  under  suffering ;  the 
good  humor  that  laughs  at  falls,  blows, 
and  drenchings;  the  simple  generosity  that 
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shares  tobuco,  food,  and  clothing  with 
less  fonunate  shipmates.  Take  it  all  in 
all,  this  is  a  boob  which  goes  very  near  to 
the  central  mystery  of  the  everlasting  fas- 
cination of  the  sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Lubbock  will  give  us  as  franic,  uncon- 
ventional, and  entenaining  an  account  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Boer  War, 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  Round  the  Ham  to 
the  Lsg  •/  a  Cowbtf.  Again,  as  in  Mr. 
Bullcn's  book,  we  have  a  simple  narrative 
of  adventure  without  the  epic  note  of 
combat  that  is  so  often  heard  in  Round 
tbt  Htrn.  The  adventure,  to  be  sure,  is 
interesting  in  itself ;  the  long  five  months' 
trailing  of  a  herd  of  three  thousand  cattle 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  an 
Indian  reservation  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Montana  is  a  good  theme.  And  it  is  a 
theme  of  strong  appeal  to  those  who  turn 
gladly  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  a  vanished 
past.  For  now  the  Old  Western  Trail  is 
closed  and  the  innumerable  herds  have 
ceased  to  wander  from  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  through  the  vast  prairies  to  the 
foothills  of  the  northern  mountains.  But 
in  the  L»i  of  a  Cowboj  we  have  only  the 
raw  material  out  of  which,  perhaps,  some 
writer  of  the  future  may  frame  a  lasting 
record,  a  prose  epic  of  the  cowboy  and  the 
herd,  the  "rustler,"  the  Indian,  and  the 
ranger.  We  miss,  too,  the  gay,  brave 
spirit  of  the  true  sportsman  in  his  contest 
with  elemental  foes  which  runs  like  a 
scarlet  thread  through  Mr.  Lubbock's 
book.  In  its  place  we  find,  too  often,  a 
note  of  swagger  and  half-defiant  bravado 
which  may,  perhaps,  distinguish  a  certain 
type  of  cowboy,  but  which,  we  may  well 
believe,  is  not  characteristic  of  the  class. 

Yet,  none  the  less,  the  book  is  interest- 
ing. The  life  itself  attracts  us:  the  long 
day  in  the  saddle  under  the  blinding  sun 
or  the  ceaseless  downpour  of  a  Western 
rain;  the  camp-fire  in  the  evening,  with 
the  songs  and  stories  and  the  good-natured 
chaff, ' '  pointed  as  a  bayonet  and  delicate  as 
a  gun-butt " ;  and  then  the  night  watches 
with  the  sleeping  herd  and  the  tireless 
watchers  riding  round  and  round  them, 
crooning  foolish  ends  of  song.     Or  the 


quiet  may  be  broken  suddenly  by  the  roar 
and  thunder  of  the  stampede.  Three 
thousand  cattle  are  up  and  away  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  The  guards  are 
at  their  heads  spurring  hard  to  avoid 
the  deadly  rush,  firing  their  pistols  to 
summon  help,  and  using  all  the  tricks  of 
the  craft  to  check  or  turn  the  crazy  brutes 
back  upon  the  trail.  At  times  we  see  the 
grim  determination  of  man  matched  in 
vain  against  the  blind  powers  of  nature,  as 
when  the  desperate  cattle  are  pushed  for- 
ward across  a  dry  and  dusty  land  where 
no  water  is,  until,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
misery,  fever  and  thirst  overcome  even 
their  fear  of  their  masters,  and  they  break 
through  the  cordon  of  riders,  reckless  of 
shouts  and  blows  and  pistol  shots,  to  seek 
the  water  that  they  had  left  fifty  miles 
behind  them.  Usually,  however,  the 
enei^  of  the  drivers  prevails  over  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  cattle  are  rescued  from  the 
quicksands  of  the  South  Canadian  or  are 
guided  over  the  shaky  new-built  bridge  of 
Slaughter's  Ford,  with  a  will  and  a  skill 
worthy  of  all  admiration. 

Glimpses  of  human  life  along  the  trail  we 
also  catch  :  Indians,  a  tame  and  broken- 
spirited  remnant  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Southwest,  easily  bribed  with  a  few  head 
of  cattle  to  keep  the  peace  and  point  out 
short  cuts  in  the  trail;  cattle  thieves 
who,  under  the  specious  pretense  of 
recovering  stray  cows,  descend  upon  the 
herd  and  levy  tribute;  and  Texas  rangers, 
the  guardian  angels  of  the  trait,  whose 
opportune  appearance  prevents  a  scene 
of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death 
with  these  same  "rustlers."  We  pay  a 
brief  visit  to  the  cow  towns — Dodge, 
Ogalala,  and  Frenchman's  Ford — where 
the  cowboys  dance  and  drink  and  gamble 
through  the  night,  riding  out  of  town  in 
the  grey  dawn  to  a  running-fire  accom- 
paniment of  pistol  and  rifle  shots.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  tragedy  and  comedy  are  not 
far  apart.  The  story  of  the  guileless  grey- 
beard, who  chummed  in  with  the  cowboys 
and  stripped  them  of  all  their  spare  cash, 
watches,  and  six-shooters  by  running  in  a 
"ringer"  in  an  impromptu  horse  race 
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stands  in  close  juxtaposition  to  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  picturesque  gambler  at  French- 
man's Ford  and  the  drowning  of  the 
foreman  who  disregarded  his  presentiment 
and  plunged  into  the  flooded  Platte 
at  Forty  Islands.  After  all,  if  the  Log  of 
a  Cowboy  is  not  literature  of  a  high  order, 
it  is  a  bit  of  life,  hard  and  rough,  but 
thoroughly  human. 

And  this  raises  the  everlasting  question 
first  propounded,  according  to  Mr.  Kipling, 
by  the  Devil  himself:  "It's  human;  but 
is  it  Art?"  To  define  the  ends  and  the 
limitations  of  art  is  a  task  that  may,  per- 
haps, be  accomplished  when  earth's  last 
picture  is  painted.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  attempted  here.  But,  to  take  a  con- 
crete case,  even  Mr.  Kipling,  I  fancy, 
would  admit  that  the  Ballad  of  the 
"Bolivar  was  art — of  a  kind,  and  that  Mr. 
Sonnichsen's  account  of  the  'Balkan's  pas- 
sage of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  something 
else.  Mr.  Wistcr's  Virginian  may  be  an 
idealized  portrait,  but  it  is  a  portrait  of  a 
man,  whereas  Mr.  Adams'  cowboys — Jim 
Flood,  Quince  Forest,  and  the  rest — are 
pale  simulacra.  Is  it  too  dogmatic,  after 
all,  to  assert  that  a  work  of  art  must  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  transcript  of 
life?  that  it  must  have  a  touch,  at  least, 
of  that  interpretative  spirit  which  looks 
through  the  event  to  its  hidden  signifi- 
cance and  brings  this  to  light,  so  that 
even  we  of  duller  eyes  may  see  it  ? 

This  spirit  of  divination  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  great  and  cardinal  merit  of  the 
work  of  Mr  Conrad — a  fine,  but  in  this 
country  at  least,  by  no  means  appreciated 
artist.  Mr.  Conrad  is  a  teller  of  talcs  of 
strange  lands  and  distant  seas.  His  sub- 
jects are,  as  a  rule,  simple  and  popular 
enough;  but  his  style  repels  the  general 
public.  It  is  broken,  hurried,  impression- 
istic, leaving  much  to  the  imagination. 
He  is  a  master  of  ideas,  and  events  are 
to  him  merely  the  raw  material  which  he 
shapes,  arranges,  and  displays  to  set  forth 
an  idea.  This  has  come  home  to  me  with 
especial  force  lately  in  reading,  not  for  the 
first  or  second  time,  his  story.  Youth  —  at 
once  the  simplest  and  the  finest  tide,  I 


think,  that  he  has  ever  given  us.  The 
events  of  young  Marlow's  voyage  in  the 
luckless  Judta  are  by  no  means  so  surpris- 
ing as  those  in  the  Cruise  of  Iht  Cachalot, 
but  this  little  story  of  fifty  pages  is  alive 
with  that  sense  of  light-hearted  enterprise 
and  indomitable  energy  which  is  altogether 
lacking  in  Mr,  Bullen's  work.  "  I  remem- 
ber," Mr.  Conrad  makes  his  hero  say, 
"my  youth  and  the  feeling  that  will  never 
come  back  any  more — the  feeling  that  1 
could  last  forever,  outlast  the  sea,  the 
earth,  and  all  men;  the  deceitful  feeling 
that  lures  us  on  to  joys,  to  perils,  to  love, 
to  vain  effort — to  death ;  the  triumphant 
conviction  of  strength,  the  heat  of  life  in 
the  handful  of  dust,  the  glow  in  the  heart 
that  with  every  year  grows  dim."  It 
would  be  a  pleasant  task  for  the  young 
story-writer  to  analyze  a  book  of  Mr. 
Conrad's,  or  to  compare  such  a  piece  of 
work  as  his  Typhoon  with  a  chapter  of 
lipund  the  Horn,  and  it  would  furnish 
him  a  capital  lesson  in  the  methods  of 
artistic  workmanship. 

Outside  my  door  the  violence  of  the 
storm  has  fallen,  and  the  calm  stars  are 
shining  down  on  the  long  stretch  of  cold, 
white  fields.  It  is  a  desolation,  but  it  is 
peace.  Across  the  halls  there  floats  to  me 
from  the  music  room  the  rich,  full  harmony 
of  a  Schubert  chord.  A  voice  rises  strong, 
pure,  and  sweet,  and  I  catch  the  first 
words  of  the  loveliest  of  all  the  songs  of 
rest,  "Ucbcr  alle  Gipfel."  I  have  had 
enough  of  the  strenuous  life,  even  in  its 
faint  reflection  in  books,  and  am  weary  of 
the  crash  of  waves  on  the  ■  decks,  the 
thunder  of  the  thousand  hooves,  the  oaths 
and  cries  of  struggling  men.  This  is  the 
night — I  had  almost  forgotten — that  the 
Schubert  Quartette  meets  in  my  rooms. 
I  will  join  them,  and  in  a  magic  bath  of 
music  will  wash  my  mind  free  from  all  the 
harsher  sights  and  sounds  that  haunt  it. 
Tonight,  at  least,  the  Red  Gods  do  not 
call  me. 


^^. 
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THE  weeping  old  womiin  fell  on  her  Icnces  before  the  Cardinal 
and  received  his  blessing.  Then,  being  assisted  to  her  feet  by 
a  young  priest,  she  sufiered  herself  to  be  led  away — still 
weeping.  The  scene  had  been  a  painful  one,  and  the  Cardinal 
passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

He  was  himself  an  old  man,  of  medium  height,  with  the 
slender,  erect  figure  of  his  youth.  His  features  were  regular  and 
even  beautiful;  his  eyes  gentle  and  humorous  and  of  a  clear  hazel. 
A  whimsical  smile  usually  lingered  about  his  sensitive  lips;  a  smile 
that  invited  confidence  and  won  affection.  His  red  cassock  was 
almost  shabby,  for  he  cared  nothing  for  his  appearance.  It  was  one 
of  many  traits  which  tormented  and  scandalized  his  valet,  a 
worldly-minded  person  by  the  name  of  Pierrot. 

Having  dismissed  his  aged  and  distressed  visitor,  the  Cardinal 
lat  down  to  eat  his  midday  meal.  The  table — a  small  one  of  rich 
old  mahogany — was  spread  near  a  long  window  that  opened  on  the 
piazza.  A  trellis,  covered  with  vines,  screened  that  corner  and 
framed  the  window  at  which  his  Eminence  sat  eating  his  roll  and 
his  chicken  wing  and  sipping  his  chocolate.  Below  was  a  small 
garden  plot  sheltered  by  high  walls;  in  the  very  heart  of  gay,  noisy 
Paris  it  was  as  quiet  as  a  corner  of  Eden. 

The  Cardinal  ate  sparingly  of  a  meal  that  could  have  been  set 
only  before  an  ascetic.     Pierrot  had  just  brought  him  a  golden-ripe 
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pomegranate  and  a  slender  glass  filled  with  amber-colored  wine, 
when  he  was  again  interrupted  by  a  servant  bringing  him  the  card 
of  a  persistent  caller.  The  Cardinal  put  on  his  eyeglasses  and  read 
it  thoughtfully;  it  was  an  unfamiliar  name — "  Mtss  Lois  Norton" 
— and  he  could  not  divine  her  errand,  neither  was  it  his  hour  tcr 
receiving  strangers. 

"The  young  lady  will  not  take  'no,' your  Eminence,"  said  the 
attendant  respectfully. 

"  Is  she  alone  ?  "  aslced  his  Eminence,  laying  the  card  beside  him. 

"  Yes,  monseigneur,  and  she  has  been  here  twice  already 
today." 

"I  will  sec  her,"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  his  whimsical  smile; 
"she  is  an  American.  She  undoubtedly  wishes  to  sell  me  for 
something  like  fifty  francs  per  column.  1  think  I  am  worth  that 
much — according  to  my  last  visitor  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
well  to  know  your  monetary  value,  Pierrot;  I  gathered  that  she 
thought  me  rather  cheap  at  that — especially  with  autographed 
photographs  of  me  and  of  M.  Vivite,  the  chaufieur;  she  did  us 
both  for  the  same  newspaper." 

"Your  Eminence  is  altogether  too  kind  to  them,"  replied  the 
confidential  servant  severely;  "and  you  have  not  finished  your 
meal — this  has  been  so  for  a  week." 

"Precisely,  Pierrot,"  retorted  the  Cardinal,  smiling  again;  "it 
is  a  form  of  abstinence  that  is  forced  upon  me." 
If  your  Eminence  will  permit  these " 

His  Eminence  held  up  a  white  hand.  A  young  girl  had  just 
entered  the  room  and  now  approached  the  Cardinal's  corner  by  the 
window.  There  was  a  peculiarly  neat  and  fresh  efiect  to  her  whole 
trim  figure,  in  its  pale  gray  suit,  with  a  white  veil  draped  on  the 
wide  brim  of  the  violet-colored  straw  hat  that  shaded  a  charming 
face.  The  Cardinal — who  was  fastidious — thought  her  a  most 
beautiful  type  of  spring,  a  personification  of  sweetness  and  freshness 
and  blossoming  time.  He  dismissed  his  servant  and  graciously 
invited  her  to  step  out  on  to  the  piazza  and  take  the  wicker  chair 
opposite  his  own  at  the  window.  When  she  sat  down,  and  the 
light  shone  full  on  her  face,  he  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping  and 
was  still  deeply  agitated.  Involuntarily,  he  thought  of  his  other 
visitor — worn  and  old  and  weeping  too,  the  scant,  hard  wrung  tears 
of  age — with  the  heartbreak  for  her  son  who 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  his  young  visitor  with  a  genial  smile 
and  waited  to  be  addressed. 

She  clasped  her  gloved  hands  tightly  together  and  straightened 
herself  in  her  chair,  controlling  an  almost  overmastering  emotion. 
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me    for    that    reason,    my    child," 
r  invited  confidences, 
know  it,  but — but  they 
I — lam  a  heretic." 
whimsical;  he  elevated  his 


" Monseigneur,"  shesafd  abruptly,  "I  am  an  American." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  the  smile  deepening  about  his  thin 
lips,  his  eyes  softening. 

She  looked  at  htm  in  surprise,  knowing  that  her  French  was 
faultless,  but  she  passed  it  over;  everything  was  rtfally  trivial  except 
the  trouble  that  huqg  upon  her  heart  like  a  millstone. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,"  she  hesitated  and  looked  down,  trying 
to  shape  her  sentences;  "because — because  I  am  in  distress  of 
mind '■ 

"Many  people,  come   i 
remarked  the  Cardinal  gently  ; 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  an  effort,  "1 
come  for  religious  consolation — and  I  do  n 

The    Cardinal's  smile  grew  more  ^ 
brows. 

"  So,"  he  said, "  even  so ;  they  also  come  to  me — for  conversion." 

But  she  did  not  smile;  she  only  looked  at  him  with  a  pained 
expression . 

"I  do  not  come  for  that  either,"  she  replied,  and  turned  her 
face  away,  tracing  a  pattern  on  the  floor  with  the  point  of  her 
parasol.     "Yet,  I  do  come  to  you  for — for  advice." 

"Ah!  "murmured  his  Eminence  pleasantly,  putting  the  tips  of 
bis  long,  tapering  fingers  together  and  looking  at  them  attentively. 

She  stopped  tracing  her  pattern.  Her  face  was  so  pale  that 
her  white  veil  seemed  no  whiter  than  her  cheek. 

"You  are  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,"  she  said  abruptly,  "there- 
fore no  one  will  doubt  your  word " 

"  My  dear  child !  "  interrupted  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  softly, 
"my  dear  child,  when  men  can  even  doubt  the  blessed  verities  of 
the  Christian  religion  they  arc  quite  as  likely  to  doubt  the  word  of 
a  humble  follower  of  Christ." 

"They  would  surely  take  your  word,  though,"  she  went  on, 
unheeding,  "in  evidence — in  evidence  to  save  a  man's  life." 

The  Cardinal's  whimsical  smile  faded  away;  he  looked  at  her 
intently. 

"  My  evidence  would  undoubtedly  be  as  good  as  another  man's 
before  the  law,"  he  said  quietly,  "if  I  gave  it." 

5])c  did  not  quite  know  how  to  address  him,  and  she  dropped 
all  thought  of  this  formality  as  she  began  to  reach  her  subject. 

"I  have  read  the  papers  day  by  day,"  she  said  < 
six  weeks — all  through   the  great  trial" — his  Em 
"and  I  know  of  your  interest  in  Claude  dc  Brissac. 
.he  is  innocent." 


:stly,  ' 
started — 
lu  believe 
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The  Cardinal  gravely  inclined  his  head. 

"  But  no  one  else  does,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "except  his 
mother  and  his  fiancee." 

She  looked  up  quickly. 

"Is  it  quite  true  that  she  is  dying  ?"  she  asked  in  an  awed  tone. 

"  No,  she  is  not  dying,"  he  replied ;  "  the  young  are  often  slow 
to  die,  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  but  she  has — what  we  call 
familiarly — the  broken  heart.  Since  they  have  sentenced  M.  de 
Brissac  to  be  executed — it  is  already  two  days — Mile,  de  Lausun  has 
eaten  nothing.  She  lies  in  her  little  white  bed,  with  the  crucifix 
in  her  hands,  and  she  speaks  only  when  she  prays  aloud  for  his 
deliverance." 

The  American  girl  looked  away;  her  eyes  were  brimming  with 
tears  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"  This  is  also  a  very  emotional  creature,"  thought  the  Cardinal, 
"the  American  people  live  too  fast;  their  nerves " 

But  he  did  not  give  voice  to  his  thoughts,  and  there  was  a 
pause. 

"I  have  followed  the  whole  case,"  said  she,  earnestly,  her 
tearful  eyes  turning  on  him  almost  with  reproach.  "  I  am  sure 
that  M.  de  Brissac  is  innocent;  you  are  sure  of  it — why  can  he  not 
be  saved  ? " 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "do  you  not  remember  that  the 
people  cri.:d,  'Give  us  Barabbas'?  It  is  so  still.  M.  de  Lausun 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  French  cabinet,  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  president ;  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  has  done  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country  people.  He  loved  reform, 
but  he  hated  reformers,  he  detested  socialists,  he  persecuted  anarch- 
ists. I  have  no  doubt  that  an  anarchist  shot  him,  particularly  since 
the  paper,  with  the  list  of  those  in  Paris,  was  the  only  thing  taken 
from  his  person.  But,  mademoiselle,  there  was  absolutely  no  one 
near  him  when  he  was  shot  in  the  garden  but  M,  de  Brissac.  M. 
de  Brissac  was  taken  running  toward  the  gate.  You  know — all  the 
world  knows — that  his  defence  is  that  he  had  just  left  the  house 
and,  hearing  the  shots,  ran  back  into  the  garden,  discovered  the 
murdered  minister,  and  was  running  for  help  when  the  gens  d'arme 
seized  him.  Mile,  de  Lausun  believes  this,  and  afKnns  that  he  had 
only  just  left  her.  Unhappily,  however,  a  sufficient  time  elapsed 
between  his  parting  from  her  and  the  assassination  for  him  to  have 
reached  that  fatal  spot  by  the  fountain.  But  the  point — the  serious 
point — is  that  M.  de  Lausun  was  bitterly  opposed  to  his  niece's 
engagement;  he  did  not  approve  of  Claude  de  Brissac,  the  young 
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tnan  is  not  of  steady  habits.  Xhey  had  quarreled  openly  that  very 
morning,  and  the  minister  had  forbidden  M.  de  Brissac  the  house. 
The  motive,  therefore,  mademoiselle, — the  motive  which  counts 
so  much  in  crime — the  motive  exists." 

"  But,  monseigneur,  you  believe  he  is  innocent,"  she  asked 
earnestly,  "and  I — I  know  it — therefore,  we  must  save  him!" 

The  Cardinal  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  smiled. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  genially,  "you  and  I  together  should 
make  the  sun  stand  still  on  Gibeon." 

"I  da  not  understand  the  processes  of  French  law,"  she 
declared,  deeply  agitated;  "and  since  the  Dreyfus  case  we  Amer- 
icans— but  you — could  make  an  affidavit,  could  you  not,  declaring 
his  innocence  7 — if  it  were  established,  if  I  could  cast  a  light  upon 
it,  could  tell  you  something  that  no  one  else  knows?" 

The  Cardinal  gazed  at  her  meditatively.  He  had  dim  recollec- 
tions of  certain  newspaper  descriptions  of  beautiful  and  emotional 
Americans  who  sent  bouquets  to  prisoners.  His  visitor's  appearance 
was  eminently  sane  and  well  ordered,  but  be  was  not  unprepared. 
He  began  to  cut  up  the  pomegranate  that  had  remained  untouched 
at  his  elbow. 

"It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  know  what  you  have  to 
tell,"  lie  remarked  gently,  picking  out  the  scarlet  seeds  with  the 
tip  of  his  knife  and  counting  them. 

Again  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together  and  looked  at  him. 
I  am  a  heretic,"  she  said. 

"So  you  have  told  me,"  remarked  the  Cardinal  dryly,  still 
counting  the  seeds. 
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"  But  you  would  respect  my  confidence  ? "  she  demanded ; 
"you  would  keep  it — as  if  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "  if  you  are  about  to  tell 
me  something  that  afiects  a  man  condemned  to  die,  ought  I  to  bind 
myself?     I  lay  it  upon  your  conscience?  " 

"I  have  no  conscience  1"  she  declared  with  startling  conviction. 

The  Cardinal  looked  up  and  met  her  candid  blue  eyes — they 
were  extremely  beautiful  eyes — and  a  twinkle  came  into  his  own. 
But  he  answered  her  with  judicious  mildness. 

"It  is  possible  that  your  conscience  is  overladen,"  he  said  softly, 
arranging  the  pomegranate  seeds  in  a  row. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  "but  I  am  a 
New  Englander,  and  it  has  always  been  said  that  we  New  England- 
ers  have  consciences.  But  I  have  none."  She  gazed  at  him  with 
a  piteous  expression,  her  lips  quivering.  "For  six  months  I  have 
known  what  1  ought  to  do,  but  I  can't  do  it — I  can't,  can't  do  it ! 
My  love  is  stronger  than  my  conscience.  I  never  thought  I  should 
be  like  this — never  I  But  I  cannot — cannot  do  what  is  right — 
because  it  will  hurt  some  one  I  love — do  you  not  see?"  she  cried, 
stretching  out  her  hands  toward  him  with  an  appealing  gesture. 

"It  is  a  common  experience,"  remarked  the  Cardinal  quietly; 
"it  is  also  one  of  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One." 

"I  know  it,"  she  affirmed,  "1  know  it!  Yet  I  am  so  wicked 
that  it  is  not  my  sense  of  justice  that  is  touched,  it  is  not  my  love  of 
right  find  truth  and  honorr-it  is  my  pity  for  another  woman.  I 
can't  get  Mile,  de  Lausun  out  of  my  head ;  I  feel  as  she  feels,  every 
hour,  every  day " 

She  looked  at  him  with  tear-filled  eyes,  her  face  quivering. 

"Ah,"  he  said  softly,  it  is  only  your  heart  that  is  touched 
then,  mademoiselle,  not  your  reason.  But  that  is  like  your  sex; 
women  are  never  logical,  they  are  purely  emotional.  Why  do  you 
think  only  of  Mile,  de  Lausun  ?  She  is  young,  she  is  charming, 
she  is  also  strong;  she  may  recover  from  this  great  loss.  It  is  to  the 
old  that  grief  is  crushing.  Mademoiselle,  M.  de  Brissac's  mother  is 
eighty  years  old  ;  he  is  the  son  of  her  heart,  her  youngest,  and  also 
the  only  one  who  survives  of  a  large  family.  You  asked  me  if  Mile. 
de  Lausun  would  die.     I  am  quite  sure  that  Mme.  de  BHssac  will." 

"His  mother,"  murmured  the  girl,  looking  away,  "that  is 
hard.  Monseigneur,  who  was  that  old  and  stricken  woman  whom 
I  met  at  your  door?    Her  face  haunts  me;  was  it — could  it  be? " 

"  It  was  Mme.  de  Brissac." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  arc  in  deep  distress,  my  child,"  he  said,    '  but  you  have 
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no  comprehension  of  the  misery,  the  hopelessness  of  the  very  old. 
Youth  will  always  hope ;  age  remembers." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  keep  my  confidence  ?  "  she  cried,  "  will 
you  regard  it  as  a  confession  ?  " 

The  Cardinal  looked  at  her  mildly. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  softly,  "  my  dear  child  !  " 

She  flushed  crimson.  "I  know!"  she  sobbed,  "I  know — I 
do  not  doubt  you — but " 

She  straightened  herself  and  wiped  the  tears  from  her  face. 
She  was  a  charming  penitent. 

"  Your  Eminence,"  she  said,  "  my  aunt  and  I  arc  staying  at  a 
pension  on  the  rue  dc  Penthievre.  She  is  ill  and  does  not  know 
where  I  am " 

The  Cardinal  nodded  gentl/;  his  smile  deepened  a  little,  a  dear 
old  smile — soft  and  genial  and  caressing. 

"Do  you  remember  that  the  back  of  the  house — No.  25 — 
overlooks  the  garden  of  M.  de  Lausun's  hotel  on  the  rue  de  St. 
Honore?"  she  went  on,  not  heeding  his  start  of  surprise  and 
interest ;  "  it  is  the  only  house  that  does  look  down  in  that  comer 
by  the  fountain — where — where — "  she  broke  off  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"Where  M.  de  Lausun  was  assassinated,"  supplemented  the 
Cardinal  quietly;  "yes,  mademoiselle,  but  1  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  closed  all  those  windows.  The  house — 1  know  it 
well — belonged  to  him,  and  he  closed  the  windows  on  his  garden." 

"All  but  one,  monseigneur,"  she  said  tremulously,  "one  little 
one — and  that  is  mine," 

A  sudden  comprehension  dawned  in  his  hazel  eyes  and  he 
looked  at  her  attentively. 

"  I  was  alone  in  my  room  that  day,"  she  said,  "the  twenty- 
third  of  October  last — and " 

She  looked  up;  her  face  was  haggard  with  long  concealed  agony. 

"  I  saw  the  assassination,"  she  declared. 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  Cardinal,  and  pushed  aside  the  little 
table. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes.  He  rose  and 
kindly  pressed  his  untouched  glass  of  wine  upon  her,  but  she  put  it 
aside. 

"And  the  assassin  ?"  he  asked  gently. 

She  drew  away  from  him,  searching  his  face  with  frightened 
eyes,  her'whole  air  one  of  resistance,  of  defiance.   - 

"I  will  never  tell  you,"  she  cried,  "  never!  But — on  my  life, 
by  all  I  hold  most  sacred — it  is  not  M.  de  Brissac ! " 
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"  Ah  1 "  said  the  Cardinal,  and  sat  down. 

"This  thing  has  been  on  my  conscience  tor  months,"  she 
moaned.  "  But  what  could  I  do?  They  would  not  listen  to  me 
unless  I  told  them  who  it  was." 

"Assuredly,  mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  "they  would  not  listen 
without  that.  And  do  you  not  desire  to  tell  ?  To  save  an  innocent 
man?" 

She  looked  at  him  defiantly,  agony  in  every  feature. 

"  Never!"  she  declared,  "never!  Wild  horses  could  not  drag 
it  from  me." 

"In  spite  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  mademoiselle,  we  do  not  use 
wild  horses,"  he  remarked  dryly.  "  But  this  is  a  matter  that  might 
well  weigh  upon  your  conscience.  Have  you  a  right,  by  your 
silence,  to  slay  an  innocent  man  to  save  a  guilty  one  ?  Is  it  not 
also  time  to  think  of  a  higher  tribunal  ?" 

"  I  do,  I  do  I "  she  cried ;  "  but  what  1  have  suffered — what  I 
suffer — must  expiate  I  Monsiegneur,  I  declare  to  you  that  M.  de 
Brissac  is  innocent.  I  beg  of  you  to  save  him  by  that  declaration ; 
but  never — never  will  I  reveal  the  name  of  the  assassin  I  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Cardinal  mildly,  "  are  you  prepared 
to  answer  at  that  last  day  for  the  lives  of  M.  de  Brissac  and  his 
aged  mother,  for  the  broken  heart  of  Mite,  de  Lausun?" 

She  wrung  her  hands  together. 
Do  not  press  it  upon  me  I "  she  said  wildly.     '  I  cannot  do 
it — I  cannot  betray  him !     I  would  rather  die  I     Why  can't  you  save 
the  accused  by  this  statement  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle,  such  a  statement,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
would  not  save  him.  Simply,  I  should  be  considered  a  madman  or 
an  imbecile.  It  is  for  you  to  save  him;  this  responsibility  has  been 
laid  upon  your  soul." 

She  did  not  reply ;  she  sat  motionless  with  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  in  her  lap. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  can  love  a  man  who  could  commit 
such  a  crime?  M.  de  Lausun  was  a  good  man.  Unless  his 
assassin  is  an  anarchist  I  can  conceive  no  motive.  What  motive 
could  there  have  been,  mademoiselle,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  worthy 
to  appeal  to  your  heart  ? " 

"There  could  be  no  motive,"  she  cried  tearfully.  "I  am  sure 
that — that  he  is  insane." 

"In  that  case,"  said  her  monitor  hopefully,  "you  do  not 
deliver  him  to  the  death  penalty.  Is  it  not  this — this  shedding  of 
blood,  so  repugnant  to  a  woman — is  it  not  this  that  holds  you 
back?" 
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"  Not  death  ?  "  she  said.  "  Dear  heaven  !  Would  you  have 
mc  commit  him  to  some  frightful  Dreyfusian  punishment  ?  or  to 
one  of  your  terrible  madhouses?     Never,  nevcrl" 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  contemplate  then  a  great  crime,"  he 
replied.  You  area  participator  in  the  murder  of  M.  de  Lausun, 
and  you — you  yourself — murder  M.  de  Brissac,  his  mother,  and 
perhaps  this  young  girl  of  your  own  age.  Yet  I  think  you  have  a 
conscience,  and  high  purpose,  and  honor.  I  am  not  without  my 
knowledge  of  my  fellow-creatures.  Is  it  worth  it,  my  child  ?  Is 
love — so  guilty,  so  stained — worth  this  great  price?" 

She  dropped  her  face  on  her  hands,  sobbing. 

My  daughter,"  continued  the  Cardinal,  go  home;  and  in 
your  closet  think  over  this  great  question,  which  will  be  asked  you 
at  that  last  day.  Your  conscience  should  awake ;  it  is  only  your 
heart  that  is  speaking  now.  Return  to  me  to-morrow  and  tell  mc 
the  truth — and  the  whole  truth.  In  one  week  M.  de  Brissac  dies. 
I  lay  this  then  upon  your  conscience." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  looking  at  the  garden,  dazed 
with  her  sorrow.     The  Cardinal  rose  also. 

"You  will  return  tomorrow,"  he  said  mildly,  "This  is  on 
your  conscience,  and  your  conscience  will  awake  and  torment  you. 
The  blood  of  this  innocent  man  would  be  upon  your  skirts." 

"  I  will  save  him,"  she  declared ;  "  but  I  will  not — I  cannot 
betray " 

The  Cardinal  took  her  hand.  They  walked  together  to  the 
door  upon  the  street.     He  opened  it. 

"  You  will  think,  you  will  repent,  and  you  will  come  back  to 
save  this  poor  young  man,"  he  said,  in  his  fine  voice.  "  It  is  not 
meet  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  the  guilty." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  and  looked  at  him  with  wide  open, 
frightened  eyes. 

"  No,  no  I "  she  murmured,  "  I  shall  not  come  back — I  do  not 
dare  to  come  back.  You  would  make  me  do  things — against  my 
will " — she  drew  a  long  breath — "  1 — I  feel  it ! " 

He  smiled  delightfully.  It  was  the  mou  sincere  compliment 
that  he  had  ever  received. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  genially,  "  you  will  come  back." 

But  she  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  and  ran  down  the  steps, 
like  one  who  fled  from  the  tempter. 

The  Cardinal  looked  thoughtfully  after  her  until  her  slender 
figure  disappeared  at  the  corner.  Then  he  closed  the  door,  nodding 
his  head. 

"  She  will  do  one  of  two  things,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  She 
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will  either  bring  matters  to  a  desperate  climax  and  plunge  herself 
into  trouble,  or  she  will  come  back." 

U 

The  locket  lay  close  beside  the  chair  that  she  had  occupied  on 
the  piazza,  and  the  Cardinal's  first  impulse  was  to  send  it  to  her  bj' 
Pierrot.  Then  he  fell  to  examining  it,  his  line  old  face  full  of  a 
youthful  curiosity.  It  was  of  dull  gold  and  the  shape  of  a  heart. 
On  one  side  was  a  motto,  badly  defaced  by  time ;  on  the  other  he 
managed  to  trace  the  outlines  of  a  crown,  the  pearls  and  strawberry 
leaves  of  a  marquis,  and  below  ivas  a  monogram.  It  was  hard  to 
decipher  the  devices,  for  the  heart  of  gold  was  small  and  worn  and 
old.  The  temptation  was  upon  his  Eminence  to  open  it ;  it  was 
fine  to  see  how  he  resisted  it.  It  might  indeed  hold  the  key  of  the 
secret,  but  even  so 

Nay,  she  would  come  baclc. 

The  little  time-worn  heart  of  gold — the  Cardinal  turned  it 
over  and  over  in  his  hand.  It  seemed  almost  warm  and  fragrant 
(rom  its  contact  with  its  fair  owner;  it  was  the  very  locket  to 
guard  a  girl's  secret. 

The  touch  of  a  spring,  your  Eminence  I 

The  thin  old  lips  curved  into  their  most  genial  smile  ;  the 
Cardinal  put  the  trinket  in  his  pocket. 

"Resist  the  devil,"  he  remarked  to  the  scarlet  pomegranate 
seeds,  "and  he  will  flee  from  you." 

Ill 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  celebrate  mass 
every  morning  at  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  to  return  to  his 
cup  of  black  coffee  and  his  piece  of  dry  toast,  to  dispatch  diocesan 
business,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  the  poor — which  meant,  in  a 
word,  all  the  beggars  of  Paris,  to  Pierrot's  disgust — and  to  give  them 
more  than  he  was  able  to  spare.  It  was  not  until  afternoon,  there- 
fore, that  the  world  reached  his  Eminence  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  But  on  Friday  morning — it  was  on  Thursday  that  Lois 
Norton  had  poured  out  her  heart  to  him — on  Friday  he  had  scarcely 
given  away  the  capon  thai  was  to  have  been  for  his  own  dinner, 
and  the  poor  in  many  pluralities  still  choked  his  doors,  when  he 
received  an  urgent  request  for  an  interview — from  an  American ! 

This  time,  however,  it  was  nof  a  beautiful  girl;  it  was  instead 
a  young  man,  call  and  well  made,  and  dressed  in  accurate  good 
taste,  hat  and  stick  in  hand.  When  he  came  into  the  strong  light 
from  the  window  in  front  of  his  host  and  made  his  bow — a  bit  stifi 
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"I  have  the  honor  to  meet  Mr. 
Richard  Barrington  ?"  said  the  Cardinal. 

"  To  be  sure,  your  Eminence,"  he 
replied,  in  easy  French ;  the  Cardinal 
would  have  been  surprised  at  its  perfec- 
tion but  for  a  circumstance  that  made 
him  expect  it.  "  And  I  must  apologize 
for  my  urgent  intrusion ;  my  business 
permits  of  no  delay.  I  must  beg  your 
indulgence   for   half  an   hour." 

"For  a  longer  time,  monsieur,  in  a  good  cause,"  replied 
the  Cardinal,  as  genial  as  a  May  morning;  and  his  hand  slip- 
ping involuntarily  into  his  pocket,  he  began  to  finger  the  heart 
of  gold. 

"  I  come  to  you  in  great  perplexity,"  began  Richard  Barrington 
with  some  hesitation. 

"Indeed  ?  "  said  the  Cardinal  mildly. 

"  The  American  Ambassador  has  gone  to  Carlsbad,  I  wired  him 
this  morning,  and  the  Charge  is  in  bed  with  appendicitis — simply 
everybody  has  appendicitis  — "  continued  the  young  man,  with 
impatience,  but  something  must  be  done  at  once  for  Miss 
Norton." 

The  Cardinal  elevated  his  brows,  his  kindly  old  face  became  an 
interrogation  point. 

"  I  know  she  was  here  yesterday,"  said  Barrington  bluntly,  "  I 
followed  her  almost  to  the  door." 

His  auditor's  expression  changed  to  one  of  profound  and 
amazed  amusement. 

"Of  course  I  felt  like  a  cad,"  went  on  his  visitor,  blushing 
furiously,  "  but  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  Possibly  you  need  not  have  folloived  her,"  suggested  the 
Cardinal  suavely. 

"  Possibly  not,  monseigneur, "  replied  his  visitor  frankly,  "but 
you  would  have  done  so — in  a  like  case " 

Whereupon  his  Eminence  smiled  involuntarily. 
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"  The  case  being  that  monsieur  is  mademoiselle's  fiance,"  he 
remarked. 

The  young  man  stared  and  blushed  yet  more  violently, 

"I  hope  so,"  he  said  devoutly,  "I  was — but  now!  " 

Once  more  the  Cardinal  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together  and 
apparently  gave  them  his  undivided  attention. 

"  But  now  ?"  he  suggested  mildly. 

"It  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  understand  unless  I  malce  a 
clean  breast  of  it !  "  cried  the  American  excitedly;  monseigneur, 
I — I  am  about  to  make  a  confession " 

His  Eminence  lifted  his  eyes  deliberately  to  the  face  opposite ; 
it  was  a  distinctly  handsome  face  and  it  was  also  honest. 

I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Lois  Norton,"  he  said, 
and  she  was — was  all  that  I  could  desire  up  to  a  few  days  before  my 
departure  to  America,  six  months  ago.  She  scarcely  wrote  me 
a  line  while  I  was  away;  and  now — on  my  return — she  is 
distant,  reproachful,  even  unkind.  I  fear  her  mind  is  over- 
wrought ;  she  has  thought  of  nothing,  spoken  of  nothing  but  the 
trial  of  M.  de  Brissac.  Ordinarily,  she  is. far  too  sensible  a  girl  to 
dwell  morbidly  on  such  matters;  she  is  not  a  sentimentalist  I  Yet, 
she  came  to  you  yesterday,  I  know,  on  some  strange  errand,  and  I 
followed  her — without  her  knowledge — in  order  to  protect  her  from 
any  chance  rudeness  on  the  street,  and  today  — "  he  rose  excitedly 
from  his  chair  —  monseigneur,  she  went  to  a  commissaire  de 
pohce  on  the  rue  d'Anjou  this  morning  and  she  has  been  detained  I " 

The  Cardinal  started;  he  was  plainly  disconcerted. 

"  There  is  some  horrible  mistake,"  continued  Richard  Barring- 
ton,  "she  is  as  innocent,  as  lovely,  as  high-minded — as — as  an 
angel !  "  he  fell  into  imbecilities  in  his  desperation  ;  "  monseigneur, 
you  must  help  me  get  her  aw^y  at  once.  It  is  an  absolute  crime 
for  the  authorities  to  detain  this  young  girl  I  " 

The  Cardinal  held  up  a  deprecating  hand. 

"Sit  down,  monsieur,"  he  said  soothingly,  "sit  down  once 
more  and  let  us  look  this  matter  in  the  face." 

His  visitor  obeyed  with  evident  reluctance. 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  I "  he  protested,  "heaven  knows 
why  they  have  dared  to  lay  hands  on  her — it  is  sacrilege !  " 

"  Monsieur,"  said  his  Eminence  calmly,  "  are  you  aware  that 
Mile.  Norton  witnessed  the  assassination  of  M.  de  Lausun  ?  " 

"Impossible!"  cried  her /lance,  in  evident  amazement,  "mon- 
seigneur, it  is  impossible — she  would  have  told  me !  " 

"  Did  she  not  tell  you  ? "  asked  the  Cardinal,  looking  at  him 
attentively. 
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n  the  United  States - 
,"  he  said  suavely,  "also  it 
1  \r\th  contending  emotions  ; 
i  undoubtedly  gone  to  save 


"  Good  heavens,  no  !  "  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  it  is  the  con- 
firmation of  my  worst  fears — her  mind  has  given  away,  she  imagines 
it  I" 

"Be  at  ease  on  that  point,  monsieur,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "she 
is  assane  as  1  am." 

The  young  man  looked  deeply  chagrined. 

"  Why,  then,  did  she  deny  me  her  confidence  and  give  it  to  a 
stranger?" 

"  Of  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
"  but  such  being  the  case,  I  have  myself  no  doubt  of  her  errand  to 
the  commissaire.  I  wish  she  had  come  to  me  ;  but  — "  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  "  monsieur,  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Let  me  say  first, 
however,  that  you  yourself  can  do  nothing.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
act  for  you — and  for  her  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  choice,  your  Eminence.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  rash  than  her  condui 

The  Cardinal  smiled.  "Ik 
was  her  conscience.  She  has  been 
she  has  felt  henelf  to  blame.  Sht 
M.  dc  Brissac " 

"Oh  heavens  I"  groaned  the  American,  "and  these  French 
police — they  will  hold  her  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  I  " 

An  irresistible  twinkle  came  into  his  Eminence's  eyes.  He 
held  out  the  little  heart-shaped  locket. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said  blandly,  "  do  you  recognize  this  as 
mademoiselle's  property  ?  " 

A  light  kindled  in  the  young  man's  forlorn  face. 

"  It  is  a  gift  of  mine,"  he  said,  "I  hardly  dared  hope  that  she 
wore  it  I  "  then  his  expression  changed  and  he  glanced  keenly  at 
the  Cardinal ;  "  how  came  it  here,  monseigneur  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  where  she  had  been  sitting,"  replied  the  old  man 
naively.  "  It  is  yours  ?  Your  mother  was  then  Mile.  Hortcnse  de 
Montble?" 

Barrington  started.  "  To  be  sure,"  he  replied,"  but  how  do  you 
know  that,  monseigneur?" 

The  Cardinal  smiled  a  little.  "  I  am  an  old,  old  man,"  he 
remarked,  "I  remember  many  things;  also,  I  know  the  crest  of 
Montble." 

"You  knew  my  mother?"  Then,  as  his  Eminence  bowed 
his  assent,  "  I  am  glad  to  know  you,  monseigneur,  and  I  would 
know  more  of  you;  ask  many  questions,  but  meantime  there  is 
Miss  Norton " 

The  Cardinal  rose  and  held  out  his  thin  white  hand. 
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''except  these  bonds  '  of  fiesh  and  i 
chafed  his  right  hand. 


IV 


"  Monsieur,  I  go 
to  sec  her,"  he  said 
evenly,  "and  after- 
wards 1  will  see  you. 
Let  us  say  at  five  this 
afternoon, not  sooner." 

"Your  Eminence, 
it  is  an  eternity  I" 

"  Monsieur,  so  far 
from  it — that  it  is  not 
even  the  span  of  a 
butterfly's  life." 

The  young  Amer- 
ican wrung  his  host's 
slender  hand  with  the 
vigorous  grasp  of  an 
athlete. 

Monseigneur,  " 
he  said  ardently  and 
with  blushes,  "  almost 
am  I  persuaded  to  be 
of  your  religion." 

"Monsieur,  I 
would  j'ou  '  were  both 
almost  and  altogether 
such  as  I  am,' "  replied 
the  Cardinal  with  his 
whimsical  smile, 
wealcness,"  and  he  gently 


As  the  carriage  approached  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  Lois 
Norton  averted  her  face  even  from  the  kindly  glance  of  the 
Cardinal.  She  had  endured  too  much,  she  felt  herself  to  be  on 
the  border  of  hysterics,  and  from  the  bottom  of  her  sincere,  strong, 
little  soul  she  despised  a  scene.  Yet  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  to  furnish  an  excuse.  A  gens  d'aime  was  on  the  box  beside  the 
driver;  two  detectives,  in  plain  clothes,  followed  on  bicycles.  It 
was  humiliating,  degrading. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  Cardinal  mildly,  "if  you  had 
returned  to  me ?  " 

"  I  dared  not !  "  she  replied  tremulously;    "  I  dared  not  I  " 
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"But  now,"  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "mademoiselle  must 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  I  shall  not,"  she  affirmed.  "  I  have  told  them  that  M.  de 
BHssac  is  innocent.     More  I  will  not — I  will  not  !  " 

"  My  dear  child,"  protested  the  Cardinal  and  leaning  forward 
he  looked  out  of  the  window,  for  the  carriage  had  stopped  at 
No.  5  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

It  was  a  watchmaker's  shop.  The  gens  d'arme  came  to  the 
carriage  door  and  saluted. 

"  Come,  my  daughter,"  said  the  Cardinal. 

"  Your  Eminence,"  she  said  very  low,  "  I  trust  you — I  don't 
know  what  this  means — but — but  you  will  not  betray  my  confi- 
dence?" 

He  looked  steadily  at  her;  his  fine,  kindly  old  face  took  on 
an  expression  of  extreme  gravity.  She  caught  her  breath  and  laid 
her  hand  confidingly  in  his.     His  Eminence  smiled. 

The  proprietor  of  the  shop  met  them  with  profound  courtesy, 
he  even  kissed  monscigneur's  hand.  The  Cardinal  spoke  a  few 
words  to  him,  and  then  led  Lois  Norton  through  the  shop. 

At  the  far  end  was  a  door  that  communicated  with  a  workroom 
in  the  rear.  The  upper  half  of  this  door  was  of  glass  and  through  it 
they  could  sec  two  watchmakers  busily  engaged  at  a  table  in  the  centre 
of  a  small  room.  Opposite,  an  open  window  poured  a  strong  light  on 
them.  One,  an  old  man  with  a  magnifying  glass  screwed  in  his 
eye,  was  working  at  a  very  delicate  chronometer.  The  other,  a 
young  fellow,  tall  and  straight,  stood  up  with  a  watch  open  in  his 
hand.  Having  seen  him,  Lois  Norton  fell  back,  looking  at  the 
Cardinal  with  an  expression  of  desperate  reproach. 

"You  have  laid  a  trap  for  me!"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver, 
wrenching  her  hand  free,  "  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you  ! 
I  could  not  have  believed  it  I  " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied  gently,  but  in  an  audible  tone, 
"  that  is  the  murderer  of  M.  de  Lausun.     You  have  seen  him." 

As  he  spoke  the  two  detectives  pressed  forward  to  the  door, 
and  the  young  watchmaker  looked  around  and  saw  their  faces 
through  the  glass.  He  took  the  alarm  on  the  instant,  and  before 
they  could  reach  him  he  had  dashed  out  of  the  open  window  and 
was  running  toward  the  rue  de  Choiseul.  Then  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  pistol  shot. 

Lois  Norton,  tottering  back  against  the  wall,  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  heart. 

"  Monseigneur, "  she  cried,  "  it  is  not ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Cardinal  mildly,  "  it  is  not." 
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A  little  red  glass  lantern  swinging  at  the  doorpost  of  a  house  on 
the  rue  d'Anjou  announced  the  presence  of  a  commissaire  de  police. 

Within,  behind  two  sets  of  swinging  green  baize  doors,  sat  the 
commissaire,  a  stiff,  starched  little  Frenchman,  intensely  bourgeois 
and  filled  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance.  He  saluted  the 
Cardinal  with  all  the  respect  chat  he  could  permit  himself  to  show 
without  detriment  to  his  official  dignity,  and  he  indicated  a  chair 
for  the  pretty,  white-faced  American  girl  who  had  talEen  him  by 
storm  that  morning  and  convulsed  all  the  theories  of  the  murder  of 
M.  de  Lausun.  He  had  now  to  listen  to  the  Cardinal's  theory, 
and  he  did  so  with  the  gently  bored  air  of  a  man  who  is  unconvinced 
but  courteous. 

"  Your  Eminence  has  known  this  young  man  for  some  time," 
he  said,  verifying  the  typewritten  notes  of  his  stenographer.  "  He 
was  a  foundling ;  he  is  called  Robert  Sans-Pere  ;  and  he  is  known 
to  your  Eminence  as  an  anarchist,  or  at  least  as  one  with  anarchist 
leanings  ?" 

"Precisely,"  replied  the  Cardinal.  "And  this  young  lady, 
seeing  him  from  the  window  that  was  not  blocked  up  by  M.  de 
Lausun — in  short,  the  window  that  monsieur  forgot — has  identified 
him  in  the  shop  of  M.  Cremonteau,  on  the  Bouievard  des  Italiens; 
but  he  escaped " 

"  He  will  be  taken,  monseigneur," 

assurance.     "My  men Ah!"  (he  touched  a 

"  I  saw  them  come  in  just  now  with  the  prisoner." 

As  he  spoke  two  baize  doors  swung  open  and  snapped  to  again. 
There  was  a  stir  in  the  room,  the  Cardinal  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and  Miss  Norton's  hands  dropped  in  her  lap.  The  two  detectives 
were  holding  a  handcuffed  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  was  using 
vigorous  English. 

Lois  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Richard  I"  she  cried  sharply. 

The  Cardinal  took  a  step  forward  and  addressed  the  commissaire. 

"  M.  le  Commissaire,"  he  said,  "  there  has  been  a  mistake. 
This  is  Mr,  Richard  Barrington,  an  American." 

The  two  detectives  looked  at  him  in  respectful  indignation. 
A  thousand  pardons,  your  Eminence,"  one  of  them  protested, 
"we  saw  him  as  plainly  as  ■ — — .     This  is  the  man  from  the  watch- 
maker's shop;  we  chased  and  chased  and  found  him  as  bold — as 
monseigneur  could  wish — on  the  Champs  Elysces " 

"Confound  yout"  exclaimed  Barrington  violently,  " I'll  see 
that  this  gets  to  my  government,  I'll " 


'  said  the  commissaire  with 
1  electric  button) 
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"Oh,  Richard,  Richard  1"  sobbed  Lois  Norton,  "it's  all  my 
fault.  I  did  !t — I  did  it  I  I'm  the  most  wretched  and  wicked 
creature  in  Paris — in  the  whole  world!" 

"M.  le  Commissaire,"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  evident  agita- 
tion, "this  is  a  mistake.  On  my  honor,  this  man  is  not  Robert 
Sans-Perc,  and  these  handcufis " 

But  the  commissaire  was  respectfully  unconvinced. 

"  Permit  me,  your  Eminence,"  he  said,  with  dignity,  and  fasten- 
ing his  eyes  on  the  prisoner;  "what  is  your  name,  young  man?" 


Richard  Harrington's  wrath  broke  all  bonds. 
None  of  your  business!"  he  retorted  emphatically,  "you  need 

not  attempt  to  Dreyfus  an  American  citizen;  I'll " 

The  two  detectives  gave  him  a  shake  intended  to  be  admonitory. 
If  you  don't  take  your  hands  off  of  me,"  shouted  the  infuri- 
ated young  man,  "I'll  let  daylight  into  you — I'll " 

My  dear  sir!"  protested  the  Cardinal,  foreseeing  complica- 
tions, "my  dear  sir " 

Richard  Harrington  turned  an  indignant  face  upon  him. 
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"Is  this  your  maneuver?"  he  said  withcringly,  "have  you  led 
that  young  girl  into  this  scandalous " 

"Silence!"  commanded  the  cpmmissaire,  the  hair  bristling 
around  his  bald  spot. 

"Oh,  let  him  speak!"  cried  Lois  Norton,  "I  deserve  it — I'm 
a  great  deal  worse  than  they  are,  Richard,"  she  added,  in  English, 
"I  have  wronged  you,  I " 

"Do  be  still,  Lois  I"  he  broke  in  ruthlessly,  "remember  you 
are  not  in  God's  country,  but  here  in  this  den  of  thieves  and " 

The  white  moustaches  quivered.  Though  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  language,  the  commissaire  understood  the  tones  and 
gestures. 

"The  turbulent  conduct  of  the  prisoner "  he  began. 

But  the  Cardinal  again  interceded. 

"The  young  man's  feelings  are  naturally  lacerated,"  he  argued, 
"there  has  been  a  mistake " 

One  of  the  detectives  could  not  endure  this;  he  had  captured 
the  prisoner  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

"A  million  pardons,  monseigneur, "  he  cried,  "but  wc  both 
saw  him  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italicns;  we  gave  chase,  we  found 
him  on  the  Champs  Elysces.  He  fought,  your  Eminence,  he  gave 
Louis  a  black  eye  and  me  a  sore  head,  but  what  would  you?  We 
call  for  help,  we  take  him,  we  carry  him  to  M.  Cremonteau  to 
assure  us  that  we  make  no  mistake,  and  Cremonteau  looked  at  him. 
'Oui,'  he  said,  'oui,  it  is  the  man,  but — sacre  Vicrge  Marie! — how 
quick  he  has  stolen  another  man's  clothes ! '  and  he  ran  back  to 
count  his  watches.     Bien,  monseigneur,  this  is  the  man." 

"  This  is  a  question  between  you  and  his  Eminence,"  said  the 
commissaire  severely;  "are  you  positive?" 

The  detective  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  raised  protesting 
eyes  to  heaven. 

"  M'sieur,"  he  said,  "  as  the  nose  on  my  own  face — do  I  see 
him.  I  can  swear  to  him  in  Paradise.  It  is  only  the  good  coat 
that  deceives  monseigneur." 

Lois  Norton  pushed  past  the  Cardinal. 

"  But  it  is  I — I  who  have  the  right  to  say,"  she  cried,  "I  saw 
the  man  from  the  window  of  the  pension.  I  can  take  oath  that 
this  is  not  the  same." 

The  commissaire  bowed,  with  the  blandest  of  smiles. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  suavely,  a  thousand  pardons,  but 
you  have  already  shown  your  readiness  to  shield  the  assassin;  you 
refused  this  morning  to  reveal  hit  name.  Stratagem  had  to  be 
used.     Mademoiselle,  your  evidence  is  therefore  open  to  question." 
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She  wrung  her  hands,  collapsing  into  her  chair,  scorched  by  a 
sudden  glance  of  comprehension  from  Richard  Barrington. 

"  Great  heavens  I  "  he  murmured,  "  did  you  think  tlial  ?  " 

The  commissaire  brushed  an  insistent  fly  from  the  bald  spot 
and  began  to  read  his  notes  again.  The  Cardinal  was  plainly 
perturbed;  he  even  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  brow. 

"The  prisoner  was  taken — after  violent  resistance — on  the' 
Champs. Elysces,"  said  the  commissaire'  to  his  stenographer,  "at 
what  hour?  "  he  added,  speaking  to  the  detectives. 

"M,  le  Commissaire,"  intemiptcd  the  Cardinal  excitedly,  "I 
protest  I  This  matter  will  prove  an  international  difficulty;  I  pro- 
test—I affirm  that  this  is  not  the  man." 

The  commissaire  twirled 'his  moustaches  and  the  stenographer 
suspended  his  pencil. 

"  Monseigneur's  pardon,"  said  the  commissaire,  respectful  and 
mulish,"  but  the  prisoner  must  be  committed  for  examination." 

Lois  Norton  unpinned  her  veil  with  trembling  fingers  and  let 
it  fall  over  her  face.  The  Cardinal  laid  a  consoling  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  but  his  expression  was  one  of  deep  perplexity. 

The  young  American  tried  to  shake  off  the  little  French- 
men who  hung  on  either  arm,  and  he  glared  furiously  at  the 
commissaire. 

The  latter  bowed  to  the  Cardinal. 

"If  your  Eminence  and  mademoiselle  will  step  into  the  next 
room,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  softly,  "the  prisoner  will  be 
formally  and  impartially  examined." 

Lois  Norton  turned  toward  him;  even  through  her  veil  the 
tears  could  be  seen  on  her  white  cheeks. 

"Why  should  I  go?"  she  asked  desperately,  "I'm  an  accom- 
plice, I'm " 

The  Cardinal  caught  her  arm  in  a  strenuous  grasp. 
My  child  I "  he  said  sharply. 

At  this  moment  a  gens  d'arme  burst  into  the  room.  He  was 
filled  with  excitement  and  covered  with  dust.  He  saluted  and 
stood  at  attention. 

"Well?"  said  the  commissaire. 

"  M.  le  Commissaire "  he  began,  and  then  he  saw  Richard 

Harrington  and  stopped  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open. 

It  was  then  that  the  Cardinal  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room. 

VI  • 
When  the  Cardinal  returned  Barrington  was  undergoing  the 
interrogation,  and  the  commissaire  wore  the  look  of  a  man  who 
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was  awaking  from  the  nightmare.  Monseigneur  softly  approached 
the  weeping  girl. 

"  My  daughter,"  he  said  gently  in  her  car,  "  are  you  brave 
enough  to  look  on  something  painful  ?  Are  you  brave  enough  to 
meet  death  face  to  face — to  save  life?" 

She  nodded  her  head,  choking  back  her  sobs.  She  was  past 
speech.  The  Cardinal  went  over  and  whispered  to  the  commis- 
saire.  Then  he  took  her.  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  through 
the  green  baize  doors.  They  went  through  a  corridor  with  many 
low  arches.  They  descended  a  short  flight  of  steps.  A  gens  d'arme 
saluted  and  opened  the  last  tow  door. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Cardinal  gently,  "  the  young  man 
was  shot  by  a  gens  d'arme  as  he  leaped  over  the  garden  wall  behind 
the  shop  of  M.  Cremonteau ;  yet  he  was  able  to  run — dodging  and 
eluding  them — three  squares.  When  he  fell  they  found  him  at  the 
mouth  of  an  alley.     Can  you  look  at  him  ?  " 

She  shivered  a  little;  then,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  his, 
she  lifted  her  veil  and  approached  the  table,  a  long,  narrow  one,  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  On  it  was  stretched  the  lifeless  form  of  a 
young  man,  in  shabby  but  decent  clothes;  his  chestnut  hair  fell 
away  from  a  white  forehead,  there  was  no  disfigurement.  Feature 
by  feature  the  face  was  the  face  of  Richard  Harrington. 

"  Is  it  he?"  asked  the  Cardinal  softly. 

"Yes,"  she  moaned.  "And  I  have  ruined  Richard  I  I — I 
have  killed  this  man  I     Oh,  monseigneur ! " 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  firmly,  "  you  have  saved  the  life  of 
M.  Claude  de  Brissac." 

She  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping.  "  Take  me  away! "  she 
cried,     "  I  can't  bear  it !   Take  me  away !  " 

VII 

It  was  long  past  five  o'clock.  In  his  Eminence's  own  great 
chair  sat  Lois  Norton,  crumpled  and  pale  and  forlorn.  The 
Cardinal  was  telling  her  a  long  story. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  explained,  "  I  knew  when  you  made  your 
first  confession  that  the  man  whom  you  had  seen  shoot  M.  de 
Lausun  was  your  lover,  and  when  M.  Barrington  came  to  me  it 
was  not  difficult  to  put  two  and  two  together.  Also,  1  knew  you 
were  mistaken." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together. 
"  that  is  it,  that  is  it !  He  can  ne\ 
to  forgive  me.  Sec  how  wicked  I  v 
the  man  so  plainly.     What  could  I  I 


'  Monseigneur,"  she  cried, 

r  forgive  me,  he  ought  never 

D  suspect  him.     But  I  saw 
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"My  daughter,"  replied 
the  Cardiaal.  "  all  this,  in  a 
word,  came  from  the  window 
that  monsieur  forgot.  Had 
he  remembered  it,  had    he 

I  should  be  a  happy 
woman,"  she  sighed;  "and 
now  I  am  wretched,  and  I 
deserve  to  be!"  j 

The  Cardinal  leaned 
over  and  touched  her  hand. 

"  And  M,  de  Brissac 
would  have  died  the  death," 
he  said  softly,  "and  his 
fiancee  would  have  been 
broken-hearted,  and  his  aged 

mothei Mademoiselle,  I 

Stopped  on  my  way  here  to 

tell  her  of  the  blessed  release 

of  her  son,  and  she  fell  on 

her  knees  to  call  down  the 

blessingsof  heaven  upon  you. 

Your  little   locket  was  the 

connecting  link  in  the  chain 

of  fate.  Seeing  that,  I  divined      "he  was  shot  as  he  leaped  the  wall" 

who  Richard  Barrington  was 

— the  son  of  Hortense  de  Montble ;  and  therefore  the  likeness  to 

Robert  Sans-Pcre,  the  waif,  the  foundling,  the  anarchist." 

"But  why?"  she  asked  drearily.     "But  why?     If  the  two 
were  twins  it  could  not  be  more  perfect." 

My  child,"  said  the  Cardinal,  "the  world  is  very  ^vicked. 
Hortense  de  Montble  had  a  twin  brother,  the  marquis,  a  crooked 
stick,  mademoiselle,  who  is — happily  for  his  relatives — dead.  Alas  I 
our  sins  die  not  with  us.  What  is  it  your  great  English  poet  says? 
'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.'  M.  le  Marquis  left  behind 
him  a  nameless,  unrecognized  child,  a  son.  All  these  years  I  have 
known  it  and  tried  to  reclaim  him;  but  the  evil  root  was  deeper 
than  the  good  root,  the  tares  sprang  up  faster  than  the  wheat." 

"And  he  was  really  a  sort  of  base-born  cousin  of  Richard?" 
she  asked  miserably. 

The  Cardinal  nodded. 

"This  likeness,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "was  it  not  strange. 
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,  Richard, 
;    used    to 


twinkle. 


mademoiselle  ?     Yet  once  before  I  have  known  of  it — the  children 
of  twins  being  as  like  as  twins." 

"Alas,"  she  sighed,  "I  have  saved  a  life  and  I  have  lost  a  life 
— this  poor  wretch!  Also,  Richard  will  never  forgive  me — I  dare 
not  ask  him;  I  have  doubted  him — oh,  monseigncur,  what  shall  I 
do?  I  ran  about  Paris,  too,  like  a  lunatic.  My  au: 
everybody — oh,  1  know!  But  we  American  girls  ; 
freedom,  to  respect " 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  Cardinal,  with  a  hui 
"there  is  an  old  proverb,  'when  you  go  to  Rome '" 

"  It  will  all  be  in  the  newspapers  at  home  with  big  headlines  I " 
she  cried,  with  sudden  dry-eyed  horror;  "the  arrest,  my  suspicions 
of — of  Richard — oh,  be  can't  forgive  me,  how  could  he  ?  and  Aunt 
Bailey!"  she  shuddered.  "And  think  of  my  figuring  in  a  yellow 
journal!"  she  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  Cardinal's  eyes  twinkled  again. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said  soothingly,  "  I  believe  I  have  been  in 
one  myself.  What  do  you  call  it — '  yellow '  ?  It  may  have  been 
green — but  I  was  sold  for  fifty  francs  per  column." 

Oh,  that  is  different !  "  cried  Lois,  'and  you  haven't  a  grand- 

"I  had  one,"  submitted  the  Cardinal  hopefully. 

The  Cardinal's  door-bell  rang  furiously.  She  sprang  up,  white 
as  a  ghost. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped,  "is  it? " 

"Yes,"  he  replied  gently,  "the  commissaire  fully  understood 
at  last;  besides,  the  American  Ambassador  wired  from  Carlsbad. 
Your  friend,  having  relieved  his  feelings  in — er — strong  language — 
is  undoubtedly  at  large." 

"It  is  he! "she  cried,  in  wide-eyed  terror;  " monseigneur,  hide 
me — I  dare  not,  oh,  I  dare  not  face  him!  He'll  never — never 
forgive  me " 

But  the  Cardinal  had  quietly  withdrawn. 

VIII 

Richard  Barrington  lifted  the  portiere  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  sharp  exclamation  and  he  stood  still.  The 
girl  shivered  and  shrank  away,  hiding  her  face. 

"Kill  me,  Richard!"  she  moaned,  "I — I  really  deserve  it " 

"Lois,"  he  said  sadly,  " I  should  never  have  doubted  you ! " 
"  Oh,  you  do  not  know,"  she  pleaded,  "  you  have  not  been  so 
tested — if  vou-had  seen — seen  me  with  your  own  eyes " 
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I  should  never  have  doubted  you,"  he  repeated  steadily. 

"I  deserve  it,"  she  said  faintly,  "but  nevertheless  you  are  very 
hard." 

To  this  he  made  no  reply ;  he  stood  looking  very  intently  at 
the  floor. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked 
loudly.  She  ilung  herself  into  the  Cardinal's  chair  again  and  laid 
her  head  on  the  table. 

"  Oh,  that  window  I "  she  sobbed,  "  that  window  that  monsieur 
forgot !     If  I  had  never  looked  out — I  should  be  happy — I " 

The  Cardinal  came  back  quietly,  leading  an  old  woman  draped 
in  widow's  weeds.  She  went  to  the  girl  and  kneeling  down  beside 
her,  kissed  her  hand,  tears  streaming  down  her  lined  face. 

"Oh,  don't — don't  I"  cried  Lois,  in  misery,  "I'm  a  wretch — 
a " 

"  May  the  saints  bless  you,"  cned  Mme.  de  Brissac,  "  for  my 
son  who  was  dead  is  alive  again.  All  my  life  will  I  love  you,  made- 
moiselle, and  bless  you  I  "  -      - 

"Oh,  madame!"  cried  the  girl,  "pray  for  me — I  have  broken 
my  own  heart  to  save  yours,  I " 

"  Lois  I "  cried  her  lover,  and  oblivious  of  all  the  world  he  held 
out  his  arms. 

She  looked  at  him  wide-eyed,  her  whole  air  pne  of  deep 
humility. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me,  Richard?"  she  murmured,  "can  you 
forgive  me  ?  I  have  suffered  so — it  has  almost  killed  me — I — you 
have  seen  the — your  double  ?  " 

He  smiled.  "Lois,"  He  said  softly,  "you  shall  never  suffer 
through  me  again." 

A  flush  passed  over  her  face,  her  lips  quivered- 

"  Richard,"  she  sobbed,  "  Richard — how  good  you  arc  !  " 

The  Cardinal  stood  in  the  door,  the  soft  light  fell  on  his  white 
hair  where  it  showed  below  his  bjretta,  on:  his  sweet,  humorous, 
old  face,  on  his  red  cassock,  and  his  red  stockings.  Lois  slipped 
vtraY  from  her  lover  and,  running  across  the  room,  fell  on  her  knees 
at  his  Eminence's  feet. 

"I  shall  always  love  you,"  she  sobbed,  "will  you  bl^ss  me 
— even  me,  mon  perc  ?  " 

A  tender  smile  illumined  the  Cardinal's  face,  he  laid  his  thin 
white  hand  gently  on  her  bowed  head  in  benediction. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  sweetly,  the  twinkle  in  his  kindly,  humor- 
ous old  eyes,"  it  is  well  that  we  do  not  observe  our  neighbors  too 
closely — especially  from  the  window  that  jnonsieur  forgot." 
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Our  Antiquated  Postal  Service 

Tiny  Switzerland  has  many  things  to 
teach  us.  So  have  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  True,  these  countries  are 
smaller  and  more  thickly  settled,  and  they 
do  less  postal  business  :  the  combined  gov- 
ernment post-office  and  telegraph  work  in 
either  Germany  or  England,  or  the  com- 
bined postal  business  of  England  and 
France,  do  not  equal  the  transactions  of 
the  United  States  post-office.  Less  trans- 
portation is  needed  abroad.  Employees 
can  be  worked  more  hours.  Wages  are 
lower.  But  every  one  of  these  diflerenccs 
holds  true  of  European  and  American  pri- 
vate industries,  yet  American  industry  is 
the  most  effective  and  productive  in  the 
world.  The  Government  postal  business 
should  not  be  the  "lame  duck"  of  our 
economic  life. 

In  a  German  city — take  Berlin,  for 
example — there  is  a  post-ofGce  every  few 
hundred  yards  ;  a  post-office  can  be  found 
as  easily  as  a  cigar  store  in  New  York.  A 
network  of  underground  tubes  connects  all 
but  the  very  smallest.  Ordinary  mail  goes 
from  station  to  station  by  Government- 
owned  wagons,  but  a  special  delivery  card 
or  stamp,  costing  less  than  eight  cents, 
will  cause  a  message  to  be  shot  by  the 
tube  any^vhere  in  the  city.  A  messenger 
will  carry  it  from  the  point  of  reception 
the  few  necessary  yards  to  the  receiver, 
and  will  wait  for  an  answer.  Message 
and  answer  in  Berlin  take  about  two  hours. 
This  is  service  far  speedier  than  any  in  our 
own  country. 


The  German  telegraph  system  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  post-office.  Telegrams, 
costing  twelve  cents  for  ten  words,  includ- 
ing address,  beat  special  delivery  letters  by 
just  the  margin  between  electric  and 
pneumatic  transmission.  Postal  checks 
for  small  amounts  almost  wholly  take  the 
place  of  bank  checks.  One  may  send  a 
postal  money-order  with  a  message  written 
on  the  back ;  and  a  postal  messenger  will 
bring  it  to  the  house  of  the  receiver  and 
pay  it  there  on  the  spot — service  as  accu- 
rate and  complete  as  by  personal  messenger. 
Subscription  to  magazines  and  newspapers 
is  through  the  post-ofBce  ;  you  pay  the 
postmaster,  he  orders  the  proper  number 
of  publications  for  his  office,  and  the  jour- 
nals come  cheaply  and  smoothly  in  bulk  to 
the  several  stations  for  delivery.  And  not 
only  does  a  parcels-post  do  practically  all 
the  German  express  business  at  low  rates, 
depending  on  weight  and  distance,  but 
Germany,  through  agreements  with  Other 
nations,  sends  parcels  round  the  world.  I 
know  a  resident  of  Berlin  who  has  a  pack- 
age of  meat  mailed  to  him  every  Saturday 
from  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away  in  Silesia  for  a  little  more  than  twelve 
cents — the  rate  for  a  twenty-pound  parcel. 
German  merchants  deliver  most  of  their 
goods  by  mail — the  small  storekeeper  is  thus 
provided  with  as  good  a  delivery  service  as 
the  larger.  All  the  parcels,  large  and 
small,  are  brought,  of  course,  to  the 
address  to  which  they  are  directed.  Ger- 
mans have  even  been  permitted  to  mail 
eleven-pound  parcels  to  addresses  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  highly  centralized  German  system 
— developed  by  Dr.  Stcphan,  who  held 
office  as  Minister  of  the  Post-Office 
through  ministry'after  ministry,  and  now 
conducted  by  Herr  Kreahtlte,  who  grew 
up  in  the  service — makes  its  main  business 
to  give  admirable  public  service.  And  it 
pays.  This  shows  the  results  of  a  care- 
fully organized  machine  conducted  by 
skilled  and  permanent  officials. 

In  London  the  pneumatic  tube  system 
is  so  perfected  that  within  the  radius  of 
London  one  may  send  an  ordinary  letter, 
receive  an  answer,  send  another  and 
receive  an  answer  to  that,  all  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  Deliveries  run  until  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  English 
post-office  maintains  a  telegraph  system, 
conveying  twelve-word  messages  all  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  twelve  cents, 
and  a  parcels  post  system  comparable  to 
the  German,  and  furthermore  maintains  a 
savings  bank.  All  this  pays.  The  United 
States  post-office  fails  to  give  such  service 
and  fails  to  pay  even  its  expenses. — M.  G. 
Cunnif  in  Tht  fVerld's  ff^ork. 


Gorman  Smiles  and  Waits 

Some  people  say  Senator  Arthur  Fuc 
Gorman,  of  Maryland,  Icmks  like  an  actor 
— and  he  does.  Some  people  say  he  is  an 
actor — and,  perhaps,  he  is.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  the  strongest  indiviHual  force  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate,  and  the  man  to  whom  the  Democrats 
look  to  organize  an  intelligent  opposition 
to  President  Roosevelt, 

A  half-hour's  conversation  with  him  is  a 
liberal  education  in  suavity  and  adroitness. 
"  Smooth  "  describes  him.  He  has  an  ex- 
pansive, genial,  almost  affectionate,  smile 
for  all  comers.  He  shakes  hands  with  a 
fervor  that  sends  thrills  up  one's  arm,  that 
seems  to  radiate  the  electricity  of  "lam 
glad  to  see  you."  Then  he  finds  out  all 
one  knows  and  tells  nothing  he  knows,  and 
sends  one  away  filled  with  the  joy  of  living. 

His  face  is  clean-shaven,  finely  molded, 
and  ruddy  with  health.  His  powerful  nose 
stands  out  between  tWo  twinkling  eyes. 
He  smiles  with  his  whole  face.  His  voice 
is  soft  and  low.  His  clothes  fit  his  well- 
filled  figure  perfectly.  He  never  seems  in 
a  hurry.     He  always  harmonizes  with  his 


surroundings.  He  stage-manages  himsdf 
admirably. 

He  has  seen  much  service  in  the  Senate, 
where  hewas  once  a  page.  He  learned  hi* 
politics  in  Maryland,  where  politics  is  an 
art.  He  knows  how  the  great  legislative 
machine  of  the  Government  runs,  under- 
stands every  cog,  eccentric,  and  lever.  He 
was  a  leader  there  when  the  Republican 
landslide  retired  him  six  years  ago,  and  he 
will  be  the  leader  there  now  that  he  has 
returned,  despite  the  efiorts  of  Bailey  and 
some  of  the  younger  Democrats  to  displace 
him. 

Gorman's  great  strength  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  knows  and  can  execute.  He  is  a 
strategist.  He  understands  the  value  of 
compromise.  He  can  use  the  battle-axe, 
if  necessary,  but  he  is  most  expert  with 
the  flag  of  truce  and  the  conference.  He 
has  been  criticized  harshly  for  his  stand  on 
many  public  questions,  notably  his  protec- 
tionist ideas,  but  he  has  calmly  gone  along 
and  maintained  both  his  poise  and  his 
command. 

His  recent  speech  attacking  President 
Roosevelt  for  his  attitude  on  the  race 
question  shows  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 
That  was  a  bid  for  the  votes  of  the  South 
in  the  next  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. He  will  make  similar  attacks  in  the 
Senate.  His  purpose  is  to  discredit  the 
President  as  much  as  possible  and  to  draw 
public  attention  to  himself,  which  he  will 
do.  He  will  take  active  charge  of  the 
messed  and  manacled  Democracy  in  the 
Senate,  and  will  make  a  good  fighting 
machine  out  of  it  to  assist  in  his  selection 
to  oppose  Mr,  Roosevelt  next  year.  If  he 
wins,  he  will  be  the  last  man  to  get  excited 
about  it.  If  he  loses,  his  smile  will  not 
tade.—CollUr'i  ff^ttkly. 


He  Wasn't  Quite  Sure 

It  was  comparatively  but  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  old  rules  of  the  English  courts 
were  in  full  force  and  vigor  in  the  conserv- 
ative State  of  South  Carolina.  Thus  it 
was  distinctly  provided  that  each  attorney 
and  counselor,  while  engaged  in  a  trial, 
must  wear  "a  black  gown  and  coat." 
But  on  one  occasion  James  L.  Fettigrue, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  appeared 
dressed  in  a  light  coat. 

"Mr.  Pcttigrue,"  said  the  judge,  "yoo 
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have  on  a  light  coat.  You  cannot  spealc, 
sir." 

"Oh,  your  honor,"  Pettigruc  replied, 
"may  it  please  the  Court,  I  conform  to 
the  law." 

"No,  Mr.  Pettigruc,  you  have  on  a 
light  coat.     The  Court  cannot  hear  you." 

"  But,  your  honor,"  insisted  the  lawyer, 
"you  misinterpret.  Allowme  to  illustrate. 
The  law  says  that  a  barrister  must  wear '  a 
black  gown  and  coat,'  docs  it  not?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  judge. 

"And  does  your  honor  hold  that  both 
the  gown  and  the  coat  muet  be  black?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Pettigrue,  certainly, 
sir,"  answered  his  honor. 

"And  yet  it  is  also  provided  by  law," 
continued  Mr.  Pettigrue, "  that  the  sheriff 
must  wear  'a  cocked  hat  and  sword,'  is 
it  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  was  the  somewhat  impatient 
answer. 

"And  does  the  Court  hold,"  questioned 
Pettigrue,  "that  the  sword  must  be  cocked 
as  well  as  the  hat?" 

"  Eh — er — h'm,"  mused  his  honor, "  you 
—  er — may — er — continue  your  speech, 
Mr.  Pettigruc." — Success. 


The  Curse  of  C&ste 

What  is  it,  at  bottom,  that  makes  the 
English  atmosphere  so  difficult  for  an 
American  to  breathe  in  freely?  It  is,  I 
believe,  that  he  feels  himself  in  a  country 
where  the  dignity  of  life  is  lower  than  in 
his  own ;  a  country  where  a  man  bom  in 
ordinary  circumstances  expects,  and  is  ex- 
pected, to  die  in  ordinary  circumstances; 
where  the  scope  of  his  efforts  is  traced 
beforehand  by  the  accident  of  position; 
where  he  is  handicapped  in  all  cases  and 
crushed  in  most  by  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  caste,  convention,  good  form," 
and  the  deadening  artificialities  of  an  old 
society.  That  unconquerable  buoyancy 
which  infects  the  American  air  like  a  sting 
and  challenge,  and  braces  every  American 
with  the  inspiration  that  he  has  a.  chance 
in  life;  that  there  are  open  opportunities, 
unreserved  possibilities,  no  battering  at 
locked  doors,  no  floundering  in  blank 
alleys;  that  here,  in  short,  it  is  the  man 
himself  who  makes  his  career — is  some- 
thin?  which  the  English  have  so  utterly 
lost  as  to  be  incapable  of  realizing  it. 


I  feci  sure  that  if  one  could  follow  the 
workings  of  the  caste  system  into  their 
uttermost  details,  one  could  find  that  the 
hopelessness  and  servility  bred  by  it  are 
responsible  for  perhaps  half  the  commer- 
cial inefficiency  and  un progress! veness  of 
England.  It  makes  for  stagnation,  just  as 
certainly  as  it  makes  for  that  class  rancor 
which  gives  to  English  trade-unionism  its 
peculiarly  bitter  strength.  At  one  point 
in  the  social  scale  you  may  find  its  fruit* 
in  the  worship  of  externals  and  appear- 
ances, in  an  overvaluation  of  the  purely 
decorative,  non-productive  elements  of  life. 
At  another,  it  will  be  repressing  and  cir- 
cumscribing the  ability  of  the  "vulgar"  in 
favor  of  genteel  incompetence ;  at  a  third, 
you  will  see  it  spouting  in  geysers  of  flun- 
keyism.  Between  King  Edward  VII  on 
his  royal  throne  and  the  London  "floor- 
walker," who  makes  you  shiver  with  the 
abjectness  of  his  bowings  and  scrapings, 
the  connection  of  cause  and  effect  may 
not  at  first  be  apparent.  It  is  there,  disas- 
trously there,  all  the  same;  and  the  caste 
spirit  is  the  link.  When  the  Monarchy 
sets  the  example  of  governing,  rewarding, 
behaving  with  a  single  eye  to  merit,  there 
is  no  room  and  no  temptation  on  the  lower 
strata  for  sHmy  servility.  When  thc-^oyal 
influence,  however,  tends  palpablj-^in  the 
other  direction,  it  will  breed  flunkeys,  as 
the  New  Jersey  marshes  breed  mosquitoes. 
—  Angh  •  American  in  North  American 
Review.  

The  Passing  of  the  Broom 

An  ingenious  and  portable  air-pump  will 
probably  take  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
broom  in  housecleaning  operations.  The 
carpet  renovators  are  of  various  sizes,  rang- 
ing from  12  to  36  inches  in  width.  They 
consist  of  a  Steel  framework  which  lies 
flat  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric.  This  is 
termed  a  hood,  and  contains  an  expanded 
nozzle  connecting  with  the  hose.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  hood  is  a  slot  about'i-ioo 
inch  in  width,  through  which  t^e  air  passes 
in  what  might  be  termed  a  sheet.  It  is 
forced  into  the  fabric  at  various  pressures, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  latter 
and  the  amount  of  dirt  v  hich  has  accumu- 
lated. The  usual  pressure  varies  from  60 
to  70  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  is 
sufficient  to  blow  the  dirt  out  of  and  from 
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under  the  covering.  ,  It  passes  upward 
through  two  other  slots  into  the  hood,  as 
it  cannot  escape  outside  of  the  machine  on 
account  of  the  weight  on  the  surface.  It 
is  prevented  from  escaping  into  the  air  by 
a  cloth  bag  which  collects  it,  but  is  loose 
enough  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through. 
The  dirt  settles  into  a  pan  especially  de- 
signed to  collect  it.  When  filled,  this  can 
be  reidily  removed,  by  taking  oS  the  bag, 
and  emptied.  To  the  renovator  is  attached 
a  handle  for  moving  it  over  the  floor.  The 
handle  also  acts  as  a  conduit  for  the  com- 
pressed air,  the  supply  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  an  ordinary  valve.  The  apparatus 
is  usually  pushed  over  the  carpet  and  does 
its  work  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  remove 
any  kind  of  substance  which  can  be  driven 
out  by  air  pressure.  In  several  instances 
flour  was  thrown  upon  a  rug  and  trod  in 
with  the  feet.  When  the  renovator  was 
applied  it  apparently  collected  every  particle 
of  the  flour,  none  escaping  into  the  air. 


I  IS  cafe 

In  treating  lambrequins  and  other  kinds 
of  upholstery  the  hose  is  connected  with  a 
jointed  steel  tube  long  enough  to  extend 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  apartment. 
The  ordinary  air  blast  is  directed  against 
the  draperies  and  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  settle 
upon  the  floor  and  furniture.  Obviously 
the  draperies  and  upper  portions  of  an 
apartment  are  the  first  cleaned,  then  the 
furniture  and  floor  covering.  For  remov- 
ing the  dust  from  upholstered  chairs,  sofas, 
and  other  kinds  of  furniture,  what  might 
be  called  a  hand  renovator  is  employed.  It 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
larger  type  with  the  slots  for  applying  the 
air  pressure  and  collecting  the  dust,  and  is 
pushed  over  the  surface  by  hand.  If  the 
chair,  for  example,  is  stuffed  with  cotton 
or  some  other  material  more  power  is  em- 
ployed to  force  the  air  through  this  mate- 
rial as  well.  As  already  stated,  even  billiard 
table  coverings  are  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
the  chalk  and  dirt  in  the  same  way.     In 
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freeing  such  articiei  a$  pillows  and  mat- 
tresses a  simple  pneumatic  needle  is  used, 
'  the  air  being  injected  with  sufficient  force 
to  circulate  among  the  feathers,  straw,  or 
other  stuffing  and  expel  the  dust  which 
may  have  collected. — Scientific  Jmirican. 

Whistler's  "Gentle  Art" 

Mr.  Whistler  was  a  wii>  rather  than  a 
humorist,  loving  rather  to  stiAg  than  to 
tickle.  Indeed,  his  closest  friends  declare 
that  his  vit  nmica  waS  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  his  main  weapons  of  -attack  and 
defence.  We  arc  told  that  "he  meant'  to 
hurt,"  and  it  is  certain  that  he  greatly  irri- 
tated many  of  those  who  did  not  know 
bow  to  take^  him,  and  who  ignored  the  fact, 
which  he  himself  has  recorded,  that  he 
was  "a  bundle  of  nCrves  and  dyspepsia." 
His  humor  was  somewhat  Mephistophe- 
lian.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  exhibition  he 
applied  art  criticisms  to  works  other  than 
those  of  which  those  criticisms  were  origi- 
nally written,  and  of  which  they  had  been 
published.  Hewcnt  further:  he  added  to 
his  somewhat  mischievous  fun — as  to  the 
secret  of  which,  of  course,  he  did  nothing 
to  enlighten  the  public — the  deliberate 
misprinting  of  an  expression  of  Mr.  Wcd- 
more's.  Mr.  Wedmore  had  written  in 
respect  of  Mr,  Whistler's  work  a  sentence 
to  the  eSect  that  "  I  do  not  wish  to  under- 
state it."  Mr.  Whistler  reprinted  it  "I 
do  not  wish  to  understand  it,"  well  know- 
ing that  the  writer  would  hasten  to  correct 
him  in  the  press.  This,  of  course,  so  fell 
out,  and  Mr.  Whistler  immediately  replied 
(The  M^Brld,  February  28,  1883),  "My 
negligence  is  culpable,  and  the  misprint 
without  excuse;  for,  naturally,  I  have  all 
along  known,  and  the  typographer  should 
have  been  duly  warned,  that  with  Mr. 
Wedmore,  as  with  his  brothers,  it  is  always 
a  matter  of  understating,  and  not  at  all  of 
understanding."  The  retort  was  much 
enjoyed  by  the  public,  who  were  not  aware 
that  the  whole  had  been  carefully  prepared 
by  Mr.  Whistler,  and  that  his  retort  was 
penned  at  the  same  time  as  the  original 
'inexcusable  misprint."  Mr.  Whistler 
could  appreciate  also  a  joke  in  others.  It 
happened  once  that  in  playful  mischief  he 
made  some  difficulty  about  paying  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Arts  Club  by  the  appointed 
date.     In  reply  to  the  secretary's  applica- 


tion he  wrote  a  long  characteristic  reply, 
but  sent  no  cheque.  The  chairman  (Mr. 
Basil  Field  J  was  requested  to  communicate 
with  him  in  a  friendly  way,  for  it  was  felt 
that  the  matter  was  not  a  serious  one. 
Mr.  Field,  knowing  his  man,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Whistler  that  "what  they  asked  for  was 
not  a  'Composition  in  Black  and  White,' 
but  an 'Arrangement  in  Gold  and  Silver," 
at  which  Mr.  Whistler  was  so  tickled  that 
he  sent  a  cheque  by  return  of  post, — M. 
H.  Sp'ulmann  in  The  Magazine  uf  Art. 

The  American  as  a  "Sitter" 

My  experience  in  portraiture  has  almost 
wholly  been  limited  to  the  English  and 
American  nations.  I  have  only  painted  a 
few  Germans  and  one  Russian  lady.  But 
between  the  English  and  American  nations 
there  are  marked  differences  of  demeanor 
and  habits  of  thought  which  materially 
afiect  the  sitter's  personality  for  the 
painter.  The  Englishman,  for  instance, 
has  an  ingrained  shyness  which  often 
uncomfortably  disguises  the  strong  and 
courageous  inner  man,  and  puts  the  diag- 
nosing painter  off  the  scent  and  on  a  wrong 
track.  Not  so  the  American  ;  he  is  cool, 
collected,  and  self -possessed,  and  is  Ainuc//, 
so  to  speak,  wherever  he  is.  He  is  proud 
of  this,  and,  being  a  student  of  human 
nature,  and  a  reader  of  character,  puts  the 
painter  at  once  on  his  mettle,  for  he  makes 
the  painter  feel  he  has  to  read  a  reader, 
and  is  undergoing  precisely  what  he 
attempts  to  make  his  sitter  undergo.  This 
is  a  mutual  advantage,  and  saves  time. 
Being  quick  acting,  the  sympathies  or 
antipathies  are  quickly  settled.  But  the 
Englishman  is  shy  in  asking  four  terms ; 
shy  when  he  sees  himself  on  the  canvas; 
shy  in  offering  you  the  money  when  the 
work  is  done,  or,  if  a  presentation  portrait, 
shy  when  the  portrait  is  presented  to  him  ; 
but,  with  strange  inconsistency,  seems  to 
throw  aside  all  shyness  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
Amer'can  knows  himself.  When  I  painted 
a  man  who  carries  on  an  enormous  drapery 
business  in  Boston,  he  said  to  me,  "You 
must  get  my  eyes,  for  I  trade  on  'em  I " 
The  American  wants  no  precedent,  and, 
indeed,  rather  despises  it.  The  English- 
man cannot  exist  without  it.  Canova 
said,  "The  English  see  with  their  ears." 
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It  is  this  difierence  in  the  respective  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  nations  which  causes 
the  difference  in  the  personality,  the  iden- 
tity; and  they  must  be  understood  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  put  them  promi- 
nently and  indelibly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  And,  mind,  portraiture  is  nothing 
when  devoid  of  this  element  of  personal 
truth.— H.  mn  Herktmtr,  R.A.,  in  Thi 
Mazazine  af  Art. 

Logical 

An  Irishman  entered  a  country  inn  and 

called  for  a  glass  of  the  best  Irish  whisky. 

After  being  supplied  he  drank  it,  and  was 

about   to  walk  out  when   the   following 

conversation  took  place; 

Landlord — "Here,  sir,  you  haven't  paid 

for  that  whisky  you  ordered." 

Irishman — "What's  that  you  say?" 
Landlord — "  I  said  you  haven't  paid  for 

that  whisky  you  ordered." 

Irishman — "Did  you  pay  for  it?' 
Landlord — "Of  course  I  did." 
Irishman — "  Well,  thin,  what's  the  good 

of  both  of  us  paying  for  it  ?" — Tit-Bill. 


THE  APPLICANT 


Alcoholism  among  the  N&tions 

A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evtning    Put    tells  an   interesting   story 
about  alcoholism  in  France.    The  average 
consumption  of  alcohol  at  lOO  degrees  in 
France   in    1830  was   6^    litres  to  each 
inhabitant.     It  was  then  drunk  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  wine.     A  litre  is  a  little  more 
than  a  quart.     The  average  consumption 
in  1900  was  18  Vs  litres,  half  in  wine,  a 
fourth  in  beer  or  cider,  and  a  fourth  in 
spirits.     As  some  districts  in  France  arc 
still  reasonably  abstemious,  the  consump- 
tion in  other  districts  is  much  above  the 
average,    Normandy    and     Brittany   being 
especially     drunken,    and     showing     very 
serious  results  from  it.     It  is  not  that  the 
people  get  violently  drunk,  but  that  they 
keep  themselves  constantly  drugged  with 
alcohol,  with  ominous  results  in  the  form 
of  disease  and  degeneracy.     The  average 
consumption  of  alcohol  is  estimated  to  be 
i3'/i  litres  in  Switzerland,  about  10 in  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  and   Denmark,  about   9   in 
Germany,  England,  and  Austria,  6  ia  Hol- 
land, 5  in  the  Unifed  States,  and  2  in  Can- 
ada.   The  poorer  classes  are  most 
affected  in  France.     The  middle 
and  higher  classes  as  a  rule  have 
intelligence    enough   to  restrict 
their    potations.       Other   coun* 
tries   have  been   as    drunken    as 
France  and  have  reformed.     In 
Sweden    in    1823    the    average 
annual  allowance  to  each  inhab- 
itant   was   22%   -litres   of  pure 
alcohol.      Now    it     is    5    litres. 
Finland,  between  i850and  1900, 
came  down  from  20  litres  to  2. 
England,  where  there  is  a  special 
effort  now  to  restrict  the  indul- 
gence of    the    drunken,    has   tn 
twenty -five    years    reduced     her 
annual  pir  capita  allowance  from' 
lolitrcs  toQ.     The  great  trouble 
at  present  in  France  seems  to 
be  that   the  government  is  not 
strong   enough    to   restrict   the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors. 
Government    in    France    needs 
votes.      There    are    very    nearly 
half   a    million    wine-shops    in 
France,  and  last  year,  in  spite  of 
TB.  iTiri  -u.  iMJir  w»»«     repressive  legislation,  there  were 
\^lZ-naM,f"rLr.»mi.     1,137.328  private  distillers   who 
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made  alcohol  or  brandy  from  their  own  pro- 
duce for  theirownuse.  Thisenormousprev- 
alenceof  pnvatestillsseemsappalling.  Their 
number  has  increased  sevenfold  since  1879, 
Government  not  only  needs  the  votes  of 
distillers  and  wine-sellers,  but  the  revenue 
from  alcohol  is  indispensable.  So  the  prob- 
lem is  a  hard  one,  but  it  must  be  solved, 
because  to  neglect  it  means  destruction. — 
Harpir's  IVeekly. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Subordinate 

Can  one  who  is  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  the  business  world  preserve  a  high 
moral  standard,  in  view  of   the   possible 
failure   of   moral   methods   in  those  who 
administer  the  business  ?     It  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  say  that  if  a  young  man  employed 
by  a  business  house  finds  its  methods  in- 
direct, dishonest,  and  untruthful,  he  may 
leave  his  position  rather  than  abandon  his 
moral  ideals.     Like  most  things  that  are 
easy  to  say,  it  is  very  often   hard  to  do. 
In  the  first  place,  the  subordinate  belongs, 
as  a  rule,  to  an  almost  unlimited  class 
of  workers-       The  average  worker 
has  very  little  choice.     His  necessities 
compel  him  to  get  a  living.     Condi- 
tions of  self-respect  require  that  the 
living  shall  be  honestly  made.     What 
is    the    ethical    refuge  of  employees 
who    may    be    confronted    by    these 
methods,    which    their   moral  sense 
disapproves?     Two  or  three   things 
must  come  to  pass  before  the  moral 
relation    of  employer  and   employee 
can    be   properly   adjusted.     First,  a 
more     intimate    knowledge    by    the 
heads  of  a  great   business   of    each 
least  detail  concerning  the  well-being 
of    their    ivhole    army    of    industry. 
When  masters  of  industry  understand 
that     their    well-being    and   success 
depend  quite  as  fully  as,  in  the  con- 
duct  of    a    campaign,  the    general's 
success   depends  upon   the  weakest 
point     in     the    whole     body    being 
strengthened,  men  will   enter  mer- 
cantile life  as  a  great  vocation,  not 
simply    because   it   deals   with    vast 
industry,   but  because  it  deals  with 
vast  masses  of  human  beings.   The 
second    thing   that   must   come   to 
pass     before     the    moral    relations 
of    employer     and     employee    are 


properly  adjusted  is  the  recognition  of 
that  law  of  human  nature  that  all  the 
conditions  of  life  cannot  be  fulfilled 
where  an  insufficient  wage  is  paid  for 
exhausting  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  people  can  be  got  for  that  remunera- 
tion. If  the  remuneration  does  not  pro- 
vide a  means  of  decent  living,  all  manner 
of  temptations  present  themselves  to  make 
good  the  difference.  The  passion  for  gam- 
bling among  employees  of  the  mercantile 
class  is  alarmingly  prevalent.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  fatal  remedy,  but  it  arises  from  the 
desire  to  enter  the  world  all  at  once  with 
the  great  gambling  public  which  is  stricken 
through  with  the  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing.  Old-fashioned  self-denial  is 
no  longer  popular;  and  the  restraint  which 
comes  with  saving  carries  with  it  a  kind 
of  undefined  sense  of  embarrassment  and 
shame.  A  little  less  greed,  a  little  more 
care,  and  above  ail  an  embracing  sense 
of  human  brotherhood,  are  the  elements 
which  enter  into  the  devising  of  that  plan 
of  business  life  which  shall  make  the  em- 
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pioyer  the  guardian  of  the  employee,  and 
the  employee  the  devoted  friend  of  the 
employer.  In  the  nature  of  things  the 
subordinate  can  never  be  other  than  the 
man  under  orders;  but  iiis  orders  may  be 
of  a  kind  that  he  shall  delight  to  carry 
out,  because  they  engross  not  simply  his 
energy,  but  command  also  the  highest 
offices  of  his  mind.  He  has  the  right  to 
expect  a  dividend  on  the  investment  of 
himself  in  another  man's,  business;  and 
the  lifting  of  his  moral  nature  to  a  higher 
level  is  not  only  an  ideal,  it  is  a  necessity 
on  which  the  existence  of  society  depends. 
— Themat  R.  Slictr  in  The  CnsmepBlitan. 

The  Five-Minute  Debate 

Not  infrequently  at  his  first  session  a 
representative  or  a  senator  has  come  to 
the  front  and  commanded  the  attention 
and  following  of  his  fellow-members.  It  is 
a  question  of  ability.  If  he  essays  a  flight 
beyond  his  wings,  he  must  bear  the  morti- 
fication of  failure;  but  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  he  is  master  of  the  situation,  he 
takes  his  place  at  the  front. 

The  rules  governing  the  consideration 
of  bills  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
provide  that  when  general  debate  is  closed, 
any  member  shall  be  allowed  five  minutes 
to  explain  any  amendment  he  may  oficr, 
after  which  the  member  who  may  first 
obtain  the  floor  shall  be  allowed  to  speak 
the  same  length  of  time  in  opposition. 

But  under  this  rule  the  five-minute 
debate  must  be  germane  to  the  amend- 
ment. No  opportunity  is  afforded  by  it 
to  the  new  member  to  make  what  could 
properly  be  termed  his  maiden  speech.  By 
cultivating  the  friendship  and  obtaining  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  a  chairman  or 
minority  leader  of  one  of  the  more  prom- 
inent committees  he  will  soon  be  given  his 

For  a  new  Congressman  to  interrupt  a 
speaker  to  ask  a  question  in  the  line  of 
debate  sometimes  means  trouble  for  the 
offender.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  a 
prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  making  an  eloquent  speech 
upon  a  party  measure,  and  with  character- 
istic ability  was  avoiding  the  details  of  the 
subject,  which  he  was  well  aware  would 
not  stand  too  close  scrutiny. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  his  eloquence  he 


was  asked  a  very  pertinent  question  by  a 
new  and  unheard-of  member,  and  it  was 
demanded  that  a  reply  of  either  yes  or  no 
be  given.  As  it  would  not  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  orator's  argument  to 
make  such  an  answer,  and  as  he  resented 
the  interruption  from  the  new  member,  he 
at  first  paid  no  attention  to  the  question. 

The  query  was  repeated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire 
House,  whereupon  the  speaker  turned  Co 
the  persistent  questioner,  and  asked  him  if 
he  were  not  aware  that  there  were  some 
questions  which  it  was  impossible  to  answer 
satisfactorily  by  either  yes  or  no. 

"  I  defy  you  to  give  me  an  example  of 
such  a  question,"  was  the  reply. 

Tell  me  by  either  yes  or  no  if  you  are 
still  beating  your  wife?" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the 
question  was  not  atiswered,  and  the  con- 
troversy ended  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
House  and  the  confusion  of  the  preco- 
cious beginner. — Jshn  D.  Long  in  Youth's 
Companion. 

In  Praise  of  Marie  Corelli 

Marie  Corelli  is  bold ;  perhaps  she  is  the 
boldest  writer  that  has  ever  lived.  What 
she  believes  she  says,  with  a  brilliant  fear- 
lessness that  sweeps  aside  petty  argument 
in  its  giant's  stride  towards  the  goal  for 
which  she  aims.  She  will  have  no  half- 
measures.  Her  works,  gathered  together 
under  one  vast  cover,  might  fitly  be  printed 
and  published  as  an  amplified  edition  of  the 
Decalogue. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  she  has 
not  earned  the  approbation  of  those  critics 
who  are  unable  to  grasp  the  stupendous 
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nature  of  her  programme;  they,  having 
always  held  by  certain  canons,  and  finding 
those  canons  brusquely  disregarded,  retort 
with  wholesale  condemnation  of  matters 
that  they  deem  literary  heterodoxy,  but 
whose  stcding  simplicity  is  in  reality  alto- 
gether beyond  their  ken.  Fortunately, 
their  words  have  failed  to  frighten  off  the 
public,  which,  ever  loyal  to  one  fighting  - 
for  the  right,  has  supported  and  befriended 
Marie  Corelli  in  her  dauntless  crusade 
against  vice  and  unbelief. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  is  Marie  Corelli 's 
life-programme.'  Most  writers  have  a 
definite  object  in  view — this  one  to  achieve 
immortality;  that  one  to  make  money. 
What  is  Marie  Corelli's? 

Briefly  she  writes — has  always  written 
— to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
thinking  people  of  today  who  are  striving 
to  combat  the  subtleties  of  the  agnostic 
and  atheist ;  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the 
truth,  the  reality,  the  goodness  of  God  and 
Christianity;  the  people  who  have  hearts 
that  throb  with  tenderness,  hope,  love,  and 
sincerity.  She  would  purify  society.  She 
would  destroy  the  rule  of  unbelief  and  in- 
sincerity, and  raise  in  its  place  ideal  char- 
acters and  conditions  strongly  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  faith  and  truth.  Such  is 
Marie  Corelli's  programme. 

But  what  of  that  self  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard?  It  is  a  personality  strik- 
ing in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  power. 
Marie  Corelli  is  a  woman  of  women,  sim- 
ple in  her  tastes,  strong  in  her  faiths  and 
aims,  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  for 
others,  living  a  busy  life  that  from  its  pro- 
ductiveness in  the  world  of  literature  is  a 
constant  influence  for  good  in  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  thousands  the  world  over, 
and  in  its  private  relationships  a  source 
of  help,  inspiration,  and  benefit  to  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. — Fram 
a^arie  Corelli,  by  /  F.  G.  Coates  and  R. 
S.  Bell  (George  W.  Jacobs). 

Why  the  Stomach  does  not 
Digest  Itself     . 

When  we  consider  the  extraordinary 
dissolvent  potency  which  the  juices  of  the 
human  stomach  must  possess  in  order  to 
digest  the  strange  assortment  of  substances 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  down 
our  throats,  we  wonder  how  it  is  that  these 


juices  do  not  turn  the  walls  of  the  diges- 
tive tract  and  the  whole  digestive  apparatus 
into  chyme  and  chyle.  The  digestive  tract 
is  filled  with  ferments  capable  of  dissolving 
food  ;  but  these  ferments  do  not  attack  the 
intestinal  walls  nor  the  parasitic  worms 
that  often  live  there.  Recent  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  E.  Weinland  have 
shown  that  this  immunity  is  due  to  the 
secretion  by  the  hving  tissues  of  certain 
anti-ferments.  The  following  interesting 
experiment  was  made ;  A  mixture  of  fibrin 
and  trypsin  or  pepsin  was  prepared  and, 
after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  ascarides,  or  round  worms,  it  was 
found  that  no  digestion  of  the  fibrin  took 
place.  The  ferment  did  not  attack  the 
fibrin  even  when  no  more  of  the  juice  of 
parasitic  worms  was  added  for  an  hour.  It 
is  thus  not  the  living  tissues  that  resist  diges- 
tion, it  is  the  juices  that  impregnate  them, 
which  they  themselves  have  produced. — 
Harper's  tVeekly. 

Mommsen,  Scholar  and 
Politician 

At  his  death  Professor  Mommsen  occu- 
pied a  unique  position  in  contemporary 
Europe.  By  common  consent  he  was  the 
foremost  scholar,  both  by  virtue  of  the 
extent  and  variety  qf  his  attainments,  and 
the  extraordinary'  literary  value  of  one  or 
two  of  his  works.  He  was  also  the 
accepted  savant  of  the  German  people,  the 
tutelary  intellectual  genius  of  his  country. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  his  business  to 
expound  German  ideals  and  to  give  voice 
to  racial  ambitions.  His  hisrory  of  Rome 
is  not  a  mosaic  of  painfully  deciphered 
facts,  but  a  story  of  living  men,  a  drama 
of  the  rise  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  human 
peoples.  Only  a  laborious  scholar  can  know 
what  a  deep  foundation  of  scholarship 
underlies  the  vivid  narrative;  but  the  most 
prosaic  of  men  can  feel  in  the  tale  some- 
thing of  an  epic  magnificence.  Momm- 
sen carried  the  same  vitality  into  his  poli- 
tics. An  enthusiastic  Liberal  from  thcfirst, 
and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Bismarck,  he 
remained  to  the  end  a  keen  critic  of  policies 
and  politicians.  Whatever  our  verdict  on 
his  work,  all  must  feel  that  a  great  figure 
has  departed  from  the  world. 

He  was  a  democrat,  rejoicing  in  the 
strength  of  the  people,  and  when  he  found 
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CHARLES   J.    BONAPARTE 


a  man  capable  of  leading  the  masses,  ready 
to  fall  down  and  worship  him.  BuE  the 
democracy  must  be  a  militant  one.  The 
ineffective  philanthropist  gets  from  him 
nothing  but  contempt.  It  is  the  .strong 
man,  the  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  who  can 
discern  the  power  of  the  "  body-guard  from 
the  pavement,"  and  use  it  to  shatter  effete 
Institutions,  who  conimsnds  his  admira- 
t'on.  He  believes  in  and  preaches  the 
gospel  of  strength,  and  the  strong  unjust 
man  seems  to  him  more  worth  having  than 


a  century  of  the  ineffectual  good.  Liberal 
though  he  calls  himself,  his  sympathies  are 
far  more  with  Sulla  than  with  the  Gracchi, 
who  discovered  a  truth  which  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  develop  logically;  with 
Catiline  and  "those  terrible  energies,  the 
wicked,"  than  with  Cicero  and  academic 
virtue. 

His  conception  of  freedom,  like  that  of 
most  Individualists,  was  narrow  and  ab- 
stract; and  he  was  prepared  to  submit  to 
other  bonds.     He  was  nominally  opposed 
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to  the  doctrine  of  Imperialism,  but  in  prac- 
tice he  was  aa  enthusiast  for  the  domina- 
tion of  his  own  Teutonic  race.  The 
people  are  the  only  source  of  power  and 
of  political  wisdom,  so  ran  his  creed;  but 
they  must  be  led,  end  their  leader  should 
tolerate  no  malcontents.  The  truth  is 
that  no  Conservatism  is  so  unshakable  as 
2  certain  kind  of  Liberalism  which  pro- 
fesses a  small  number  of  Liberal  dogmas, 
but  is  by  temperament  bureaucratic  and 
absolutist.  The  net  result  of  his  teaching 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  riveting  of 
militarist  and  bureaucratic  shackles  upon 
his  compatriots,  and  the  encouragement 
of  every  grandiose  racial  ambition.  Like 
the  Republican  Whigs  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  showed  how  reaction  can 
masquerade  in  the  cap  of  liberty. — Tht 
Speelatir. 


"  Charlie,  the  Crook  Ch&ser " 

Years  ago,  when  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 
told  his  fellow  Baltimoreans  that  he 
thought  free  education  as  demoralizing  as 
free  food  anddrink,  he  was  dubbed  "Soup- 
house  Charlie"  in  derision.  Later,  when 
he  seized  upon  certain  of  them  and  pushed 
them  into  jail,  they  called  him  other  and 
more  picturesque  names — this  time  in 
earnest.  Now  the  sentences  of  most  of 
them  having  expired,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte 
having  been  elevated  to  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  his  popular  or  pet  name  has  be- 
,  come  "  Charlie  the  Crook  Chaser."  The 
last  of  this  series  of  printable  and  unprint- 
able titles  is  by  far  the  best.  It  fits  him 
as  well  as  he  fits  the  post  of  Corruption- 
ventilator-in -ordinary  to  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

Beneath  the  forehead  lurks  the  Bona- 
parte smile.  It  is  there  all  the  time — 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  It  is  there 
when  its  owner  arises  in  court  to  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  upon  a  dead  judge,  it  is 
there  when  he  lashes  the  "  leaders  "  on 
the  stump,  and  it  is  there  when  he  is  in  a 
case  and  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side 
begin  to  perspire  coldly.  This  smile, 
though  even  its  owner  may  not  have 
known  it,  was  one  of  the  chief  assets  of 
the  Baltimore  Reform  League  in  the  year 
of  grace  1895,  when  the  ancient  and 
odorous  democracy  of  Maryland  faced 
"Soup-house  Charlie,"  and  went  tumbling 


into  a  heap  of  writhing  grafters,  scared 
"leaders,"  and  twisted  machinery.  It  is 
a  smile  of  fascination  and  woful  troubles- 
sweet,  oily,  insinuating,  seductive,  deceit- 
ful, sarcastic,  sardonic,  terrifying,  paraly- 
zing, and  diabolical.  When  the  lesser 
law-breakers  of  the  old  machine  faced  it, 
it  seemed  fairly  hellish.  If  Bonaparte  had 
bawled  at  them  and  called  them  names, 
they  would  have  understood  him  and 
opposed  him.  But  with  that  grisly, 
ghastly  smile  upon  his  countenance  he 
seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Many  a  Maryland  politician 
who  was  never  directly  blasted  by  it  sees 
it  in  his  dreams;  and  one  who  has  best 
cause  thus  to  see  it  is  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  senator,  statesman, 
and  presidential  possibility.  Were  Mr. 
Bonaparte  to  die  tomorrow  Mr.  Gorman's 
chances  of  being  President  would  be  vastly 
increased. 

Several  times  during  its  more  strenuous 
years  the  members  of  the  Reform  League, 
or  some  of  them,  refused  to  sign  reports 
because  they  regarded  the  charges  made 
as  libelous.  Each  time  Mr.  Bonaparte 
thereupon  made  the  charges  himself,  over 
his  signature,  in  a  letter  to  the  public. 

"If  there  are  libel  suits,"  he  said,  "I 
am  responsible.     Let  them  sue." 

But  no  writhing  politician  would  ever 
sue  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  for  libel.  It 
,  would  be  too  much  like  attempting  to 
stop  a  dynamo  with  one's  walking  stick. 

The  newspapers  of  Baltimore,  knowing 
Mr.  Bonaparte's  absolute  accuracy,  print 
any  charges  he  makes  against  public 
officials,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
damage  suits  will  follow.  He  never  accuses 
until  he  is  certain,  and  then  he  doesn't 
spare  his  victim.  Having  a  million  or 
more  in  good  securities,  he  would  be  an 
easy  target  for  shyster  lawyers  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  no  shyster  lawyer  would 
oppose  him  in  court  for  any  fee  less  than 
a  billion. — John  F.  Bmvntll  in  Lislie't 
Monthly. 


Domestic  Str&tegy 

The  younger  man  had  been  complaining 
that  he  could  not  get  his  wife  to  mend  his 
clothes.  "I  asked  her  to  sew  a  button 
on  this   vest   last  night,   and   she  hasn't 
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touched  it,"  he  said.    At  this  the  older 
man  assumed  the  air  of  a  patriarch. 

"Never  ask  a  woman  to  mend  any- 
thing," he  said. 

"What would  you  have  me  do?"  asked 
the  other, 

"Simply  do  as  I  do,"  was  the'  assured 
reply,  'You  haven't  been  married  very 
long,  and  I  chink  I  can  give  you  some 
serviceable  suggestions.  When  I  want  a 
shirt  mended  I  take  it  to  my  wife,  flourish 
it  round  a  little  and  say,  '  Where's  that 
rag-bag  ? ' 

What  do  you  want  of  the  rag-bag  ? ' 
asks  my  wife.  Her  suspicions  are  roused 
at  once. 

"'I  want  to  throw  this  shirt  away; 
it's  worn  out,'  I  say,  with  a  few  more 
flourishes. 

"  'Let  me  see  that  shirt,'  my  wife  says 
then.  'Now,  John,  hand  it  to  me  at  once.' 
Of  course  I  pass  it  over,  and  she  exam- 
ines it.  Why,  John  Taylor,'  she  is  sure 
to  say,  I  never  knew  such  extravagance! 
This  is  a  perfectly  geod  shirt.     All  it  needs 

is '     And  then  she  mends  it." — New 

York  Prm. 


Rockefeller  Keligion 

"The  man  who  charges  too  much  for 
groceries,"  says  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 

will  not  succeed  very  long."  Just  what 
would  be  too  much  for  oil  he  omitted  to 
say.  "  A  man  may  fool  the  people  some- 
times," he  continued,  '  but  he  can  never 
fool  Almighty  God  " — and  he  recommend- 
ed the  Golden  Rule,  an  amusing  rule  to 
bear  in  mind  when  plunged  in  the  history 
of  Standard  Oil.  "The  requirements  of 
a  successful  business  career  are  really  right 
in  line  with  the  requirements  of  a  Christian 
life."  Is  this  sacrilege,  or  is  it  jest? 
Probably  young  Mr.  Rockefeller  thinks  it 
sober  truth.  He  probably  bdievcs  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  with  life. 
It  is  a  doctrine  comforting  and  consoling, 
"  The  personal  comfort  that  religion  has 
been  to  mc,"  says  John  D.,  Senior,  "  has 
been  such  that  sometimes  1  feel  that  I 
would  like  to  go  upon  the  lecture  platform 
and  tell  the  people  about  it."  Tell  them, 
for  instance,  how  raising  the  price  of  oil, 
almost  as  he  spoke,  fits  into  his  consola- 
tion. Tell  them  how  his  methods  against 
competitors  illustrate   the   Golden   Rule. 


Tell  them  how  becoming  fabulously  rich 
through  illegal  rebates  is  "in  line  with 
the  requirements  of  a  Christian  life." 
Explain  how  natural  is  the  accumulation 
of  so  much  gold  in  a  disciple  of  the 
Teacher  who  commanded  us  to  give  the 
very  cloak  from  our  hacks  to  the  needy. 
Talk  about  ways  and  means  of  making 
stocks  go  up  and  down  and  methods  of 
influencing  the  minds  of  legislators.  Ex- 
plain the  superiority  of  Standard  Oil  vic- 
tories to  those  of  old-time  buccaneers. 
Is  Mr.  Rockefeller  an  ornament  to  true 
religion  or  is  he  a  most  enormous  bur- 
lesque thereof?  It  would  seem  to  us 
more  respectful  to  an  Inspired  Teacher  and 
his  religion  of  gentleness  and  love  if  the 
conductor  of  an  enterprise,  with  a  wake 
so  full  of  wrecks  and  a  power  so  ruthlessly 
used  against  the  law,  should  leave  Chris- 
tianity altogether  out  of  the  question  and 
preach  some  acerbated  version  of  the 
gospel  according  to  Plutus. — CoUitr'i. 

The  Universal  Target 

Speak  kindly  to  the  millionaire; 

Perhaps  he  doei  hii  hcit. 
Don't  try  to  drive  him  to  despair 

With  rudt,  unfeeling  jeit. 
Doti't  taugh  at  portraits  nhich  diiplay 

His  face  mith  comic  leer. 
And  nhen  he  gives  his  wealth  away 

Don't  take  1(  with  a  tneer. 
Speak  kindly  to  the  miltionaire, 

He  has  a  right  (o  live 
And  feel  the  sun  and  breathe  the  air 

And  keep  his  coin  or  give. 
You  may  be  rich  yourself,  you  lee. 

Before  your  life  is  through  ; 
Speak  kindly,  and  remember  he 

h  human,  just  like  you.' 

—a^aihinglan  SUtr. 

How  Chopin  Wrote  His 
"Funeral  March" 

It  was  on  one  of  my  art  pilgrimages  that 
I  met  Chopin  first.  The  common  friend 
who  introduced  us  to  each  other  was.the 
Count  Xavier  de  Maistre. 

It  was  not  in  my  present  Studio  that  his 
wonderful  '  Funeral  March  "  was  com- 
posed, I  was  then  (about  1840  I  think 
it  was)  established  in  another,  a  more 
Bohemian  workshop,  if  possible,  than  this 
one.  As  1  used  it  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  painting,  eating,  and  sleeping  in, 
I  had  divided  it  into  three  compartments 
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by  means  of  tapestry  hangings  descending 
from  roof  to  floor.  The  middle  compart- 
ment was  more  properly  my  studio.  In  it 
were  all  my  artist  paraphernalia,  including 
a  human  siceleton,  which  I  used  for  draping 
in  various  attitudes.  Of  the  furniture 
there  were  two  articles  that  helped  to 
constitute  the  scene  I  am  about  to  relate 
— the  one  a  large  divan  standing  against 
the  tapestry  of  my  sleeping  compartment; 
the  other  a  piano,  which  I  had  bought 
cheap  from  a  second-hand  dealer  and  from 
which  I  had  sawn  out  the  panels  in  order 
to  paint  pictures  on  them. 

It  happened  that  on  the  day  which  has 
since  become  historic  I  had  invited  a  friend 


or  two  to  dine  with  me.  After  the  meal 
some  other  friends  had  joined  us  in  the 
studio.  I  may  mention  Chevandier  dc 
Valdrome,  Ludre,  de  Polignac  (the  musi- 
cian), Chopin,  andRicard  (who  had  painted 
my  portrait).  We  were  a  gay  party  and 
prolonged  our  causerie  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  It  must  have  been 
about  two  o'clock.  I  think,  when,  being 
for  a  moment  alone  with  Ricard  in  the 
middle  compartment — the  others  were  in 
the  sleeping  room  beyond  the  divan — I 
seized  the  skeleton  on  the  suggestion  of 
some  mad  fancy  passing  through  my  head, 
and  shrouding  it  in  the  piano  cover,  which 
Ricard  obligingly  whipped  off  for  me,   I 
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raised  the  tapestry  and  made  it  jig  befote , 
our  friends  on  the  further  side. 

At  first  they  saw  only  the  comic  side  of  the 
situation.  Their  previous  merriment  grew 
louder  and  reached  its  maximum  when  de 
Polignac  stalked  forward,  took  the  skele- 
ton from  me,  insinuated  himself  beneath 
the  shroud,  And,  sitting  down  at  the  piano, 
made  the  bony  fingers  of  the  puppet  play. 
It  was  a  weird  spectacle.  All  of  us  were 
fascinated  by  the  grim  humor  of  this  skele- 
ton man  performing  on  what,  with  some 
truth,  might  be  called  a  skeleton  instru- 
ment, its  naked  hammers  looking  like  so 
many  teeth  moving  within  a  skull.  We 
began  to  afiect  or  to  feel  a  sort  of  fright, 
for  which  rhythmic   taps   on   the   divan, 


secretly  administered  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, were  partly  responsible.  There 
were  repeated  Oh !  ohs  I  one,  at  last, 
more  energetic  than  the  rest,  proceeding 
from  Chopin.  We  looked  at  him.  Moved 
by  a  sudden  inspiration,  he  advanced  to- 
ward dc  Polignac,  seized  the  skeleton  in 
his  turn,  and,  displacing  the  performer, 
himself  sat  dbwn  on  the  stool.  The  first 
chords  that  he  struck  were  with  the  skele- 
ton on  his  knees,  but,  warming  to  his 
theme,  he  let  it  clatter  to  the  ground. 
A  deep  silence  fell  on  us.  It  was  the 
"  Funeral  March  "  he  was  playing. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  enlarge  on 
the  applause  that  greeted  Chopin  at  its 
conclusion.     We  knew  and  he  knew  that 
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he  had  composed  a  masterpiece.  Before 
going  CO  bed  he  spent  four  hours  in  put- 
ting on  to  paper  his  new  creation.  It  is 
possible  he  may  have  added  to  his  improvi- 
sation some  chords,  some  few  bairs  even 
that  rendered  it  more  complete.  But  he 
changed  none  of  its  essential  features. 
The  music  we  heard  on  that  memorable 
night  was  substantially  what  is  contained 
in  the  written  notes  of  to-day. — Felix  Ziem 
in  Tie  Independent. 

An  Impromptu  Prayer 


I  oalj  meant  to  lofrly  creep 
Qnder  the  desk  >a'  be  a  bear — 
'T  ain't  'bout  the  ipinking  that  I  care. 

'F  ihe'd  only  let  me  'iplaia  an'  lell 
Jutt  how  it  nai  an  accident, 
An'  tbu  I  never  truly  meant, 

An'  never  mw  it  till  it  fell. 
I  feel  ■  whole  lot  ivor*e'n  her; 
I'm  wriy,  an'  I  laid  I  were. 

1 1'poK  if  I'd  juit  cried  a  lot 
An'  cholted  all  up  like  sitter  doei, 
An'  acted  udder  than  1  nui. 

An'  aobbed  about  the  "  naughty  *pot," 
She'd  taid.  "  He  sha'n't  be  nhipped,  he  iha'n't," 
An'  kined  me — but,  somehow,  I  can't. 

But  I  don't  think  it's  fair  a  bit 
That  nhen  she  talks  an'  talks  at  you. 
An'  you  wait  patient  till  she's  through, 

An'  start  to  tell  your  side  of  it, 
She  says,  "  Now  that'll  do,  my  son  ; 
I've  heard  enough,"  'lore  you've  begun. 

'F  I  should  die  before  1  wake- 
Maybe  I  ain't  got  any  soul ; 
Maybe  there's  only  just  a  hole 

Where't  ought  to  be — there's  such  an  ache 
Down  there  somewhere !  She  seemed  to  think 
That  I  )UM  loved  to  spill  that  ink. 

—Elbei  M.  Kelley  io  Tbt  Ctnlury. 

The  Business  End  of  a 
Spiritual  Monarchy 

The  business  department  of  the  Vatican 
— by  which  term  is  comprehended  the 
immense  yet  delicate  inachineiy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  —  is  probably 
the  least  known  and  yet  the  most  interest- 
ing bit  of  mechanism  connected  with  that 
notable  organization,  than  which.  Lord 
Macaulay  declared,  none  was  more  worthy 
of  serious  examination. 

The  receipts  and  the  expenditures  of 
the  Vatican,  like  those  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  vary  from  year  to 


year,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  precise 
figures.  It  is  estimated,  however,  upon 
good  authority,  chat  during  the  last  years 
of  the  life  of  Leo  XIll  the  annual  receipts 
and  expenditures  amounted  to  about 
$t, 500,000,  One  estimate  of  the  division 
of  this  sum  places  $100,000  for  the  sup- 
port of  Cardinals  and  diplomatic  missions 
abroad,  $500,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Vatican  and  its  library  and  museums, 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  Vatican 
household  expenses;  $400,000  for  the 
Pontifical  alms  and  the  subsidies  to  the 
schools  of  Rome;  $300,000  to  gifts  and 
charicies;  and  $200,000  for  miscellaneous 
purposes. 

The  revenues  of  the  Church  come  from 
two  sources,  one  known  as  the  "Patri- 
mony of  Peter"  and  the  other  called 
"  Peter's  Pence."  The  Patrimony  of 
Peter  represents  the  invested  capital  of  the 
Church.  It  is  the  interest  on  funds  in- 
vested by  former  pontifis,  rents  from  build- 
ings owned  by  the  Church,  fees  for  various 
services  performed  and  documents  that  are 
issued  in  the  course  of  every-day  ecclesias- 
tical business.  Since  the  bulk  of  its  prop- 
erty was  seized  by  the  Italian  government, 
the  Church  realizes  very  little  from  its 
real  estate  holdings  in  the  Eternal '  City. 
Peter's  Pence  is  probably  more  important 
than  the  fixed  revenues  of  the  Vatican, 
for  it  represents  the  voluntary  and  often 
spontaneous  offerings  of  the  faithful. 

The  Pope  has  no  personal  salary.  There 
is  a  reason :  being  a  spiritual  sovereign  he 
cannot  be  a  subject  of  or  subject  to  any 
person  on  earth.  This  one  thought  con- 
tains, in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  theory  and 
contention  of  the  Church  as  to  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope.  He  not  only 
protests  against  the  confiscation  of  church 
property,  but  he  declines  to  be  an  Italian 
subject,  and  is  thus  a  self-immured  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican,  The  Popes  have  followed 
Pius  IX  in  steadfastly  declining  to  receive 
the  money  voted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Holy  See  by  the  Italian  government. 
It  is  a  grant  of  about  3,600,000  francs  a 
year,  and,  as  it  has  been  refused  for  thirty- 
three  years,  the  total  is  now  about  $20,- 
000,000  with  interest.  No  tax  is  imposed 
on  the  Church  for  the  support  of  the 
Pope,  In  this  the  Pope  differs  from  every 
other  minister  of  the  Church.  Rectors 
and  curates  receive  specified  salaries,  .The 
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bishops  arc  supported  by  the  pastors.  Every 
parish  sets  aside  a  pro  rata  sum,  Icnown  as 
"  Cathedra ticum,"  for  the  bishop.  Cardi- 
nals are  paid  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum, 
exactly  the  amount  paid  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Nuncios,  legates,  and  delegates 
are  paid  prescribed  salaries. — George  Barton 
i.i  Thf  'Book-Krcper. 

"  The  People's  Joe  " 

There  has  rarely  been  in  English  politics 
a  personality  whom  it  is  so  difficult  to  read 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  not  that  he 
appears  to  his  admirers  and  to  his  adver- 
saries to  be  two  different  people,  for  that 
has  repeatedly  occurred.  As  demagogue 
we  rather  respect  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  he 
belongs  to  an  unusual  variety — the  men 
who  are  not  courting  Demos,  but  intent 
on    persuading    Demos   to   court    them. 


BRUMMY  JOE 


This  is  by  far  the  nobler  form,  and  leaves 
us   at   least   the   chance   that  a  man   of 
genius  may  possess  himself  of  the  springs 
of  authority.      He  is  the  Ministerof  a  Sov- 
ereign more  or  less  stupid,  not  his  courtier. 
In  this  capacity  our  only  reproach  for  him 
is  that,  like    most    ministers    of    absolute 
sovereigns,  he  hides  many  truths  from  his 
master,  and  grows  by  degrees  too  reckless 
in  his  methods  of  persuasion.     It  is  as  poli- 
tician that  we  are  inclined  to  underrate  Mr. 
Chamberlain.     He  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
kind  of  half-capacity  for  largeness  of  view. 
He  is,  for  example,  undoubtedly  an  Impe- 
rialist,   but   be   thinks   only  of    half   the 
Empire,    He  remembers  always  the  twelve 
millionsof  white  Colonists,  whom  he  wishes 
to  bind  more  strongly  to  the  central  power, 
and  who,  we  fully  admit,  are   by  far  the 
more  important  portion,  but  forgets  the 
hundreds    of    millions   who    are    already 
bound.     He  openly  treats  the  tropical  Col- 
onies   as  "great   estates"    to    be 
worked  for  the  trader's  profit,  and 
throughout   his    recent   speeches 
has    never    once   mentioned   the 
effect  of  his  policy  upon  the  most 
magnificent  and  the  most  produc- 
tive of  our  possessions.     For  him 
India  might  not  exist.    The  white 
Colonies,    indeed,    he    loves    and 
solicits,   but   his   notion  of   love- 
making  is  to  offer  bribes.     Mr. 
Chamberlain's  strength  and  feeble- 
nesses are  those  of  the  people  he 
addresses.     He  is  as  combative  as 
they  are,  as  insular  as  they  aie, 
and  like  them  he  usually  confounds 
foresight  with  apprehension.     To 
him,  as  to  them,  the  foreigner  is 
anathema — a  man  to  be  defeated 
not  only  when    he    attacks,    but 
when    he    outstrips.      Add    that 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  public  speakers  at  a  time  when 
great  public  speakers  are  wonder- 
fully few,  that  he  has  marvelous 
courage  in  a  period  when,  all  his 
rivals  are  "sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought,"  and  that 
he  speaks  in  the  English  under- 
P___j      standed    of    the    people,   and    we 
shall  comprehend  the  potence  of 
his  personality.    There  will  yet  re- 
main this — that  Mr,  Chamberlain 
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is  a  man  who  dare  lead,  and  that  democracy 
would  rather  be  led  over  the  precipice  tlian 
left  without  leadership  at  all.  That  is  the 
truth  which  more  aristocratic  statesmen 
never  can  be  induced  to  learn.  They  can 
quite  understand,  and  often  really  expect, 
an  '  ugly  rush  "  against  a  king,  a  ministry, 
or  an  institution;  but  the  readiness  with 
which  the  multitude  forms  rank  behind 
the  captain  who  says  "Let  us  charge!  "  is 
still  hidden  from  their  eyes.  Mr,  Cham- 
berlain is  ready  to  lead — as  we  think, 
in  a  dangerous  direction — and  because  he 
will  lead,  a  great  section  of  the  commu- 
nity is  willing  at  once  to  follow. — Landaa 
Spectator. 

Wonderl«>^nd  Figures 

"  But  your  figures  are  all  wrong,"  said 
Alice  rather  contemptuously. 

The  Mad  Hatter  glared  at  her  indig- 
nantly. "  I  only  use  figures  as  illustra- 
tions," he  remarked.  "I  do  not  pretend 
that  they  are  proofs;  the  proof  will  be 
found  in  the  argument  and  not  in  the  fig- 
ures. I  use  figures  as  illustrations  to  show 
what  the  argument  is." 

"  But,"  said  Alice,  "  if  your  figures  are 
wrong  your  argument  must  be  wrong  too." 

The  Mad  Hatter  glared  more  than  ever. 

My  figures  are  the  outcome  of  my  emo- 
tions," he  exclaimed  with  a  tragic  air. 
"  Go  away.  Jam  and  Pickles!  " 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AS  THE  MAD  HATTER 


"  Why  do  you  call  me  Jam  and  Pickles  ?" 
asked  Alice. 

"  Because  you're  not  sugar,"  replied  the 
Mad  Hatter  loftily.  "'You're  not  worth 
considering?" — Tkrouzk  the  Lotking  Glms 
(NewVereion). 

["  In  this  controversy  which  I  am  com- 
mencing here  I  use  figures  as  illustrations. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  they  arc  proofs;  the 
proof  will  be  found  in  the  argument  and 
not  in  the  figures;  I  use  figures  as  illustra- 
tions to  show  what  the  argument  is.  .  .  . 
Sugar  has  gone — let  us  not  weep  for  it; 
jam  and  pickles  remain," — Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, at  Greenock,  October  7,  1903.] — 
PVestmtnster  Gazette. 

A  Big  Thing  tn  Cities 

At  the  beginning  of  1904.  a  continuous 
line  of  trolley-cars  will  connect  the  cities 
of  the  seaboard  for  five  hundred  miles. 
With  every  day's  growth  of  facilities  for 
transportation,  the  ties  between  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  York 
become  more  complete. 

A  thousand  causes  have  tended  to  centre 
population  around  New  York  harbor,  pro- 
ducing the  phenomenal  growth  of  New 
York  City;  this  notwithstanding  the  many 
drawbacks  of  past  and  present.     One  chief 
cause  of  change  will  be  cheap  automobile 
transportation  by  public  vehicles,  relieving 
the  congestion  of  the  centres  and  cany- 
ing  the  population  off  into  rural 
districts.      There,    one,    two,    or 
more  acres  will  give  the  family  all 
the  health  and  pleasures  of  country 
life,  and  the  economies  which  re- 
sult from  the  high  cultivation  of 
small  pieces  of  land  for  household 
use. 

It  is  therefore  n.ot  too  much  to 
suppose  that,  judging  from  the 
growth  in  country  districts  in  the 
last  ten  years,  in  spite  of  compara- 
tively poor  transit  facilities,  we 
shall  have  in  1909  a  continuous 
city  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
five  hundred  miles  in  length — 
even  to  Washington. 

Undoubtedly,  by  natural  advan- 
tage and  impetus,  New  York  will 
eventually  hold  the  social  and 
business  heart  of  a  city  containing 
fifty  thousand  square  miles  and 
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twenty  million  inhabitants,  stretching  from 
beyond  Boston  five  hundred  miles  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Baltimore  and 
Washington  and  running  baclc  one  hun- 
dred miles  into  beautiful  mountain  ranges. 
Fifty  thousand  square  miles  brought  within 
the  reach  of  a  great  city  means  thirty-two 
million  acres — that  is,  more  than  one  acre 
and  a  half  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  twenty  millions  of  population.  The 
meaning  of  rapid  transit  for  future  genera- 
tions is  acres,  instead  of  rooms  in  tene- 
ments. —  ytAn  Brisbtn  fValker  in  The 
CosmapoHtan . 

The  American  &s  a  Sportsman 

Most  Americans  are  thorough  news- 
paper sportsmen.  Now  in  England  and 
her  colonies  they  take  their  exercise  more 
seriously  than  we  do,  and  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  even  caxiy  their  interest  so  far 
as  the  greensward,  and  fight  out  their  ath- 
letic contests  under  the  blue  sky.  Pretty 
nearly  every  Briton,  from  the  mill-hand  to 
the  peer  of  the  realm,  can  handle  a  cricket 
bat,  and  he  seldom  lets  his  muscles  get 
stiff  from  the  lack  of  practice  at  his 
national   sport.      Of  course   some  of   us 


Americans  play  cricket  and  golf  and  tennis' 
and  football,  but  the  number  is  small. 
The  average  American  citizen  after  he 
leaves  school  or  college  has  not  the  time 
for  real  sport.  For  the  most  part  he  con- 
fines himself  to  the  tabloid  forms  of  exer- 
cise. Every  morning  he  devotes  all  of  five 
minutes  to  a  violent,  health-dealing  "sys- 
tem" in  his  own  room,  and  satisfies  any 
extra  sporting  blood  he  may  have  by  read- 
ing the  sporting  page  of  his  morning  paper, 
and  he  does  this  while  hanging  on  to  a 
strap  on  his  way  down  town  to  business 
in  an  elevated  railroad  or  trolley  car. 

But  when  the  American  takes  up  busi- 
ness he  usually  puts  his  sport  aside  as  an 
evil  thing,  and  tries  to  reach  his  place  of 
business  before  the  office  boy  has  had  time 
to  sweep  out.  He  generally  remains  to 
see  that  the  office  shutters  are  well  barred 
for  the  night.  He  learns  to  regard  a 
national  holiday  as  a  public  nuisance,  and 
it  is  only  since  the  Saturday  early-closing 
laws  have  been  introduced  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  recognize  the  delights  of 
Saturday  golf.  And  so,  while  we  find  the 
Briton,  cither  at  home  or  in  his  many 
possessions  all  over  the  world,  combining 
his  work  with  a  healthy  dash  of  active 
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sport,  the  average  American  goes  on  about 
his  Duslness,  reads  his  sporting  page,  and 
at  great  intervals  pays  to  see  some  one 
exercise  for  him. 

You  cannot  wholly  eradicate  an  Amer- 
ican's love  for  a  three-bagger,  and  baseball 
and  the  races  are  about  the  only  two  things 
which  will  cause  him  to  close  up  his  roller- 
top  desk  before  the  sunset  gun.  Through 
his  sporting  page  he  follows  the  home 
team  all  over  the  circuit,  and  when  he 
reads  of  its  return  to  the  local  grounds, 
and  if  its  average  is  not  too  hopeless,  his 
sluggish  sporting  blood  will  begin  to  flow 
again,  and  he  yearns  for  the  sharp  crack 
of  the  bat  as  it  lines  out  a  boundary  hit. 
And  so  he  hangs  up  his  black  alpaca  coat, 
and,  having  given  his  secretary  permission 
to  sign  his  dictated  letters,  he  takes  the  car 
marked  "To  the  Ball  Game,"  and  for  the 
nonce  is  a  boy  again.  He  sirs  on  a  hard 
bench  or  an  equally  hard  cushion,  and,  if 
the  weather  gives  him  any  excuse  at  all, 
he  takes  oR  his  coat  and  unbuttons  his 
collar,  borrows  a  light  for  his  cigar  from 
his  neighbor,  and  then  "roots"  for  the 
home  team.  And  when  it  is  all  over,  and 
he  has  prayed  and  sworn  and  howled  with 
the  best  of  them,  he  goes  home  very 
happy,  and  wonders  why  he  does  not  more 
often  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  open  air 


and  sec  the  game  as  it  really  is,  instead  of 
getting  it  second-hand  from  his  sporting 
extra. — Charles  Belmanl  "Davis  in  Outing. 

A  Great  American  Colonial 
Governor 

Governor  Taft  leaves  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  the  insular  government  not 
<m\y  self-supporting,  but  even  lending 
money  to  provinces  and  municipalities. 
Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  rich  man 
imported  champagne  free;  of  duty  and  the 
poor  man  paid  a  prohibidve  duty  on  kero- 
sene and  wheat  tlouf.  Under  the  new 
insular  government  the  tarifl  has  been 
removed  from  necessities  and  increased  on 
luxuries.  The  revenue,  instead  of  decreas- 
ing, has  shown  an  increase.  Out  of  the 
surplus  a  coast-guard  service  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  not  only  affords  protection 
but  also  establishes  quick  communication 
between  the  islands.  This  coast-guard 
fleet  includes  twenty  vessels,  each  140  feet 
in  length,  manned  by  Filipino  crews  and 
American  engineers.  These  boats  carry 
mails  and  enforce  the  custom  laws.  This 
service  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1 ,000,000, 
which  was  a  surplus  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  islands. 

If  Governor  Taft's  offer  to  purchase  the 
friars'  lands  is  accepted,  it  will  record  his 
greatest  achievement  as  governor.  When 
he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
question  of  the  friars'  lands  was  the  burn- 
ing question  in  the  islands.  Governor  Taft 
determined  on  a  business  course.  He  had 
the  land  surveyed  and  a  fair  valuation 
(approximately  $5,000,000)  placed  on  it. 
He  then  heard  both  sides.  He  questioned 
the  friars  frankly  about  the  charges  of 
immorality  that  had  been  made  against 
them ;  he  questioned  the  people  who  hated 
the  friars  for  acquH.ig  the  best  land.  It 
is  Governor  Tatt's  plan  to  buy  the  land 
and  give  first  chance  for  ownership  to  the 
pres:;nt  tenants.  His  visit  to  Pope  Leo 
was  an  evidence  of  his  desire  t'o  act  in 
harmony  with  the  Church. 

As  president  of  the  first  Philippine 
Commission  Judge  Taft  drafted  the  Civil 
Service  act,  and  as  governor  he  witnessed 
its  successful  operation.  He  required  effi- 
ciency as  the  first  qualification,  and  no 
drones  were  allowed.  Heads  of  depart- 
ments reported  to  him  directly  instead  of 
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to  the  head  of  the  bureau.  He  encour- 
aged the  appointment  of  natives  to  ofEces 
of  trust. 

Governor  Taft  found  an  oppressive  tax 
system.  The  poor  man  was  paying  a  tax 
on  his  plow,  which  was  a  necessity,  and 
the  rich  man  who  ^wned  hundreds  of 
acres  paid  no  land  tax.  A  land  tax  ts  now 
assessed  and  yields  a  large  revenue. 

The  success  of  ■  the  constabulary,  an 
armed  native  force  of  6,000,  has  been  a 
vindication  of  Governor  Taft's  confidence 
in  the  Filipinos.  The  desertions  from  the 
constabulary  arc  fewer  in  proportion  than 
those  from  the  army  now  in  the  islands. 
Governor  Taft  has  given  his  active  co- 
operation to  public  education.  Early  in 
his  life  on  the  islands  he  saw  that  the 
natives  were  united  on  two  things:  a  de- 
testation of  the  friars,  and  a  desire  for  edu- 
cation. During  his  administration  1,000 
teachers  were  brought  over  from  the  United 


States  to  teach  English.  Primary  schools 
have  been  established  in  every  province. 
There  are  numerous  provincial  secondary 
high  schools,  while  at  Manila  there  is  an 
excellent  normal  school.  One  hundred 
Filipinos  will  be'sent  to  the  United  States 
to  get  technical  and  university  educations. 
Governor  Taft's  administration  has  wit- 
nessed the  introduction  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency, the  improvement  of  harbors,  the 
establishment  of  cable  service,  and  the 
taking  of  a  census  whicii  cost  $1,000,000. 
—The  IVorld-s  lV„rk. 

130  Miles  an  Hour! 

The  attainment  of  the  speed  of  130 
miles  an  hour  on  the  high-speed  electric 
road  from  Berlin  to  Zossen,  which  has 
been  duly  chronicled  in  these  column*;, 
has  probably  caused  many  of  our  readers 
to  wonder  just  how  the  men  in  the  cab 
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felt  when  they  saw  poles  and  trees  flying 
past.  It  happens  that  Dr.  ReJchel,  one  of 
the  engineers  who  was  in  the  car  at  the 
time  it  made  its  historical  run,  published' 
in  a  Berlin  weekly  a  very  good  account  of 
the  experience  of  those  who  conducted 
the  experiments.  We  translate  the  more 
striking  portions : 

All  preparations  have  been  made ;  a 
brake  test  has  been  carried  out ;  the  engi- 
neers have  climbed  into  the  car;  and  the 
military  posts  along  the  road  have  been 
informed  that  the  car  is  soon  to  start. 
The  motorman  turns  the  controller  very- 
slowly  through  a  few  degrees.  Fourteen 
thousand  volts  shoot  from  the  lines  to  the 

With  a  whirr  the  car  starts  on  its  mem- 
orable journey  from  Marienfelde.  The 
overhead  wires  are  swaying  in  a  strong 
wind.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  has  been 
covered.  The  speed  indicator  shows  a 
velocity  of  seventy-five  miles  an  hour. 

Each  second  the  speed  increases.  Just 
before  the  station  of  Mahlow  appears  a 
curve  of  6,s6o  feet  radius  looms  up.  The 
speed  is  now  109  miles  an  hour.  We  seem 
to  be  leaping  toward  the  curve.  No  bend 
can  be  seen;  the  track  apparently  ends 
abruptly.  We  know  there  is  a  curve,  and 
yet  we  are  anxious ;  we  brace  ourselves  for 
a  shock.  Just  as  we  reach  the  curve  the 
track  seems  to  bend  into  a  gentle  arc  into 
which  the  car  runs  easily. 

We  climb  a  grade  of  twenty-six  feet  to 
the  mile — slight,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  to 
ascend  Jt  at  full  speed  we  must  expend 
3CX1  horse  power  more.  The  train  is  fly- 
ing on  faster  and  faster.  We  rush  through 
Mahlow  at  a  speed  of  115  miles  an  hour. 
No  vibrarion  or  shock  is  felt.  It  seems  as 
if  the  car  itself  were  not  moving — as  if 
buildings,  poles,  trees  were  flickering  past. 
Only  the  humming  of  the  wheels  assures 
us  that  is  we  who  are  moving. 

The  finger  of  the  speed  indicator  slips 
along  to  a  mark  ^vhich  shows  that  the  car 
is  making  121  miles  an  hour.  Ar  every 
crossing  a  loud  ringine  note  can  be  beard, 
caused  by  the  wheels.  Fragments  of  bal- 
last as  large  as  walnuts  arc  sucked  up  into 
the  air  and  fall  back  as  the  train  rushes  on. 
At  first  the  speed  is  bewildering,  almost 
stupefying. 

We  in  the  cab  are  much  nearer  the 
track  than  is  the  engineer  of  a  steam  loco- 
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motive.  On  that  account  it  seems  at  first 
as  if  the  car  is  literally  devouring  the  road 
by  the  mile.  Gradually  we  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  sensation.  The  feeling 
of  safety  and  comfort  which  overcomes 
the  first  shock  of  amazement  gives  rise  to 
the  desire  to  travel  faster. 

After  the  120-mile-an-hour  mark  has 
been  passed  the  excitement  in  the  car 
becomes  intense.  Not  a  word  is  spoken. 
Only  the  click  of  the  wheels  over  the 
rails  is  heard.  Every  eye  that  is  not  fas- 
tened on  the  speed  indicator  is  glued  on 
the  track. 

Suddenly,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  we  see  two  men  unconcernedly 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  calmly 
awaiting  the  car.  The  motorman  jumps 
for  the  whistle  string.  As  the  danger  sig- 
nal shrieks,  the  two  men  on  the  track  turn 
about  with  a  frightened  look  and  then  flee 
for  their  lives.  No  power  on  earth  can 
stop  this  93-ton  car  within  a  mile. 

Suddenly  a  smashing  blow  is  heard 
against  the  window  of  the  cab,  as  if  a  man 
brought  his  fist  heavily  down  upon  a  table. 
It  was  a  bird,  tvtrtaken  in  its  flight  and 
killed.  The  speed  indicator  finger  climbs 
up  past  the  124-milc  mark. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching  the 
curve  near  Rangsdorf  we  shut  off  the  cur- 
rent and  applythefull  powerof  the  brakes. 
The  speed  of  the  car  drops  to  102  miles. 
The  curve  is  rounded  in  a  noble  swing. 
The  brake  is  released,  and  the  car  glides 
along  under  its  own  momentum  without 
any  current  whatever  until  Zossen  is 
reached.  In  eight  minutes  we  have  leaped 
from  Marienfelde  to  Zossen, 

We  crowd  around  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments, which  have  recorded  a  speed  never 
before  attained  in  the  annals  of  railroading. 
The  telegrapher  can  hardly  attend  to  his 
instruments,  so  many  heads  are  pressing 
about  him.  Finally  he  succeeds  in  reading 
off  the  record — 130.4.  miles  an  hour. 

Every  one  smiles;  hands  arc  shaken, 
congratulations  exchanged.  An  officer 
rushes  ofi  to  the  telegraph  station  to 
announce  to  His  Majesty  the  Kaiser  the 
feat  which  German  engineers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  performing. 

The  front  end  of  the  car  is  covered  with 
flies,  bees,  and  small  insects,  crushed  as  if 
by  a  thumb  against  the  iron  and  glass. — 
Scientific  American. 
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<LIt  does  not  cost  any  more  to  have  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT^ 
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is  more  concentrated;  it  represents  more  pounds  of  fi'csh  beef.  -And 
then  it  has  a  rich  beefy  flavor  not  found  in  other  makes;  this  is 
because  of  the  way  we  make  it  and  the  beef  from  which  it  is  made. 

^Thcrc  are  many  ways  for  using  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF 
BEEF  in  addition  to  soups,  sauces,  grai^ies,  beef  tea,  etc.;  they  are 
all  enumerated  in  our  new  edition  of  "CULINARY  WRINKLES^ 
(edition  de  Luxe)  which  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  metal  cap  from  a  jar  of  'Armour's  Extract  of  Beef. 
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in  America 


The  virgin  soil  of  America  has  produced 
in  the  last  century  a  rich  harvest  of  humor. 
The  first  fruits  of  this  harvest  appeared 
even  in  Colonial  times,  when  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  Quaker  City's  atmosphere 
dissolved  the  ice  of  Puritanism  around  the 
heart  of  Franklin  and  interfused  his  inborn 
Yankee  shrewdness  with  the  kindly  charity 
of  his  adopted  home.  The  wars  and  dis- 
sensions of  the  Revolutionary  era  stayed 
its  growth,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  broke  forth  again  in 
the  delightful  creations  of  Washington 
Irving,  whose  masterpieces  of  humor, 
Knicitr backer's  History,  Rip  fan  fVinklt, 
and  The  Legend  •/  Sleepy  HbUhvj,  in  spite 
of  their  disguise  of  eighteenth-century 
English  diction,  are  racy  with  the  true 
flavor  of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang. 
And  from  Irving's  day  to  our  own  this  har- 
vest, increasing  alike  in  quantity,  variety, 
and  spontaneous  charm,  has  been  one  of 
the  staple  products  of  our  civilization.  It 
has  not  been  confined  to  any  section  of 
the  country  nor  to  any  stratum  of  our  vary- 
ing levels  of  culture.  The  mining  camp  of 
the  Rockies  has  borne  fruit  as  well  as  the 
plantation  of  tidewater  Virginia,  the  "po<>r 
white  "  Mississippi  river-town  as  well  as 
the  academic  center  of  New  England. 

We  are  not,  it  must  be  frankly  con- 
fessed, a  witty  nation  ;  in  American  litera- 
ture the  wit"  is  a  phenomenon,  infre- 
quent, and,  as  a  rule,  unappreciated.  Wit, 
I  fancy,  is  a  plant  that  requires  an  older 


I  and  more  deliberate  culture 
can  life  can  often  afford.  But 
:indly,  democratic,  half  skep- 
tical, nan  sentimental,  attitude  of  mind 
toward  the  universe  at  large,  is  indigenous. 
Every  good  American  is  a  humorist  at 
heart ;  and  humor  in  all  its  forms,  from 
screaming  farce  to  genial  character-crea- 
tion, finds  in  America  what  is  accorded  to 
no  other  form  of  literature  or  art,  a  general, 
intelligent,  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 

Of  all  our  humorists,  alive  or  dead, 
Mark  Twain  is  the  most  widely  popularand 
the  most  typically  American,  It  is  not  too 
much,  I  think,  to  say  that  he  is  the  most 
popular  because  he  is  the  most  typically 
American.  This  underlying  source  of 
his  popularity  has,  however,  been  more 
generally  realized  abroad  than  at  home, 
where  the  fastidious  niceness  of  the 
professional  critic  has  too  often  been 
unable  to  perceive  in  the  creations  of 
our  greatest  humorist  anything  more  than 
the  contortions  of  the  professional  buffoon. 
It  was  but  a  few  years  ago,  for  example, 
that  a  solemn  critic  in  our  most  decorous 
periodical  refused  him  admission  to  the 
sacred  circle  presided  over  by  the  Autocrat 
of  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  declared  that 
a  circus-clown  was  as  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  dramatic  critic  as  Mark 
Twain  that  of  the  serious  reviewer.  And 
this  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  criticism  of  the 
Revut  des  Deux  Mtndes  had  introduced 
the  author  of  the  Jumping  Freg  and  the 
Innocents  Abroad  to  the  delighted  audience 
of  Europe  I 

The  autobiographic  element  in  the  work 
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of  Mark  Twain  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  realized 
that  the  interest  of  his  books  varies 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  presence 
of  this  personal  element.  Where  his 
work,  to  be  successful,  demands  the 
exercise  of  the  historic  imagination,  he 
fails  lamentably,  as  in  the  luckless  Yankte 
at  King  Jrtkur's  Ciurt.  He  is  at  his 
best  when  he  is  recording  his  own  expe- 
riences; and  in  his  happiest  vein  when  he 
is  transfusing  them  into  a  work  of  art,  as 
in  bis  crowning  achievements  of  Tern 
Sawyer  and  Huekltbtrry  Finn.  And  this 
is  because  his  life  itself  has  been  typically — 
one  might  almost  say,  uniquely — American. 
Mark  Twain,  or  to  give  him  for  once 
his  true  but  almost .  fo^ot ten  name,  Sam- 
uel Langhorne  Clemens,  spent  the  first 
years  of  his  life  in  the  little  village  of  Han- 
nibal, Missouri,  "a  loafing,  out-at-elbows, 
down-at-t he-heels,  slave-holding  Mississippi 
river-town."  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
boy  very  like  his  own  Tom  Sawyer,  good- 
natured,  mischievous,  a  truant,  and  a  mar- 
velous story-teller.  He  got  little  or  no 
education  in  the  village  school,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  ran  away  from  home,  and  followed 
his  trade  from  town  to  town  as  far  east  as 
Philadelphia.  He  drifted  back  to  the  great 
river,  planning  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Brazil — a  project  which  he  soon  renounced 
to  take  up  the  profitable  craft  of  piloting. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  aban- 
doned piloting  and  enlisted  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  spent  some  three  months 
in  camp,  was  captured,  escaped,  and  Aed 
to  the  Far  West  as  the  private  secretary 
of  an  older  brother,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  "  to  an  office  of  such  majesty 
that  it  concentrated  in  itself  the  duties 
and  dignities  of  Treasurer,  Comptroller, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Acting  Governor" 
of  the  new  Territory  of  Nevada.  He  soon 
caught  the  prevalent  silver  fever,  discov- 
ered a  fabulously  rich  mine  or  two  from 
which,  however,  he  secured  nothing,  except 
experience,  and  finally  turned  to  jour- 
nalism. He  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship  under  two  disciples  of 


Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  mans^ed 
in  the  course  of  his  connection  with  his 
first  paper  to  involve  his  superior  in  half  a 
dozen  duels  by  an  over-free  indulgence  in 
humorous  personalities.  He  accumulated 
a  handsome  fortune — on  paper — only  to 
see  it  crumble  to  nothing  when  the  min- 
ing bubble  burst.  He  became  a  reporter 
on  a  San  Francisco  paper,  sailed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  as  special  correspondent, 
and  made  his  dirhut  as  humorous  lecturer 
on  the  Californian  platform.  He  returned 
to  the  East,  discovered  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine in  the  company  of  the  immortal  Inno- 
cents of  the  Quaker  City  excursion,  and 
leaped  into  fame  by  his  naTvc  record  of  this 
new  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Since  1868  his 
life  has  been  that  of  a  man  of  letters.  He 
has  contributed  countless  articles,  grave 
and  gay,  to  our  magazines ;  has  some  two 
dozen  books  to  his  credit ;  and  has  amused 
his  leisure-  time  by  inventing  articles  of 
every  description  from  a  scrap-book  to  a 
buttonless  shirt,  by  embarking  in  a  pub- 
lishing enterprise  which  failed  for  a  colossal 
sum,  and  by  paying  off  the  debts  in  which 
this  failure  involved  him,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  is  at 
present,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  best 
known,  the  most  widely  read,  and  the  best 
loved  of  American  authors.  A  strangely 
varied  life,  and  one  which  could  not  have 
been  lived  in  any  other  country  or  any 
other  age  than  our  own. 

Mr.  Clemens'  first  printed  article  was, 
it  appears,  a  fantastic  burlesque  of  the 
paragraphs  on  river  news  contributed  to 
the  New  Orleans  Picayunt  by  a  patriarch 
of  the  piloting  craft,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Mark  Twain,"  The  parody  so  dis- 
gusted the  old  pilot  that  he  entirely  ceased 
to  contribute  to  the  press,  and  some  years 
afterward  departed  this  earthly  life.  "At 
the  time  the  telegraph  brought  the  news 
of  his  death,"  says  Mr.  Clemens,  "I  was 
a  fresh,  new  journalist  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  needed  a  nem  de  gutrri;  so  I  confis- 
cated the  ancient  mariner's  discarded  one, 
and  have  done  my  best  to  make  it  remain 
what  it  was  in  his  hands — a  sign  and  sym- 
bol and  warrant  that  whatever  is  found  in 
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Its  company  may  be  gambled  on  as  being 
the  petrified  truth.  How  I've  succeeded, 
it  would  not  be  modest  in  me  to  «ay." 

It  was  over  this  signature  that  a  number 
of  humorous  sketches  appeared  in  the  Cali- 
fornia journals  during  the  middle  sixties, 
one  of  which  soon  travelled  eastward  and 
attracted  considerable  attention.  This 
was  the  famous  jumping  Fng,  the  best 
known,  perhaps,  of  all  Twain's  shorter 
stories.  It  is  a  very  admirable  example  of 
what  he  himself  has  defined  as  the  Amer- 
ican humorous  story,  which  depends  for 
its  effect  not  upon  its  matter,  but  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  IS  told.  The 
fun  of  the  stoiy  consists  by  no  means  in 
the  climax,  but  far  more  in  the  wholly 
serious  fashion  in  which  the  author — copy- 
ing, he  declares,  the  old  miner  from  whom 
he  first  heard  the  tale — narrates  the  absurd 
history  of  Jim  Smiley,  with  his  passion  for 
betting,  his  rat  terriers,  his  fighting  cocks, 
bis  bulldog,  "  Andrew  Jackson,"  and  his 
trained  frog, "  Daniel  Webster."  And  this 
fashion  of  blending  false  and  true,  this 
sober  narration  of  preposterous  nonsense, 
has  been  from  Franklin's  time,  as  Professor 
Wendell  has  well  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  American 
humor. 

Mark  Twain's  first  book,  apart  from  a 
collection  of  his  early  sketches,  was  the 
Innoeents  Ahnad,  and  the  immense  success 
of  this  work,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  of  which  were  sold  within 
the  first  three  years  of  its  publication, 
established  his  reputation  as  a  "  funny 
man,"  a  reputation  which  he  has  to  this 
day  found  it  very  hard  to  live  down. 
Innactnti  Jbrvad  is  not  a  great  book ;  it  is 
not  one  of  those  on  which  the  author's 
fame  will  ultimately  rest,  but  it  is  a  very 
typical  piece  of  work.  Its  fun  depends 
upon  its  frank  simplicity,  its  unflagging 
animal  spirits,  and  its  ludicrous  contrast  of 
civilizations.  "  There  are  a  good  many 
things  about  this  Italy  which  I  do  not 
understand,"  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
begins;  and  with  a  slight  alteration — Old 
World  for  Italy — the  words  might  serve  as 
a  motto  for  the  whole  book.     No  doubt  if 


the  author  had  understood  more  he  would 
have  laughed  less,  but  the  gaiety  of  nations 
would  have  been  proportionately  dimin- 
ished.  The  excursion  itself  was  the  pro- 
totype of  the  thousand-and-one  personally 
conducted  parties  which  have  since  then 
started  out  to  discover  the  Old  World. 
Who  that  has  encountered  one  of  these 
queer  collections,  rushing  through  their 
predetermined  round  of  sight-seeing,  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  picture 
that  the  humorist  drew  ? 

"None  of  us  had  ever  been  anywhere 
before;  we  all  hailed  from  the  interior; 
travel  was  a  wild  novelty  to  us,  and  we 
conducted  ourselves  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  instincts  that  were  in  us,  and 
trammeled  ourselves  with  no  ceremonies, 
no  conventionalities.  We  always  took 
care  to  make  it  understood  that  we  were 
Americans — Americans  I  When  we  found 
that  a  good  many  foreigners  had  hardly 
ever  heard  of  America,  and  that  a  good 
many  more  knew  it  only  as  a  barbarous 
province  away  o9  somewhere,  that  had 
lately  been  at  war  with  somebody,  we 
pitied  the  ignorance  of  the  Old  World, 
but  abated  no  jot  of  our  importance. 
Many  and  many  a  simple  community  in 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  will  remember  for 
years  the  incursion  of  the  strange  horde  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1867,  that  called 
themselves  Americans,  and  seemed  to 
imagine  in  some  unaccountable  way  that 
they  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  it.  .  .  . 
We  had  cared  nothing  much  about 
Europe.  We  galloped  through  the  Louvre, 
the  Pitti,  the  Uffizi,  the  Vatican- 
all  the  galleries — and  through  the  pictured 
and  frescoed  churches  of  Venice,  Naples 
and  the  cathedrals  of  Spain;  some  of  us 
said  that  certain  of  the  great  works  of  the 
old  masters  were  glorious  creations  of 
genius  (we  found  it  out  in  the  guide-book, 
though  we  got  hold  of  the  wrong  picture 
sometimes)  and  others  said  they  were  dis- 
graceful old  daubs.  We  examined  modern 
and  ancient  statuary  with  a  critical  eye  in 
Florence,  Rome,  or  anywhere  we  found  it, 
and  praised  it  if  we  saw  fit,  and  if  we 
didn't  we  said  we  preferred  the  wooden 
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Indians  in  front  of  the  cigar  stores  of 
America." 

So  long  as  the  fruitful  soil  of  our  coun- 
tiy  continues  to  produce  in  bewildering 
multiplicity  the  counterpans  of  these 
travellers,  the  Inneunts  Abnad  will  lemain 
a  perennial  fountain  of  laughter. 

Some  dozen  years  later,  in  1880,  Mr. 
Clemens  published  his  second  book  of 
travel,  A  Tramp  Abroad .  This  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  somewhat  riper  book 
than  the  Jnntcents,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  it  is  hardly  so  amusing.  It  lacks 
something  of  the  first,  fine,  careless  rapture 
of  the  earlier  work.  And  yet  it  is  full  of 
fun.  One  could  spare,  perhaps,  the  paro- 
dies of  German  legends  and  the  prolonged 
farce  of  the  ascent  of  the  RiSelberg,  but 
not  the  unforgetable  sketches  of  Amer- 
icans abroad.  The  embryo  borse-doctor 
of  Heidelberg,  the  innocent  chatterbox  of 
Lucerne,  and  "somebody's  grandson,"  are 
types  struck  off  with  relentless  accuracy, 
and  yet  with  such  sympathetic  humor  as 
to  take  all  the  sting  out  of  the  satire.  No 
less  delightful  are  the  reminiscences  of 
America — Jim  Baker's  story  of  the  blue 
jay  and  the  hole  in  the  cabin,  and  Riley's 
tale  of  the  man  who  put  up  at  Gadsby's. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  not  (or  one  of  the 
appendices,  the  opinion  might  almost  be 
ventured  that  the  best  things  in  the  Tramp 
Abroad  were  the  tramp's  meetings  with 
his  countrymen  and  his  memories  of  his 
country.  But  this  appendix  contains  the 
account  of  Mark  Twain's  epic  combat 
with  the  awful  German  language,"  and 
from  its  modest  beginning,  with  the  delu- 
sive scriptural  quotation,  to  its  triumphant 
close  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Oration  in  the 
German  tongue,  this  extravaganza  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  based,  of  course, 
upon  a  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
speech,  and  proceeds  upon  the  absurd  as- 
sumption  that  a  language  has  been  made, 
and  therefore  can  be  unmade,  by  the  con- 
scious volition  of  man.  And  yet  the  wild 
farce  never  wholly  loses  touch  with  reality. 
How  true,  for  instance,  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  average  style  of  a  German 
newspaper  is,  only  those  can  know  who 


lost  time  and  temper  in,  struggling 
information  from  these  ponder- 
ous and  polysyllabic  sheets : 

"An  average  sentence,  in  a  German 
newspaper,  is  a  sublime  and  impressive 
curiosity;  it  occupies  a  quarter  of  a  col- 
umn ;  it  contains  all  the  ten  parts  of 
speech — not  in  regular  order,  but  mixed ; 
it  is  built  mainly  of  compound  words  con- 
structed by  the  writer  on  the  spot,  and  not 
to  be  found  in  any  dictionary— six  or  seven 
words  compacted  into  one,  without  joint 
or  seam — that  is,  without  hyphens;  it 
treats  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  difierent  sub- 
jects, each  enclosed  in  a  parenthesis  of 
its  own,  with  here  and  there  extra  paren- 
theses which  re-enclose  three  or  four  of 
the  minor  parentheses,  making  pens  within 
pens ;  finally  all  the  parentheses  and  re- 
parentheses  are  massed  together  between  a 
couple  of  king  parentheses,  one  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  first  line  of  the  majestic 
sentence  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  line  of  it — after  which  tomes  the 
VERB,  and  you  find  out  for  the  first  time 
what  the  man  has  been  talking  about ; 
and  after  the  verb — merely  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, as  far  as  I  can  make  out — the  writer 
shovels  in  kaben  sind  getvesen  gehabt  haben 
geworden  sein,  or  words  to  that  efiect,  and 
the  monument  is  finished.  I  suppose  that 
this  closing  hurrah  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
flourish  to  a  man's  signature — not  neces- 
sary, but  pretty.  German  books  are  easy 
to  read  when  you  hold  them  before  the 
looking-glass  or  stand  on  your  head — so  as 
to  reverse  the  construction — but  I  think 
that  to  learn  to  read  and  understand  a 
German  newspaper  is  a  thing  which  must 
always  remain  an  impossibility  to  a 
foreigner." 

Roughing  It,  Mark  Twain's  first  book 
of  American  life,  appeared  some  eight 
years  before  A  Tramp  Abroad.  It  is,  in 
the  author's  happy  phrase,  a  '  record  of 
several  years  of  variegated  vagabondizing," 
covering  the  period  of  his  departure  for 
the  mines  until  his  first  trip  to  Europe. 
The  book,  I  suppose,  has  never  been  quite 
so  popular  as  the  Innoeentt  Abroad,  but  it 
is  distinctly  more  important.   The  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  old  stage-coach  journey  across 
the  plains,  two  thousand  miles  or  so  in 
twenty  days;  the  pictures  of  the  "flush 
times"  in  the  mining  camps,  the  inci- 
dental portraits,  comic  or  tragic,  of  the 
"bad  man"  of  the  West,  are  contribu- 
tions of  the  highest  value  to  our  knowledge 
of  a  now  vanished  phase  of  American  life. 
There  is  plenty  of  fun  in  the  book,  ranging 
from  truly  humorous  character  sketches  to 
the  broadest  burlesque,  and  at  times  to 
the  stalest  sort  of  comic  paper  foolery; 
but  there  is  something  more  than  mere 
fun.  As  the  author  himself  apologetically 
remarks,  "  there  is  quite  a  good  deal  of 
information  in  the  book."  And  he  goes 
on  to  say :  "  I  regret  this  very  much,  but 
really  it  could  not  be  helped.  Information 
appears  to  stew  out  of  me  naturally  like  the 
precious  ottar  of  roses  out  of  the  otter. 
Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I 
would  give  worlds  if  I  could  retain  my 
facts ;  but  it  cannot  be.  The  more  I  calk 
up  my  sources  and  the  tighter  I  get,  the 
more  I  leak  wisdom." 

There  is  still  another  aspect  in  which 
Tlfitgiing  It  is  a  better  book  than  the 
Inntcents,  and  that  is  the  side  of  the 
writer's  character  which  it  presents. 
Mark  Twain's  first  book,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, revealed  in  a  strong  light  some  of 
the  most  unpleasing  traits  which  its  author 
shared  along  with  the  average  untutored 
American :  his  ignorance,  his  irreverence, 
his  general  self-satisfaction,  and  his  occa- 
sional bumptiousness.  But  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon phenomenon  that  the  sort  of  Amer- 
ican whom  abroad  one  avoids  like  the 
plague  is  a  very  different  character  at 
home,  and  Roughing  It  shows  plainly 
eoough  the  presence  in  Mark  Twain  of 
certain  qualities  which  one  is  glad  to 
believe  are  typically  American — unquench- 
able good  humor  even  in  the  most  trying 
situations,  unfailing  kindness  towards 
one's  fellow-man,  unfaltering  reverence 
for  woman,  versatility,  energy,  and  honesty. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi,  1883,  is  a  second 
work  which  may  be  ranked  with  Roughing 
It  23  n  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
American    life.      Rrnadly  speaking,    the 


book  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  writer's  own  experiences  as  a 
river  pilot,  the  second  being  little  more 
than  newspaper  "copy"  compiled  during 
the  course  of  an  excursion  twenty  years 
later.  There  is  some  good  stuff  in  the 
second  part,  but  the  first  is  gold  without 
alloy.  Here  we  have  no  brilliant  set  pieces 
of  conscious  joking,  but  a  subtle  humor  of 
character,  incident  and  situation,  diffused 
throughout,  and  combined  with  a  power 
of  strong  and  sustained  narrative  such  as 
no  earlier  work  has  shown,  a  power  which 
even  so  severe  a  critic  as  the  London 
Atkenaum  pronounced  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  few  or  no  contemporary  writers. 
If  it  were  not  too  much  like  an  Irish  bull, 
one  would  say  that  Mark  Twain's  feet 
were  nowhere  planted  so  firmly  upon  the 
ground  of  remembered  experience  as  when 
he  is  aRoat  upon  the  great  river  that  washed 
the  shores  of  his  first  home.  Mention  has 
been  made  somewhere  of  Mark  Twain's 
tenacious  memory  for  detail  and  his  micro- 
scopic imagination ;  and  it  is  no  unfair 
assumption  to  suppose  that  these  qualities 
are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  his  long  and 
arduous  apprenticeship  as  a  "cub"  pilot. 
In  these  pages  he  tells  us  repeatedly  and 
elaborately  how  he  was  "taught  the  river," 
compelled  by  advice,  warning,  abuse,  and 
mockery  to  remember  all  its  varying  marks 
and  depths  and  bars  in  daylight  and  dark- 
ness, in  fog  and  storm,  at  low  water  and 
in  flood. 

"I  think  a  pilot's  memory  is  about  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  To 
know  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  by 
heart,  and  be  able  to  recite  them  glibly, 
forward  or  backward,  or  begin  at  random 
anywhere  in  the  book  and  recite  both 
ways  and  never  trip  or  make  a  mistake,  is 
no  extravagant  mass  of  knowledge,  and  no 
marvellous  facility,  compared  to  a  pilot's 
massed  knowledge  of  the  Mississippi  and 
his  marvellous  facility  in  the  handling  of  it. 
I  make  this  comparison  deliberately,  and 
beiicve  I  am  not  expanding  the  truth  when 
I  do  it.  Many  will  think  my  figure  too 
strong,  but  pilots  will  not." 

Mark  Twain's  first  experiment  in  fiction 
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wag  made  some  thirty  years  ago  in  com- 
pany with  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Their 
joint  work,  The  Gilded  Age,  is  an  incoher- 
ent and  sensational  satire  on  the  era  of 
speculation  and  political  corruption  that 
followed  the  Civil  War.  Probably  no  living 
American  was  less  fitted  to  pull  in  double 
harness  than  Mark  Twain,  and  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  more  unsuitable 
mate  for  him  than  the  gentle,  bookish,  and 
somewhat  dreamy  Warner.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  book  has  failed  to  take 
rank  among  the  masterpieces  of  either 
author.  Yet  it  contains  at  least  one  epi- 
sode, the  steamboat  race,  and  onecharacter. 
Colonel  Sellers,  that  are  real  additions  to 
American  literature.  We  arc  not  likely  to 
go  wrong  in  assigning  both  of  these  to 
Mark  Twain.  The  material  for  the  epi- 
sode he  found,  of  course,  in  his  own 
experience  as  a  pilot,  and  Colonel  Sellers 
had  in  all  probability  his  origin  in  some  of 
the  genial  liars  ^th  whom  the  author 
came  in  contact  during  his  Western  life; 
but  both  episode  and  character  have  been 
passed  through  the  crucible  of  his  imagina- 
tion until  they  have  been  transformed  into 
something  far  superior  to  mere  accurate 
reporting  or  burlesque  exaggeration.  Listen 
for  a  moment  to  the  Colonel  as  he  expounds 
to  a  credulous  hearer  one  of  his  schemes. 
"I  have  a  small  idea  that  may  develop 
into  something  for  us  both,  all  in  good 
time.  Before  many  weeks  I  wager  the 
country  will  ring  with  the  fame  of  Beriah 
Sellers'  Infallible  Imperial  Oriental  Optic 
Liniment  and  Salvation  for  Sore  Eyes — 
the  Medical  Wonder  of  the  Age  I  Small 
bottles  fifty  cents,  lai^e  ones  a  dollar. 
Average  cost,  five  and  seven  cents  for 
the  two  sizes.  The  first  year  sell, 
say,  ten  thousand  bottles  in  Missouri, 
seven  thousand  in  Iowa,  three  thousand 
in  Arkansas,  four  thousand  in  Ken- 
tucky, six  thousand  in  Illinois,  and  say 
twenty-five  thousand  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Total,  fifty-five  thousand  bot- 
tles; profit,  clear  of  all  expenses,  twenty 
thousand  dollars  at  the  very  lowest  calcula- 
tion. The  second  year,  sates  would  reach 
200,000  bottles — clear  profit,  say,  $75,000. 


The  third  year  we  could  easily  sell 
1,000,000  bottles  in  the  United  States. 

"And  then  it  would  begin  to  be  time  to 
turn  our  attention  toward  the  real  idea  of 
the  business.  You  ought  to  know  that  if 
I  throw  my  time  and  abilities  into  a  patent 
medicine,  it's  a  patent  medicine  whose 
field  of  operations  is  the  solid  earth  I  its 
clients  the  swarming  nations  that  inhabit 
it  I  Why,  what  is  the  republic  of  America 
for  an  eye-water  country  ?  Lord  bless  you, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  barren  highway  that 
you've  got  to  cross  to  get  ft  the  true  eye- 
water market  1  Why,  Washington,  in  the 
Oriental  countries  people  swarm  like  the 
sands  of  the  desert;  every  square  mile  of 
ground  upholds  its  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  struggling  human  creatures — and 
every  separate  and  individual  devil  of 
them's  got  the  ophthalmia!  It's  as  nat- 
ural to  them  as  noses  are — and  sin.  It's 
born  with  them,  it  stays  with  them,  it's 
all  that  some  of  them  have  left  when  they 
die.  Three  years  of  introductory  trade  in 
the  Orient  and  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Why,  our  headquarters  would  be  in  Con- 
stantinople and  our  hindquarters  in  Further 
India !  Factories  and  warehouses  in  Cairo, 
Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Jerusalem, 
Yeddo,  Peking,  Bangkok,  Delhi,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta  I  Annual  income — well, 
God  only  knows  how  many  millions  and 
millions  apiece  1 " 

It  is,  I  think,  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  in  such  work  as  this  we  find  for  the 
first  time  distinct  evidences  of  Mark 
Twain's  real  creative  power. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  1876, 
is  the  first  in  date  of  the  trio  of  stories 
dealing  with  ante-bellum  life  in  the  slave- 
holding  towns  along  the  Mississippi,  on 
which  it  now  seems  fairly  evident  that 
Mark  Twain's  fame  will  ultimately  depend. 
Of  these  three  it  is  the  lightest,  brightest, 
and  most  simply  entertaining.  The  Hood 
of  animal  spirits  still  runs  bank-high 
through  the  book,  breaking  out  at  times 
into  a  foam  of  farce.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
bit  of  rather  lurid  melodrama  woven  into 
the  texture  of  the  story,  a  villainous  half- 
breed,  a  bloody  murder,  buried  treasure. 
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and  other  stock  properties  of  the  penny 
dreadful.  Though  this  matter  is  artfully 
arranged  to  give  some  striking  scenes,  it 
is  to  such  a  little  masterpiece  of  pure 
comedy  as  Tom  at  the  white-washing  job, 
wherein  the  hero  sells  to  his  friends  the 
privilege  of  doing  the  work  for  bim,  that 
wc  turn  in  grateful  remembrance.  The 
dialogue  between  Tom  and  his  first  victim, 
Ben  Rogers,  is  inimitable : 

"  Say — Pm  going  in  a  swimming,  /  am. 
Don't  you  wish  you  could?  But  of 
course  you'd  druther  werk — wouldn't 
you  ?     Course  you  would  !  " 

Torn  contemplated  the  boy  a  bit,  and 
said:  "What  do  you  call  woric?" 

"Why  ain't  that  work?" 

Tom  resumed  his  whitewashing,  and 
answered  carelessly :  Well,  maybe  it  is, 
and  maybe  it  ain't.  All  I  know  is,  it  suits 
Tom  Sawyer." 

"Oh  come,  now,  you  don't  mean  to  let 
on  that  you  likt  it  ?  " 

The  brush  continued  to  move.  "Like 
tt?  Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  oughn't  to 
like  it.  Does  a  boy  get  a  chance  to  white- 
wash a  fence  every  day  ?  " 

That   put  the   thing   in  a  new  light. 

Ben  stopped  nibbling  his  apple 

Presently  he  said:  "Say,  Tom,  let  me 
whitewash  a  little."    .... 

"No — no — I  reckon  it  wouldn't  hardly 
do,  Ben.  You  see.  Aunt  Polly's  awful 
particular  about  this  fence — right  here  on 
the  street,  you  know — but  if  it  was  the 
back  fence  I  wouldn't  mind  and  the 
wouldn't.  Yes,  she's  awful  particular 
about  this  fence;  it's  got  to  be  done  very 
careful;  I  reckon  there  ain't  one  boy  in  a 
thousand,  maybe  two  thousand — that  can 
do  it  the  way  it's  got  to  be  done."  .... 

"Oh,  shucks,  I'll  be  just  as  careful. 
Now  lemme  try.  Say — I'll  give  you  the 
core  of  my  apple." 

"Well,  here —  No,  Ben,  now  don't. 
I'm  afeard — " 

"rU  give  you  all  a{  it  I" 

Tom  gave  up  the  brush  with  reluctance 
in  his  face  but  alacrity  in  his  heart. 

We  hardly  need  the  author's  assurance 
that  most  of  the  adventures  in  Tem  Sawyer 


really  occurred,  for  the  story  breathes  convic- 
tion from  every  page.  The  scenes  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the 
village  church  reproduce  for  us  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  little  inland  town  as  per- 
suasively as  Mr.  Aldrich's  Bad  Bof  docs 
that  of  old  New  England.  And  as  a  study 
in  child-life,  as  a  revelation  of  the  soul  of  a 
boy,  Tom  Sau/yer  beats  all  rivals  out  of  the 
field.  One  admirer  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  declare  it  a  very  proper  basis  for  a  system 
of  pedagogy.  This,  I  fancy,  would  be  an 
honor  that  the  author  never  dreamed  of. 

Huckltberry  Finn,  1885,  shows  a  very 
distinct  advance  over  Tom  Sawyer  in  seri- 
ousness and  power  of  composition.  The 
real  heart  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  the 
narrative  of  Huck's  flight  down  the  Miss- 
issippi with  the  runaway  nigger,  Jim;  and 
the  successive  incidents  of  this  flight  unroll 
for  us  a  panorama  of  life  on  the  great 
river  in  a  series  of  pictures  whose  variety, 
reality,  humor,  and  occasional  tragic 
power,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly.  To  quote  Andrew  Lang's  apt 
words,  it  is  "  a  nearly  flawless  gem  of 
romance  and  humor."  We  feel  that  the 
author  is  standing  on  familiar  ground,  and 
dealing  with  the  characters  and  scenes 
that  surrounded  his  own  youth.  Consider, 
for  example,  this  picture  of  daybreak  on 
the  Mississippi. 

"  Two  or  three  days  and  nights  went  by  ; 
I  reckon  I  might  say  they  swum  by,  they 
slid  along  so  quiet  and  smooth  and  lovely. 
Here  is  the  way  we  put  in  the  time.  It 
was  a  monstrous  big  river  down  there — 
sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  wide ;  we  run 
nights,  and  laid  up  and  hid  daytimes ;  soon 
as  night  was  most  gone  we  stopped  navi- 
gating and  tied  up — nearly  always  in  the 
dead  water  under  a  tow-head ;  and  then 
cut  young  cottonwoods  and  willows,  and 
hid  the  raft  with  them.  Then  we  set  out 
the  lines.  Next  we  slid  into  the  river  and 
had  a  swim,  so  as  to  freshen  up  and  cool 
off ;  then  we  set  down  on  the  sandy  bot- 
tom where  the  water  was  about  knee  deep, 
and  watched  the  daylight  come.  Not  a 
sound  anywheres — perfectly  still — just  like 
the  whole  world  was  asleep,  only  some- 
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times  the  bull-frogs  a-cluttering,  maybe. 
The  first  thing  to  see,  looking  away  over 
the  water,  was  a  kind  of  dull  line — that 
was  the  woods  on  t'other  side;  you 
couldn't  make  nothing  else  out;  then  a 
pale  place  in  the  sky ;  then  more  paleness 
spreading  around ;  then  the  river  softened 
up  away  oB,  and  warn't  black  any  more, 
but  gray ;  you  could  see  little  dark  spots 
drifting  along  ever  so  far  away — trading 
scows,  and  such  things;  and  long  black 
streaks — rafts ;  sometimes  you  could  hear 
a  sweep  screaking ;  or  jumbled  up  voices, 
it  was  so  still,  and  sounds  conie  so  far ; 
and  by-and-by  you  could  see  a  streak  on 
the  water  which  you  know  by  the  look  of 
the  streak  that  there's  a  snag  there  in  a 
swift  current  which  breaks  on  it  and 
makes  that  streak  look  that  way ;  and  you 
see  the  mist  curl  up  ofi  of  the  water,  and 
the  east  reddens  up,  and  the  river,  and  you 
make  out  a  log-cabin  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  away  on  the  bank  on  t'other  side 
of  the  river,  being  a  wood-yard,  likely,  and 
piled  by  them  cheats  so  you  can  throw  a 
dog  through  it  anywheres ;  then  the  nice 
breeze  springs  up,  and  comes  fanning  you 
from  over  there,  so  cool  and  fresh  and 
sweet  to  smell  on  account  of  the  woods 
and  the  flowers  ;  but  sometimes  not  that 
way  because  they've  left  dead  fish  laying 
around,  gars,  and  such,  and  they  do  get 
pretty  rank;  and  next  you've  got  the  full 
day,  and  everything  smiling  in  the  sun, 
and  the  song-birds  just  going  it  I  " 

Notable  in  this  masterpiece,  HuckUbtrry 
Finn,  is  the  power  of  characterization.  It  is 
not  too  much,  I  think,  to  say  that  Jim  is  the 
best  portrait  of  the  negro  slave  in  English 
literature,  fromOroonokotoUncIc  Remus. 
We  need  only  compare  him  with  the 
idealized  figures  in  Uncle  Tcm'i  Cabin — 
white  gentlemen  with  faces  blackened  for 
the  occasion — to  see  the  difiercncc  between 
work  based  upon  understanding  and  that 
which  is  merely  the  product  of  the  unaided 
imagination.  The  ignorance,  superstition, 
humility,  kind-heartedness,  and  grateful 
devotion  of  the  slave  have  never  been  so 
vividly  portrayed.  Huck  himselfisaneven 
more  subtle  study.      It  is  no  small   task 


for  the  author  of  a  book  written  through- 
out in  the  first  person  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  picture,  to  refrain  from  speaking  in 
his  own  voice  through  the  mouth  of  the 
supposed  narrator.  Even  Thackeray  has 
not  wholly  succeeded  in  disengaging  him- 
self from  Henry  Esmond.  But  Huck  Finn 
is  altogether  objective;  more  objective,  I 
think,  and  more  individual  than  even  his 
brother-in-arms,  Tom  Sawyer.  Nothing 
in  all  the  author's  work  shows  so  clearly 
his  power  of  putting  himself  in  another's 
place  as  this  careful  and  loving  portrait  of 
a  village  outcast — dirty,  idle,  thievish, 
lying,  and  yet  at  heart  so  conscientious, 
so  loving,  and  so  true. 

Pudd'nhtad  fVihon,  the  last  of  [his  group 
of  stories,  has  an  artistic  unity  which  the 
otherslack.  Curiouslyenoughthis  sombre 
story  took  shape  in  the  author's  mind  as  a 
farce,  which  turned  into  a  tragedy  under 
his  very  hands.  In  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing glimpses  of  a  literary  workshop  that  an 
author  has  ever  given  us,  Mr.  Clemens 
tells  of  his  trouble  with  the  tangled  story. 
The  farce  and  the  tragedy,  he  says,  ob- 
structed and  interrupted  each  other  at 
every  turn,  and  created  no  end  of  confus- 
ion and  annoyance,  until  he  finally  pulled 
the  former  up  by  the  roots  and  left  the 
other,  "  a  kind  of  literary  Caesarean 
operation." 

The  result  of  the  operation,  however, 
is  by  no  means  wholly  gratifying.  Pudd'n- 
htad Wilson  is  a  tragedy,  but  a  very 
sordid  one.  There  is  no  trace  left  of  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  Tom  Smvyer,  and 
very  httle  of  the  genial  humanity  of 
Huekltberry  Finn.  On  the  contrary,  the 
hook  is  marked  by  a  strong  dash  of  ironical 
cynicism  which  finds  utterance  mainly  in 
the  tbiter  dicta  of  the  titular  hero,  prefixed 
as  mottoes  to  the  various  chapters.  "If 
you  pick  up  a  starving  dog  and  make  him 
prosperous,  he  will  not  bite  you ;  that  is 
the  principal  difierence  between  a  dog  and 
a  man,"  says  one  of  these.  That  is  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  the  Mark  Twain  of 
Innocents  Abroad  would  have  regarded  as  a 
joke,  and  it  runs  counter  to  the  experiences 
of  Tom  with  Muff  Potter,  and  of  Huck 
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with  "nigger  Jim."  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
result  of  this  bitter  mood  that  there  is 
no  one  figure  in  the  book  capable  of 
arresting  and  retaining  our  sympathies. 
Tom  DriscoU,  the  slave  who  takes  his 
master's  place,  is  a  monster  of  meanness, 
cowardice,  and  ingratitude;  the  mulatto, 
Roxana,  is  a  strongly  conceived,  but  rather 
repellent  character;  and  Pudd'nhead  himself 
is,  till  the  very  close  of  the  book,  a  mere 
lay  figure  on  which  to  hang  the  author's 
own  philosophizings.  And  yet  the  work 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  power.  It  is  a 
strong,  direct,  and  simple  piece  of  narrative; 
it  has  an  ingeniously  constructed  plot  and 
a  startling  climax ;  and  like  its  predecessors 
it  is  a  genuine  and  realistic  picture  of  that 
phase  of  American  life  with  which  the 
author  is  most  familiar.  Had  any  one  but 
Mark  Twain  written  such  a  book  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  more  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  grave  and  powerful  piece  of 
art  it  really  is. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  1880,  is  the 
first  of  a  trio  of  stories  dealing  with  medie- 
val life.  All  of  these,  but  especially  the 
first,  have  a  certain  intellectual  kinship 
with  Innocents  Abroad.  In  that  book 
Mark  Twain  reported  his  discovery  of 
Europe  ;  in  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  he 
proclaimed  his  discovery  of  the  historic 
past.  And  apparently  he  was  as  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  past  differed  from 
his  own  age  as  he  had  once  been  to  dis- 
cover that  they  "  managed  things  better  in 
France,"  ,  But  he  is  by  no  means  ready  to 
admit  that  they  managed  things  better 
under  Henry  the  Eighth,  Indeed  his  point 
of  view  is  very  much  that  of  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  caricature  of  Henry  as  a 
cross  between  Blue  Beard  and  Giant 
Blunderbore  is  probably  responsible  for 
the  current  misconception  of  that  great 
king.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  some- 
what harder  task  to  point  out  such  glaring 
inaccuracies  in  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 
as  occasionally  disfigure  the  Innaeents;  but 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  social  life  of 
England  under  the  Tudors,  from  contem- 
porary sources,  will  feel  before  he  is  half 
way  through  the  book  that  the  colors  are 


laid  on  too  heavily.  And  the  curious 
mingling  in  the  diction  of  the  stock  phrase- 
ology of  the  historical  novel — the  gad- 
zooks,  by-my-fay  style — with  the  fresh  and 
racy  vigor  of  Mark  Twain's  natural  idiom, 
jars  heavily  upon  the  ear. 

But  after  all  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper, 
taken  simply  as  a  story,  is  a  good  story — 
simple,  sweet,  and  interesting.  And  to 
those  who  care  for  something  more  than 
a  mere  story  it  will  always  have  a  peculiar 
charm  as  the  fullest  and  frankest  revelation 
of  some  of  the  author's  noblest  qualities, 
his  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the 
rejected,  his  love  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  his  hatred  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in 
all  their  forms,  whether  in  naked  brutality, 
or  cloaked  under  the  delusive  garb  of  law 
and  established  custom. 

The  Yankeeat  the  Cmrtof  King  Arthur, 
1889,  is  to  my  mind  the  least  successful  of 
Mark  Twain's  novels.  The  conception 
on  which  it  rests  is,  indeed,  a  capital 
one  for  a  farce.  But  unfortunately  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  author's  view 
of  life  did  not  permit  him  to  handle  his 
conception  farcically.  A  great  part  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  a  polemic,  direct  or 
veiled,  against  feudalism  and  chivalry — 
two  very  different  institutions,  by  the  way, 
although  here  perpetually  confounded. 
And,  after  all,  the  age  of  feudalism  and  of 
chivalry  is  past  and  gone;  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  a  Cervantes ;  why  therefore 
beat  the  bones  of  the  dead  ? 

The  Personal  RecolUciiiins  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
1896,  is  by  all  odds  the  most  considerable 
work  of  this  group.  It  is  based  upon  more 
careful  study,  it  holds  closer  to  the  truth 
of  history,  and  it  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
re-draw  without  distortion  or  caricature 
the  features  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
personalities  of  all  times.  One  thing  at 
least  the  shrewd  Yankee  found  desirable 
at  King  Arthur's  court — a  good  woman; 
and  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Yankee's 
creator  that  the  one  thing  which  Mark 
Twain  has  found  love-worthy  in  the 
despised  Middle  Ages  is  the  pure  and 
gracious  figure  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
As  every  one  knows,  this  story  appeared 
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anonymously  in  Tht  Ctntury,  amid  much 
debate  as  to  its  authorship.  Really  there 
was  no  question  for  debate;  the  first 
installment  of  the  story  contained  at  least 
one  scene  that  no  one  but  Mark  Twain 
could  have  written;  and  several  of  the 
characters  are  familiar  figures  from  his 
worlcs,  transplanted  to  the  France  of  the 
fifteenth  century — the  Paladin,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  Marie  Twain's  genial 
braggarts.  La  Hire  one  of  his  golden- 
hearted  ruffians.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  Jtan  of  Art  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  characteristic  of  Mark  Twain's 
works.  It  is  notably  deficient  in  the  fresh 
and  rigorous  dialogue  which  occupies  so 
large  a  space  in  HuckUbtrry  Finn  and 
Pudd'nhead  fViltan ;  it  contains  almost 
none  of  those  superb  bits  of  narrative 
which  seem  to  bring  a  scene  to  life  before 
our  eyes ;  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  is  at 
times  open  to  one  charge  that  can  be 
brought  against  none  of  his  former  works, 
the  charge  of  dulness. 

Since  Joan  if  Arc  Mark  Twain  has  not 
produced  any  work  that  calls  here  for  special 
consideration.  Follawing  the  Equator  is  a 
relapse  into  the  early  manner  of  Innacenti 
Abrtad,  without  the  fresh  gaiety  of  that 
work ;  Tam  Sawyer  Dttective,  and  the 
Double  BarrelUd  "DeUctivi  Stary  continue 
a  line  of  work  first  begun  in  Pudd'nhead 
fVilsan,  where  the  mere  plot  interest  is 
superior  to  that  in  character  or  setting. 
The  Man  that  Carrupted  Hadleyburg  is  a 
satire  on  Yankee  hypocrisy  and  greed  that 
would  be  wholly  admirable,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  tragic  catastrophe  imposed  so 
inaptly  upon  a  climax  of  roaring  farce.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  a  number  of 
short  stories,  literary  and  critical  essays, 
and  impressions  of  travel.  None  of  them 
is  without  the  hall-mark  of  Mark 
Twain's  peculiar  genius,  but  none  of  them 
constitutes  any  very  distinct  addition  to  his 
fame. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  any  definitive 
estimate  of  Mark  Twain's  work.  Mr. 
Clemens  is  still  so  far  from  old  age  that 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
fresh   work   which   must   be   taken    into 


account  in  any  final  summing  up.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  points,  touched  on 
for  the  most  part  already  in  the  course  of 
this  review,  which  may  here  be  brought 
together  with  a  view  to  obtaining  at 
least  a  partial  appreciation  of  his  work. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mark 
Twain  is  by  no  means  the  mere  "funny 
man "  of  popular  conception,  but  a 
humorist  of  extraordinary  powers,  wide 
range,  and  deep  human  sympathies.  He  is 
a  past  master  of  farce,  burlesque,  and  gro- 
tesque exaggeration;  but  he  is  also  an 
inimitable  story-teller,  and  at  his  best  an 
unsurpassed  delineator  of  character.  His 
humor  does  not  depend  upon  bad  spelling 
or  worse  grammar,  although  he  knows 
better  than  any  man  alive,  perhaps,  how 
to  use  dialect  to  heighten  his  e&ects.  He 
is  not,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  a 
literary  man.  He  does  not  connect  with 
any  of  the  established  traditions  of  humor, 
but  represents  a  new  force,  "as  simple  in 
form,"  to  borrow  Mr.  Howells'  fine  com- 
parison, "and  as  direct  as  the  statesman- 
ship of  Lincoln  or  the  generalship  of 
Grant."  And  Hke  these  great  Americans 
— both  it  may  be  noted,  representatives  of 
his  own  section — Mark  Twain  has  devoted 
his  great  powers  to  the  service  of  the  right. 
His  work  is  characterized  by  a  sweet  sun- 
niness,  across  which  no  shadow  of  impurity 
ever  falls.  It  is  no  small  thing  for  us,  as 
Americans,  to  be  able  to  record  that  our 
greatest  humorist  has  never  written  a  page 
thatcan  offend truemodesty.  Hissympathy 
has  always  gone  out  to  the  poor,  the 
despised,  and  the  oppressed;  and  his  un- 
rivalled powers  of  ridicule  have  been 
steadily  directed  against  conventionality, 
hypocrisy,  affectation,  and  humbug.  It 
is  not,  I  think,  too  much  to  prophesy 
that,  when  the  time  comes  for  a  final 
estimate  of  Mark  Twain,  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  national  of 
American  authors,  and  one  of  the  peculiar 
glories  of  American  literature. 
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The  Protection  Policy  in  England 
would  it  hurt  us? 

By  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  may  win  or 
lose  in  his  colossal  attempt  to  alter  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  British  Empire — some 
eleven  million  square  miles,  four  hundred 
millions  of  population,  and  seven  billion, 
five  hundred  million  dollars  of  trade  exports 
and  imports  together.  This  is  about  a 
fifth  of  the  habitable  land,  about  a  quarter 
of  the  world's  population,  and  about  a  half 
its  frontier  trading.  For  this  vast  frac- 
tion of  the  world's  affairs  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain proposes  to  reverse  the  settled  policy 
of  two  generations.  He  intends  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  individual  growth  of  this 
vast  congeries  of  lands  and  peoples  in  the 
Empire  a  common  mutual  use  of  mutual 
demand  and  consumption,  to  secure  a 
mutual  advance.  For  over  a  century  since 
Burke's  act,  reorganizing  English  col- 
onial relations,  accepted  the  lesson  of  the 
loss  of  America,  British  policy  has  sought 
the  growth  of  the  whole  by  giving  the 
parts  a  free  individual  development.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposes  to  develop  the  parts 
by  giving  the  whole  a  mutual  develop- 
ment. Where  each  part  has  been  left  free 
to  take  care  of  itself,  he  proposes  that  the 
whole  shall  arrange  its  aSairs  to  take  care 
of  each  part.  Where  each  has  had  its 
tariff,  treating  all  other  British  lands  as  for- 
eign, he  urges  that  preferential  tariffs 
shall  unite  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  in  one  vast  tarifi-ring  fence 
of  mutually  related  tariffs. 

These   territories  are   now  within  the 


same  political  boundary  and  under  the 
same  flag;  but  they  enjoy  a  complete 
freedom.  Each  makes  its  own  rates  to 
suit  itself.  By  mutual  arrangement,  not 
by  legislation  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain plans  to  introduce  three  changes. 
First  a  low  duty  on  foreign  food  is  both 
to  shift  the  production  of  food  for  English 
consumption  to  the  colonies  and  increase 
the  home-grown  product.  In  time,  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  docs  not  now  urge  this, 
a  like  preferential  duty  would  do  the  like 
for  colonial-grown  raw  materials.  Second, 
duties  on  foreign  manufactures  in  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  are  to 
aid  the  colonial  market  for  English  goods 
and  exclude  some  share  of  the  foreign 
manufactures  entering  England.  Third, 
both  England  and  the  colonies  are  together 
and  jointly,  by  conceding  reductions,  to 
use  this  advance  in  tariff  rates  to  require 
foreign  countries  to  make  like  concessions 
in  their  tariff  rates  on  English  and  colonial 
products  and  manufactures. 

This  stupendous  reversal  and  revolution 
of  the  economic  policy  of  a  fourth  of  the 
human  race,  like  all  such  changes,  is  an 
effect  and  not  a  cause.  Whatever  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  achieve  or  fail,  he,  his 
policy,  and  the  economic  changes  he  urges 
are  only  the  outcome  of  the  rising  tide  of 
British  imperialism.  A  fiscal  revolution  is 
the  first  flotsam  this  rising  tide  throws  on 
the  beach  of  human  affairs;  but  the  tide  is 
more  than  its  flotsam.     It  is  not  preferen- 
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tial  tariffs  which  are  to  unite  the  Empire. 
It  is  because  the  Empire  is  more  closely 
united  that  preferential  tariffs  are  pro- 
posed. They  are  discussed  because  pref- 
erential trade  already  exists.  It  took  sixty 
years  of  our  tariff  before  a  protective  tariff 
was  seen  to  be  a  national  necessity  to 
secure  national  industrial  independence. 
The  German  high  protective  tariff, 
of  1879,  succeeded  and  did  not  pre- 
cede German  unity  and  the  German 
Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  held  the  ear  of 
the  British  Empire  not  because  his  voice 
is  loud  but  because  the  Empire  is  ready  to 
listen.  From  the  time  of  the  American 
colonies  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  Home  Rule  measure  there  was  a 
steady  movement  towards  the  devolution 
of  autonomy,  responsibility,  and  practical 
independence.  Each  year  saw  the  loosen- 
ing of  the  bonds  of  rule  and  the  bands  of 
empire.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed 
to  give  Ireland  much  less  than  Canada 
has,  the  tide  turned.  Looking  back  nigh 
a  score  of  yean,  it  is  clear  now  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  unconscious  victim,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  more  conscious 
mouthpiece,  of  the  broad  movement  tO' 
wards  imperial  unity.  Preferential  tariffs 
come  because  a  preference  for  the  Empire 
has  arrived,  just  as  it  was  no  accident  that 
the  same  party  raised  the  flag  over  the 
seceded  States  and  raised  the  tariff  on  our 
frontier. 

British  trade  has  already  recorded  what 
British  policy  proposes  to  enact.  In  the 
last  thirty  years,  1872  to  1902,  British  ex- 
ports, less  coal  and  ships,  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  have  fallen  $495,000,000 
from  $705,000,000.  a  shrinkage  of  two- 
thirds.  British  exports  to  British  colonies 
and  possessions  in  the  same  score  of 
years  have  risen  from  $295,000,000  to 
$525,000,000,  or  nearly  doubled.  Thirty 
years  ago,  British  investments  in  the 
colonies  were  relatively  small.  Today,  of 
British  investments  in  foreign  lands,  three- 
fourths  are  in  British  possessions  under 
the  British  flag.  For  all  this  fact  that 
the    trade   of    other    great    nations    has 


relatively  grown  faster  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  the  absolute  superiority  of  English 
trade  remains  unchallenged.  The  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  the 
world  knows ;  but  the  constituent  portions 
have  shifted.  In  1872  the  colonies  were 
taking  less  than  a  third  as  much  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  Empire.  By  190a  they 
were  taking  two-thirds.  The  United 
States  supplies  its  own  market.  Germany 
does  the  same.  Both  pour  a  great  stream 
into  markets  where  Great  Britain  is  dis- 
possessed. She  still  holds  her  foremost 
place  because  her  exports  go  to  her  col- 
onies. British  manufactured  exports  to 
the  world  outside  of  the  British  Empire 
had  not  grown  from  1882  to  1902.  Such 
increase  as  had  come  had  gone  to  the 
colonies. 

Politics  follows  trade.  Political  plat- 
forms are  first  written  in  ledgers.  All 
political  majorities  are  added  first  in  some 
mercantile  balance  sheet.  Our  own  Civil 
War  had  been  won  in  the  trade  of  the 
North  before  it  was  fought  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  South.  English  trade  and 
English  investments  had  shifted  English 
interests  to  the  Empire  before  imperialism 
became  a  party  cry.  The  sales  of  Ameri- 
can securities  held  in  England  have  been, 
as  every  one  knows,  enormous  in  the  past 
ten  years,  yet  English  investments  abroad 
have  grown  $460,000,000  from  1890-91  to 
1901-02.  In  twenty  years  these  invest- 
ments have  doubled,  yet  through  most  of 
that  period  our  securities  have  been  com- 
ing to  this  country.  The  reinvestment  has 
been  in  the  colonies. 

This  movement  of  trade  and  investments 
caused  the  political  change  which  halted 
the  further  separation  of  the  Empire,  and 
began — first  in  1887,  and  again  in  1897 — 
the  alterations  in  sentiment  and  interest 
which  now  take  shape  in  a  new  economic 
policy.  Adopted  now  or  in  the  future,  if 
the  British  Empire  remains  a  going  con- 
cern, it  IS  certain,  like  the  United  States, 
to  succeed  its  consciousness  of  political 
unity  by  some  form  of  protection,  exactly 
as  a  like  consciousness  brought  protection 
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first  in  the  United  States  and  next  in 
Gennanjr. 

The  world,  as  is  its  noisy  manner,  will 
talk  of  the  economic  change  in  tarifis.  but 
the  real  change  will  be  in  political  condi- 
tions. These  will  affect  the  United  States 
far  more  than  preferential  tariffs.  No  tariff 
rate  can  keep  out  cheap  goods.  Nothing 
can  prevent  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
political  conditions.  The  growth  of  the 
markets  within  the  Empire  is  already 
strengthening  imperial  bonds.  Canada 
faces  insuperable' odds  in  its  shape,  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  distribution  of  its  industries. 
Every  fifth  child  born  in  Canada  comes  to 
this  country  to  live.  Canada  loosely  con- 
nected with  England  could  count  for  little; 
Canada  closely  connected  must  deeply 
afiect  the  United  States.  The  gravitation 
of  trade  has  for  years  been  drawing  the 
fragments  of  the  British  Empire  closer  to 
the  United  States.  Aroused  to  imperial 
relations,  this  will  cease.  Canada  will  be 
a  link  in  the  shortest  route  to  Australia. 
It  already  owes  its  steamship  lines,  and 
will  owe  the  solvency  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  to  imperial  aid.  Our  diplomacy 
has  worked  freely  over  this  hemisphere, 
from  Alaska  to  Panama,  because  English 
attention  was  in  the  East.  This  freedom 
will  cease  as  the  British  Empire  comes  to 
feel  itself. 

There  is  room  enough  in  the  world  for 
both  the  English-speaking  nations,  but 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  facing  a  British 
Empire  united  only  by  the  tie  of  a  common 
sovereign  and  colonial  secretary,  and  one 
brought  into  close  relations  by  tariff-deals 
and  tariff-concessions.  This  ends  not 
only  the  prospect  of  special  reciprocity 
arrangements  with  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  islands  of  the  Antilles, 
but  it  risks  future  collision.  In  China 
Australia  will  have  more  and  more  to  say; 
and  British  outposts  in  Borneo  hedge  in 
any  future  expansion  from  the  Philippines 
— but  for  this  bar  the  best  base  for  an 
insular  empire  held  by  any  country. 

The  moral  might  of  the  United  States 
will  be   scarcely   less   influenced  than  its 


political  and  diplomatic  conditions.  The 
Boer  War  forced  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
senior  partner,  and  in  China  and  elsewhere 
the  United  States  has  for  £ve  years  led  in 
deciding  the  policy  and  determining  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs.  At  the 
Ha^e  Peace  Conference,  in  the  advance 
on  Peking,  in  the  Chinese  settlement,  in 
the  "open  door,"  in  the  issue  before  the 
Hague  as  to  the  collection  of  international 
claims  by  force,  and  at  Panama,  the  United 
States  has  led  the  way.  Russian  develop- 
ment is  still  far  away,  and  no  European 
power  approaches  the  position  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  there  once  sits  in 
London  a  body — call  it  what  you  will— 
which  adjusts  tarifis  in  India  and  Australia, 
decides  what  duties  Canada  or  Jamaica 
shall  impose,  and  settles  the  give  and  take 
of  the  two  score  constituent  bodies  of  the 
British  Empire,  its  capital  by  an  economic 
revolution  will  enjoy  a  political  renaissance. 
These  political  changes,  which  will  only 
dawn  on  men  as  they  take  place,  will  out- 
weigh the  effect  of  mere  changes  in  the 
tariff.  Such  changes  have  a  prodigious 
internal  effect.  Their  external  influence 
is  small.  Who  has  been  conscious  in  this 
country  of  the  changes  in  the  German 
tariff  which  have  advanced  the  duty  on 
wheat  from  ten  marks  a  metric  ton,  in 
1879,  to  fifty  marks,  1887-92,  and  thirty- 
five  marks  for  eleven  years  since  ?  The 
average  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  in  Ger- 
many through  all  this  period,  our  exports 
have  been  maintained,  and  Germany  has 
stimulated  its  cereal  product  while  Eng- 
land's wheat  yield  has  withered.  Argen- 
tina will  this  year  export  one-half  as  much 
wheat  as  the  United  States.  Our  own 
free  share  for  export  diminishes.  From 
1880  to  1890  we  increased  our  farm  area 
one-half  (fifty  per  cent.),  but  our  cereals 
only  one-fourth  (twenty-seven  per  cent.). 
Our  population  doubled  (ninety-two  per 
cent.).  In  twenty-five  years,  if  our  popu- 
lation goes  on  growing  as  for  the  last  ten 
years — a  diminished  rate — all  our  wheat 
will  be  needed  at  home.  At  present,  we 
supply  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  Great 
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Britain — for  five  years  sixty  and  one-tenth 
per  cent. — and  half  its  consumption.  A 
new  supply  will  be  necessary  as  our  crop  is 
consumed  at  home,  a  consumption  today 
maintaining  prices.  As  this  takes  place  it 
is  for  England  to  decide  whether  the  new 
supply  shall  come  from  Argentina  and  other 
points,  or  under  preferential  duties  from 
its  own  colonies.  A  small  tax  would 
decide  this ;  and  it  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  us,  as  our  exports  shrank,  where 
their  place  was  supplied,  as  we  became  like 
France  a  land  consuming  all  its  wheat  at 
home,  and  importing  little  or  none.  So  in 
provisions,  and  other  food,  our  export  does 
not  keep  pace  with  our  product.  Except 
in  fresh  beef,  we  have  passed  the  largest 
exports.  Here  again,  a  new  supply  must 
soon  be  developed.  Argentina  and  New 
Zealand,  two  little  countries,  send  to  Eng- 
land alone  more  fresh  beef  and  mutton  by 
one-half  than  we  export  to  all  countries. 
High  meat  prices,  due  to  our  free  con- 
sumption, arc  forcing  aside   our  exports. 


\ 


If  by  a  differential  England  turns  its  new 
meat  consumption  to  New  Zealand,  aeon- 
sumption  we  no  longer  meet,  what  difier- 
ence  will  it  make  to  us  ?  In  ten  years  we 
grow  half  as  many  new  mouths  as  England 
and  all  Europe.  Wc  fill  these  mouths. 
They  are  empty  abroad.  Ten  and  twenty 
years  ago  our  food  exports  were  half  our 
entire  exports.  They  are  hardly  a  third 
now.  Their  share  grows  less.  It  will  be 
of  small  moment  to  us  whether  England 
draws  its  new  supply  from  its  own  colonies 
or  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
comes  at  the  very  moment  this  change 
must  be  met.  At  some  particular  year 
and  juncture  the  new  English  policy  may 
be  felt;  but  not  in  the  sweep  of  years. 

Cotton  faces  a  different  condition. 
Two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  is  grown 
in  this  country.  Unless  the  boll  weevil 
cuts  off  our  crop,  this  will  continue  to  be 
the  case.  Even  here  our  consumption 
has  doubled  in  twenty  years — 1,964,000 
bales  in   1882,  and  4,083,000  in  1902 — 
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while  that  of  England  is  Stationary.  Our 
imports  of  cotton  goods  grow  little.  What 
England  once  sent  here  goes  now  to  its 
colonial  possessions.  England  in  the  Sou- 
dan has  a  vast  area  where  cotton  grows 
wild.  Were  the  new  policy  to  preference 
Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton,  and  to  start 
the  industry  in  the  Soudan,  the  resulting 
reduction  in  the  amount  imported  by  Eng- 
land from  this  country  would  reduce  both 
prices  and  profits  in  the  cotton-belt.  Our 
wool  and  our  hides  wc  consume  at  home. 
No  change  in  English  policy  could  alter 
their  world  demand.  In  round  numbers, 
not  one  quarter  of  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  not  a  tithe  of  their 
total  product,  would  feel  the  effect  of  Eng- 
lish preferential  duties.  Men  often  forget 
that  the  United  States  is  as  self-sufficing 
as  a  planet. 

Manufactures  twenty  years  ago  gave  a 
tenth  of  our  exports;  ten  years  ago,  a 
sixth;  today  a  third;  tomorrow,  half.  As 
food  relatively  diminishes,  manufactures 
increase.  One-half  our  total  exports, 
much  more  than  half  our  exports  of 
manufactures,  goes  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  about  one-third  to  Great  Britain 
itself.  But  here,  also,  the  proportion 
going  abroad  is  small.  Out  of  thirteen 
billion  dollars  of  manufactures  in  1900 
on\y  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions 
were  exported — less  than  four  per  cent. 

A  duty,  even  a  light  duty,  on  English 
imports  of  manufactures  would  affect  our 
trade;  but  it  would  affect  it  very  much 
less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  copper, 
for  instance,  where  the  supply  is — one 
might  say — habitually  greater  than  the 
demand,  the  American  producer  would 
have  to  pay  the  difiercntial  by  which  the 
vain  effort  would  be  made  to  develop  a 
new  source  of  supply.  In  iron  and  steel, 
for  ten  years  the  product  of  English  pig- 
iron  has  been  stationary,  and  exports  of 
iron  and  steel  have  been  unchanged  in 
value  for  twenty  years,  though  increased 
in  amount.  Both  have  been  checked  by 
our  own  development  and  Germany's — 
countries  which  under  protective  tariffs 
have  gained  at  the  expense  of  England. 


But  there  is  this  difference  between  our 
position  and  England's,  when  facing  com- 
petition due  to  a  protected  industry: 
nearly  half  the  English  product  goes 
abroad — three  millions,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  pig-iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  out  of  eight  millions.  The  act- 
ual proportion  is  larger  because,  of  "  iron 
and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,"  much 
goes  abroad  from  England  in  forms  not 
covered  by  exports  reckoned  by  weight. 
In  this  country  only  one-seventh  in  value 
— one  hundred  and  twenty-two  million 
*  dollars  out  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five 
millions — of  iron  and  steel  goes  abroad. 
A  still  smaller  proportion  of  other  manu- 
factures is  exported.  Of  this  share,  less 
than  half  goes  to  England.  In  round 
numbers,  tating  our  entire  manufactured 
product,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  three  per 
cent,  would  be  affected.  This  would  not 
seriously  influence  price,  product,  or  profit. 

If  England  adopts  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy  of  preferential  duties,  a  share  of  our 
exports  of  manufactures  now  going  to 
England  would  seek  other  markets,  and  a 
share  of  English  manufactures  now  in  this 
market  would  turn  to  the  more  favorable 
demand  of  English  colonies.  The  same 
movement  which  for  thirty  years  has 
diminished  English  manufactured  exports 
outside  the  British  Empire,  and  increased 
them  inside,  would  be  accelerated. 

As  always  in  protection,  the  internal 
effect  on  the  manufactures,  trade,  and 
exchanges  of  the  British  Empire  would  be 
very  great  if  Mr,  Chamberlain's  policy 
were  adopted — greater  than  anyone  now 
imagines.  The  external  effect  on  other 
nations  would  be  small.  The  chief  visible 
outer  fruits  would  be  political  and  not 
economic.  The  British  Empire  would 
become  fitly  framed  together — an  eco- 
nomic unit.  Three  great  areas,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  American — including  dependen- 
cies united  as  Cuba  is — and  the  British 
Empire,  would  develop  an  internal  trade. 
Europe  outside  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
would  be  side-tracked. 
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French  art  ts,  more  than  any  other,  a 
national  expression.  Its  national  charac- 
ter, perhaps  the  outcome  of  the  French 
social  genius,  gives  unity  to  the  rival  fac- 
tions that  unceasingly  wage  healthy  civil 
war  in  the  name  of  art.  No  academic 
restraint  is  placed  on  the  individual  artist, 
but  he  is  encompassed  about  with  theories 
from  which  he  can  no  more  escape  than 
from  his  material  atmosphere.  The  worlc 
of  Jean  GeoSroy,  the  famous  child  painter, 
illustrates  this  permeating  influence.  He 
is  an  idealist  working  with  the  tools  of 
realism.  The  subject,  the  literary  con- 
tent, of  his  pictures  shows  the  man ;  the 
treatment  reveals  the  time.  It  is  hard  for 
an  artist  to  serve  two  masters,  but  Gcofi- 
roy  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  both  the 
public,  athirst  for  a  story,  and  the  critic, 
scorning  all  but  technic. 

Gcofiroy's  most  noted  work  is  his  Fisit- 
ing  Day  at  the  Hospital,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  in  1889,  and  now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. The  choice  of  a  hospital-scene 
stamps  him  a  realist.  But  men  of  many 
moods  march  under  that  banner;  this  pic- 
ture is  worlds,  studio-worlds,  asunder  from 
such  a  triumph  of  naked  realism  as  the 
famous  dissecting-table  picture  of  M.  Ger- 
vcx.  The  patient  little  suSerers,  in  the 
row  of  narrow  cots,  are  enjoying  the  double 
sunshine  of  the  day,  their  gleam  of  joy 
more  intense  from  the  pervading  dark 
background  of  pain  and  weary  waiting. 
The  drawing,  if  a  little  stifi,  is  exact,  and 
the  composition  easy  and  natural.  With 
much  skill  the  varying  shades  of  white  in 


coverlet,  wall,  and  window  are  contrasted 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  strong, 
abrupt  note  of  sombre  color  in  the  fore- 
ground. There  is  a  world  of  pathos  in 
that  averted  figure  of  the  anxious  father 
gazing  on  the  helpless  little  sufferer. 


The  art-loving  visitor  to  England  who 
confines  his  attentions  to  the  customary 
round  of  London's  galleries  and  exhibi- 
tions, misses  much  that  is  most  significant 
in  present-day  English  art.  In  England, 
unlike  in  France,  the  provinces  still  count  in 
art,  not  swallowed  in  the  great  maelstrom 
of  the  capital.  In  the  last  forty  years 
the  enterprise  of  the  great  corporations  of 
Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool  has  established  galleries  of  more 
than  municipal  importance  and  influence. 
Each  is,  in  varying  degree,  an  independent 
center  of  artistic  activity. 

In  the  exhibitions  of  these  centers  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  is  Mr.  W.  J, 
Hennessey.  Mr,  Hennessey  finds  his  home 
andhischief  fame  in  England,  but  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  educated  in  America.  To 
complete  the  cosmopolitanism,  his  favorite 
subjects,  as  in  his  Spring  and  Autumn,  are 
the  peasants  of  Normandy.  The  bareness 
of  this  autumn  scene  brings  not  dreariness, 
but  reverie.  The  picture  is  instinct  with  a 
quiet  dreamy  suggestivencss,  to  which  the 
handling  of  the  atmospheric  efiects  notably 
contributes.  The  composition  is  graceful 
and  the  tone  delightfully  harmonious. 
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The  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  it  is  well 
known,  serves  as  an  anteroom  to  the 
Lourrc.  There  the  pictures  by  living  art- 
ists, which  the  State  has  bought,  are  hung 
till  ten  years  after  the  painter's  death, 
when  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Louvre's  more  permanent  hall  of  fame. 
Among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Lux- 
embourg is  Mile.  Breslau's  The  Sisters. 
It  is  a  work  of  quiet  charm,  and  of  convinc- 
ing, if  not  sufficiently  assimilated,  reality. 
Mile.  Breslau  is  a  member  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  a  frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  radi- 
cal salon  which  has  this  year  joined  forces 
again  with  the  more  conservative  salon  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  after  a  schism  lasting 
since  Meissonier's  day. 


The  great  current  of  naturalism  that 
surged  through  French  art  of  the  past  half 
century  is  perceptible  not  only  in  the  main 
Stream,  but  in  countless  eddies  and  by- 
washes.  The  painter  of  Pommes  de  Terre, 
Jose  de  Souza-Pinto — Portuguese  by  birth, 
French  by  inspiration — is  not  a  naturalist. 
He  is  an  artist  of  dilettante  aims,  conde- 
scendingly interested  in  humble  life  if  it 
happens  to  be  picturesque — a  practitioner 
of  that  genre  which  is  the  homage  that 
classicism  has  ever  paid  to  reality.  Yet 
even  he  on  occasion,  as  in  this  idyll  of 
the  potato-patch,  is  carried  out  of  himself 
by  the  current,  his  art  broadened  and  vital- 
ized, and  a  genuine  feeling  for  nature 
awakened.  He  does  not  reach  the  level 
of  the  artists  whose  love  of  "  high  truth 
and  lowly  men  "  was  more  constant  and 
iategral  than  his.  but  for  once  his  reach 
exceeds  his  grasp. 

M 

A  kindred  spirit  to  Geoffroy  is  the  painter 
of  Tht  Catechism,  Jules  Muenier.  He, 
too,  is  a  mild  revolutionist,  a  realist  of  the 
second  generation.  He  studied  in  Paris 
twenty  years  ago  under  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
but  Paris  did  not  hold  him  long.  Back  in 
his  beloved  Franche-Comte  he  paints  the 
quiet  country  life  of  that  secluded  corner 
of  France. 


Tke  Catechism,  painted  in  1891  when 
the  artist  was  twenty-seven,  is  of  his  best. 
Its  outlines  are  firm  and  precise  almost 
to  primness,  its  coloring  a  compromise 
between  the  old  canons  and  the  new. 
The  characterization  is  admirable.  There 
is  a  world  of  experience,  of  good  and  bad, 
crystallized  in  the  wrinkles  and  twinkles  of 
the  cure's  humorously  grim  face,  with  its 
promise  of  solace  for  the  troubled  and  of 
trouble  for  the  evildoer.  Each  of  his 
young  parishioners  is  individualized, — the 
unfortunate  youngster  on  the  rack,  uneasy 
in  his  sabots,  the  eleventh-hour  student 
beside  him,  the  damsel  with  consciousness 
of  knowledge  writ  clear  in  her  prim  face, 
the  trifler  two  moves  from  danger.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  displayed 
in  that  little  presbyt'tre  garden  of  Franche- 
Comte. 


Although  in  painting  Americans  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  art  of  their  own, 
they  are  first  in  the  art  of  almost  every  other 
nation.  Whatever  the  explanation  be— 
whether  it  is  that  our  national  bent  to- 
wards adaptation  rather  than  creation 
finds  expression  here,  or  that  our  young 
country  has  not  yet  attained  the  social 
solidarity  that  makes  French  art  homo- 
geneous— the  fact  remains.  Of  that  fad 
Mr.  Gari  Melchers  is  a  foremost  illustra- 
tion. Born  in  Detroit  forty-three  years 
ago,  he  had  by  thirty  assimilated  the  best 
of  French  teaching  and  mastered  his 
masters  in  many  fields.  At  first,  under 
the  influence  of  his  classicist  teachers 
Boulanger  and  Lefebvre,  his  work,  though 
robust  and  sincere,  had  a  fatal,  hard,  arid 
matt er-of-factn ess.  Later  it  broadened  and 
softened,  till  in  Malherhaed  he  produced  a 
picture  that  reaches  to  the  heart  of  things. 
Here  is  the  primitive  mother,  close  to  the 
earth,  high  only  in  her  motherhood,  full 
of  strength  and  tenderness  and  hope  for 
the  staring,  serious  youngster  nestling  in 
her  arms.  The  wealth  of  color  in  the 
woman's  cloak  and  cap  is  essentially  in 
keeping  with  the  elemental  directness  of 
the  whole  theme. 
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The  word  "  portrait "  is  a  most  elastic 
one.  By  many  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  kinds  of  likenesses,  from  a 
Coney  Island  tintype  to  a  Mona  Lisa. 
But  this  vague  usage  is  unsatisfactory.  A 
distinction  certainly  exists  between  the 
mere  likeness  and  the  portrait.  Just  what 
establishes  this  distinction  is  difficult  to  put 
in  words,  yet  every  one  recognizes  it  even 
though  he  may  not  always  choose  the 
proper  term. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ghastly 
effigies  of  departed  officials  thai  adorn  the 
walls  of  banks  and  public  offices.  By  the 
production  of  such  as  these,  painstaking 
craftsmen  eke  out  an  existence.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  standards  in  the  direction  of 
what  might  be  called  "semi-public"  art 
are  far  from  high  here  in  America,  We 
take  no  interest  in  that  kind  of  thing ;  our 
time  is  too  occupied.  So  what  is  more 
natural  than  that  we  should  turn  the  job 
of  painting  our  rector,  our  mayor,  or  the 
head  of  our  business  over  to  the  best 
advertised  artistic  hack,  or  to  some  one  in 
whom  we  have  a  purely  personal  interest  ? 
But  it  is  not  only  the  craftsman  of  no  reputa- 
tion who  turns  out  these  monstrosities,  vi'ith 
their  smug,  pink  faces  and  wooden  poses ; 
painters  of  considerable  fame  have  not  been 
guiltless.  In  late  years,  also,  a  number  of 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  France  and 
Italy  have  fattened  at  the  expense  of 
society,  and  particularly  of  New  York 
society.  It  becomes  the  fashion  for  My 
Lady  to  be  painted  by  Monsieur  This  or 
Signor  That,  and  the  trifling  honorarium 
of  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  is  all  too 
little  Co  pay  for  the  satisfaction  of  exhibit- 
ing the  result  to  one's  friends,  tastefully 


adorned  by  ten  inches  of  gold  frame.  The 
worst  of  all  this  is  found  in  its  effect  upon 
popular  and  undiscriminating  taste.  There 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  totally 
inartistic  painted  likeness  and  the  hand- 
some gold-framed  crayon  enlargement" 
of  the  department  stores.  One  comes 
as  near  as  the  other  to  being  a  portrait 
in  the  true  sense.  But  after  all,  what 
is  the  distinction  between  the  like- 
ness  and  the  portrait  ?  Is  it  merely 
the  distinction  between  good  and  bad 
painting?  No;  for  a  canvas  may  be  a 
work  of  unquestioned  virtuosity  without 
possessing  the  slightest  portrait  quality;  or 
may  be  full  of  the  uttermost  ego  of  the 
sitter,  and  so  a  portrait  of  portraits,  while 
totally  lacking  the  essentials  of  careful  and 
workmanlike  painting.  And  here  is  the 
distinction.  A  portrait,  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  likeness,  must  go  beneath  the 
skin,  must  be  saturated  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  subject.  It  is  character  that 
is  required ;  not  merely  the  character  that 
may  exist  in  a  strongly  modeled  nose  or 
chin,  but  that  which  shows  itself  in  the 
set  of  a  man's  shoulders,  the  lift  of  a  head, 
the  turn  of  a  hand,  and  in  that  indefinable 
thing  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
call  expression.  Every  painter  knows  that 
the  customary  allotment  of  features  which 
make  up  the  countenance  of  a  sitter  may 
be  copied  with  infinite  accuracy,  one  by 
one,  and  yet  that  the  resulting  whole  may 
bear  practically  no  resemblance  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  or,  possessing  a  resemblance  in  detail, 
will  be  only  a  mask  which  must  be  endowed 
with  life.  This,  then,  is  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  good  portraiture — the  portrayal  of  all 
the  subtle  factors  that  make  up  character. 
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But  there  arc  other  desiderata  if  the 
resulting  likeness  is  to  be  really  a  work  of 
•It,  really  a  portrait ;  it  must  be  artistic,  or 
pictorial — with  all  that  the  word  implies — 
good  in  composition,  in  tone  and  balance, 
and  in  color.  Further  and  lastly,  it  must 
possess  the  quality  that  is  known  as  re- 
straint ;  it  must  stay  in  the  frame,  or  better, 
"go  back"  from  the  frame  through  its 
tone  and  envelopment.  The  person  of 
uncultivated  taste  praises  this  or  that  pic- 
ture because  the  head  or  figure  "stands 
out,"  and  too  many  painters  who  should 
know  better  attempt  to  produce  this  cfiect, 
instead  of  placing  the  figure  within  or 
behind  the  frame.  As  Whistler  put  it  in 
his  famous  Proposition  No,  2:  "The  frame 
is  indeed  the  window  through  which  the 
painter  looks  at  his  model,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  offensively  inartistic  than 
this  brutal  attempt  to  thrust  the  model  on 
the  hithtrsidt  of  this  window." 

There  are  many  portrait  painters  of  to- 
day, as  there  have  been  many  in  the  past, 
who  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
solved  these  problems;  but  the  fashionable 
painter  of  the  moment  is  too  apt  to  evade 
their  solution,  and  to  present  instead  his  own 
individuality  of  expression,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  his  subject.  Imagine  the  dash- 
ing, bravura  style  of  Boldini  applied  to  the 
portrayal  of  a  Carlyle  or  a  McKinley ! 

That  these  general  observations  may  be 
considered  as  applicable  in  any  degree  to 
photographic  portraiture  is  not  generally 
realized,  and  yet  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  this  must  be  the  case.  A  por- 
trait is  a  portrait  by  whatsoever  means  it 
is  produced,  and  is  conformable  to  the 
artistic  rules  which  govern  the  general 
subject.  Only  comparatively  recently, 
however,  has  portrait  photography  reached 
a  level  high  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of 
really  serious  consideration.  From  the 
days  when  Daguerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Niepce, 
and  the  rest,  worked  out  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  light  itself  could  be  forced 
to  record  images  upon  sensitive  substances, 
the  object  of  nearly  all  scientific  workers 
io  this  field  has  been  to  develop  the  purely 
technical    side    of    photography.       Only 


recently  has  the  artist  realized  that  it 
could  be  applied  to  his  ends.  The  pro- 
fessional photographer  of  even  ten  years 
ago  —  with  his  gallery,  his  ornamental 
backgrounds,  and  his  head-rests — learnt 
his  trade  as  he  might  have  learnt  that  of 
bricklaying.  The  idea  that  art-training 
could  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  him 
was  one  with  which  he  was  never  troubled. 
Even  today  this  attitude  is  unfonunately 
that  of  the  rank  and  file  of  so-called  por- 
trait photographers.  If  one  of  these  is 
sufficiently  alert  as  a  business  man  to  sub- 
scribe for  one  of  the  trade  journals,  he 
may  read,  along  with  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
Reception  Room  and  Show  Case,  an  oc- 
casional dissertation  on  the  correct  method 
ofohtaining"  Rembrandt  Lighting."  This, 
it  seems,  can  be  infallibly  realized  by  the 
use  of  three  or  four  screens  and  a  most 
complicated  arrangement  of  the  skylight 
shades,  all  of  which  is  set  forth  in  a  couple 
of  diagrams.  By  these  simple  means  the 
"  operator  "  may  turn  out  masterpieces 
by  the  dozen  which  are  calculated  to 
cause  the  great  Dutchman  to  turn  in  his 
grave. 

But  there  are  today  a  number  of  people 
of  artistic  instincts  and  training  who  have 
taken  up  photography  as  a  means  of  artis- 
tic expression,  realizing  that  in  skilful 
hands  the  camera,  plate,  and  print  may  be 
so  treated  as  to  render  results  in  portrait- 
ure which,  except  for  the  lack  of  color, 
rival  the  best  canvases  of  the  masters  of 
portraiture  of  all  time.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  camera  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  is  in  some  respects  a  more  elastic 
medium  than  the  brush.  The  greatest 
painter  is  unconsciously  handicapped  at 
times  by  the  style  that  he  has  made  his 
own,  and  which  may  be  quite  unsuitable 
to  certain  subjects,  as  the  art  of  Boldini, 
already  mentioned,  would  probably  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  set  forth  dignity  and  repose, 
however  well  adapted  it  might  be  to  a 
dashing  or  "  smart "  subject. 

The  man  of  equal  powers,  working 
with  camera  and  plate,  may  work  out  his 
portrait  composition  almost  without  limi- 
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tftlons  so  far  as  bis  process  is  concerned. 
If  is  evident,  also,  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  exposures  may  be  made  gives  him  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  painter, 
not  merely  because  of  the  saving  of  time 
effected,  but  because  of  the  greater  spon- 
taneity of  pose  and  expression  which  may 
be  attained.  Less  hampered  by  the  me- 
chanics of  his  medium  than  the  painter, 
his  brain  has  freer  play. 

It  has  been  urged  against  photography 
that  it  falls  short  as  an  artistic  medium 
because  of  the  alleged  impossibility  of  pic- 
torial selection.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
lens,  as  a  coldly  scientific  appliance,  must 
perforce  record  all  that  is  before  it,  and  that 
unnecessary  and  obtrusive  detail  may  not 
be  eliminated.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  advanced  worker  of  today, 
with  the  multiplicity  of  lenses  and  pro- 
cesses which  science  has  placed  at  his 
disposal,  may  suppress  or  accentuate  detail 
virtually  at  will.  Thusanalmost  unlimited 
field  is  open  to  the  photographer  of  artistic 
feeling  and  training,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  merits  of  his  results. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  1  would 
belittle  the  skill  required  to  produce  these 
results.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  profi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  art.  No  amount 
of  feeling  for  the  beautiful  will  atone  for  a 
lack  of  technical  knowledge,  and  only  hard 
work  and  study  will  put  one  in  a  position, 
in  photography  as  in  painting,  to  reduce  to 
pictorial  form  the  beauties  which  he  may 
see  in  nature. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  judging 
for  exhibition  purposes  of  this  new  pho- 
tography, when — as  has  occasionally  been 
the  case,  painter  and  photographer  have 
fcrved  together  on  a  jury — it  has  always 
been  the  photographer  who  has  set  the 
higher  standard.  The  painter  in  his  own 
branch  of  art  is  too  apt  to  condone  the 
absence  of  one  quality  because  of  the  pres- 
mce  of  another,  as  bad  composition  may 
be  overlooked  in  a  work  which  glows  with 
color.  So,  in  the  judging  of  photographs 
the  painter  will  be  frequently  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  print  because  of  some  attractive 
quality  of  tone  or  perspective  that  it  may 


possess,  while  to  the  more  critical  eye  ff 
the  photographer  it  may  lack  qualities  of 
vastly  greater  importance.  ' 

Those  who  are  in  the  van  of  this  new 
movement  in  photography  know  that  the 
recognition  which  they  have  gained  is  not 
yet  absolute.  They  desire  and  expect  for 
their  work  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
recognition,  and  they  realize  that  this  may 
be  attained  only  through  the  maintenance 
on  their  part  of  the  highest  standards  and 
ideals. 

The  very  interesting  portraits  which 
have  been  chosen  for  the  illustration  of  this 
article  are  nearly  all  by  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  American  School,  the  success  of 
which  has  been  the  feature  of  all  recent 
European  exhibitions.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  limitations  of  space,  and  in  some 
cases  the  difficulty  of  satisfactory  reproduc- 
tion, have  made  it  impossible  to  show  here 
examples  of  the  work  of  all  those  who  have 
made  the  American  School  famous.  Even 
in  this  limited  showing,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  observe  something  of  the  individu- 
ality of  the  workers.  For  a  very  distinct 
individuahty  does  exist  in  these  prints.  No 
one  who  follows  the  subject  at  all  closely 
will  fail  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  a 
Kasebier  from  a  White,  or  a  Day  from  a 
Steichen;  and  there  are  several  others 
whose  work  is  just  as  characteristic — fairly 
good  evidence,  if  evidence  be  needed,  that 
photography,  as  these  people  practice  it,  is 
no  longer  a  merely  mechanical  process. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  position  that  we 
take  is  this:  Art  is  not  the  result  oi  a 
medium,  but  is  superior  to  all  media  and 
processes.  A  photographic  portrait,  or  a 
photograph  of  any  other  subject,  may  be  as 
absolutely  a  work  of  art  as  a  painting  or  a 
statue.  It  is  subject  to  the  same  general 
rules  and  should  be  judged  by  the  same 
standards;  not  by  the  taste  of  the  moment, 
but  by  the  great  fundamental  principles 
which  have  endured,  and  will  endure,  as 
long  as  Art  itself. 
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The  Revival  of  an  Ancient  Art 

MODERN  STAINED  GLASS  WORK 


A  generation  ago  the  making  of  stained 
glass  windows  was  lamented  as  a  lost  art. 
Today  the  craft  has  attained  a  perfection 
and  a  popularity  unknown  for  centuries. 
In  reality  it  was  not  the  art  that  had  been 
lost,  but  the  artists.  The  divorce  that 
existed  in  those  pre-Morris  days  between 
artist  and  artisan  was  fatal  to  excellence. 
The  designing  of  windows  was  usually  in 
the  hands  of  convent  ion -crusted  employees 
of  commercial  firms.  The  few  genuine 
artists  who  were  working  in  this  direction 
were  out  of  touch  with  their  material. 
They  provided  the  design,  with  little  heed 
of  the  way  it  would  look  when  the  work- 
men had  executed  it  in  glass.  The  in- 
fluence of  oil  painting  had  led  to  the 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  legitimate 
stained  glass  window  in  favor  of  painted 
windows.  In  the  stained  glass  window 
the  countless  small  pieces  of  colored  glass 
that  go  to  its  making  are  colored  in  the 
melting  pot ;  in  the  painted  window  the 
color  is  not  in  the  glass  but  on  it,  coming  from 
enamels  fused  to -the  surface  by  heat.  In 
the  one  case  the  pieces  of  glass  arc  vir- 
tually the  artist's  pigments,  which  are  put 
together  in  a  framework  of  leads  to  form 
the  picture ;  in  the  other  case  they  are  a 
quasi-canvas,  on  which  the  pigment  is  to 
be  applied.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  true, 
each  method  borrows  something  from  the 
other.  The  greatest  purist  has  recourse 
to  painting  for  his  flesh  tones ;  the  most 
unregenerate  devotee  of  the  false  idols  of 
paint  makes  free  use  of  glass  untouched 
bf  brush. 

The  true  scope  and  necessary  limitations 
of  the  art  become  clear  when  the  technical 
process  is  understood.     There  is  nothing 


complicated  about  it.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury American  follows  without  important 
variation  the  simple  methods  of  the  French 
monk  of  eight  centuries  ago.  The  first 
requisite  is  the  design.  The  artist  makes 
a  small  water-color  sketch  to  show  the 
general  design  and  color  scheme,  accom- 
panying it  with  detailed  studies.  From 
this  two  large  drawings  or  "cartoons" 
are  made,  the  exact  size  of  the  desired 
window.  One  cartoon  shows  where  the 
"  leads  "  will  be  placed — the  thin  strips  of 
lead,  hollowed  on  both  sides  and  looking 
in  a  transverse  section  like  the  letter  H, 
which  form  the  framework  to  hind  the 
pieces  of  glass  together.  Another  draw- 
ing gives  the  size  and  shape  of  each  piece  of 
glass.  This  cartoon  is  cut  into  its  com- 
ponent pieces  by  a  pair  (or  triplet)  of  thrce- 
bladed  scissors,  which  leave  between  their 
parallel  blades  a  space  sufficient  for  the 
leads.  These  cut-out  patterns  are  put  to> 
gcther  again  on  a  large  glass  easel,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  wax,  and  the 
spaces  between  are  blacked  in,  to  give  the 
eSect  of  the  leads.  The  easel  is  then 
placed  against  a  window  where  the  light 
can  stream  through  it.  The  artist  or  his 
substitute  replaces  each  paper  pattern  on 
the  easel  by  a  piece  of  glass  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  cut  from  a  sheet  of  glass  of 
the  color  called  for  by  the  color  sketch. 
The  sketch  is  not  followed  slavishly ;  ex- 
periment with  the  actual  glass  will  suggest 
improvements.  To  a  greater  or  less 
extent  this  stained  glass  is  supplemented 
by  painted  glass,  on  which  the  colors  are 
fired  as  in  china  painting.  When  all  the 
pieces  have  been  cut,  they  are  transferred 
to  the  "leading"  drawing;   the  flexible 
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MARRIAGE  OF  ISAAC  AND  REBECCA 

kads  are  twisted  into  shape  and  soldered 
at  the  joints,  and  a  special  cement  applied 
to  malce  the  whole  water-tight.  The 
window  is  now  complete,  ready  to  be  put 
in  position,  where  it  is  made  secure  by 
copper  wires  fastened  to  the  transverse 
bars  of  iron. 

Essentially  this  has  been  the  method  in 
use  since  the  first  noteworthy  development 
of  the  art  in  France  in  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  beginning  both  art  and  method 
sprang  from  the  needs  and  limitations  of 
the  time,  just  as  every  later  variation,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  was  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  its  changed  day.     That  we  have 


the  art  at  all  we  must  thank  the  builders 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  which  almost  the 
whole  wall  surface  was  given  up  to  win- 
dows. It  was  imperative  to  fill  this  win- 
dow space  with  colored  glass,  or  else  the 
interior  would  have  been  flooded  with  a 
garish  light  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  medieval  architecture.  Glass  in 
that  day  could  be  blown  only  in  small 
pieces:  it  was  necessary  then  to  fasten 
many  of  these  together  to  make  a  large 
window.  Thus  inevitably  the  mosaic  of 
transparent  glass  took  shape.  The  leads, 
a  necessary  evil,  were  turned  to  good  ac- 
count by  being  given  an  artist  icfu  net  ion— 
UglizodCyCiC-"-      " 
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to  form  the  framework  of  the 
design.  But  medieval  religion 
tolerated  art  only  as  her  hand- 
maiden. Mere  beauty  of  color, 
meaninglessly  decorative,  was  not 
enough;  the  window  must  tell 
a  story,  for  the  glory  of  the  saints 
and  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful. With  figures  to  draw  and 
faces  to  characterize,  the  crafts- 
man felt  his  material  inadequate. 
He  had  recourse  to  painting,  at 
first  only  to  give  detail  in  the  face 
or  to  help  the  modeling  of  the 
drapery,  but  finally,  as  the  down- 
ward path  grew  steeper,  without 
discrimination.  A  questionable 
blessing  in  the  shape  of  large 
rolled  and  cast  sheets  of  glass 
gave  the  brush  free  field;  oil 
painting  and  mural  painting,  then 
in  the  flush  of  their  power,  swept 
all  the  lesser  arts  in  their  train. 
Then  came  the  Renaissance 
when  all  things  Gothic  were 
held  in  scorn  as  the  work  of 
barbarians.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  the  art  fell  into  decay. 
The  vandalism  of  the  Reforma- 
tion destroyed  much  of  the  finest 
work  of  the  past ;  the  false  ideals 
of  the  mural  painters  on  glass 
forbade  adequate  replacement. 

It  should  have  been  obvious 
that  the  axioms  of  stained  glass 
are  as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles 
from  those  of  oil  painting.  The 
primary  object  of  a  stained  glass 
window  is  to  transmit  light, 
modifying  not  obscuring  it. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  realism 
of  the  opaque  painting,  no  pos- 
sibility of  solid  figures.  Per- 
spective and  distance  are  equally 
out  of  the  question.  Imitation 
must  be  limited  to  suggestion. 
Glass,  again,  is  a  less  neutral 
medium  than  oils.  A  blue  which 
would  harmonize  perfectly  with 
a  red  on  canvas  is  a  fatal  neigh- 
bor in    glass,   seeming  to    over- 
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spread  the  red,  changing  its  hue 
and  almost  its  shape.  An  even 
more  essential  point  is  the  often 
neglected  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  window  to  its 
surroundings.  An  easel  picture 
Stands  bj'  itself;  a  stained  glass 
window  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
architecture,  and  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  general  effect. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  art 
awoke  from  the  long  slumber 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  Gothic 
in  its  first  birth,  it  shared  in  the 
resurrection  of  all  things  Gothic 
brought  about  by  the  medieval- 
mad  romantic  movement.  The 
homage  paid  the  past  was  often 
only  too  faithful — slavish  imitation 
of  eccentricities  of  drawing  or  lead- 
ing, naive  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
ridiculous  in  the  nineteenth.  Eng- 
land especially  profited  by  the  study 
of  early  work.  William  Morris 
preached  many  chapters  of  his  gospel 
of  honest  craftsmanship  in  windows 
that  were  beautiful  harmonies  of 
color.  Westlake  and  Holiday  did 
notable  n'ork,  much  of  it  to  be  seen 
in  this  country.  The  leading  practi- 
tioner of  the  revived  art  was  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  successful 
chiefly  in  charm  of  design  and  skill 
of  draftsmanship.  His  coloring, 
however,  is  more  neutral  and  sub- 
dued than  either  early  example  or 
today's  taste  approves.  Of  late 
years  perhaps  the  most  notable, 
though  hot  the  most  commendable, 
innovation  has  been  the  work  of 
that  daring  artist,  Frank  Brangwyn. 
His  windows  are  too  pictorial,  but 
have  a  breadth  and  sweep  of  line 
and  a  rich  vitality  of  undeniable 
attraction. 

Across  the  Channel  stained  glass 
windows  are  especially  in  demand 
for  private  houses.     French  artists, 

however,  still  fail  to  realize  that  the        r-m d-iin- h  fii'i^m  ifiiia 
glory   of    glass  lies    in    the   crystal        THE  WISE  AND  THE  FOOLISH  VIRGINS 
■been  of  translucency,  not  in  the  false 
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MR.  WILLET  AT  THE  EASEL 

beauties    of    surface    paint.     The  passing  Parisian  artist   has  recently  succeeded  in 

vagaries  of  French   oil    painting    have    all  obtaining  very  fine  flesh  effects  by  using 

been    re-echoed    in    glass — straining    after  layers   of    plain    and    colored    glass    fused 

naturalism,  echoes  of  Watteau  shepherds  together     with     powdered     glass     fluxed 

and     travesties    of    Japanese    landscapes,  between. 

wondrous  fantasies  where  symbolist -clouds  Americans  may  be  justly  proud  that  the 

and    poster-women     run     riot.       Heretic  most  notable  share  in  the   revival  of  the 

though  she  is,  France  has  contributed  in  art  has  been  taken  by  this  country.     The 

one  important  way  to  the  modern  tendency  advance   has    been   in  two  directions,  one 

to    discard    painting    even    in  figures.     A  parallel  to  the  Burne-Jones    movement  in 
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England,  the  other  along  a  path  unblazed 
bciore.  The  more  original  development 
was  the  earlier.  When,  a  quarter-century 
ago,  John  La  Farge  and  Louis  C.  Tifiany, 
with  their  co-workers,  endeavored  to 
revive  the  art,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  recreate  it.  They  had 
resolved  to  discard  as  far  as  possible  the 
use  of  painted  glass.  Unpainted,  the  glass 
they  found  to  their  hands  was  crude  and 
weak  in  color.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  begin  at  the  beginning  and  make 
glass  to  their  liking.  By  reverting  to 
the  old  process  of  making  it  in  small 
quantities,  and  using  heavier  charges  of 
colored  oxides,  they  produced  glass  infi- 
nite in  variety  and  rich  in  happy  accidents 
of  color.  Opalescent  glass,  with  its  chang- 
ing hues  and  vivifying  power,  was  an  oppor- 
tune invention.  For  drapery  effects  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  rolling  molten  glass 
flat  and  twisting  the  edges  with  tongs,  so 
that  when  cooled  it  showed  a  wide  variety 
of  flowing  curves  to  choose  from.  Still 
another  technical  device  was  the  use  of 
plating,  superposing  one  shade  on  another, 
thus  opening  the  way  to  endless  combina- 
tions of  color. 

This  wealth  of  material  was  turned  to 
artistic  advantage.  Windows  aglow  with 
rich,  radiant  color  made  the  crude  futilities 
of  painted  enamel  henceforth  impossible. 
But  there  was  danger  in  the  very  richness 
of  effect.  It  tempted  towards  reliance  on 
color  alone  and  disregard  of  form.  Too 
often  the  result  has  been  careless  drawing, 
to  which  not  even  the  blaze  of  color  can 
bhnd  us.  This  glass  shows  to  best  advan- 
tage when  used  in  purely  ornamental  work, 
like  the  early  mosaics.  For  figure  design 
it  seems,  in  other  than  master  hands,  too 
vivid  and  realistic,  lending  itself  to  pictorial 
and  poster  effects. 

The  present  tendency  in  American  work 
is  to  return  to  the  methods  which  produced 
the  glorious  windows  of  the  old  French 
cathedrals.  Antique  glasses,  imported  from 
France  and  Germany,  take  the  place  of 
the  newer  American  glasses,  which,  for  all 
their  first  brilliancy,  are  often  found  less 
durable.    The  most  prominsnt  representa- 


tive of  the  new  school  is  Mr.  William 
Willet,  of  whose  work  some  recent  exam- 
ples are  given  here.  Like  many  other 
workers  in  stained  glass,  Mr.  Willet  began 
as  a  portrait  painter,  but  was  impelled  by 
his  instinct  for  design  to  turn  to  decorative 
work.  It  is  this  feeling  for  design,  joined 
with  a  subtle  appreciation  of  color,  that 
makes  his  work  notable.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  the  lessons  that  may  be  learned 
from  a  study  of  the  cathedrals  of  Char- 
tres  or  Rheims,  where  each  window  is  felt 
to  be  a  part,  not  a  whole,  built  for  its 
place  in  the  complete  design. 

The  design  for  the  Spirit  of  tht  Water 
Lily  memorial  window,  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  George  I.  Whitney,  of  Pittsburgh, 
shows  exquisite  draftsmanship  and  mas- 
tery of  symbolism.  There  is  a  haunting 
fascination  in  the  face  and  figure  of  that 
young  girl,  on  the  brink  of  the  unknown 
waters,  pressing  on  without  fear  or  hesita- 
tion, gazing  in  rapt,  mystic  reverie  into  the 
future.  In  ihfi  Marriagetf  Isaac  and  Rtbecca 
the  artist  had  more  scope  for  color,  both 
in  the  gorgeous  raiment  of  the  chief  actors 
in  that  old-world  idyll  and  in  the  ornamen* 
tal  accessories. 

The  finest  work  of  this  new  school  is 
undoubtedly  the  window  recently  erected 
in  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pitts- 
burgh, depicting  the  parable  of  Tht  IVite 
and  tht  Fttliih  Virgins.  The  background 
is  the  marble  stairway  leading  to  the  palace 
where  the  marriage  feast  is  being  cele- 
brated. On  the  right  are  the  five  wise 
virgins,  their  lamps  all  trimmed  and 
burning.  First  goes  Faith,  followed  by 
Joy  and  Peace ;  Pity  and  Surprise  mourn 
the  blindness  of  their  foolish  sisters.  The 
five  foolish  virgins  Mr,  Willet  has  daringly 
typified  by  two  figures — Remorse  standing 
erect,  and  her  dejected  sister  prostrated  at 
the  bend  in  the  stairway.  The  masterly 
composition  and  the  drawing  of  the  single 
figures,  the  charm  of  the  distant  landscape 
bathed  in  silver  moonlight,  the  glory  and 
harmony  of  color,  make  this  window  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  reuent  times.  It 
bears  brilliant  witness  to  the  vitality  and 
promise  of  American  art. 
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Wagner  and  His  Music-Dramas 


By  gustav  kobbe 


At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  the 
other  evening,  just  before  the  curtain  rose 
on  a  periiirmance  of  Tannhauser,  one  of 
the  attaches  of  the  establishment  remarked 
to  me  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  good-sized 
audience   "for  an   old  opera."     Yet  this 

old  opera  "  was  the  work  of  a  composer 
around  whom  but  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  there  was  still  raging  one  of  the  fiercest 
musical  wars  ever  waged,  a  man  whom  I 
myself  had  seen  bustling  about  Bayreuth, 
and  had  heard  making  speeches  before  the 
curtain  of  his  own  theatre. 

But  the  attache  of  the  Opera  House 
was  right,  Tannkaustr  is  an  old  opera, 
older  than  many  operas  that  are  now  con- 
sidered old-fashioned — by  twenty  years 
older,  for  instance,  than  L'Afrkaine — and 
older  than  ^/fs/^rra  and  TruvaUrt.  Tann- 
kaustr was  produced  in  Dresden  in  1845. 
But  though  it  has  been  before  the  public 
fifty-eight  years,  long  enough  to  be  ranked 
as  a  classic,  no  one  thinks  of  it  as  such,  or 
otherwise  than  as  a  work  belonging  to  the 
modern  school  of  music.  Who,  while 
listening  to  a  performance  of  Das  Rht'tn- 
gtld  or  Die  ffatiiire,  can  believe  that  they 
were  composed  in  Zurich,  the  former  as 
long  ago  as  1854,  the  latter  in  1856  ?  To 
realize  how  far  in  advance  of  his  age  Wag- 
ner was,  consider  that  when  Tannhauser 
was  brought  out  Mendelssohn  still  was 
composing  those  polished  platitudes  that 
made  him  for  a  long  time  the  most  popu- 
lar musician  in  Europe,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  called  upon  to  give  the 
Tannhauser  overture  at  a  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic"  as  a  warning  example"; 
and  thai  when  Wagner  was  completing 
the  score  of  Die  IValkure,  Schumann,  who 


declared  that  Wagner  was  "  not  a  musi- 
cian," still  was  living.  Die  fValkiire  is 
approaching  its  semi-centennial.  Yet  it  is 
new  every  time  it  is  heard. 

So  is  everything  of  Wagner's,  from 
Tannhauser  to  Parsifal.  His  works  stand 
just  as  much  apart  today  as  when  they 
were  first  composed.  Half  a  century  has 
passed  over  some  of  them;  Wagner  him- 
self has  been  dead  twenty  years;  yet  his 
music-dramas  still  form  the  most  advanced, 
and  the  most  realistic,  profound,  and 
powerful  expression  of  emotion  in  music 
which  we  have.  As  I  write  today,  the 
most  exciting  topic  in  music  is  the  impend- 
ing production  of  Parsifal  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  People  are  not 
coming  to  see  it  from  all  over  the  country 
simply  because  it  is  the  first  performance 
of  the  work  outside  of  Bayreuth,  but 
because  they  know  that,  although  it  was 
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brought  out  as  long  ago  as  1882,  they  will 
hear  a  work  as  fresh,  as  new,  as  up-to- 
date — if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression 
— as  if  it  had  been  composed  but  yesterday 
by  a  genius  the  equal  of  Wagner. 

He  is  to-day  just  as  modern  and  just  as 
commanding  a  figure  as  when  he  reached 
the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  saw  the  doors 
of  the  Wagner  Theatre  at  Bayreuth  open 
for  the  first  performance  of  his  Ring  0/  the 
Nibtlung.  Of  all  the  composers  who  have 
been  heard  since  Wagner's  death  only 
Richard  Strauss  appears  to  have  obtained 
anything  like  a  hold  on  the  public.  As 
with  Wagner's  music,  his  will  not  down, 
no  matter  what  the  Philistines  say  and 
write  against  it.  In  the  technique  of 
composition  Strauss  is  Wagner's  worthy 
successor;  but  his  music  does  not  thrill  us 
like  Wagner's,  because  he  is  nor  as  lavishly 
endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  melody. 
Every  music-drama  score  of  Wagner's 
is  a  weave  of  melodies — or  leading  motives, 
if  you  prefer  that  term — sp''  't  is  woven 
with  unerring  skill  about  tue  drama  that 
is  being  enacted  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
Wagner  is  the  author  of  the  dramas  which 
he  set  to  music.  What  he  wrote  are  not 
librettos,  or  "  books  of  the  opera,"  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  I  believe  it  was  Voltaire 
who  said  that  what  was  too  stupid  to  be 
spoken  was  sung.  Wagner's  dramas  are 
proof  against  that  sneer.  They  are  real 
dramas.  Written  in  alliterative,  unrimed 
vcTM,  the  language  sometimes  strained  or 


PURSUED  BY  CRITICS  ALL  HIS  LIFE 


WAGNER  IN  1877 

involved,  they  nevertheless  abound  in  poetic 
imagery,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
they  fairly  palpitate  with  dramatic  energy. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  stripped  of  their 
music,  they  still  would  be  found  to  be 
effective  acting  plays.  For  these  dramas 
are  founded  upon  the  primal  impulses,  the 
basic  passions  of  our  race.  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde  are  borrowed  from  mythology. 
But  you  watch  them  in  the  first  act  of 
Die  iValkure,  that  wonderful  act  in  which 
only  three  characters  are  introduced,  yet 
which  does  not  flag  in  interest  for  an 
instant,  and  you  say  to  yourself  ;  These 
are  my  ancestors.  This  is  the  stock  from 
which,  in  ages  past,  I  have  sprung.  I 
understand  their  actions,  their  impulses. 
Barring  the  blood  relationship,  which  is 
mythological  license,  there  are  men  and 
women  today  who  are  meeting  the  same 
problem  in  the  same  way  and,  blinded  to 
late  through  their  love,  are  going  to  their 
doom." 
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THE  RHINE  DAUGHTERS  (The  Rhinegold) 

Wagner  also  shows  his  skill  as  a  drama- 
tist in  the  wonderful  atmosphere  of  reality 
which  he  creates  as  soon  as  the  curtain 
rises.  Leaving  his  Meyerbeerian  opera 
Rirnzi  out  of  consideration,  his  plots, 
with  the  exception  of  Die  AleiiUrsinger, 
are  legendary  or  mythological.  Yet  we 
feel  that  we  are  looking  upon  life — a  life 
recalled  from  a  remote  past,  but  as  real  as 
our  own.  With  Briinnhilde's  first  barbaric 
"  Hojotcho  !  "  we  are  ready  to  accept  her 
as  a  reality;  while,  as  for  Wotan,  if  he 
sometimes  is  a  good  deal  of  a  bore,  are 
there  not  still  plenty  like  him  ?  Or  take 
the  purely  human  story  of  Die  Mcisiersinger 


vtn  NUrnberg.  Does  it  not 
perfectly  reproduce  the  me- 
dieval life  of  that  city  with 
rare  fidelity  lightened  by  deli- 
cious humor? 

Character  drawing  is  an- 
other strong  point  of  Wagner 
as  a  dramatist.  Every  figure 
on  his  stage  stands  out  from 
the  rest.  The  moment  Hun- 
dung  enters,  his  towering 
form,  his  forbidding  manner, 
his  sombre  visage  tast  the 
shadow  of  coming  tragedy 
over  the  scene.  Your  in- 
stinct tells  you  that  it  is 
through  him  Siegmund  will 
meet  his  doom.  Take,  for 
the  opposite  extreme,  Hans 
Sachs  in  Dit  Aleisttrsinger. 
What  an  epitome  of  kindly 
humor  and  whole-souled 
philosophy!  Then  the  stage 
settings  which  form  such 
perfect  surroundings  for  the 
action,  they  too  are  Wag- 
ner's creation,  and  are  as 
minutely  and  graphically  de- 
scribed in  his  stage  directions 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  a 
novel. 

Moreover,  the    fact    that 
underlying  each  of  Wagner's 
dramas  there  is  a  moral  sig- 
nificance,  that   in   each   of 
them  some  problem  of  exist- 
ence is  philosophically  worked  out  with- 
out   detriment    to    the    dramatic    action, 
adds  vastly  to  their  effectiveness.     Tann- 
hiiuser  is  saved  from  Venus,  who  is  typical 
pf    evil    passions,   through    the  love  of   a 
pure  woman,  Elizabeth.     Woman's  insa- 
tiate  curiosity   wrecks   Elsa's    happiness. 
Briinnhilde's     self-immolation,     and      the 
return   by  her  of  the  fateful  Ring  to  its 
rightful  owners,  the   Rhine   daughters — 
causing  thereby  t  he  race  of  the  gods  to  pass 
away  and  the  human  era  to  dawn  upon 
earth — is  Wagner's  dramatic  summing  up 
of   Schopenhauer's   Renunciation   of   the 
Will  to  Live.     Through  the  four  music- 
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dramas  of  the  cycle,  from 
the  theft  ot  the  Ring  by 
Al bench  to  its  return  by 
Brunnhilde,  the  action  works 
up  to  this  climax,  which  is 
the  final  scene  of  Gilterdam- 
merung.  From  first  to  last 
it  advances  with  the  porten- 
tious.  undeviating  tread  of 
Greek  tragedy. 

Isolde's  '  Love-Death  "  is 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  creed 
by  which  a  soul  at  death  re- 
commits itself  to  illimitable 
space,  there  to  meet  and  to 
be  reunited  with  its  kindred 
soul — in  Isolde's  case  that  of 
the  dead  Tristan ,  upon  whose 
body  she  expires.  In  Die 
Mehtersinger  wc  have  new 
ideals  contending  with,  and 
finally  triumphing  over,  the 
old.  The  former  are  typified 
in  Walthcr  von  Stoltzing — 
Wagner  himself;  the  latter 
in  the  old-fogyish  Master- 
singers,  and  especially  in  the 
malignant  Beckmesser — 
Wagner's  enemies ;  while 
Hans  Sachs,  who  occupies 
middle  ground,  represents 
that  enlightened  conserva- 
tism which  accepts  the  new 
without  discarding  what  is 
worth  preservingfrom  among 
the  old. 

Finally  Parsifal  presents  u 
of  drama  wedded  to  music,  Wagner's  con- 
fession of  religious  faith.     For  this  reason 
Wagner  did  not  call  his  last  work  a  music- 


ASCENSION  OF  SANTA  AND  THE  HOLLANDER 

FioM  DiAwiNo  ir  TANTiN-LATou*  (Thc  Flying  Dutchman) 

in  the  form         In  it  he  again  gives  us  a  drama,  eSective 

as  such,  yet  turning  upon  a  moral  problem ; 

full  of  the  atmosphere  of  reality,  and  with 

characters  instinct  with  life.     Again  and 

drama,  but  a  "  Stage-Consecration  Festival     again  it  has  been  argued  that  Wagner  has 


Play."  The  difference,  however, 
name  only,  since  Parsifal  is  in  every  sense 
a  music-drama.  It  is  not  his  masterpiece, 
as  some,  doubtless  carried  away  by  the 
rapturous  atmosphere  of  Bayreuth,  have 
claimed.  Compared  with  the  Ring,  it 
lacks  virility;  compared  with  Tristan,  pas- 
sionate expression.  But  even  so,  it  is  a 
marvelous  creation  for  a  tone-poet  in  his 
declining  years. 


this  work  put  Christ  upon  the  stage, 
nor  Mary  Magdalen,  nor  the  Last  Supper. 
But  if  Christ  and  Mary  are  not  specifically 
named  in  the  cast,  and  the  Last  Supper  is 
not  so  called  in  the  stage  directions,  no 
one  can  see  the  performance  of  this  work 
without  recognizing  Christ  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  Parsifal,  the  Magdalen  in  Kundry, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Communion — even  to  the  passing 
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THE  EVENING  STAR  (Tannhauser) 


around  of  the  squares  of  bread,  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  wine,  and  the  partaking  of 
these  by  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail — 
in  the  last  scene  of  the  first  act  and  in  the 
finale  of  the  third.  If  Kundry,  in  the  third 
act,  washing  the  feet  of  Parsifal  and  drying 
them  with  her  hair,  is  not  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala  anointing  the  feet  of  the  Saviour, 
then  why  is  the  scene  made  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  lite  of  Christ  by  being  called 
the  "Charfreitag  Zauber  "  (Good  Friday 
Spell)? 

No,  Wagner's  Parsifal,  "enlightened  by 
pity"  and  then  redeeming  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Grail  from  the  consequences 


of  their  leader's  sin,  is  the 
Saviour  symbolized  on  the 
stage.  Kundry,  at  first  the 
seductress,  then  the  penitent, 
is  the  Magdalen.  The  two 
scenes  which  I  have  referred 
to  are  nothing  less  than  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Commu- 
nion, Having  said  as  much, 
let  me  add  that  I  never 
have  heard  these  symbohc 
representations  criticized  as 
blasphemous,  or  even  as 
irreverent,  by  any  one  who 
has  seen  a  performance  of 
Parsifal.  On  the  contrarj', 
the  work  visibly  presented 
on  the  stage  is  calculated  to 
deepen  one's  faith. 

Wagner  the  dramatist,  as 
distinguished    from  Wagner 
the    composer,    hardly    has 
received  his  deserts,  and  that 
is    the  reason   why    I    have 
thought  it  wise  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  underlying  truth, 
beauty,  and   realism   in   the 
dramas  that  form  the  founda- 
tions of  his  scores.     What- 
ever the  defects  in  diction, 
the  drama  is  there  in  every 
case.    It  penetrates  the  mask 
of  words,  it  makes  itself  felt 
even  irrespective  of  the  music. 
This   great   man — for   in 
spite  of  personal  foibles  he 
was    great    in    all    that    pertained    to    his 
art  —  never    sacrificed    an    ideal    for    the 
sake  of    gain.      An  exile  because  of    his 
participation  in  the  Revolution  of  1848 — 
the  multiplicity  of  his  activities  was  simply 
marvelous — and  in  the  midst  of  grim  pov- 
erty, he  worked  on  scores  which  he  knew 
to  be  so  at  variance  with  generally  accepted 
canons  that  he  never  expected  to  see  his 
music-dramas  on  the  stage.     He  brooded 
long  and  faithfully  over  each  work  before 
he  took   up  its  writing  and   composition. 
Weissheimer,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Opera  at  Mayence,  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Wagner,  and  saw  him  almost  daily  when 
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he  was  living  in  Biebrich,  across  the  Rhine 
from  Mayence,  in  1862,  and  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  Die  Meistersinger  ;  and 
he  relates  that  during  a  visit  of  Hans  and 
Cosima  von  Billow,  Wagner  explained  to 
them  in  detail  his  plans  for  Parsifal,  add- 
ing, with  deep  emotion,  that  it  would 
probably  be  his  last  worlc. 

"  Tears  came  to  Mme.  von  Billow's 
eyes,"  writes  Weissheimer.  "  There 
ensued  a  pause.  I  went  softly  out  upon 
the  balcony  and  Hans  von  Biilow  joined 
me,  whispering  the  prophetic  words : 
'However  slight  the.  hope  and  however 
slender  the  prospect  that  his  plans  will  be 
realized,  you  nevertheless  will  see  that  he 
will  reach  his  goal  and  complete  PanifaL'  " 

Remember,  this  was  in  1862.  The  poem 
of  Parsifal  was  not  pubhshed  until  1877, 
the  music  of  the  first  act  was  not  sketched 
out  until  1878,  and  not  until  1882  was  the 
work  produced  at  Bayreuth.  But  Von 
Bulow's  prophecy  was  realized.  If,  how- 
ever. Von  Bulow's  words  were  prophetic, 
so  were  Wagner's.  Parsifal  v/ss  his  Ultima 
Thule.  For  early  in  1883  he  died  in 
Venice.  The  woman  who  wept  at  his 
bier,  who  cut  off  her  long  blond  hair  that 
he  had  loved,  and  pillowed  his  head  upon 
it  before  he  was  lowered  into  his  last  rest- 
ing place,  was  that  same  Cosima,  daughter 
of  Franz  Liszt,  who  had  been  moved  to 
tears  twenty  years  before  in  that  little 
room  in  Biebrich. 

The  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  it  is 
since  the  success  of  Wagner's  music-dramas 
upon  the  stage  that  the  revival  of  interest 


in  folk-lore  and  legendary  literature  has 
occurred.  Das  Nibelungtnliid  is  read  in 
our  own  schools,  not  only  in  translations, 
but  very  frequently  in  the  form  of  stories 
from  the  Wagner  music-dramas  of  the 
Ring.  Thus  these  Wagner  dramas  arc 
becoming,  in  a  way,  as  much  a  part  of  our 
literature  as  his  scores  have  become  a  part 
of  our  great  and  rich  musical  heritage  from 
abroad. 

He  was  a  German  of  Germans  among 
composers.  His  revival  of  the  old  German 
epics  ■  did  much  to  stimulate  German 
national  pride  and  patriotism,  and  to  make 
the  iiew  German  Empire  and  German 
unity  something  more  real  than  a  mere 
compact  among  princes.  Germany's  vic- 
tory over  France  he  celebrated  with  the 
Kaisermarsch,  in  which  the  Protestantism 
of  the  new  realm  was  symbolized  by  his 
use  of  Luther's  hymn,  Eine  Feste  'Burg  ist 
Unser  Goti,  as  the  main  theme.  Wagner 
was  in  fact,  like  Bach,  a  Protestant  among 
composers.  In  his  music-dramas  it  is 
always  a  purely  human  sacrifice,  not 
churchly  absolution,  which  brings  salvation. 
As  in  the  old  sixteenth  century  ballad,  so 
in  Wagner's  drama,  Rome  rejects  Tann- 
hauser;  it  is  Elizabeth  who  saves  him. 

There  was  something  deeper  than  mere 
words,  something  far  more  profound  than 
mere  bars  of  notes,  in  whatever  Wagner 
wrote  or  composed. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PIONEERING 


By  H.  FOSTER  BAIN 


The  much -needed  Reclamation  law, 
enacted  by  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
has  been  justly  characterized  as  the  most 
important  constructive  legislation  since  the 
Reconstruction  period."  It  marlcs  the 
beginning  of  serious  efioit  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government  to  reclaim  by  irri- 
gation the  vast  arid  region  of  the  west,  the 
great  national  reserve  which  constitutes 
about  two-fifths  of  the  land  within  the 
United  States. 

General  charge  of  the  work  is  entrusted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  he  has 
consigned  the  reclamation  service  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  a  corps  of  scientific 
men  primarily  organized  for  scientific  work. 
In  doing  so  he  has  carried  out  the  apparent 
intent  of  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  pre- 
vious laws  charging  this  bureau  with  the 
gaging  of  streams,  the  survey  of  reservoir 
sites,  and  similar  duties.  The  money  avail- 
able for  the  reclamation  service  amounts  to 
between  three  and  four  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  placing  of  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  sum  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men 
selected  without  any  political  bias  is  a  rad- 
ical change  in  American  administrative 
methods.  It  is  the  largest  trust  that  sci- 
ence has  ever  had  in  America,  and  the 
Geological  Survey  is  on  trial  before  the 
public.  That  bureau  is  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attain  success.  The  funds  are 
ample,  public  sentiment  is  favorable,  and 
the  law  is  liberal  in  tone.  If  the  experi- 
ment proves  a  success,  it  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  general  movement  by  which 


the  collective  business  of  the  people,  as 
carried  on  by  the  government,  shall  be 
altogether  taken  out  of  partisan  politics — 
a  plan  for  which  there  have  been  many 
advocates. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  ownership  by  the  general  govern- 
ment of  extensive  tracts  of  unoccupied  land. 
Its  work  was  at  first  confined  to  the 
"public  domain,"  but  now  covers  the 
whole  country.  Its  principal  work  is 
defined  by  law  to  be  the  making  of  a  geo- 
logic map  of  the  United  States ;  but  before 
a  geologic  map  can  be  made,  some  sort  of 
a  base  must  be  available  in  order  that  mis- 
takes shall  not  be  made  in  representing  on 
the  map  the  rocks  and  veins.  The  making 
of  this  base-map  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
topographic  branch.  The  map  is  being 
made  piece  by  piece  in  the  form  of  atlas 
sheets.  When  completed  the  entire  map, 
if  the  sheets  were  joined,  would  be  of 
imposing  dimensions — about  half  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  city  square. 

Field  surveys  are  necessary  in  each 
"quadrangle" — the  name  given  to  a  square 
degree  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  order 
that  the  various  sheets  may  fit  together 
these  surveys  must  be  made  with  great 
care,  for  a  mile  on  the  ground  is  repre- 
sented by  only  an  inch,  or  a  half-inch,  on 
the  map.  The  entire  system  of  mapping 
is  controlled  by  careful  triangulation  and 
by  many  determinations  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Since  tri angulation  involves 
making    long    sights   from    high    points. 
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mountain-climbing  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
topographer's  work.  Of  thirty  mountains 
in  the  western  States  above  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  altitude,  the  heights  of  all  but 
three  were  first  determined  by  the  present 
Geological  Survey,  or  by  its  predecessors. 
Far  up  above  the  timber  line,  up  indeed 
where  the  snow  never  melts,  the  topog- 
rapher sets  up  his  instrument  and  waits 
while  the  minutes  become  hours,  and  per- 
haps the  hours  days,  for  the  fortunate  rift 
in  the  clouds  or  the  brief  minutes  of  clear 
sky  at  early  sunrise  or  late  sunset,  when 
the  far  distant  peaks  wilt  show  above  the 
valley  mists. 

Within  the  great  triangles,  which  are 
thus  accurately  laid  down,  lines  are  meas- 
ured, levels  are  run,  and  finally  with  the 
plane-table  the  whole  area  is  carefully  tra- 
versed and  the  details  are  plotted.  The 
topographic  map,  as  published,  is  that  act- 
ually made  on  the  ground,  the  field  sheets 
being  merely  inked  in  and  lettered  by  hand. 
The  reproduction  of  the  work  is  mechan- 
ical.    In  this  way  the  greatest  accuracy  is 


The  finished  map  shows  not  only  the 
roads,  towns  and  land  lines,  the  streams, 
lakes  and  seas,  but  also — by  lines  known 
as  contours,"  and  usually  printed  in 
brown — the  position  and  shape  of  each 
hill,  and  the  distance  above  sea  level  of 
every  point  within  the  area.  The  rela- 
tion of  such  contour  lines  to  the  landscape 
is  shown  in  the  figure  below.  Each  con- 
tour represents  a  line  connecting  all  the 
points  which  arc  of  the  same  a1titu4e,  and 
the  altitudinal  interval  between  contours  is 
invariable  on  any  map,  though  it  may  differ 
on  different  maps.  As  a  result,  steep  slopes 
are  shown  by  many  contour  lines  near 
together,  while  the  lines  representing 
gentle  slopes  fall  farther  apart.  In  the 
illustration  the  sharp  terrace  along  the 
stream  is  represented  by  three  nearly  par- 
allel contours,  and  from  the  figures  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  terrace  is  a  hundred  feet 
high.       . 

A  good  topographic  map  serves  not  only 
the  geologist,  but  from  it  the  hydrographer 
figures  the  storage   capacity   of    the   lake 


obtained,  and  all  possible  errors  in  copying     which   might  be  made   by  constructing  a 
arc  eliminated.  certain  dam;  the  engineer  determines  the 

length  of  a  proposed  canal ; 
the  railway  builder  deter- 
mines the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  his  line  without  the 
^  expense  of  making  a  prelim- 
inary survey.  Sowcll  recog- 
nized is  this  value  that,  in 
several  instances,  railway  and 
mining  companies  have  vol- 
unteered to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  making  such  maps 
in  specific  areas,  when  official 
funds  were  not  immediately 
available.  Of  the  3,025,000 
square  miles  of  the  United 
States,  about  thirty-one  per 
cent. — 929,712  square  miles 
— have  been  so  far  surveyed, 
though  not  everywhere  on 
the  same  scale. 

Upon  the  completed  topo- 
graphic map  the  geologist 
spreads  colors  to  represent 
the  areas  underlain   by   the 


IDEAL  SKETCH  AND  CORRESPONDING  CONTOUR  MAP 
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CINCHING  UP  FOR  A  DAY'S  JOURNEY  WITH  THE  PACK  TRAIN 


rock  fonnations;  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  map,  or  on  a  separate  sheet,  he 
makes  diagrams  or  "  cross-sections,"  as 
they  are  catied,  which  show  the  thick- 
ness and  dip  of  each  bed  and  the 
general  structure  of  the  region.  By  cus- 
tom, and  by  agreements  brought  about 
through  the  Congrcs  Geoiogique  Inter- 
national, the  colors  and  symbols  used  on 
all  ofEcial  maps  are  the  same,  so  that  one 
does  not  need  to  know  the  language  to 
read  a  German,  French,  Italian,  or  even  a 
Japanese  map.  Blue,  for  example,  is  the 
color  used  for  carboniferous  rocks,  which 
happen  to  be  coal-bearing  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  Green  is  quite  as  uniformly 
used  for  cretaceous  formations. 

The  uses  of  a  geologic  map  are  very 
numerous.  By  means  of  such  a  map  and 
the  accompanying  structure-sections  the 
deeper  copper  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region  were  located  far  out  beyond  any 
known  outcrops  of  the  copper-bearing 
ledge,  and  in  perfect  confidence  the  min- 
ing companies  spent  in  gome  instances  one 


and  even  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
sinking  big  working  shafts  to  the  ore.  So 
regular  is  the  dip  of  these  particular  beds  ■ 
that  the  engineers'  estimates  have  time 
and  again  been  found  correct  within  a  very 
few  feet.  In  the  South  African  gold  field 
the  mines  known  collectively  as  "the 
deeps,"  which  will  be  yielding  gold  years 
after  those  located  on  outcrops  have  been 
abandoned,  were  in  the  same  way  located 
by  means  of  geologic  maps. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  was  selecting  coal  lands  in 
the  densely  forested  regions  of  Washing- 
ton, the  geologist  in  charge,  having  meas- 
ured and  calculated  the  dip,  said:  "Jim, 
take  your  drill  crew  over  to  section  thir- 
teen and  see  if  you  don't  find  coal  about 
the  middle  of  the  section."  Jim,  who 
knew  the  geologist  had  never  visited  sec- 
tion thirteen,  went  ofl  on  what  he  consid- 
ered a  wild-goose  chase.  When  he  arrived 
on  the  ground  the  deep  cover  of  under- 
growth and  soil,  effectually  precluding  any 
examination   of    the  rocks,   increased    his 
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di^ust.     He  set  to  work,  however,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  drill  went  into  a  good  bed 
ai  cod,  hundreds  of  tons  of  which  have 
since  been  used  to  haul  trains  across  the 
mountains.      After  that   experience   Jim 
would  have  drilled  upward  into  a  cloud  if 
the  geologist  had  told  him  to  do  so,  in 
absolute  confidence  of  tapping  anthracite. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible,  even 
with  the  best  geologic  map  in  hand,  to 
locate   mineral    thus   accurately,   for   the 
rocks  themselves  often  change  within  very 
short  distances.     In  many  cases  it  is  only 
possible  to  discriminate  the  areas  within 
which  ore  will  be  found — if  present  at  all 
—from  those  which  offer  no  encourage- 
ment whatever  for  pros- 
pecting.    This  has  been 
done   with    notable  suc- 
cess in  the  Lake  Superior 
region.    Much  of  theiron 
land  of  that  area  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  swamps 
or  thickets.      In  the  early 
days  there  were  no  roads, 
and  all  the  travel  was  by 
means  of  canoes  through 
the  numerous  lakes  of  the 
region.     Over    the   port- 
ages the  canoes  were  car- 
ried on  men's  heads  and 
the  camp  outfit  on  their  a  northwett 

backs.  It  happens,  for- 
tunately, that  much  of  the  iron  is 
magnetic  or  is  associated  with  mag- 
netic minerals,  and  that  the  remainder  is 
found  only  in  connection  with  certain  rocks 
which  are  fairly  constant  in  each  district. 
In  making  the  surveys,  the  country  was 
laid  oil  in  half-mile  squares  and  mapped  by 
tramping  along  each  boundary  line.  First 
came  an  axman,  who  cut  a  path  through 
the  brush  ;  next  a  compass-man,  who  kept 
the  direction  by  means  of  a  compass  set  by 
the  sun,  and  the  distance  by  counting  his 
steps ;  last  came  the  geologist,  who  broke 
off  pieces  from  each  rock  ledge  and  recorded 
its  location.  He  also  made  at  short  dis- 
tances observations  with  a  dipping  needle^ 
a  compass  which  points  downward  toward 
any  body  of  magnetic  mineral.     The  rock 


samples  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  sur- 
vey were  ground  down  to  thin  sections  and 
examined  under  the  microscope.    From  the 
whole  series  of  observations  were  plotted 
certain  narrow  belts  within  which  the  iron 
was  predicted  to  occur.     Although  these 
belts  were  in  places  only  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  across,  in  all  the  drilling  which  has  since 
been  done  no  ore  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
surveyed  areas  outside  the  belts  indicated. 
The    use    of    the    dipping    needle     is, 
unfortunately,   possible   only   in    locating 
magnetic  minerals.     Contrary  to  popular 
opinion  the  common  ores  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have  no  magnetic 
propenies.      In    locating    ores    of    these 
metals  the  geologist  must 
carefully  plot  all  outcrops 
both  of  vein  matter  and  of 
country  rock,    and    then 
from  measurements  of  the 
dip  and  strike  of  the  rock 
calculate   the  position  of 
the  vein  in   the   covered 
territory.    Thiswork  nat- 
urally takes  him  into  the 
roughest  country,-  since  it 
is  there   that   the    most 
outcrops     occur.       Long 
tramps,  dangerous  climbs, 
and   much   hard  physical 
BOUHDARY  MARK  labor  are  ail  in  the  day's 

work.  Camp  life  under 
a  wide  variety  of  conditions,  and  travel 
in  many  curious  fashions,  fall  to  his  lot. 

Probably  no  division  of  the  Survey  has 
more  picturesque,  albeit  exacting  and  dan- 
gerous work,  than  the  Alaskan.  Between 
the  lines  of  the  official  reports  one  may 
read  many  a  tale  of  danger  and  heroism, 
and  occasionally  some  member  of  the  corps 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  incidents  of  the 
work.  The  trip  of  the  Brooks  party  in 
1902  from  Cook  Inlet  to  Mt.  McKinley 
— which,  with  its  twenty  thousand  feet  of 
altitude,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America — and  on  to  the  Yukon  at  Ram- 
part, was  the  longest  cross-country  survey 
ever  made  in  Alaska.  Every  one  of  the 
eight  hundred  miles  traveled  in  those  one 
hundred   and  five  days   had   its  peculiar 
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CAMPING  OUT— 40°  BELOW  ZERO 

hardships,  if  not  danger.  The  little  party 
made  its  way  without  guides,  and  with  no 
glimpse  even  of  natives  except  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Tanana,  through  the  low- 
land swamps  with  their  terrible  plague  of 
mosquitoes,  through  Rainey  Pass,  along 
the  front  of  the  great  Alaskan  Range, 
over  a  beautiful  high  plateau  with  its 
herds  of  mountain  sheep  and  moose — so 
tame  that  even  the  shot  of  a  carbine  failed 
to  put  them  to  flight — down  to  the  Xanana, 
and  finally  through  the  dense  thickets  be- 
tween that  stream  and  the  Yukon.  Many 
were  the  mountains  climbed,  for  the  party 
must  survey  as  well  as  explore,  and  many 
were  the  swift,  icy  rivers  forded  or  rafted. 
In  one  week  five  were  crossed  by  rafting 
and  six  by  building  bridges.  Several  times 
the  topographer  or  the  geologist  became 
separated  from  the  main  pany,  and  made 
a  lonely  bivouac  under  the  spruce  trees. 
Once  the  leader  was  lost  from  the  party 


for  two  nights  and  three  days, 
livingin  the  meanwhile  on  hard- 
tack, ptarmigan  (shot  with  his 
revolver  and  roasted  over  an 
open  fire)  and  a  little  rice  boiled 
in  a  tin  can.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  the  horses  began 
to  succumb  to  the  hardships  of 
the  trail  and  the  endless  attacks 
of  mosquitoes.  One  by  one 
they  failed,  and  were  shot,  until, 
when  the  party  caught  the  last 
steamer  of  the  season  going 
down  the  Yukon,  only  eleven 
of  the  original  twenty  pack-horses 
remained. 

Probably    no   other    hardship 
of   the    northern    work    equals 
that  due    to    mosquitoes.     The 
soft  blanket  of  damp  moss  o3ers 
an  cvct-present  breeding  ground, 
and  night  and  day    they  harass 
both  men   and   horses.      Build- 
ing smudge  fires  and  blanketing 
the    horses    afford   only    partial 
relief;   and  at  times  the  horses 
go   mad,   charging  off  through 
the  wilderness,  oblivious  of  trees 
and  branches,  until  utterly  worn 
out    they    hopelessly     diop    their   heads 
and  patiently  endure  the  suffering.     The 
men,  more  fortunate  than  the  horses,  arc 
able  to  protect  themselves  to  some  extent  by 
using  mosquito- proof  tents,  heavy  gloves, 
and  hoods  of  mosquito  netting;,  but  in  all 
instrumental  work,  and  in  many  other  oc- 
cupations, they  must  work  with  hands  and 
feet  exposed  to  the  biting  of  the  insects. 
It  is  said  that  "strong  men,  after  days  and 
nights  of  almost  incessant  torment,  at  last 
break  down  and  weep  with  vexation." 

There  is,  however,  a  pleasant  as  well 
as  a  disagreeable  side  to  the  life,  and 
Mr.  Brooks  has  given  a  charming  account 
of  how  George,  "whose  great  ambition 
in  life  was  to  cook  "  and  who  "could  not 
regard  anything  as  fuel  which  did  not  re- 
quire sphtting  with  an  axe,"  achieved  the 
following,  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
points  on  the  continent,  with  nothing 
better  than  green  willow  for  fuel: 
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Pea  Soup 

Mountain  Sheep  a  la  George 

Rice        Poiaioe's 

Mince  Pie  Slened  Apricots 

Johnny  Cake 

Tea  Cocoa 

All  the  pluck  and  daring  of  the  explorers 
was  called  into  requisition  in  the  course  of 
another  of  the  Alaskan  expeditions — that 
of  the  Peters-Schrader  party  in  1901. 
The  topographer  in  charge,  W.  J.  Peters, 
proved  himself  so  well  fitted  for  northern 
exploration  that  he  was  chosen,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  the  scientific 
work  of  the  Zicgler  Polar  Expedition.  This 
was  quite  as  noteworthy  a  piece  of  explora- 
tion as  any  other  made  in  America,  and  it 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Starting  from  the  White 
Horse  in  February,  they  traveled  with  dog 
sledges  ten  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
Bergman,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  camping 
on  the  way  in  light  canvas  tents,  though 
the  thermometer  at  times  registered  forty 


degrees  below  zero.  In  June,  when  the 
ice  in  the  Koyukuk  broke,  a  little  river 
steamer  carried  them  up  the  river  to 
Bettles.  From  this  point  was  begun  a 
journey  of  three .  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
by  canoe  up  John  River,  across  the  Endi- 
cott  Mountains  by  a  five-mile  portage  to 
the  Anaktuvuk,  and  down  it  and  the 
Colville  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This 
part  of  the  journey  was  accomplished  by 
August  18,  topographic,  surveying,  and 
geologic  observations  being  carried  on 
along  the  entire  course.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Colville  a  coast  survey  was  made 
some  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Since 
the  season  was  then  nearly  gone,  it  became 
necessary  to  drop  the  work  at  this  point 
and  push  for  home.  A  trip  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  Cape  Lisburne  was 
made  along  the  coast  in  native  sailboats 
made  of  skins.  As  the  Cape  was  rounded 
the  hearts  of  the  party  were  cheered  by 
the  sight  of  smoke  near  the  shore.  The 
boat  was  quickly  turned  toward  it,  and 
soon  the  smoke  was  found  to  come  from 
a  belated  steamer  coaling  for  the  final 
run  to  Nome.     Thankfully  the  surveyors 
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OVER  ALASKA'S   ICY  MOUNTAINS 

climbed  on  board  and  said  good-bye  to  the 
natives  who  had  brought  them  so  many 
miles  along  the  wintry  coast.  In  a  few 
hours  anchor  was  weighed,  and  then  began 
the  long  return  journey,  terminating  at 
Seattle,  October  19th, 

In  the  course  of  this  exploration  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  of  linear 
surveys  were  made,  an  important  i 


range  was  crossed  for  the 
first  time,  and  twenty-six 
hundred  and  forty  square 
miles  were  mapped.  A 
graphic  representation  of 
the  length  of  the  journey 
is  given  in  the  sketch  map 
on  the  preceding  page. 

Not  all  the  work  is 
exploratory.  Much  of  it 
is  in  the  relatively  settled 
portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  developed 
mining  camps  as  well  as 
in  those  just  discoy,ercd. 
The  annual  output  o(  the 
mines  of  this  country  is 
now  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  million  dollais, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Survey  to  stimulate  this  development. 
To  this  end  complete  statistics  are  yearly 
collected  from  all  of  the  sixty  thousand 
producers,  either  by  personal  visit  or  by 
correspondence.  The  mines  themselves 
and  the  mining  camps  are  studied  with 
the  greatest  care.  The  Mother  Lode, 
the  Comstock,  Leadville,  Butte,  Cripple 
Creek,  Bisbee,  Tonopah,  and  very  many 
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others  have  been  sur- 
veyed or  arc  under  survey 
by  this  bureau. 

While  the  work  is 
directed  rather  to  the 
discovery  and  formula- 
tion of  the  general  laws 
governing  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  ores  than 
to  the  location  of  par- 
ticular beds,  it  has  often 
been  of  the  highest  prac- 
tical and  immediate 
benefit.  In  Cripple 
Creek  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  min- 
ing companies  stated  last 
year  that  the  survey 
made  in  the  early  history 
of  that  camp  did  it  more 
good  than  any  other  one       hydroGRAPHER  USING  PLANE  TABLE 
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thing  which  had  ever  happened — 
and  in  Cripple  Creek,  in  the 
language  of  the  West,  "there's 
something  doing  all  the  time." 

Another  pleasing  recognition 
of  the  practical  value  of  the 
work  was  the  naming  of  one  of 
the  largest  ore-carriers  on  the 
Great  Lakes  the  Charles  Richard 
Van  Hist,  in  honor  of  the  chief 
of  the  division  which  studied  and 
mapped  these  bodies  of  iron  ore, 
the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Not  only  the  topographers  and 
the  geologists,  but  the  hydro- 
graphers  as  well,  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions  of  work  and  of 
interesting  problems.  For  the 
present  the  hydrographic  branch 
is  mainly  engaged  in  preliminary 
studies  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  country,  and  in  making 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  var- 
ious engineering  works  by  which 
these  resources  may  be  turned  to 
account  in  aflording  suitable 
water  for  city  supply,  in  the 
generation  of  power,  or,  for 
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irrigation.  It  is  necessary,  first 
of  all,  to  know  how  much  water 
is  available ;  and  to  that  end  the 
energetic  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Newell,  has  for  several  years 
been  establishing  hundreds  of 
gaging  stations  along  the  streams 
of  the  whole  country.  At  these 
stations  the  depth  of  water  is 
deteimined  day  by  day.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  measure  the  rate 
of  flow,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  going 
past  the  station.  One  method 
of  doing  this  is  by  means  of 
the  current-meter,  to  observe 
which  the  hydrographer  has  often 
to  work  from  a  swinging  platform 
hung  from  a  cable  stretched 
across  the  stream. 

At  points  where  it  is  proposed 
to  use  underground  waters  it  is 
often  necessary  to  put  down 
drill  holes,  and  a  number  of 
complete  drill  outfits  arc  kept 
busy  in  this  work.  -  The  water 

which  such  a  well  will  yield  is  »■&««,-»*  ij  i-iwi-wo 

occasionally    determined     by     a       driving  CASING  FOR  DIAMOND  DRILL 
pumping  test,  in  which  a  steam 

pump  in  connection  with  a  measuring  weir  concerned  mainly  with  completing  the 
is  toployed.  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Though  so  recently  established  the  It  has  been  estimated  that  ultimately 
reclamation  service  has  already  begun  sixty  to  one  hundred  million  acres,  which 
the  .construction  of  certain  large  dams,  are  now  worth  perhaps  fifty  cents  an  acre, 
and  has  under  consideration  among  other  will  be  converted  by  irrigation  into  farming 
projects  a  six-mile  tunnel  for  diverting  the  and  orchard  land  worth  from  fifty  dollars 
Gunnison  River  in  Colorado,  so  that  the  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  law 
waters  may  be  used  in  irrigation.  In  carefully  provides  that  this  shall  be  sold  in 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  these  small  lots  to  actual  settlers,  so  as  to  ac- 
gre^t  works  the  officers  of  the  service  compHsh  the  main  purpose  of  the  whole 
will  have  unexampled  professional  oppor-  work — homes  for  our  rapidly-increasing 
tunities,  not  only  because  of  the  size  of  population  and  opportunity  for  the  young 
the  works  themselves,  but  on  account  of  men  and  the  children  equivalent  to  that 
the  freedom  given  the  engineers  in  plan-  which  the  older  generations  enjoyed. 
ning  and  building  them.     The  supervising  The  topographer,  geologist  and  hydrog- 

engineer  will  report  to  a  board  of  consult-  rapher  make  their  observations  and  collect 
ing  engineers,  each  of  whom  is  thoroughly  their  data  throughout  a  wide  field,  but  field 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  suchwork,  work  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  activities 
instead  of  having  to  win,  as  in  private  of  the  Survey.  The  study  of  the  material 
work,  the  approval  of  a  board  of  directors  collected  requires  extensive  laboratories, 
largely  unfamiliar  with  his  difficulties,  and     and  its  proper  presentation  necessitates  a 
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force  of  photogtaphers,  draftsmen,  artists, 
engravers,  and  printers.  Photographs  taken 
in  the  field  must  be  developed,  and  enlarged 
or  reduced,  and  blue  prints  and  drawings 
must  be  reproduced.  So  perfect  is  the  work 
of  the  photographic  laboratory  that  black 
and  white  prints  of  large  size  are  furnished 
at  any  time  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
receipt  of  the  drawing  or  blue  print. 

Geologic  maps  make  difficult  printing. 
Minute  areas  must  be  carefully  depicted  or 
the  map  loses  its  chief  value.  The  Survey 
maintains  its  own  map-printing  establish- 
ment, and  maps  are  made  on  which  are 
printed  as  many  as  twenty-eight  colore. 
Some  appear  only  in  very  small  dots  or  hair- 
like lines,  but  each  must  register  perfectly. 

The  laboratories  of  the  Survey  are 
equipped  not  only  for  the  analysis  or  assay 
of  every  rock  and  common  mineral,  but  for 
making  determinations  of  the  most  minute 
quantities  of  the  rarest  elements.  In  them 
also  rocks  can  be  manufactured  artificially, 
which  is  one  way  of  determining  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  rocks  are  formed 
in  nature.  At  present  the  whole  series  of 
feldspars  is  being  made  up  and  crystallized ; 
and  it  seems  likely  that  results  of  high  scien- 
tific value  will  come  from  the  experiment. 

From  the  foregoing  view  of  the  present 
working-organization  one  naturally  takes  a 
retrospective  look  at  the  history  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Geological  Survey.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
ownership  by  the  people  at  large  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  unoccupied  land.  As  early 
as  Jefierson's  administration,  and  at  his 
suggestion.  Congress  appropriated  money 
for  the  exploration  of  the  Great  West. 
The  L/ewis  and  Clarke  expedition  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  sent  out  to  determine 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  public 
domain.  Up  to  1867  these  expeditions 
were,  in  the  main,  military  or  geographical 
reconnaissances.  A  geologist  was  attached 
to  the  party  to  make  such  a  report  as  cir- 
cumstances might  permit.  At  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  more  systematic  study  of 
the  western  country  was  taken  up,  and 
was  continued  through  the  era  of  Pacific 
Railroad  building.     A  number  of  separate 


organizations  were  created  to  carry  on  this 
work.  Of  these  the  principal  ones  came  to 
be  known  as  the  King,  Powell,  Wheeler, 
and  Hayden  Surveys.  Starting  under  dif- 
ferent auspices,  and  with  somewhat  difier- 
ent  purposes,  they  eventually  came  into 
conflict,  with  the  result  that  there  was 
much  confusion  and  some  duplication  of 
work.  In  1878  Congress  referred  the 
whole  problem  of  the  exploration  and  sur- 
vey of  the  Territories  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  with  instructions  to 
report  a  plan  of  operation.  The  plan 
formulated  by  the  Academy,  and  adopted 
by  Congress,  involved  the  consolidation  of 
all  the  existing  surveys  into  one  organiza- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

By  appointment  of  President  Hayes,  iti 
March,  1879,  Clarence  King  became  the 
first  director  of  the  Survey.  He  was  a 
man  of  parts,  an  experienced  executive, 
and  a  mining  engineer  of  the  highest 
reputation.  While  Mr.  King's  greatest 
reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  work  as 
a  mining  engineer,  he  made  many  highly 
important  contributions  to  pure  science, 
In  his  early  years  he  discovered  the  first 
glacier  found  in  the  United  States;  and  a 
short  time  before  his  death  he  published  a 
paper  in  which  the  estimate  of  the  earth's 
age,  as  deduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  from  ter- 
restrial refrigeration,  was  given  greater 
precision.  In  1872  he  exposed  the  great 
Arizona  diamond  fraud ;  and  it  is  said  that 
"his  prompt  action  and  unshakable  integ- 
rity alone  averted  a  financial  disasterwhich 
threatened  to  rival  that  of  the  Mississippi 
Bubble."  For  one  year  he  devoted  to  the 
new  survey  all  his  well-known  talent  and 
energy,  and  then,  having  organized  the 
work,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  more  lucra- 
tive field  of  private  practice,  a  field  he 
occupied  with  distinction  until  his  death 
in  1901. 

Mr.  King  was  succeeded  by  Major  J. 
W,  Powell,  the  intrepid  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  so  well  known  for  his  daring 
exploration  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  —  a  nine-hundred -mile  passage 
through    the    fearsome    unknown,  under- 
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taken  and  carried  through  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  comparable  only  to  those  met 
by  Stanley  when  he  disappeared  into  the. 
Dark  Continent  to  find  Livingstone. 
Major  Powell,  like  Mr,  King,  had  been 
director  of  one  of  the  organizations 
which  were  merged  in  the  present  Sur- 
vey, and  he  brought  to  the  work  highly 
trained  executive  ability  as  well  as  a  deeply 
philosophic  mind.  His  peculiar  talent  lay 
in  the  ability  to  classify  facts,  and  so  care- 
fully did  he  arrange  the  work  of  the  Survey 
in  all  its  departments,  even  to  the  form  of 
accounts,  that  its  growth  since  has  been 
through  natural  development  rather  than 
by  radical  change.  Under  his  long  admin- 
istration, extending  from  i88l  to  1894, 
the  work  of  the  Survey  grew  greatly  both 
in  scope  and  in  the  confidence  of  Congress. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  its  field  was  ex- 
tended from  the  West  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  studies  looking 
toward  the  assumption  by  the  general  gov- 
of  the  duty  of  irrigating  the  arid 
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lands  were  taken  up.      These  irrigation 
investigations  and  projects  proved  to  be  in 
advance  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  ensu- 
ing conflict  did  much  to  embarrass  him  in 
thelast  years  of  his  administration.   In  1894 
Major  Powell   retired  from  the  director- 
ship   to  concentrate   his  energies  on   the 
more  congenial  duties  of  superintending  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  since  1879.     He  remained 
with  that  bureau  until  his  death  in  1902. 
The  successor  of  Major  Powell,  Charles 
D.    Walcott,    the    present    director,     has 
grown  up  in  the  service,  having  joined  the 
corps  as  assistant  geologist  during  the  first 
field  season  of    the    present  organization. 
He  was  long  known  mainly  as  a  paleon- 
tologist— one  of  those  whom  the  Philistine 
sees  devoting  their  lives  to    '  counting  the 
stripes   on   a  trilobite's    tail."       But    this 
young  paleontologist  has  shown  himself  to 
be  an  executive  of  the  highest  order.     His 
ability,  called  into  service  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  National  Museum,  has  been 
further    recognized     in    his 
selection    for    the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Carnegie   Insti- 
tution.    Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  Survey  has  grown 
very    rapidly    in    scope,    in 
number  of  workers,  and  in 
resources.       The     Alaskan 
division  has  been  organized, 
the    divisions    of    hydrology 
and    hydro-economics   have 
been    established,   and    the 
reclamation  service  has  been 
founded.     The   corps   now 
includes  nearly   seven   hun- 
dred    employees,    and     all, 
except  temporary  assistants, 
are  under  civil  service  rules. 
The    total  annual  appropri- 
ation at  present  amounts  to 
$1,377,470,  aside  from   the 
funds   available  for  the   re- 
clamation    service.        The 
attractive    features    of    the 
service    have    drawn   to    it 
some  of  the  most  experienced 
American     engineers,     and 
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A  DIRECTOR  IN  EMBRYO 

many  ambitious  and  capable  young  men, 
"    who  see  here  an  opportunity  for  permanent 
and  agreeable  work. 

It  has  been  common  for  many  years  to 
bewail  the  fact  that  America  has  made  no 
contributions  to  pure  science.  An  impar- 
tial review  of  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
probably  show  that  American  contribu- 
tions to  pure  science  have  been,  and  are 
now,  of  great  importance  both  in  number 
and  in  quality.  The  reverse  appears  true 
because  of  the  great  number  of  applica- 
tions of  science  to  practical  purposes  made 
in  this  country.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories  of  the 
Geological  Survey  illustrate  excellently  the 
effort  made  throughout  the  work  of  the 
bureau  to  add  to  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  to  apply 
them.     As  a  result  of  the  many  analyses 


made,  important  refinements 
in  methods  of  analysis  have 
been  developed,  and  out  of 
the  work   have  grown  also 
Mr.  Clarke's  papers  on  the 
constitution  of  the  silicates ; 
those  of  Mr.  Bams  on  the 
compressibility  of  liquids  and 
the  mechanism  of  viscosity; 
those  by  Mr.  Hallock  on  the 
flowof  solids,  and  the  various 
papers  on  high  temperature 
observations     which     aSord 
almost  the  only  data  for  the 
Study  of    certain    phases   of 
volcanic  action.    The  hydro- 
graphic    branch   is  not  only 
concerned     with      building 
dams  and  digging  canals,  but 
studies  in  detail  the  flow  of 
underground     waters,    from 
both  the   practical  point  of 
view,  as  exemplified  by  Mr. 
Darton's  work  on  the  arte- 
sian   waters    of     the    great 
plains,  and  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  illustrated 
by       Professor       Schlicter's 
mathematical  investigations. 
In    the    geologic   branch 
not  only  formations  are  dis- 
criminated   and   mapped,    but  the  whole 
basis    upon    which    correlations   may  be 
made    is    fully    discussed     in    a    series    of 
correlation    essays    more    complete    than 
anything    previously  attempted.       In    the 
prc-Cambrian    work    Mr.   Van    Hise    has 
mapped    iron    ores,   and    has    produced    a 
treatise  on  metamorphism  which  is  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt   to  determine  the 
principles  of  that  difficult  subject.     From 
the   practical   study   of    igneous  rocks   a 
serious  attempt  to  build  up  a  classifica- 
tion, on  a  quantitative  chemical  basis,  has 
recently  been  made,  and  of  the  four  joint 
authors  of  the  system  three  are,  or  have 
been.  Survey  men. 

From  the  study  of  mining  regions 
resulted  the  simultaneous  formulation  by 
Messrs,  Emmons,  Weed,  and  Van  Hise  of 
the    doctrine    of    secondary  enrichment. 
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This  was  at  once  a  curious  psychological 
phenomenon — three  independent  discov- 
eries of  the  same  thing — and  a  law  of  very 
great  scientific  and  practical  value. 

In  attempting  to  map  and  interpret  the 
boulders  and  drift  which  the  glaciers  scat- 
tered over  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  Professor  Chamberlin  has 
been  Jed  from  the  smaller  problems  of  the 
glacial  period  to  the  general  one  of  all  past 
climates.  Thus  he  was  led  to  consider 
the  early  condition  of  the  earth ;  and  he 
has  not  only  thrown  serious  doubt  upon 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  but  by  construc- 
tive work  of  a  high  order  has  developed 
the  alternative  mcteoroidal  hypothesis. 

At  first  the  work  of  the  Survey  was 
confined  to  the  so-called  public  land  States 
and  Territories  of  the  West.  Later  its 
work  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  the  recent  era  of 
expansion  it  has  at  times  been  called  upon 
for  work  outside  this  country.  Thus,  Mr. 
Cross  has  made  studies  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Hayes  accompanied  the  Nica- 
ragua Commission,  and  later,  with  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Vaughan,  was  detailed  for 
geologic  reconnaissance  work  in  Cuba.  So 
closely  did  geologic  work  follow  the  skir- 
mish line  in  the  Philippines  that  Mr. 
Becker  was  actually  undet  fire.  Mr. 
Willis  is  now  exploring  China  uiider  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and 
Messrs.  Becker  in  South  Africa,  Emmons 
in  British  Columbia,  Weed  and  Hill  in 
Mexico,  and  Lindgren  in  Australia,  have 
made  observations  of  great  importance 
white  examining  mines,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Under  the  law  controlling  the  Sur- 
vey, no  member  can  have  any  personal 
interest  in  mineral  land,  nor  execute  private 
surveys.      This,  while  a  wise   provision. 


entails  occasional  hardship  ;  and  from  time 
to  time  members  of  the  force,  tempted  by 
an  offer  of  two  or  three  times  their  official 
salary,  have  resigned  to  enter  consulting 
practice.  In  general  the  attractions  of 
the  service,  with  the  opportunity  to  make 
technical  studies  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  have  proved  stronger 
inducements  than  the  increased  pay,  ertid 
a  thoroughly  loyal  corps  has  been  brought 
together  and  maintained. 

The  study  of  the  earth  has  always  been 
stimulated  by  two  fundamental  passions  of 
humanity — cupidity  and  curiosity.  The 
first  we  dignify  by  calling  it  (he  desire  to 
develop  our  natural  resources ;  the  second 
is  the  foundation  of  science,  the  mainspring 
of  the  effort  to  increase  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  In  the  service  of  these  primal 
instincts  the  geologist  travels  on  foot 
through  the  villages  of  the  East,  by  horse 
across  the  Ozark  Mountains,  by  wagon 
train  over  the  prairies,  on  pack-mules  high 
up  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Cascades,  with 
a  naptha  launch  among  the  islands  of  the 
Alaskan  archipelago,  with  dog  sledges 
over  the  limitless  snowfields  of  the  frozen 
North,  in  a  frail  canoe  down  the  swift 
Alaskan  rivers,  in  risky  native  sailboats 
along  the  barren  coast,  in  the  iron  bucket 
of  the  aenal  tram  simulating  the  eagle's 
flight  to  the  high  rocky  ledge  where  some 
mine  pours  forth  its  wealth,  or  in  rubber 
coat  and  with  candle  down  into  the  deep 
places  of  the  earth.  From  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  New  England  to  the  barren 
sandy  wastes  of  the  Painted  Desert,  from 
the  palmetto  groves  of  the  South  to  the 
icy  capes  that  look  off  over  the  lonely 
stretches  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  plane- 
table  and  the  hammer  are  carried  by  these 
pioneers  of  civilization  and  science. 
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Now  and  again  the  papers  announce 
that  to  some  startled  member  of  the  impe- 
rial Hapsbutg  family  has  appeared  that 
"ghostly  woman  in  white,"  whose  dread 
presence  always  signifies  death  or  disaster 
to  a  Hapsburg.  Less  frequently  we  hear 
of  the  appearance  of  "the  black-robed 
ghost"  of  the  Hohenzollerns — presaging 
death  to  one  of  that  imperial  family.  Bui 
there  is  another  ghost  in  Europe — impe- 
rial, too  —  whose  occasional  appearance 
causes  no  thrill  of  dread ;  whose  trailing 
draperies  of  crape  drag  after  them  neither 
misfortune,  shame,  nor  death;  but  pallid, 
silent,  tragic,  she  haunts  the  city  that 
saw  her  triumph  and  her  fall.  This  third 
imperial  ghost  is  Eugenie,  whose  stately 
head  has  been  thrice  crowned — for  has  she 
not  worn  the  crown  of  Beauty,  the  crown 
of  France,  and,  alas,  a  crown  of  Sorrow? 

Whenever  I  see  her  name  I  recall  the 
funny,  bristly,  old  Frenchman,  ex-soldier, 
who  used  to  be  over  in  Fourth  Avenue, 
and  whose  greatest  boast  was  that,  stand- 
ing sentry  at  the  gates  that  day,  he  had 
been  the  first  one  at  the  palace  to  hail  her 
Empress,  on  her  return  from  that  almost 
incredible  drive  to  Notre  Dame. 

For  a  favored  few  this  old  man  built 
such  riding  habits  as  no  tailor  in  New 
York  could  approach,  furiously  declaring 
each  to  be  the  last ;  vowing  it  did  not  pay 
him,  and  he  would  only  work  on  liveries 
and  uniforms.  Still.  I  ventured  there. 
Though  I  had  been  warned,  "  He  will  not 
hear  you  out!"  still  I  ventured.  And  surely 
the  stars  in  their  courses  must  have  fought 


for  me,  for  even  as  I  entered  the  hallway  I 
faced  an  unusually  fine  picture  of  Eugenic, 
and,  knowing  nothing  of  the  old  man's 
weakness,  I  said :  "Oh,  what  a  lovely  pict- 
ure of  the  loveliest  head  in  the  world ! " 

The  old  man,  who  had  frowned  at  me, 
suddenly  sprang  forward,  caught  my  hand, 
pressed  his  bristly  white  mustache  upon  it, 
and  cried:  "  To  zee  zanctum !  A-ah  !  to 
zee  zanctum!"  "Madame!"  and  at  that 
cry  his  wiry,  black-eyed,  little  madame  had 
hurried  forth  and  received  an  order,  "Open 
zee  zanctum — at  once,  please!"  I  was 
too  nervously  anxious  about  my  own  a£Fair 
to  wonder  at  this  order,  and  while  still 
upon  the  stairs  I  faintly  asked  if  he  would 
please  make  me  a  habit ;  and  with  his 
shoulders  at  his  ears,  with  his  eyes 
upturned,  with  the  extravagance  of  his 
nation,  he  declared:  "Mademoiselle,  I 
will  make  you  zee  habit  Amazone  while  I 
shall  live  !  I  will  make  zee  habit  of  your 
father  an'  your  mother !"  And  then  I  was 
waved  into  the  sanctum,  and  I  said,"  Oh!" 
and  stood  still,  and  he  said  "A-ah  !  a-ah !" 
and  skipped  like  a  young  lamb. 

The  walls,  the  mantel,  the  tables,  the 
desk — look  where  you  would,  you  found 
pictures,  and  yet  pictures,  of  his  adored 
Empress — never  "Ex"  to  him!  Taken 
alone,  with  the  Emperor,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial,  with  both  of  them  I  Some  funny 
to  the  laughing  point,  for  many  were  taken 
in  the  early  days  of  photography  and  while 
the  fashion  in  street  dress  would  have  made 
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the  aagels  weep.  Two.  though,  were  in 
riding  habit,  standing,  and  oh,  showing 
such  sweeping  lines  of  beauty,  from  splen- 
did shoulder  to  slender  foot,  fine  and  true 
as  the  lines  of  an  Etruscan  vase.  In  one 
large  picture  she  wore  the  crown ;  and 
there  was  a  haughty  sadness  on  her  face, 
such  as  may  have  been  there  when  the 
Castiglione  made  the  third  obeisance  before 
her,  while  with  bold  eyes  she  paid  her 
homage  to  the  Emperor  alone. 

There  were  souvenirs  of  many  kinds  in 
a  locked  cabinet  I  From  among  them  he 
brought  me  a  large  gold  locket,  and  open- 
ing it  reverently  he  showed  me  a  morsel 
of  heavy  white  satin  with  a  stripe  in  it, 
and  some  silver  brocading.  Tears  were  in 
his  eyes  as  he  murmured,  "  Her  wedding- 
dress,  mademoiselle  I  Oh,  yes,  it  is  one 
true  scrap — zee  you  here !  "  and  he  pro- 
duced a  list  of  names  of  those  through 
whose  hands  the  bit  of  satin  had  passed  to 
his.  "And  now  she  wears  that!"  said 
he,  pointing  excitedly  to  a  bit  of  black 
crape  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  locket, 
with  the  one  word"  Chiselhurst"  engraved 
beneath  it. 

Ah,  that  pathetic  scrap  of  Beauty's  wed- 
ding gown  !  It  was  like  finding  a  faintly 
glimmering  trace  of  almost  impalpable  pow- 
der shaken  from  the  wing  of  a  butterfly! 

Another  picture,  taken  in  very  early 
married  days,  was  gentle  in  expression ; 
but  it,  too,  was  very  sad ;  and  I  asked : 
"  Do  you  suppose  she  was  grieving  for  the 
lover  she  had  lost?"  The  old  man  flung 
wide  his  arms  and  cried:  "Ah,  I  see, 
mademoiselle  has  zee  love  for  my  Empress  1 
Yes — yes!  or  why  shall  she  remember  zatt 
— while  all  the  world  else  forget  it — eh  ?  " 
And  he  excitedly  rubbed  his  head  the  wrong 
way  until  each  short  white  bristle  stood 
Straight  on  end,  and  made  him  look  like 
an  angry  old  cockatoo. 

Then  swiftly  he  returned  to  my  ques- 
tion, and  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  beautiful  Eugenie  had  grieved  sim- 
ply over  the  loss  of  her  lover,  since  she  was 
rather  cold  to  her  adorers,  but  that  she  had 
suffered  cruelly  from  her  sister's  treachery 
—that  sister  whom  she  had  admired,  whom 


she  had  loved  to  the  verge  of  idolatry !  and 
that  the  wooing  of  an  Emperor  might  well 
be  as  a  balm  to  her  hurt  pride.  "But  for 
the  heart  ? — well,  I  do  not  know  I  It  was 
vcrc  true  that  zee  Empress  was  sad — aye, 
even  for  one  little  minute — one  leetle, 
1-e-e-t-l-c  minute  on  that  ver-y  day  of  her 
wedding ! " 

He  said  that  from  the  first  the  people 
had  been  won  by  her  beauty,  but  when 
they  had  brought  the  immense  sum  of 
money  they  had  raised  among  themselves 
— the  price  of  the  splendid  jewels  they 
wished  to  confer  as  their  wedding  gift — 
she  had  lifted  her  stately  head,  and  all  her 
face  was  gentle  as. a  little  child's  as  she 
entreated  those  in  authority  that  not  one 
jewel  should  be  bought  for  her,  but  that 
the  money  should  go  back  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  great  hospital,  to  be  built  as  soon 
as  might  be,  ^vhere  in  sad  and  suffering 
hours  they  might  find  free  shelter,  rest, 
and  care,  and  so  be  reminded  of  her  love 
for  them  !  She  had  her  will,  and  the  com- 
mon people  bo^ved  down  and  worshiped 
her,  their  vanity  flattered  by  her  beauty, 
their  hearts  touched  by  her  thought  of 
them— while  quickly  the  Emperor  saw  the 
political  value  of  the  gracious  act,  and 
smiled  on  it  and  her! 

And  so  the  old  man  went  on  with  his 
rhapsody.  Those  market-women  t  Did 
mademoiselle  knowof  those  creatures,  who 
never  yet  kept  in  when  they  wanted  to  get 
out,  or  kept  out  when  they  preferred  being 
in  ?  No  ?  As  in  the  hate  they  make  of 
themselves  a  terror,  so  in  the  love  they 
made  of  themselves  a  nuisance — on  that 
great  day  of  wedding  I  As  the  bride  wears 
no  jewel  of  their  giving,  they  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  select  and  purchase  some  flow- 
ers, and  to  see  that  they  reach  the  palace 
promptly,  to  be  a  greeting  to  the  Empress  I 
After  that — well !  they  surge,  they  shout, 
they  are  cverjTvherc  —  particularly  where 
there  is  a  cordon  to  be  broken!  And  through 
all  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  chiming 
of  the  helb,  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  the 
snapping  of  the  flags,  the  trampling  of  the 
horses,  theshoutingof  the  crowds — through 
all  and  everywhere  were  heard,  high  ii 
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shrill,  the  piercing  cries  of  Us  dames  its 
balUs,  drunk  with  joy  and  maddened 
with  excitement  I 

Then  the  roar  in  the  distance  increased 
in  volume,  and  presently  at  the  palace  gates 
vras  seen  the  splendid  procession,  like  a 
great  serpent  dragging  its  glittering  length 
slowly  back ;  and  when  in  the  imperial  car- 
riage the  people  caught  a  glimpse  of  that 
white  loveliness,  from  thousands  of  throats 
there  came  first  a  long  A-a-ah  I  like  a 
sigh — then  brake  the  hurricane  of  vivas ! 

And  she  was  superb  I  No  shrinking 
— no  gaucher'tt !  Smiling  but  stately,  she 
might  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred kings !  So,  robed  in  white,  half 
veiled  in  lace,  all  fragrant  with  orange 
blossoms,  with  the  glitter  of  diamonds  and 
the  milky  gleam  of  pearls  crowning  her 
lovely  brow,  she  entered  the  palace  a 
bride,  and  the  Empress  of  France  I 

And  those  market  -  women  P  They 
boiled  over  I  They  yelled  and  pushed  and 
crowded  into  the  palace  gardens.  They 
screeched  and  screamed,  "The  EmpressI" 

L'Imperatrice !  "  until  at  last  a  window 
opened  and  Eugenie  stepped  out  on  the 
balcony.  Ever  eager  to  please,  she  held 
in  her  hands  a  great  mass  of  the  violets  the 
market-^vomen  had  sent  her.  An  officer 
was  at  her  side  at  first,  but  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  the  gentleman  went  back — 
perhaps  her  train  or  veil  had  caught  on 
something — so  for  a  moment  she  stood 
alone,  and  in  that  moment  like  a  mask 
fell  down  all  the  smile— the  light  I  The 
very  life  seemed  to  go  out  of  that  so  perfect 
face !  One  instant  she  leaned  her  head 
wearily  against  the  window  frame,  the  eyes 
cast  down  like  a  beautiful  Mater  Dolorosa 
— and  then  her  sadness  creeps,  chill-like, 
over  every  one,  as  might  a  puS  of  damp 
air  from  a  tomb  I 

Many  crossed  themselves  and  said  low, 
"  It  is  an  omen ! "  And  then,  all  suddenly, 
an  old  fishwife  shrieks  out  at  those  of  the 
committee:  "Pigs!  IdiotsI  It  is  the 
flower  of  sorrow  you  have  sent  herl" 
While  quick  another  raves  out :  "  It  is  the 
color  of  mourning  that  you  send  the  bride 
of  our  Emperor  I     Violets — purple  violets 


— to  a  bride  I  Pigs !  Idiots  I  Devils  I 
It  is  an  omen — a  sign  of  evil!"  And 
then  the  fight  begins!  Oh,  mon  Dieul 
they  are  terrible  I  They  tear  each  other 
like  wild  beasts  I  The  soldiers,  the  gen- 
darmes, they  try  hard  to  make  order. 
They  fail.  Then  a  voice  above  us,  clear 
and  gentle,  says,  "  Oh,  gendarmes,  don't 
hurt  them !" 

The  idea  that  any  soldier  on  earth  could 
hurt  a  demt  its  hallts  was  so  funny  that 
everybody  stops  the  fight  to  laugh  I  Then  - 
they  laugh  and  laugh,  and  wipe  o9  the 
blood,  and  slap  the  gendarmes,  and  say, 
"  Don't  hurt  us,  messieurs — don't  1"  and 
they  dance  and  shout;  and  the  beautiful 
Empress,  she  stands  by  the  Emperor  and 
bows,  and  throws  some  violets  to  the 
people  who  are  not  of  the  market-women 
stamp,  and  all  cry,  "  Vive  I'lmperatrice  I" 
And  she  smiles  and  smiles,  and  so  retires  I 
But  that  old  witch  was  right — aye,  though 
the  violet  was  the  flower  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  it  was  the  flower  of  sorrow,  not 
fit  to  send  a  bride.  It  was  an  omen, 
and,  given  at  the  Tuileries,  it  pointed  to 
Chiselhurst  1 

And  ascending  the  throne  had  not 
affected  the  memory  of  the  Empress  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  old  man  declared. 
Many  stories  he  told  tending  to  show  her 
kindly  remembrance  for  the  friends  she 
had  risen  so  far  above.  One  was  amusing. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom 
a  reckless  father  had  dragged  down  from 
elegance  and  comfort  to  that  cruel  state 
of  poverty  where  effort  is  made  to  keep 
up  appearances  in  spite  of  an  empty 
stomach.  Through  one  in  her  personal 
service  Eugenie  had  gently  and  depreca- 
tingly  suggested  that  she  would  like  to  do 
something  for  her  former  friend — to  make 
her  a  gift  perhaps — for  the  sake  of  old 
times.  She  must  have  been  greatly  taken 
aback  by  the  almost  frantic  eagerness 
with  which  the  young  woman  seized 
upon  the  offer.  Oh,  yes,  yesi  wrote  she, 
she  had  a  wish — one  great  overwhelm- 
ing wish !  If  that  could  be  gratified, 
she  would  never  ask  anything  of  anybody 
again — never!    Poverty?    Anxiety?    Bah  I 
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They  were  nothing  I  Life  could  give  no 
greater  joy  if,  for  one  transcendent  moment 
— in  her  own  street,  standing  before  her 
own  home — she  could  see  one  of  the 
imperial  carriages  I 

And  that  was  why,  one  week  later, 
every  resident,  man  or  woman,  in  that 
street  so  narrowly  escaped  death  by  apo- 
plexy ;  for,  said  my  excitable  old  man,  it 
was  about  three  of  the  afternoon  when  a 
splendid  equipage  had  appeared  in  the 
Street.  Some  had  declared  to  him  it  was 
"  a  chariot  sustained  by  clouds,"  but  he 
had  preferred  the  more  conservativeversion 
which  placed  great  stress  upon  the  beauty 
of  the  horses.  This  marvel  of  painted 
crowns,  and  coats  of  arms,  and  glittering 
glass  and  varnish,  stopped  suddenly  before 
No.  — ,  and  down  to  common  earth  there 
stepped  a  superb  creature,  with  sillten 
calves  and  splendid  raiment,  who  advanced 
haughtily  and  placed  in  the  trembling  hands 
of  the  almost  groveling  concierge  an  en- 
velope of  such  size,  such  whiteness,  and 
such  perfection  of  seal  as  had  never  been 

known  in  Rue before.      Then  the 

vision  returned  to  his  place ;  there  was  a 
whirl,  a  glitter,  a  splendid  blur  at  the 
corner,  and  the  imperial  carriage  dis- 
appeared, followed  by  shrieks  of  laughter 
from  the  upper  chamber  of  No.  — ,  where 
the  favored  young  lady  was  laughing  and 
choking  her  way  through  as  pretty  a  fit  of 
hysterics  as  ever  tortured  nerves  brought 
to  woman.  When  she  was  calm  enough, 
she  opened  the  note  and  read :  "  Your 
wish  is  granted,  my  friend.  An  imperial 
carriage  stops  at  your  door.  It  is  empty, 
cherit,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  like  too 
many  imperial  honors  !  " 

One  might  think  that  this  old  man, 
being  French  and  of  the  common  people, 
was  exaggerating  the  beauty  of  the 
Empress ;  yet  one  whom  the  worid  re- 
garded as  bitterly  cynical,  who  had  been 
secretary  of  our  legation  at  Paris,  described 
her  to  me  in  this  fashion : 

"  There  were  few  women  of  high  social 
position  at  that  time  who  looked  their  best 
by  daylight ;  but  Eugenie,  always  beautiful, 
was  never  so  radiantly  lovely  as  when  riding 


or  driving  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight.  The 
world  well  knows  how  she  favored  all 
Americans  at  her  court ;  and  it  came 
about  by  chance,  and  by  her  gracious  con- 
descension, that  once  I  escorted  her  to 
her  carriage  and  stood  a  few  moments  at 
her  side.  And  now  I  see  her  as  clearly  as 
I  saw  her  then.  She  was  greatly  addicted 
to  wearing  all  the  varying  tones  of  lavender ; 
but  one  shade  of  mauve — a  pinkish  mauve 
-~she  seemed  passionately  fond  of.  She 
wore  it  that  day.  The  sun  was  shining 
brilliantly;  the  air  seemed  full  of  that 
gaieli,  that  suppressed  excitement,  pecu- 
liar to  Paris.  The  Empress'  gown  was 
of  a  transparent  stuff  women  call '  organ- 
die'— a  white  ground  with  a  wonderfully 
natural-looking  flower  on  it.  At  home  in 
America  we  call  it  'blue  flag,'  but  in 
France  they  call  it  '  fleur  de  luce '  or 
'  fleur  dc  lis,'  symMe  it  I'honneur  virginal 
di  la  Franu!  Then  this  thin  flowered 
stuff  was  worn  over  an  under-slip  of  mauve 
silk — there  seemed  to  be  yards  and  yards 
of  it ;  it  billowed  all  about  her  and  fairly 
filled  the  open  landau. 

"  Her  slender  little  feet  rested  on  a 
cushion,  and  they  were  gleaming  in  mauve 
silk  and  narrow-strapped,  open  sandals  of 
black  satin.  From  the  vague,  rosy-purple 
mass  of  drapery  the  clear  lines  of  her 
stately  body  rose;  round  waist,  superb 
shoulders,  queenly  head,  the  pale  blond 
hair  crowned  with  a  bonnet  composed 
entirely  of  violets,  a  great  hunch  of  violets 
upon  her  breast;  and  over  all  a  tent-like 
sunshade  of  mauve  satin,  flounced  all  over 
with  white  lace,  lined  with  white  silk; 
while  cunningly  between  mauve-outsidc 
and  white-inside  was  stretched  a  pink  silk 
inner  lining,  so  that  when  the  sunlight 
Struck  fairly  upon  the  parasol  an  evanes- 
cent pearly-pink  tint  fell  upon  the  fair  face 
beneath  it.  And  when  the  great  open 
landau  rolled  swiftly  toward  the  Bois,  it 
was  as  if  the  carriage  was  full,  filled  with 
the  plumy  extravagance  of  the  lilac's  bloom 
— the  poignant  perfume  of  violets  massed 
beneath  the  loosely  petalcd  opulence  of  the 
purpled  fleur  de  luce  I  From  this  tremu- 
lous mass  of  perfumed  bloom~hcr  lovely 
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face  smiled  forth,  as  though  the  prodigdity 
of  Spring  had  been  personified  in  her!" 

And  this  from  a  bitter  and  hardened 
man,  who  had  seen  her  many  times  and 
knew  her  comparatively  well !  Both  men 
were  much  moved  when  they  spoke  of  the 
tenibie  misfortune  and  sorrow  that  had 
come  to  the  beautiful  woman,  h'ttle  dream- 
ing  that   she   was  yet   to  sink  to  lower 


refused  him  the  hand  of  even  the  very 
plainest  princess  in  their  plain  ranks.  So 
he  had  returned  to  France  a  rejected  suitor, 
knowing  all  Europe  was  laughing  at  him. 
Weill  all  Europe  laughed  with  him  in 
his  marriage  and  at  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  young  Empress  I 
But  it  must  have  been  a  little  bitter  to  the 
bride  I  A  woman  of  many  mistakes  all  her 
life  long,  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  she 
soon  knew  herself  a  wife  betrayed.  Neither 
saint  nor  stoic,  she  resented  the  outrage 
passionately  at  first ;  then  suddenly  became 
indifferent ;  then  abandoned   utterly   and 


THE  PRINCE  IMPERIAL 


depths  of  anguish ;  for  at  that  time,  though 
uncrowned  and  widowed,  she  still  lived, 
loved,  hoped,  and  aspired  in  the  personof  her 
princely  son,  that  promising  young  Louis! 

Ah,  poor  Beauty]  She  was  an  unhappy 
woman  in  spite  of  her  seeming  spectacular 
success!  She  knew  well  it  was  not  from 
love  alone  that  the  Emperor  had  lifted  her 
to  his  side.  Wife  and  Empress  she  was, 
but  none  the  less  was  she  his  cynical 
revenge !  She  felt  that  he  was  flinging 
her  as  a  beautiful  insult  into  the  indignant 
faces  of  those  imperial  and  royal  parents 
who  had  dechncd  any  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  French  Empire,  and  had  curtly 
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THE  EMPEROR  IN  EXfLE 

forever  all  hope  of  domestic  happiness,  and 
gave  herself  up,'  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
to  political  ambition  I 

Her  acquirements  were  inadequate,  her 
temper  too  swift,  her  heart  too  tenderl 
She  was  vain,  religious,  excitable — these 
were  the  strange  qualifications  of  the 
woman  who  hungered  to  act  as  Regent  of 
France.  Yes,  a  woman  of  many  mistakes 
and  bitter  sorrows,  but  of  such  flawless 
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EUGENIE  IN  ENGLAND 


beauty  that  it  will  live  in  poetry  and  story. 
So  should  that  sweetest  incident  of  her 
life,  as  reigning  Empress,  when  England's 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort — as  guests  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress — were  crossing 
to  Calais  in  a  yacht.  The  handsome 
Prince  Consort  had  to  make  a  bit  of  a 
speech,  and  the  plump,  pinic  and  white 
little  Victoria  trembled  so  perceptibly  with 
fright  for  him  that  she  hid  her  hands 
beneath  the  table — when,  forgetting  all 
formality,  all  etiquette,  the  lovely  Empress 
slipped  her  hand  under,  too,  and  in  a 
moment  five  icy  little  fingers  were  i;linging 
to  the  warm  ones,  and  never  let  go  until 


the  speech  came  to  a  successful  close. 
Then  joy  reigned  supreme,  and  from  that 
moment  a  tender  bond  of  sympathy  united 
the  hearts  of  those  two  women,  so  highly 
placed  as  to  be  isolated  by  their  very 
grandeur — a  bond  that  never  weakened 
through  all  the  years  of  widowhood,  when 
each  dared  whisper  to  the  other  of  the 
husband  and  the  son  waiting  in  the  dim 
beyond.  Widows  both — one  the  powerful 
sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire,  surrounded 
three  generations  deep  with  her  descend- 
ants; the  other,  then  as  now,  alone,  pal- 
lid, tragic,  crownless,  throneless — Eugenic, 
the  Imperial  Wraith  I 
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What  We  Are  Buying  at  Panama 


BY  FRANK  H.  TAYLOR 


In  undenaking  to  complete  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  United  States  is  purchasing  a 
property  which  has  thus  far  involved  its 
owners  in  enormous  losses.  Nevertheless 
we  take  it  over  in  the  cairn  belief  that,  by 
virtue  of  our  improved  machinery  and  the 
ability  of  our  engineers,  the  two  oceans 
will  be  joined  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
within  ten  years,  resulting  in  a  reduction 
of  the  maritime  distance  from  our  Atlantic 
ports  to  our  Pacific  ports  of  ten  thousand 
miles,  aqd  a  saving  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  of  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  cost  of  the  work. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  old  French  canal  company,  organized 
in  1883,  which,  backed  by  the  capital  of 
two  hundred  thousand  stockholders,  ex- 
pended six  years  of  ineffectual  and  deadly 
toil  upon  the  Isthmus ;  then  failed  in  1889, 
and  transferred  its  rights  and  the  wreckage 
of  its  visible  property  to  a  new  company  in 
1894. 

The  public  is  less  familiar  with  this 
second  company,  which  has,  with  a  rela- 
tively small  capital,  preserved  as  far  as 
possible  the  physical  property  as  it  received 
it,  and  has  continued  to  employ  a  force 
varying  from  nineteen  hundred  to  thirty- 
five  hundred  men,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  its  concession  from  Colombia. 

Even  less  clearly  has  it  been  set  forth 
thus  far  what  Uncle  Sam  has  actually 
bought  or  contracted  to  buy.  Let  us  take 
account  of  stock.     These  are  the  items  : 

30,000  acres  of  ground  at  terminals  and 
along  the  route. 

2,431  buildings,  including  offices,  quar- 
ters, storehouses,  shops,  hospitals,  and 
terminal  sheds. 


An  immense  collection  of  dredges,  tugs, 
barges,  excavators,  cars,  locomotives,  and 
other  machinery  and  appliances,  not  con- 
sidered of  much  present  value. 

Work  done  by  the  old  and  the  new 
French  companies,  with  an  estimated  re- 
moval of  about  36,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than 
$88,600,000,  this  sum  representing  about 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Isthmian  out- 
lay, according  to  the  French  canal  report 
of  1900. 

Maps  and  drawings,  and  the  records 
gathered  by  the  French  engineers,  valued 
at  $2,000,000.     , 

The  Panama  Railway,  including  three 
steamships. 

For  these  several  items  the  second,  or 
new,  French  company  is  to  receive 
$40,000,000.  Twenty-four  millions  of 
this  amount,  less  obligations,  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  old  company,  which  had 
spent  at  the  time  of  its  collapse  nearly 
$250,000,000,  largely  in  promotion. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  is  to  receive 
immediately  $10,000,000,  and  annually, 
after  nine  years,  the  sum  of  $250,000. 
The  United  States  receives  from  Panama 
the  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  five  miles  wide 
upon  each  side  of  the  canal.  We  are  also 
to  become  sponsors  for  the  continuance  of 
good  order  throughout  the  new  republic. 

The  total  excavation  yet  to  be  done  is 
estimated  at  about  95,000,000  cubic  yards, 
not  including  the  work  at  the  Bohio  dam 
and  the  Gigante  spillway.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  to  a  depth  of  thirty-six 
feet  from  ocean  to  ocean,  a  distance  of 
forty-nine  miles,  is  expected  to  cost  about 
$145,000,000.     Vessels  will  navigate  this 
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channel  at  a  rate,  including  lockage,  of 
four  miles  per  hour.  All  sailing  craft  will 
be  towed  not  only  through  the  canal,  hut 
upon  the  Pacific  side  for  a  long  distance 
out  to  sea. 

The  aggregate  prohable  tonnage — as 
compiled  by  Professor  Lewis  M.  Haupt, 
member  of  the  Walker  Commission,  from 
numerous  authorities — is  placed  at  about 
10,000,000  tons.  Of  this  business  he 
believes  that  twenty  per  cent,  will  consist 
of  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  intcroceanic  traffic 
will  be  from  points  north  of  the  meridian 
of  the  canal  to  other  points  north  of  the 
same  meridian.  To  what  extent  the 
canal  will  prove  profitable,  above  the  cost 
of  administration,  cannot  now  be  stated. 
The  Suez  Canal,  under  British  control, 
.  repays  its  cost  every  five  years. 

As  the  visitor  to  the  Isthmus  approaches 
Colon  he  notes  that  it  is  set  upon  a  small 


island  along  the  eastward  curve  of  a  deep 
bay,  around  which  are  broken  groups  of 
hills.  It  is  only  by  favor  of  moderate 
weather  that  this  so-called  port,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  the  open  sea,  can  be  reached. 
If  a  norther  breaks,  crafi  make  haste  to 
get  away  seaward  until  it  is  over.  "The 
rambling,  palm-dotted  town  is  built  upon 
land  belonging  to  the  Panama  Railway 
Company,  It  is  better  known  in  America 
as  Aspinwall.  This  place  came  into  being 
coincidcn tally  with  the  railway,  as  its 
Atlantic  terminal,  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  sad  little  spot;  even  its  solitary 
monument— a  fine  figure  of  Columbus, 
presented  to  the  town  by  the  Empress 
Eugenic — stands  as  a  reminder  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  death.  The  railway,  sweeping 
out  of  town  southward,  soon  finds  the 
sinuous,  treacherous  Chagres  river  lurking 
in  its  dense  thicket  of  swamp,  and  keeps 
company  with   it   for   some    twenty-two 


MAP  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  PROPOSED  LAKE  BOHIO 
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A  TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  "THE  DITCH ■' 

miles.  Coming  in  from  the  north,  at 
Obispo,  the  Chagres  is  low  and  feeble  in  the 
dry  season,  but  a  devouring  lion  when  in 
flood.  More  than  any  other  factor  in  the 
problem,  the  Chagres  and  its  vagaries  must 
be  reckoned  with.  The  railway  crosses  the 
Culebra  summit,  the  spine  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  winds  down  to  the  coast  at  Panama, 
coming  to  an  end  at  the  costly  new  La 
Boca  iron  pier,  one  thousand  feet  long, 
from  which  a  ship  canal  extends  out  to 
deep  water. 

Panama — picturesque,  dirty,  and  deadly 
— dates  back  to  the  wild  days  of  Morgan 
the  pirate,  who,  somewhere  about  the 
year  1671,  burned  Old  Panama,  five  miles 
eastward  ;  whereupon  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  this  small  peninsula,  because  the 
guns  of  the  buccaneers  could  not  reach  it. 

One  may  still  hear  fearsome  tales  of  the 
work  of  death  among  the  forces  of  the 
railway  builders,  where  every  tie  is  said  to 
have  cost  a  human  life.     A  certain  con- 


tractor sent  four  hundred  laborers  down 
from  New  York ;  ten  only  lived  to  return 
home.  Hardly  less  greedy  was  the  destroyer 
among  the  canal  diggers  in  the  eighties. 
It  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  regions  in  the  world, 
especially  for  a  prolonged  stay  of  the 
unacclimated  visitor;  although  this  state- 
ment has  been  denied  by  some  recent 
writers. 

The  ditch  which  extends  inland  from 
Colon  through  the  lowlands  fifteen  miles — 
or  as  far  as  Bohio — and  the  chain  of  scars 
upon  the  ridge,  wrought  there  by  the 
French,  are  in  the  same  direction  and  in 
close  company  with  the  railway.  Comfort- 
able launches  run  upon  occasion  up  and 
down  the  ditch.  It  is  pleasantly  bordered 
with  dense  tropical  foliage,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  twenty-nine  feet  deep  ;  but  there  are 
many  places  where  the  silt  from  the  river 
has  flowed  in  and  so  filled  it  that  even 
rowboats  must  pick  their  way.  The  sum 
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to  be  applied  to  this  section  of  the  canal 
is  about  $12,000,000.  At  Bohio,  at  the 
foot  of  the  take  to  be  created,  are  to 
be  located  two  great  double  locks,  having 
a  combined  lift  of  ninety  feet,  estimated 
to  cost  above  $11,500,000.  When  the 
French  arrived  at  this  point  of  difficulty, 
they  drilled  for  a  foundation  until  they 
came  to  clay,  and  "  let  it  go  at  that." 
The  American  commissioners  drilled  to  a 
depth  of  one  hundred    and    twenty-eight 


above  Alhajuela,  and  the  creation  thereby 
of  a  second  take,  for  a  more  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  waters  of  the  upper  Chagres. 
Eminent  engineers  hold  strenuously  that 
it  is  possible  to  convert  the  turbulent 
Chagres  from  a  menace  into  a  most  use- 
ful friend,"  and  to  make  it  supply  all  the 
water  that  can  possibly  be  needed  for 
public  traffic  for  centuries  to  come. 

Lake  Bohio,  which  will  result  from  the 
barrier  of  the  wall  and  its  locks,  will  fur- 


feet  below  sea  level  before  they  came  to 
bed  rock.  Upon  this  must  be  set  the  vast 
masonry  wall  across  the  pass,  which  is  to 
hold  the  gates  of  the  locks  in  their  place. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  piece  of  work  all 
figures  arc  but  hazards.  The  Comiti 
Technique,  an  international  body  of  engi- 
neers of  the  highest  authority,  after 
unbiased  and  exhaustive  studies,  strongly 
recommended  the  "  two-lake  project,'' 
If  this  is  eventually  adopted,  it  will  mean 
the  building  of  a  dam   a  short  distance 


nish  a  fine  inland  anchorage  and  deep 
water  for  a  dozen  miles.  A  sum  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  is  to  be  used  here.  This  inner 
lake,  nearly  as  large  as  the  upper  bay  in 
New  York  harbor,  and  about  midway 
between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Panama 
Bay,  will  be  the  natural  meeting-place  of 
steamers.  The  passage  of  the  waterway — 
consisting  of  a  central  lake  and  a  canal  at 
each  end  extending  to  the  sea-coast — will 
require  altogether  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours.     Ships  starting  from  citjter  t«i 
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nus  early  in  the  morning  may  traverse  the 
whole  route  by  nightfall ;  those  starting  at 
noon  can  anchor  at  twilight  in  the  shel- 
tered lake,  ready  for  an  early  morning  start. 
Guard  gates  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bohio  are 
designed  to  preserve  its  level,  irrespective 
of  the  Culebra  section.  The  summit  divi- 
sion begins  here ;  the  deepest  cutting  is  at 
a  point  five  miles  southeast  from  the  gates, 
where  the  bottom  of  the  canal  will  be  two 
hundred  and  eighty-six  feet  below  the  nat- 


along  a  series  of  double-tracked  benches ; 
and  all  goes  well  unless,  as  has  frequently 
happened  there,  a  landslide  occurs.  Elec- 
tricity, generated  from  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Chagres  River,  will  probably  supplant 
steam  power. 

At  the  Pacific  pair  of  locks,  known  as 
the  Pedro  Miguel  locks,  conditions  for  a 
foundation  are  better  than  at  Bohio. 
These  also  will  be  double  locks,  having  four 
chambers  with  a  lift  of  forty-two  feet  each. 


NEAR  OBISPO 


ural  surface.  Here,  in  the  famous  Culebra 
cut,  more  men,  money,  and  effort  have 
been  expended  than  upon  the  entire  bal- 
ance of  the  route.  Of  the  43,000,000 
cubic  metres  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move, the  French  were  able  to  displace 
but  1 ,000,000  metres  each  year.  This  will 
partly  explain  why  their  machinery,  much 
of  which  has  been  kept  in  fairly  workable 
condition,  is  not  regarded  as  of  any  value. 
The  Americans  expect  to  move  5,000,000 
cubic  yards  each  year.  The  cutting  is  done 


They    are    to    cost    a    little  more    than 
$9,000,000. 

A  final  lock  at  Miraflores,  one  and  a 
third  miles  below  Pedro  Miguel,  will  drop 
ships  to  the  sea  level,  with  eight  miles  to 
run  down  the  Rio  Grande  valley  to  open 
sea.  At  the  Pacific  end  the  canal  has 
been  excavated  about  four  miles  inland. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  a  ship,  com- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  reaches  the 
Pacific,  it  is  twenty-two  miles  further  east 
than  when  it  started  at  Colon, 
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At  La  Boca,  the  river  mouth  upon  the 
inner  bay  at  Panama,  a  channel  has  been 
cut  three  miles  seaward  through  the  coral 
rock,  which  here  forms  the  shallow  bottom 
of  the  bay.  This  woric  will  necessarily  be 
enlarged  and  carried  to  the  thirty-six-foot 
line. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  conditions 
presented  in  reports  by  the  Walker  Com- 
mission, and  orally  by  its  members  for  the 
consideration  of  Senator  Morgan's  com- 
mittee, the  testimony  of  Professor  Haupt 
regarding  Panama  Bay  is  most  interesting. 
He  stated  that  this  great  body  of  water, 
which  is  situated  just  north  of  the  thermal 
equator,  is  in  the  region  of  calms  so  con- 
stant that  the  occasional  sailing  ships 
which  visit  this  region  require  from  two  to 
three  weeks  to  reach  the  open  sea  and  find 
a  breeze  to  send  them  upon  their  errands. 
Practically  there  arc  no  clearances  of  sail- 
ing craft  from  Panama,  for  this  reason. 
The  usual  and  most  economical  course  for 
a  sailing  ship,  eu  route  from  Panama  Bay 
to  San  Francisco,  is  southwestward  as  far 
as  the  Galapagos  Islands  upon  the  equator, 
then  westward  fifteen  hundred  miles,  then 
shaping  a  reach  direct  for  destination. 

The  large  modern  fore-and-aft  sailing 
vessel  is  the  most  economical  of  carriers, 
and  especially  desirable  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  petroleum  to  China  and  Japan,  as 
it  reduces  the  danger  of  fires.  But  if  a 
ship  of  this  class  must  be  towed  hundreds 
of  miles  seaward,  and  drift  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  further,  before  getting  any 
nearer  San  Francisco  than  when  she  catted 
her  anchor,  it  argues  a  serious  objection  to 
the  Panama  route  as  compared  with  that 
of  Nicaragua,  where  —  at  Brito  —  these 
conditions  of  calm  are  not  usual.  The 
argument  has  less  force  when  applied  to 
carriers  bound  for  China  or  the  Philippines. 

Generations  which  have  come  and  gone 
have  been  stirred  by  the  prospect  of  an 
Isthmian  waterway.  The  idea  is  older 
than  our  civilization.  It  was  urged  by  a 
Portuguese  navigator  in  1550.  Nearly 
eighty  years  ago  the  Nicaraguans  petitioned 
the  United  States  to  assume  the  task.  In 
1829  the  Netherlands  proposed  to  try  it. 


In  1838  a  concession  was  granted  to  a 
Belgian  company.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  and  urged  In  nearly  every  court 
of  Europe.  New  Grenada  granted  permis- 
sion to  build  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus 
in  1849;  and  it  was  finished  by  American 
capital  in  six  years. 

In  1849,  too,  the  Hise  treaty  was  signed, 
and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  formed  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany. Walker  and  his  filibusters  killed  of! 
this  enterprise.  Secretary  of  State  Lewis 
Cass  closed  a  treaty  for  a  Nicaraguan  canal 
in  1857.  Between  1851  and  1864  Fred- 
erick M.  Kelley,  a  wealthy  New  York 
merchant, exploited  a  Darien  route,  expend- 
ing a  fortune  in  his  efforts.  In  seven  years 
from  1870  constant  engineering  expedi- 
tions went  out,  came  home,  and  made 
reports.  In  1884  President  Arthur  sub- 
mitted another  treaty ;  it  was  pigeonholed 
by  our  Senate  the  following  year. 

The  French  movement  began  with  a 
concession  carried  to  Paris  in  1875  by 
Lieut,  Lucien  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Wyse. 
The  De  Lesseps  were  drawn  into  the  pro- 
ject. The  senior  De  Lesseps,  coming  to 
Washington,  was  informed  by  President 
Fiayes  that  whoever  might  buiid  the  canal 
America  must  control  it ;  but  this  was  not 
made  public  in  France.  Four  great  New 
York  banking  houses  were  heavily  subsi- 
dized. The  Isthmus  was  attacked  blindly. 
In  1885  many  trained  writers  predicted 
French  failure.  It  was  estimated  that 
Culebra  hill  would  absorb  the  labor  of 
fifty  years.  The  bubble  burst  three  years 
later. 

This  enumeration  teaches  that  a  treaty 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  canal.  But 
the  prestige  of  the  richest  and  most 
aggressive  of  the  nations,  the  honor  of  its 
dominant  political  party,  and  the  future 
reputation  of  our  ultra-enei^etic  Chief 
Executive  now  depend  upon  a  joining  of 
the  seas  across  Panama.  The  world  is 
already  watching  the  moves  made  by  those 
who  are  playing  the  game.  It  will  be 
unsparing  in  its  derision  if  they  fail  to 
"make  good."  Americans  do  not  fail. 
The  annals  of  our  past  achievement  cry' 
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THE  CUTTING  AT  PARAISO 


out  against  such  a  possibility.  When  the 
great  events  oi  this  new  century  are  cata- 
logued by  the  historian  of  the  future,  the 
creation  of  the  Panama  canal  by  the  North 
Americans,  as  a  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  will  be  near  the  top  of 
his  page,  and  written  in  bold,  enduring 
sentences  to  the  lasting  gloiy  of  the 
generation  which  accomplished  it. 

When  the  work  is  done,  and  when  the 
first  laden  ship  glides  safely  and  speedily 
through  this  jungle-bordered  channel,  the 
rate  sheets  of  the  world's  commerce  will 
be  re-written.  A  newworld  will  be  opened 
to  the  hustling  American  drummer.  The 
influence  of  the  temperate  nations,  the 
example  of  their  peaceful  methods  of  con- 
ducting and  perpetuating  their  govern- 
ments, will  fall  upon  the  hot-blooded  but 
receptive  people  of  the  Latin  republics, 
and  will,  in  time,  end  their  cruel  and  waste- 
ful epidemic  of  revolutions.  The  school- 
book  and  geography  will  reach  remote 
plantations  under  the  shadow  of  the  Andes, 


and  be  found  in  the  thatched  huts  of  palm- 
crowned  isles.  Our  doctors,  whose  skill 
and  research  have  banished  yellow  fever 
from  Cuba,  will  safeguard  the  workers 
upon  the  great  canal  against  the  ravages 
of  one  of  the  most  deadly  climates  in  the 
world,  and  will  thus  teach  the  people  of 
tropic  ports  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
exercise  sanitary  control  over  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  to  their  prosperity. 
The  prejudice  of  the  Spanish-speaking' 
nations  toward  the  aggressive  people  of  the 
North,  which  has  prevailed  from  the  begin- 
ning, will  dissolve  as  the  full  import  of  this 
world-work  becomes  understood  by  them; 
and,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Central  and 
South  America  will  concede  to  Los  Esladoi 
Unidoi  del  Norde  that  confidence  and  good 
will  which  should  naturally  bind  together 
all  the  Americas. 
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In  spite  of  the  tight  feeling  in  her  throat,  the  tingling  of  her 
hands,  the  awful  humming  in  her  head — the  dreadfulness  of  it  all — 
she  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to  laugh.  She  caught  herself  thinking 
it  was  like  a  play,  and  a  rather  cheap,  melodramatic  play  at  that. 
It  flashed  through  her  mind  that  some  time  she  would  make  a 
Story  of  it,  only  it  was  such  a  highly-wrought  situation,  so  wild,  that 
she  did  not  believe  she  could  dispose  of  it  to  any  of  the  best  maga- 
zines. There  flitted  before  her  blurred  vision  the  cover  design  of  a 
periodical  which  might  take  it ;  and  then  she  grew  very  sick,  while 
something  seemed  hammering  it  into  her  head,  into  her  heart,  into 
every  bit  of  her,  that  the  future  of  her  dreams  and  toils  was  sinking 
to  black  nothing. 

A  half-hour  before  she  had  come  there  more  light  of  heart,  more 
full  of  hope,  more  joyful  than  she  had  ever  been  in  all  her  life. 
And  now  joy  and  hope  and  happiness  would  never  come  flooding 
into  her  heart  again.  The  sun  would  shine,  the  trees  wave,  the 
birds  sing,  and  yet — oh  ! — it  was  strange. 

The  coldness  of  her  hands  was  spreading  down  to  her  feet,  her 
throat  was  getting  tighter,  the  buzzing  in  her  head  louder.  And  it 
was  all  growing  funnier  I  She  could  feel  herself  about  to  give  way 
to  a  long,  loud  laugh  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  woman  saying : 

"  I  think  I  had  better  give  you  some  whiskey," 
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She  rather  resented  that,  and  so  she  sat  up  and  said  in  so  quiet 
and  even  a  voice  that  it  frightened  her ;  "  Oh  no,  thanic  you. 
I  don't  need  anything  of  that  sort.     I'm  going  now." 

But  she  did  not  go.  She  merely  slid  forward  in  her  chair, 
grasped  one  hand  in  the  other,  thinking  whimsically  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  law  of  physics  whereby  two  cold  hands  could  warm 
each  other,  and  then  she  looked  around  the  room. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  home,"  she  said,  after  the  manner  of 
one  malting  a  simple  observation. 

The  woman  looked  at  her  keenly,  a  touch  of  alarm  in  her  face. 
You  have  seen  it  many  times  before,"  she  answered. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  girl  vaguely,  "  before." 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  in  the  arch  between  the  library  and  the 
hall  and  looked  all  about.  Despite  the  hammecing  at  her  head, 
the  sick  feeling  that  was  all  over  her,  it  came  to  her  again  that  it 
was  like  a  play.  Her  mind  was  running  a  good  deal  to  plays  just 
now  because  she  was  hoping  that  after  awhile  some  one  might  want 
to  dramatize  her  book.  And  so  she  looked  all  about,  and  considered 
that  the  scene  would  be  very  effective.  The  shades  were  drawn 
just  right,  the  colors  were  good,  and  the  house  was  so  rich  and 
quiet  and  beautiful.  Even  the  costumes  were  right,  she  thought: 
the  woman  in  her  wine-colored  morning  gown,  and  she — the  girl — 
in  her  white  linen  shirt-waist  suit,  and  her  little  black  hat  with  its 
pert  sort  of  quill.     Yes,  that  was  surely  correct. 

She  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The  woman  came  and 
stood  there  beside  her,  and  they  looked  out  at  that  vista  alive  with 
the  sounds  and  smells  of  the  spring.  Two  of  their  friends  drove  by 
in  a  runabout,  and  they  both  nodded  and  smiled  at  them.  The 
girl  even  waved  her  hand,  wondering  as  she  did  so  whether  it  would 
ever  grow  warm  again.  "  I  suppose  they  think  we're  deep  in  what 
we'll  wear  to  the  dance  tonight,"  she  said  with  a  short,  sharp  kind 
of  laugh. 

The  woman  walked  out  on  the  porch  and  gave  a  twist  to  a 
vine  which  was  climbing  up  a  trellis.  The  girl  stood  there  looking 
at  her,  thinking  that  everything  of  tragedy  of  which  she  had  read 
in  books  was  wrong.  At  crucial  times  people  acted  just  as  they 
did  in  the  commonplace  hours — reaily  they  acted  more  so.  And 
that  would  be  a  good  feature  to  bring  out  in  the  piay.  The  tragedy 
of  the  play  must  be  very  quiet,  very  conventional,  and  commonplace. 

She  leaned  against  one  of  the  big  pillars  of  the  porch  and  looked 
at  the  woman.  She  had  never  thought  it  a  hard  face,  and  it  did 
not  look  hard  now ;   not  hard,  but  unfathomable,  inexorable. 
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"  There  are  a  number  of  things  I  might  do,"  she  began, 
speaking  in  the  musing  way  in  which  she  was  wont  to  discuss  the 
possible  actions  of  people  in  her  stories.  "I  might  fall  down  on 
my  knees  and  beg — beg  of  you  not  to  take  my  future  from  me, 
just  when  it  was  opening  up  to  me  like  this,  and  after  I  had  worked 
and  worked — you  know  how  I  have  worked,"  she  concluded  simply. 
"  But  I'll  not  beg,"  she  went  on.  "  I  don't  like  that  idea  at 
all.  And  I'll  not  reason,  though  there  are  things  which  might  be 
said  to  you  as  a  reasonable  woman — our  being  friends,  you  know, 
and  your  making  it  plain  you  intended  all  the  time  to  turn  on  me 
when  the  hour  came.  It  takes  the  sincerity  out  of  everything 
you've  done,  doesn't  it?" 

The  woman  turned,  a  trifle  of  appeal  in  her  attitude.  "  I  am 
going  to  trust  you  to  understand  that  after  you  have  thought  it 
over,"  she  said. 

"  But  I'll  not  beg,"  satd  the  girl,  not  following  this  new  drift, 
"  and  I'll  not  reason,  and  I'll  not  deny." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  woman,  making  the  first  call 
upon  her  great  gift  of  sarcasm. 

"  I  could  make  a  good  denial,"  said  the  girl  calmly.  "  I  was 
thinking  of  it  there,  when  you  told  me  what  you  were  going  to  do. 
You  have  no  idea  haw  many  things  I  thought  out  all  in  a  minute, 
and  how  clearly  they  all  came  to  me,  I  could  say  they  were 
literary  love-letters,  couldn't  I  ?  They're  really  very  impersonal  as 
I  remember  them.  I  could  say  I  gave  them  to  your  husband  to 
look  over — that  I  was  fixing  them  up  (or  publication.  There's  a 
publisher  I  know  very  well  who  would  say  I  had  had  coi 
with  him  about  them." 

"You  are  very  shrewd,"  said  the  woman  quietly. 

"I  could  be  if  I  wanted  to;  but  I  don't  want  to. 
I  haven't  heart  to  do  anything  of  that  sort.  I  don't  c 
about  denying  them.  I  did  write  Mr.  Kramer  &om< 
I  wrote  them"— let  me  see,  I'm  twenty-five  now,  and  I 
when  I  was  eighteen ;  that  was  seven  years  ago,  ' 

The  woman  turned  back  to  the' climbing  \ 
reply;  _ 

"  It's  queer  about  love-letters,"  pursued  the  girl.  "You  take 
a  girl  of  my — well,  we'll  say  temperament,  though  I  hate  the  word, 
and  there  comes  a  time  when  it's  as  necessary  to  write  love-letters 
as  it  is  to  breathe." 

Her  companion  flashed  her  a  quick  glance  betokening  an 
appreciation  of  just  tfie  thing  implied.     That  had  been  the  great 
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bond  between  them,  the  way  they  were  able  to  get  at  each  other. 
"I  think  that's  quite  true,"  she  said. 

The  girl  laughed.  "Now  aren't  we  queer?  It  isn't  at  all 
logical  for  you  to  admit  you  understand  that." 

"I  do  understand  it  though — perfectly." 

"Well,  anyway,  it's  true.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  didn't 
write  those  letters  to  your  husband  at  all." 

"No,  you  wrote  them  to  a  creature  of  your  ideals,"  and  the 
woman  smiled  bitterly. 

"Not  that  so  much,  but  I  wrote  them  to  the  man  most — I 
don't  mean  available — most  eligible,  I  guess,  for  them." 

They  both  laughed  a  little,  and  then  the  girl  turned  and  walked 
down  two  steps.  But  after  a  minute  she  turned  about  and  faced 
the  woman. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  life?" 
she  said,  tensely  now.  Nothing  but  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
rustling  of  the  trees,  the  strange,  sweet  sounds  of  the  spring,  broke 
the  silence.  "It's  having  to  pay  for  things  that  are  ail  used  upl" 
she  said  passionately.  "It's  living  through  things,  and  then  when 
you've  outlived  them,  and  are  up,  up  higher,  you  know,  to  have  to 
go  back  then,  then,  and  answer  for  them.  You  wouldn't  mind  it 
much  at  the  time,  when  they  meant  something  to  you,  when 
they're  worth  it,  but  when  thejr'rc  away  off,  outlived,  forgotten, 
then  to  have  them  come  back  and  stand  in  the  way  of  things  that 
are  vital — it's  hideous!" 

She  walked  back,  then,  and  leaned  once  more  against  the  pillar 
of  the  porch.  "You're  older  than  I  am,  you've  lived  more,  in  a 
way,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  woman  almost  confidingly,  "won't 
you  tell  me  why  it  is  they  can't  ask  us  for  the  price  of  our  bread 
when  the  taste  of  it  is  still  in  our  mouths  ?  When  the  strength  of 
it,  you  know,  is  still  in  our  blood  ?" 

The  woman  snapped  off  a  piece  of  vine  and  threw  it  to  the 
ground.  "I  must  go  in  now,"  she  said,  the  same  jerkiness  in  her 
voice  there  had  been  in  her  hand,  and,  as  the  door  closed  behind 
the  figure  in  the  wine-colored  morning  gown,  the  girl  knew  that 
the  woman  had  gone  because  she  had  been  afraid  to  stay. 

And  the  woman  stood  in  the  arch  between  the  library  and  the 
hall,  just  where  the  girl  had  stood  a  little  before,  and  she  said  to 
herself:  "When  she  looks  like  that,  talks  like  that,  I  almost  care 
for  her!  I,"  she  whispered,  passionately,  "I — care  for  anyone!" 
And  she  put  her  hands  to  her  face  and  tried  to  hold  back 
the  sobs. 
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II 

They  had  been  much  together  in  the  past  yeai — Mrs.  Kramer 
and  Christine  Holt.  People  said  it  was  nice  for  Christine,  which 
may  he  interpreted  that  it  was  nice  for  her  to  have  a  friend  with  a 
house  likeMrs.  Kramer's,  and  who  could  dothethingsforherwhich 
Mrs.  Kramer  could  do.  For  Christine  herself  did  not  live  in  a  beau- 
tiful house,  she  did  not  live  with  people  who  could  do  nice  things 
for  her,  or  who  cared  to.  That  was  why  they  said  it  was  very  nice 
for  Christine.  There  were  only  a  few,  only  one  or  two,  perhaps, 
who  could  look  a  little  farther  and  see  what  the  companionship  of 
a  girl  like  Christine  had  meant  to  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Kramer. 

The  woman  herself  was  one  of  the  few  who  put  the  obligation 
on  her  own  side.  She  knew  how  much  it  had  been  to  her  life  to 
know  such  a  girl  as  Christine,  and  she  was  quite  candid  now  as  she 
sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  looking  out  at  the  tops  of  the 
trees  which  she  could  see  from  her  bedroom  window.  She  was 
absolutely  frank  in  admitting  the  obligation.  Christine  had  come 
close  to  her,  and  had  taken  some  of  the  restlessness,  the  bitterness, 
from  her  life  in  the  past  year.     And  now  she 

She  rose  sharply,  and  stepping  into  an  alcove  of  the  room 
returned  after  a  minute  with  a  small  package.  A  very  small  pack- 
age it  was,  for  it  contained  in  all  but  six  letters.  She  did  not  open 
any  of  them  now,  but  just  sat  there  holding  them,  the  contact 
seemingly  giving  her  strength  of  purpose.  And  yet  her  face  was 
much  troubled.  It  seemed  a  big  storm  was  gathering  in  her  heart. 
"My  bitter,  hateful  life!"  she  sobbed  out  at  last;  and  then  she 
leaned  her  face  against  the  window,  her  mouth  drawn  in  lines 
of  pain. 

It  was  a  long  time  afterward  that  she  went  over  and  sat  down 
at  her  desk.  She  spread  a  writing  tablet  out  before  her,  she  dipped 
her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  then  she  sat  there,  motionless,  looking 
down  at  the  white  sheet.     At  last  she  began  to  write : 

"  I  know  you  are  wondering  about  it — wondering,  if  not  in  a 
personal,  at  least  in  an  impersonal  way.  You  are  trying,  after  that 
way  you  have,  to  analyze  the  situation,  to  get  at  my  motives,  to 
form  a  new  estimate  of  me  in  this  new  hghl  which  has  come  upon 
me.  I  know  that  is  what  you  are  doing,  and  so  1  will  help  you  a 
little.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  girl  I  once  was.  I  was 
something  hke  you  temperamentally.  I  grew  up  believing  in  such 
a  lot  of  foolish,  beautiful  things.  I  grew  up  among  my  ideals,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  tell  me  that  some  day  those  ideals  would  fall 
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upon  me  and  crush  me.  When  1  was  eighteen  I  met  Charlie 
Kramer — just  at  the  age  you  said  you  met  him.  There  is  no  need 
for  me  to  try  to  tell  you  what  this  first,  great,  short-lived  love  of 
mine  meant  to  me.  You  have  said  jt  in  your  letters,  and  said  it 
better  than  I  could  say  it  now.  Yes,  Christine,  he  made  the  songs 
of  the  birds  more  sweet,  he  made  the  stars  of  the  heavens  more 
numerous  and  more  beautiful,  he  made  the  quiet  of  the  night  more 
quiet,  the  hush  of  the  dawn  more  holy,  the  whole  world  more  full 
of  beauty  and  goodness  and  love.  I  know  that  letter  of  yours  by 
heart,  and  it  was  true  not  only  of  you  but  of  me.  1  think  it  has 
the  note  of  the  universal.  I  lived  fn  the  clouds,  in  a  dream,  in  a 
holy  something  that  was  wrapped  round  and  round  me.  I  idealized 
until  my  feet  never  so  much  as  touched  the  earth.  Life  was  a 
poem,  love  was  from  God — oh,  I  was  absurd,  and  I  was  happy  to 
the  full  extent  of  my  capacity  for  happiness ;  and  if  you  can  form 
any  true  estimate  of  the  kind  of  girl  I  was  you  must  know  that 
that  capacity  was  great. 

"  Such  was  the  I  that  married  Charlie  Kramer,  Isn't  it  part 
of  the  great  irony  of  things  that  a  girl  to  whom  love  was  a  sacra- 
ment should  be  given  to  a  man  who  looked  no  higher  than*  the 
clay  ?  To  me  it  was  for  eternity ;  to  him  it  was  a  thing  not  to 
outlast  the  passing  fancy.  Oh  !  you  don't  know,  Christine,  no  one 
knows,  God  doesn't  know,  what  I  suffered,  I  was  shocked, 
repelled,  sickened,  deadened  I  It  seemed  that  the  heavens  had 
tumbled  down,  that  the  color  of  the  world  had  changed  to  muddy 
grays — that  the  curves  had  gone  out  of  everything.  I  awoke  to 
find  myself  in  the  real  world,  alone  in  a  country  that  was  alien  to 
me,  and  the  memories  of  my  girlhood  would  rise  up  to  smite  and 
jeer  at  me.  I  had  nothing — not  memory,  not  hope,  not  God — 
nothing  I  I  sometimes  wonder  what  it  would  have  made  of  me  if 
I  had  been  a  stronger  character,  less  of  a  dreamer  and  more  of  a 
woman,  and  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  life  I  would  have  ^vorked  out 
for  myself  had  1  married  a  man  who  had  understood — who  had  cared  I 

"But  the  woman  I  am  is  more  vital  to  the  present  situation 
than  the  woman  I  might  have  been.  I  had  no  children,  and  I  was 
not  great  enough  of  soul  to  let  love  live  on  without  a  specific  thing 
at  which  to  direct  it.  There  was  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  so  it 
soured  within  me,  and  got  into  my  blood  and  poisoned  me. 

"  And  because  I  was  not  great  I  made  up  my  mind  that  some 
one  must  suffer  for  it.  That  idea  began  growing  up  in  me  almost 
at  the  first,  born  of  my  disappointment,  the  outgrowth  of  my 
shattered  ideals — this  stern,  never-to-be-changed,  primitive  idea  that 
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some  one  must  su&er  for  it.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  which  I 
believed  in,  as  the  grim  years  draped  on,  was  this  idea  of  retribu- 
tion, that  I — I — must  put  my  finger  on  something  that  was  quivering 
flesh  and  give  it  pain.  I  could  more  easily  give  up  my  life  than  put 
away  that  one  idea  which  throbs  within  my  shriveled  heart. 

"  I  think  you  know  Charlie  Kramer  too  well  to  ask  why  I  do 
not  fix  upon  htm  as  the  target  for  retribution.  You  cannot  bring 
suffering,  Christine,  where  there  is  not  capacity — the  fine,  high- 
strung  kind  of  suffer- 
ing, the  kind  I  must 
exact.  Suffering  of  the 
highest  type  must  come 
from  someone  with  a 
soul.  He  has  had 
many  so-called  affairs 
since  those  early  days 
married  life. 
But  they  were  not  the 
kind  of  women  you 
and  I  are,  Christine — 
they  did  not  know 
what  love  meant,  and 
so  they  did  not  move 
me  in  the  least.  Then 
one  day  I  heard  him 
say  to  one  of  his  men 
friends :  '  That  little 
Holt  girl  is  home  from 
college — goingtospend 
her  vacation  here. 
Jove!  —  but  that  girl 
has  a  way  of  looking 

,        ,  "  lOVE.  BOT  THAT  GIRL  HAS  A  WAY  OF  EiOOKIHO 

upstairs,    very    slowly,  at  a  man  - 

and  I  sat  down  by  the 

window  and  looked,  unseeingly,  out  across  the  tree  tops.  That 
shriveled  heart  in  me  was  very  much  alive  now.  It  was  like  a 
great  something  ready  to  spring  upon  its  long  awaited  prey.  It 
wasn't  his  voice,  it  wasn't  anything  he  did,  it  was  something  within 
myself,  something  I  suppose  we  must  call  intuition,  whicl)  told  me 
that  you — poor  iittl^  you,  Christine — were  the  bit  of  quivering  flesh 
upon  which  I  was  to  work  my  idea  of  retribution. 
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"I  knew  you  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  that  summer,  in  a  more 
or  less  harmless  way.  I  knew  that  he  made  love  to  you,  and  that 
he  made  you  care  for  him:  he  has  the  gift  of  feigning  the  things 
that  are  highest,  and  making  the  best  of  us  feel — until  we  have 
cause  to  know  otherwise — that  he  knows  and  understands.  And  then 
you  went  back  to  college,  and  you  wrote  out  your  heart  to  him  in 
six  beautiful,  passionate  letters.  Oh  poor  little  Christine — he  was 
so  unworthy  of  those  letters !  I  came  upon  him  one  day  reading 
them  over,  smirking  fairly — a  great,  vulgar  smirk  of  vanity — because 
a  woman  had  written  them  to  him.  I  watched  him  put  them 
away,  and  then  I  went  and  took  them. 

I  think  I  had  something  of  the  cunning  of  the  maniac  about 
it — I  waited,  I  said  nothing.  I  could  have  waited  years  and  years 
for  the  right  time  to  come.  When  I  began  cultivating  your  friend- 
ship last  year  it  was  because  you  had  a.  certain  gruesome  fascination 
for  me.  You  can  understand,  can't  you?  When  I  saw  that  you 
resented  my  advances,  and  knew  it  was  repugnant  to  you  to  think 
of  being  friends  with  me,  I  fairly  rejoiced,  for  I  saw  you  were  made 
of  the  kind  of  stuff  that  is  capable  of  suffering.  And  then,  Chris- 
tine, as  time  went  on  I  grew  very  fond  of  you.  In  my  way  I  have 
been  sincere.  My  friendship  has  been  real.  It  could  be  real, 
because  it  is  something  so  utterly  apart  from  this  idea  of  retribution 
which  you,  Christine,  are  to  help  me  work  out.  Don't  you  see 
how  it  all  shaped  itself  to  my  ends?  You  began  telling  me  about 
this  man — about  Oscar  Fairchild.  I  knew  that  he  was  the  love  of 
your  maturer  years,  that  your  love  for  him  was  the  greater  love  of 
a  woman's  rounded  soul — the  calmer,  more  enduring  love  which 
follows  the  early-day  romance.  I  understand  all  about  that;  I 
know  the  way  in  which  you  care  for  him;  I  know  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  anything  which  may  have  gone  before. 

"And  all  the  while  you  talked  to  me  about  your  book.  I 
knew  you  were  putting  your  whole  life  into  that  book.  And  so 
when  you  came  to  me  this  morning  and  said  that  the  publishers 
with  whom  you  had  most  wanted  your  book  to  find  favor  had 
accepted  it,  I  told  you  if  you  did  not  write  them  recalling  your  book, 
if  you  did  not  turn  it  over  to  me,  relinquishing  it  forever,  that  I 
would  read  those  six  unfettered  letters  to  the  man  for  whom  you 
cared.  You  can  have  your  book,  or  you  can  have  your  love;  you 
cannot  have  them  both.  In  making  you  choose  I  am  subjecting 
you  to  the  finest  kind  of  suffering  a  woman  like  you  could  be  asked 
to  endure.  My  hour  has  come  ;  someone  is  p^ing,  dearly.  I  think 
you  can  see  it  is  something  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
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friends.  I  seem  to  have  two  sets  of  feelings  about  it.  The  one  is 
the  part  of  me  which  might  have  been  a  mother.  I  am  longing  to 
stand  over  you,  to  protect  you,  and  to  help  you.  I  sufier  with  you 
when  that  mother-set  of  feelings  takes  hold  of  me.  But  the  other 
set  is  the  real  me,  Christine;  not  the  me  which  might  have  been, 
but  the  me  which  is.  Nothing  you  could  say,  nothing  I  could  say 
myself,  nothing  which  could  happen,  could  change  this  idea  of 
making  someone  pay  for  the  suffering  I  have  endured,  and  that 
logical  someone  is  you. 

"  I  wonder  which  you  will  take?  I  confess  I  do  not  know. 
If  I  knew  you  less  well  I  would  say  that  you  would  recall  your 
book.  But  I  know  that  book  has  been  your  life,  Christine.  And 
yet,  uHll  you  be  brave  enough,  sacrificial  enough  to  say  that  you 
will  live  without  love?  Will  you  be  willing  to  lose,  not  merely 
him,  but  his  faith  in  you  ?  There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  your 
understanding  of  human  nature  will  tell  you.  There  is  no  chance 
that  he  will  listen  to  the  letters,  and  then  go  to  you  and  say, 
'Christine,  you  were  young,  unguidcd;  you  did  not  understand; 
we  will  let  it  go.'  Men  are  not  like  that,  Christine,  as  I  think 
you  know. 

"  Isn't  it  all  strange — and  awful  I  But  my  life  has  been  strange 
and  awful.  It  would  be  different  were  I  a  greater  woman.  I  do 
not  know  that  you  will  ever  see  this.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
will  ever  see  it.  But  1  am  glad  that  I  wrote  it,  for  it  has  made 
things  more  clear  to  me ;  it  has  helped  to  put  me  right  with  myself. 

"You're  thinking  about  it  now,  Christine — your  big  gray  eyes 
looking  far  into  space.  I'm  sony  it  had  to  be  you;  you  had  no 
mother,  you  have  been  lonely,  and — and  yet,  Christine,  you  are  the 
logical  one,  and  mmeone  has  got  to  pay!" 

Ill 

Within  an  hour  after  she  reached  home  Christine  Holt  wrote 
a  letter  to  her  publishers,  recalling  her  book.  It  was  the  primitive 
woman  of  her  which  did  it,  that  essentially  human  in  her  heart 
which  called  out  for  love  as  the  thing  she  could  not  do  without. 
She  thought  very  little  about  the  book  as  she  wrote  the  letter,  except 
in  a  half-impersonal  way  that  it  was  an  awful  thing,  and  unjust. 

Her  great  idea  was  to  get  the  letter  ofi,  to  get  the  reply,  and 
have  it  all  settled  up.  The  one  thing  in  the  world  which  really 
mattered  now  was  that  Oscar  Fairchild  should  never  see  those 
awful  letters  which  she  had  written  so  long  ago.  Words  from 
them,  sentences  from  them  which  she  would  have  supposed  she  had 
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forgotten,  came  up  to  torture  her  now.  She  ran  out  and  posted 
her  letter,  and  then  she  came  and  paced  back  and  forth  in  her 
room,  her  face  (lushing  hotly  as  floods  of  those  awful  memories 
would  rush  over  her  with  all  their  tormenting  vividness. 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  was  ashamed  I — it  seemed  the  very  humiliation  of  it  would 
madden  her.  That  part  of  her  life  had  heen  as  something  which 
had  slipped  away  from  her,  something  in  the  past  which  supplicated 
for  tolerance.  And  now  it  had  stepped  into  the  present,  stepped 
in  as  a  grim  and  hideous  thing  which  was  to  lay  its  hand  upon  the 
future.  Was  that  the  way  it  was  in  life?  Were  the  things  of 
yesterday — the  forgotten,  the  outlived — forever  stepping  in  to  put 
their  mark  on  the  things  of  tomorrow  ? 

It  was  so  close  and  desolate  in  her  room  that  she  got  up  and 
put  on  her  things,  saying  to  herself  that  she  would  take  the  Ninth 
Street  car.  Taking  the  Ninth  Street  car  meant  getting  to  the 
woods,  and  many  times  when  characters  in  the  book  would  not 
behave,  or  when  things  at  home  made  her  a  little  more  unhappy 
than  usual,  Christine  had  taken  that  Ninth  Street  car. 

As  she  sat  in  it  now  there  came  back  to  her  that  strange  sense 
of  the  outward  commonplaceness  of  things  that  were  tragic.  She 
supposed  she  looked  just  as  she  had  looked  yesterday;  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  so  much  in  her  life  had  changed,  her  hat  was  pinned 
on  just  as  straight,  her  jacket  pulled  down  with  the  same  care 
against  wrinkles.  It  was  strange  that  when  the  heart  beneath  that 
jacket  was  beating  so  passionately  she  should  think  of  such  a  thing 
as  wrinkles.  To  the  people  in  the  car  she  looked  just  as  she  looked 
yesterday,  yesterday! — when  the  world  was  all  bright  and  beautiful. 

There  was  something  which  always  seemed  to  go  from  the 
soul  of  the  woods  into  the  soul  of  Christine  Holt — something  big 
and  tranquil,  something  which  wrapped  her  round  and  round  with 
peace,  and  breathed  over  her  a  spirit  of  quiet.  She  sat  down  on  a 
familiar  log  now,  leaned  her  head  against  a  tree,  and  letting  the 
sounds  and  odors  of  the  spring  sweep  in  upon  her  she  waited  for 
that  adjustment,  that  calming  something  which  she  was  sure  would 
come  to  her  out  there  in  the  bigness  and  the  quiet.  At  last  her 
face  cleared  to  something  that  was  half  a  smile.  After  all,  she  was 
to  have  him.  The  fact  that  she  was  giving  up  her  book,  relin- 
quishing all  of  that  for  which  the  book  stood,  failed  to  come  to  her 
with  the  sharpness  she  might  have  anticipated.  She  was  too  tired 
to  think  about  it.  Tired  1 — she  was  so  utterly  tired  that  if  Oscar 
Fairchild  were  there  she  would  put  her  head  down  on  his  breast 
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and  lose  the  consciousness  of  everything  in  the  world  save  the  rest, 
the  solace,  that  was  in  his  presence.  He  was  like  the  woods — big, 
and  soothing,  and  steadying;  and  Christine,  poor  little  Christine — 
she  was  full  of  conflicts. 

It  was  that  which  made  the  emptiness,  the  bitterness,  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Kramer.  She  had  no  one  to  mean  to  her  what  the 
woods  meant,  and  mean  it  in  its  huii'.an  sense.  Strangely  enough 
it  was  pity,  not  resentment,  which  rushed  into  the  girl's  heart  at 
thought  of  Mrs.  Kramer,  and  plainly  as  though  she  had  seen  it 
upon  those  sheets  of  paper,  she  could  read  the  story  of  that  life. 

She  did  not  dwell  upon  it,  though,  for  it  was  her  own  life,  the 
turbulent,  far  from  happy  life  of  Christine  Holt  which  crowded  into 
her  consciousness,  and  asked  for  judgments.  The  first  thing  she 
could  remember  about  her  childhood  was  that  one  day  a  little 
neighbor  girl  had  put  her  arms  about  her  and  hugged  her  very  tight 
and  cried  out:  "Oh  Christine — I  love  you  so!"  And  Christine 
had  jumped  up  and  down  in  great  joy,  and  she  had  skipped  all 
about  the  yard,  and  laughed  and  danced,  for  she  was  so  happy 
because  the  little  neighbor  girl  loved  her.  Though  she  had  not 
known  it,  that  was  the  thing  Christine  had  wanted  all  the  time, 
and  no  one  before  had  ever  said:  "Oh  Christine — I  love  you  so!  " 

And  in  the  years  which  followed,  the  years  of  her  awakening 
womanhood,  there  were  few,  pitifully  few,  who  said  it.  They 
said  she  was  a  strange  girl — some  saw,  even  then,  that  she  was  a 
talented  girl — but  there  were  no  understanding,  loving  eyes  to  look 
within  Christine's  heart  and  see  the  great  waves  of  love  which  were 
wanting  to  pour  themselves  out  upon  some  one  who  was  waiting 
for  them. 

It  was  in  the  fullness  of  her  girlhood's  bloom,  after  a  lonely 
childhood,  a  childhood  so  full  of  strange  fancies  as  to  leave  her  heart 
crowded  with  unspoken  things,  that  Charlie  Kramer  came  and 
talked  to  her  of  love.  He  frightened  her  at  first,  but  he  gave  her 
the  first  glimpse  of  a  world  of  reality  akin  to  the  world  of  dreams, 
and  because  she  was  hungry  for  the  things  he  said  she  read  into 
them  beauties  which  were  not  there.  She  had  thought  she  was 
living  a  poem,  while  in  truth — she  could  sec  it  quite  plainly  now — 
she  had  risen  to  no  greater  heights  than  the  breaking  of  a  law. 

It  was  hard  for  her,  though,  to  force  herself  now  to  a  real  sense 
of  the  wrong  done — a  wrong  for  which  she  must  pay.  She  could 
remember  that,  when  writing  the  letters,  she  would  sometimes 
forget  ail  about  Charlie  Kramer.  They  were  as  the  mere  letting 
out  of  things  pent  up  within  her  heart,  and  she  had  been  conscious 
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when  she  posted  them  that  he  would  not  know  just  what  they 
were  about.  Then  there  had  come  the  awakening,  the  turning  on 
of  the  glare  of  reality,  the  disappointment — half  humorous  and 
half  bitter — the  living  away  from  it,  the  growing  beyond  it.  And 
it  was  now,  with  her  opened  eyes,  her  fuller  understanding,  her 
nicer  appreciations,  now  in  this  hour  of  her  maturity,  that  she  was  . 
asked  to  give  up  the  future  in  payment  for  the  blindness  of  the  past  I 

She  went  to  bed  early  that  night,  for  she  thought  exhaustion 
might  bring  sleep,  and  it  would  be  blessed  to  forget  all  about  it  for 
a  time.  But  the  quiet  of  the  night  only  quickened  her  perceptions, 
and  as  she  lay  there  staring  up  into  the  dark  there  was  a  restlessness, 
a  soreness  of  spirit,  which  had  not  been  upon  her  out  in  the  woods. 
The  thought  of  Oscar  Fairchild  was  not  the  balm  to  her  now  that 
it  had  been  then.  It  did  not  seem  now  that  if  she  could  only  put 
her  head  down  upon  his  breast  nothing  else  would  matter.  Other 
things  would  matter  1  The  thing  which  stood  out  biggest  of  all  in 
her  consciousness  now  was  her  book.  She  was  alive  with  memories 
of  other  nights  when  she  had  been  restless,  unhappy;  and  she 
knew  it  was  the  book  which  had  been  a  solace  to  her  then.  The 
book  was  as  something  which  was  born  when  she  herself  was  born. 
Even  in  her  lonely  childhood  the  book  had  been  part  of  her  life; 
not  as  a  book  then,  but  as  strange  fancies  which  took  her  away 
from  the  things  which  were  not  lovely. 

She  was  sitting  up  in  bed  now,  her  large  gray  eyes  peering  out 
into  the  dark  as  though  it  held  the  story  of  the  future  years.  It 
was  with  a  great  rush  of  hot  blood  to  her  cheeks  there  came  to 
her  the  thought  that  she  had  bartered  her  book  for  happiness. 
That  thing  which  had  been  all  in  all  to  her,  which  had  redeemed, 
glorified  her  hfe,  she  had  kicked  into  the  dust  just  because  she 
wanted  that  gift  of  love — rest. 

Her  throat  was  growing  very  tight.  After  all,  would  the 
sacrifice  of  the  book  be  of  any  avail  ?  Would  that  love  which  had 
stood  for  peace,  for  a  beautiful,  serene  kind  of  happiness,  ever  be 
again  to  her  what  it  had  been  before?  Would  joy  come  to  her 
after  she  had  sold  her  very  soul  to  gain  that  joy  ? 

She  threw  back  the  covers,  a  kind  of  dry  sob  in  her  throat, 
and,  slipping  out  of  bed,  stole  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Pulling  open  a  drawer  of  her  desk,  she  took  out  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  of  her  book.  Then,  with  the  fee!  of  it,  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  there,  she  broke  down.  She  pressed  the 
sheets  of  paper  tight  against  her  face,  and  cried  as  she  had  never 
cried  before  in  all  the  years. 
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When  the  sobs  had  spent  themselves  she  was  more  calm. 
She  stood  there  patting  the  sheets  of  paper  much  as  though  she 
were  soothing  an  injured  child.  "Christine  will  stand  it! "she 
murmured  passionately.  "  Christine  will  stand  it  all — and  you, 
you  shall  have  life,  and  triumph,  and  power.      You've  earned  it. 

She  sank  to  her  knees  then,  her  hei 
always  stood  beside  her  desk,  her  face  s 
of  paper.     With  that  acute  flash  of  v 
hours  she  could  see  the  years  stretch 
see  herself  unloved,  uncomforted,  ( 


;ad  falling  to  the  chair  which 
till  resting  against  the  sheets 
1  which  comes  in  crucial 
:  before  her.     She  could 

luld  see  herself  tired,  lonely; 


but  withal  she  only  pressed  those  pages  of  her  book  tighter  to  her 
burning  face.  It  seemed  to  the  gtrl  that  she  had  been  true  to  the 
best  that  was  in  her,  to  the  things  which  something  told  her  in  this 
solemn  hour  of  the  night  were 
the  highest  things  of  all.  The 
book  was  her  beliefs,  her  senti- 
ments ;  it  was  her  soul,  herself ; 
and  no  matter  how  other  things 
shaped  themselves  it  must  live, 
must  work  out  its  destiny. 

At  last  she  put  the  book 
away.  She  stood  there  irreso- 
lutely for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  she  slipped  on  a  dressing 
gown  and  crept  stealthily  down- 
stairs. They  were  all  asleep, 
they  would  not  know  —  and 
then  it  would  be  all  over. 

"The  Western  Union? 
Yes,  I  have  a  message.  You 
got  the  address  ?  '  Please  dis- 
regard letter  you  will  receive 
from  me  dated  twenty-second  ; 
I  accept  your  terms,  and  thank 
you  for  them.'  It's  Miss  Holt. 
Yes,  Christine  Holt.  No, 
charge  it  y>  me.    Thank  you." 

"They'll  call  it  one  of  the 
eccentricities  of  genius,"  she 
told  herself  almost  gaily,  as  she 
crept  back  into  bed.   And  then  "  i  accept  your  terms" 
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the  gray  eyes  closed,  the  healthful  flush  of  youth  came  to  her 
checks,  and  Christine  Holt  was  in  that  land  where  problems  and 
sorrows  enter  not. 

IV 

It  was  chilly  that  May  evening,  and  Mrs.  Kramer  ordered  a 
fire  in  the  library.  While  it  was  being  laid  she  made  herself  busy 
about  the  room,  putting  away  books  that  had  been  left  upon  the 
tables,  giving  a  touch  to  a  picture  here,  adjusting  a  shade  there, 
doing  things  as  one  who  is  seeking  the  calm  of  occupation.  She 
left  the  room  then,  and  when  she  returned  she  carried  in  her  hand 
a  small  package  done  up  in  yellowish  paper  and  tied  with  bluish 
cord.  This  she  placed  upon  a  table  near  the  lire,  and  after  looking 
all  around  the  room  sat  down.  The  hour  in  which  she  was  to  turn 
the  balance,  to  work  out  the  idea  which  had  become  flesh  of  her 
flesh  and  bone  of  her  bone,  was  very  close  at  hand.  She  was 
waiting  for  Oscar  Fairchild,  and  when  he  came  she  would  open  the 
small  package  which  lay  on  the  table  near  her. 

She  was  thinking  now  that  she  would  have  been  much  dis> 
appointed  in  Christine  bad  the  girl  given  up  her  book.  She  would 
not  have  been  Christine  had  she  done  that :  she  would  have  been 
the  normal,  average  woman,  and  she  would  have  been  less  brave — 
and  Mrs.  Kramer  loved  bravery. 

The  girl's  attitude  all  through  had  been  full  of  a  daring  which 
Mrs.  Kramer  liked.  Christine  bad  never  made  allusion  to  what 
had  taken  place  between  tbem,  and  she  had  gone  on  much  as 
usual.  She  had  made  no  move  to  indicate  that  she  thought  a 
mitigation  of  Mrs.  Kramer's  attitude  possible.  She  had  talked 
freely  about  the  bringing  out  of  her  book,  of  her  hopes  for  it,  and 
her  great  impatience  to  see  how  it  looked  in  print.  She  said  she 
was  even  now  thinking  of  another  book — a  book  which  she  thought 
would  be  harder  to  handle,  but  of  greater  possibilities.  For  the 
other  book  was  to  be  the  life  of  a  woman,  and  the  fmt  book  had 
been  the  life  of  a  girl.  That  was  the  nearest  Christine  had  come 
to  speaking  in  words  of  the  new  forces  which  had  entered  into  her 
life.  And  she  spoke  of  Oscar  Fairchild  just  as  she  had  always 
spoken  of  him.  She  told  that  he  was  coming  to  see  her,  and  that 
they  were  making  plans  to  be  married  very  soon. 

But  there  was  a  diSerence  in  Christine,  a  subtle  difference 
which  the  older  woman  was  quick  to  discern.  Not  alone  in  her 
general  attitude,  but  in  the  little  things — in  the  modulations  of  her 
voice,  in  the  poise  of  her  head,  the  clasp  of  her  hand,  Christine 
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gave  evidence  of  2  something  held  back,  a  force,  a  power  in  reserve, 
a  sort  of  masterful  acceptance  of  the  inevitable.  She  had  that 
optimism  of  rare  souls  which  lies  in  making  the  best  of  destiny. 
She  would  sip  from  the  cup  of  joy  every  drop  which  she  could 
claim,  and  when  the  cup  was  taken  from  her  she  would  not 
ciy  out. 

With  Mrs.  Kramer  it  had  ceased  utterly  to  be  a  matter  between 
her  and  Christine;  everything  of  the  personal,  the  specific,  had 
gone  out  of  it.  It  was  not  merely  an  idea  with  her — it  had  become 
a  religion;  and  she  had  that  devotion  to  it,  that  zeal  in  its  execu- 
tion, which  religionists  have  had  all  through  the  ages.  The  fact 
that  there  was  ruthlessness  in  it,  that  it  must  cause  suSering,  was 
no  more  an  appeal  to  her  than  it  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  zealots 
of  all  time.  Her  cruelty  grew  out  of  her  belief,  and  it  was  made 
adamant  by  her  devotion. 

Then  Oscar  Fairchild  was  standing  in  the  door,  and  she  rose 
and  held  out  her  hand.  She  had  met  him  before,  but  she  looked 
at  him  now  with  another  interest  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
interview  that  was  before  them.  She  looked  at  him  wondering 
what  he  would  do  and  say,  wondering  how  he  would  take  it  all. 
She  thought,  as  she  looked  into  his  face,  that  here  would  be  a  test 
of  the  stuff  that  men  are  made  of.  For  in  Oscar  Fairchild  she  had 
the  normal,  average  man  of  the  better  sort.  He  would  do  very 
nearly  what  the  natural,  primitive  man  would  do.  He  would  not 
rise  to  the  great  heights  of  the  exceptional.  He  would  stand  on 
the  wide,  sane  plane  of  the  average. 

Her  conviction  as  to  that  grew  more  settled  after  they  had  sat 
there  talking  for  a  few  minutes.  He  had  come  there  to  see  her  as 
Christine's  best  friend,  had  come  because  he  would  know  and  be 
liked  by  the  friends  of  the  girl  he  was  to  marry.  As  he  talked 
Mrs.  Kramer  smiled  a  little.  To  the  man  Christine  was  different 
and  apart  from  all  the  other  women  of  the  world.  And  he  held 
her  so,  not  because  of  a  fact  that  Christine  actually  was  different, 
but  because  he  gloved  her;  and,  loving  her,  it  was  the  normal, 
average  attitude. 

And  then,  in  a  sense,  Mrs.  Kramer  lost  sight  of  him  as  an 
individual,  as  Christine's  lover,  and  she  looked  over  at  him  as 
representative  of  the  type  of  normal,  average  man.  Regarding  him 
as  such,  she  was  possessed  of  a  keen  desire  to  know,  in  actuality, 
what  he  would  think  of  things. 

So  she  began  telling  him  how  she  liked  to  think  out  stories, 
how  she  thought  she  had  a  little  gift  for  seeing  them,  though  she 
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could  not  construct.  She  thought  of  them,  of  course,  in  connec- 
tion with  Christine,  thinking  that  perhaps  sometime  Christine 
might  write  them. 

There  was  one  in  particular,  she  told  him,  which  had  lain  in 
her  mind  for  a  long  time.  She  was  going  to  tell  it  to  Christine 
before  long,  but  she  was  not  sure  of  part  of  it,  and  she  wanted  a 
man's  point  of  view  upon  it.  She  said,  with  a  half -embarrassed 
laugh,  that  in  the  crude  telling  it  would  sound  much  liice  other 
Stories  of  that  kind,  but  that  he  must  consider  it  with  a  view  to 
the  touches,  to  the  artistic,  sympathetic  treatment  which  Christine 
could  give  it  so  well. 

The  woman  leaned  far  forward  in  her  thair,  then  she  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together,  looked  over  into  Oscar  Fairchild's  clean, 
open,  honorable  face,  and  began,  unconsciously  at  first,  pleading 
for  Christine.  He  looked  at  her  strangely;  he  had  not  supposed 
her  to  be  a  woman  of  such  intensity.  And  he  had  not  known 
before  that  she  had  a  very  wonderful  face.  He  did  not  know,  he 
3  way  of  knowing,  that  he  was  getting  a  glimpse,  not  of  the 
1  who  was,  but  of  that  woman  who  might  have  been.  And 
he  did  not  know — how  should  he  know  ? — that  it  was  the  first 
time  since  she  had  gone  into  her  long  sleep  that  the  other  woman 
had  sprung  out  into  the  heat  and  glare  of  life. 

Then  she  had  finished,  and  she  looked  long  into  his  face,  her 
eyes  continuing,  reiterating,  the  things  her  lips  had  said.  Her 
words  seemed  still  to  throb  through  the  room;  the  very  air  was 
vibrant  with  the  soul-power  she  had  thrown  into  them. 

"You  tell  it  wonderfully,"  he  said.  "  Christine  should  have 
heard  you  this  time,  for  I  do  not  believe  you  could  ever  tell  it  just 
like  that  again  :  the  starved,  lonely  life  the  girl  had  led,  the  way 
love  came  to  her  in  answer  to  a  real  need,  and  then  the  way  she 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  what  had  been  given  her,  and  grew  out  of 
it,  and  developed  into  that  kind  of  woman — you  put  it  splendidly, 
Mrs.  Kramer,  I  admit  that  you  raise  it  clear  out  of  the  vein  of 
the  commonplace ;  and  yet,  do  you  know  " — he  laughed,  as  in  antici- 
pation of  what  she  would  term  his  pri^ishness — '  I  don't  just  like 
the  idea  of  Christine  writing  a  story  of  that  kind." 

"Why?"  she  asked  sharply;  "don't  you  want  her  to  write 
of  life?" 

"Of  life,  of  course;  but  of  the  other  phase  of  things — of  the 
kinds  of  things,  Mrs.  Kramer,  that  you  could  read  to  one  person, 
or  to  two  persons,  without — well,  without  hurrying  over  a  little  of 
it,  you  know." 
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She  turned  away  from  him,  then,  and  looked  into  the  fire. 
"And  what  do  you  think  ot  the  man  in  the  story  ?"  she  asked  at 
last.  "Do  you  think  the  average  man,  the  man  in  real  life,  would 
have  been  great  enough  to  understand — to  feel  that  her  soul  was 
not  tarnished? — wjis  none  the  less  great?" 

To  care  for  her  just  as  though  such  a  thing  had  never  hap- 
pened, you  mean?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  minute,  "that  part  of  it  will  pass  all 
right  in  a  story.  We  expect  the  idealization  of  things  in  books, 
don't  we  ?  Actually,  of  course,  it  would  have  made  a  tremendous 
difference." 

"He  would  have  turned  against  her?"  she  asked,  with  a 
strange  timidity. 

The  man  hesitated :    "I  don't  just  know.     I  think  he  would." 

She  glanced  at  him  then  with  a  fierce  impetuousness,  as  though 
■he  would  sound  again  the  old  plea  against  the  injustice  of  men  to 
women.  But  with  her  very  lips  hot  with  protesting  words  there 
came  to  her  the  sense  of  their  utter  futility,  and  she  turned  and 
looked  with  strange  white  face  into  the  fire. 

She  had  failed.  She  had  made  her  plea,  made  it  unpremedi- 
tatedly,  made  it  with  all  the  soul  and  power  that  was  in  her,  and  she 
had  failed.     And  now — now —  ? 

There  was  one  minute,  a  minute  of  such  kind  as  stands  out 
from  a  whole  lifetime  of  years,  when  that  idea  which  had  molded 
her  very  soul  was  wavering.  But  before  she  could  reach  for  the 
package  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  that  minute  had  passed,  and  the 
passion  of  years,  the  passion  for  retribution,  for  making  someone 
pay,  had  come  back  into  its  own. 

She  reached  over  and  took  the  letters.  She  sat  erect  in  her 
chair,  as  one  about  to  open  a  subject,  but  even  then  she  did  not 
speak.  For  in  the  fire  she  was  seeing  strange  visions.  She  could 
see  the  suffering  faces  of  women,  she  could  see  the  white  hands 
reached  out  in  imploration,  and  she  could  see  the  open,  bleeding 
hearts.  And  back  of  the  women  were  the  faces  of  the  average, 
normal  men— the  good  men,  the  honorable  men,  the  men  who 
would  not  understand.  She  saw  that  women  suffered  because  of 
the  two  kinds  of  men  who  made  up  the  world — the  men  like 
Charlie  Kramer,  who  dragged  all  that  was  best  in  them  into  the 
dust;  and  the  good,  normal  men  like  Oscar  Fairchild,  who  made 
women  suffer  because  they  did  not,  would  not,  understand. 

She  checked  a  sob  in  her  throat,  and  the  man  looked  at  her  in 
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tilent  wonder.  He  knew  that  she  had  forgotten  him,  that  she  did 
not  want  to  talk.  He  supposed  she  was  thinking  of  something  in 
her  own  life,  something  suggested  by  the  story  she  had  told  so  elo- 
quently. Perhaps — yes,  undoubtedly,  that  was  it — the  story  was 
the  story  of  her  own  life.  Christine  had  told  him  that  Mrs.  Kramer 
was  a  strange  woman,  and  so  he  settled  deep  in  his  chair  and  waited 
for  her  to  break  the  silence. 

And  the  woman  lost  everything  else  in  this  awful  sense  of  the 
suffering  which  the  world  must  bring  to  women.  It  was  not  her- 
self now,  it  was  not  Christine,  it  was  women — the  sufiering  faces, 
the  white  hands,  the  bleeding  hearts  which  she  could  see  in  the 
fire.  Her  heart  went  out  in  one  great  throb  of  pity  for  women, 
women  who  must  suffer,  women  who  must  lose  their  ideals,  women 
who  must  be  misunderstood.  If  there  was  only  something  to  do 
about  it,  some  way  to  relieve,  mitigate  it,  some  way  to  bring  com- 
pensation! She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  That  word — compen- 
sation I  It  was  crowding  upon  her,  surrounding  her,  pushing  at 
something  in  her.  It  crowded  and  crowded,  it  was  making  her 
dizzy,  it  was  pushing  at  those  props  which  she  had  builded  up  for 
herself  during  all  the  years.  It  was  as  though  a  terrible  war  was 
going  on  about  her ;  compensation  and  retribution  were  pitted  in  a 
terrible,  dizzying  war  of  words.  The  years  of  the  past  were  crumb- 
ling; the  props  were  shaking.  Where  was  she  going?  What 
should  she  do  ? 

She  heard  the  man  stirring  in  his  chair.  She  knew  he  was 
about  to  go  away,  "  Wait ! "  she  said  with  a  fierce  imperativeness, 
and  then  she  held  her  face  in  both  her  hands  and  looked  into  the 
fire.  Something  was  coming  to  her — something  was  to  be  born 
from  out  this  conflict  of  words.  There  was  another  word  fighting 
for  a  place  in  the  fire,  and  the  other  word — the  other  word — 

The  man  sat  there  and  uraited  in  wondering  silence,  while  the 
1  looked  into  the  fire,  her  face  tragic  with  strange  conflict. 


Christine  waited  for  Oscar  Fairchild  that  night  with  a  strong 
sense  of  her  hour  of  surrender  being  close  at  hand.  All  the  while 
she  had  been  with  him  in  the  past  few  days  she  had  been  alive  with 
the  feeling  that  she  must  crowd  in  the  joy,  that  no  hour  must  go 
unfilled  with  something  vital,  that  she  must  live  enough  to  give  her 
memories  for  all  the  years  that  were  to  come.  Sometimes  she 
would  forget,  and  would  sit  there  near  him  wrapped  in  a  quiet  con- 
tent ;  and  then  something  would  rouse  her,  and  every  nerve  of  her 
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being  would  call  out  that  she  must  hurry,  that  every  minute  she 
lived  now  must  be  a  minute  to  be  remembered.  That  great  strug- 
gle to  hurry  happiness — that,  and  the  sense  of  insecurity,  of 
something  hanging  over  her,  had  left  her  very  worn. 

And  yet  Christine  Holt  came  very  close  to  being  beautiful  that 
night.  The  little  tired  droop  of  her  mouth,  the  wistfulness  that 
was  in  her  face,  the  appeal  of  love  which  shone  from  her  eyes— all 
of  that,  and  then  the  resolution,  the  strength,  which  was  back  of 
it  all,  made  it  a  face  not  easy  to  forget. 

She  wondered  why  he  did  not  come ;  and  then,  in  anticipation, 
she  lived  through  the  nights  of  the  future  years,  nights  when  she 
would  listen  for  the  step  which  might  have  brought  him  to  her,  for 
the  voice  which  might  have  sounded  in  her  ears — would  listen,  only 
to  remember,  and  sufier  anew  the  pain  of  relinquishing.  And  then 
she  did  hear  his  step  in  the  hall,  and  she  sat  up  very  straight  and 
told  herself  she  must  hear  it  well,  that  the  memory  of  it  might  be 
all  there  was  for  her  during  the  years  of  the  barren  future.  The 
sound  of  the  door  as  he  opened  it,  the  very  way  in  which  he  stood 
there  with  his  hand  upon  the  knob  and  looked  at  her — she  forced  it 
all  down  deep  in  her  memory,  for  she  told  herself  she  would  have 
need  of  it  in  the  years  that  were  to  come. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  coming  toward  her  she  knew  that 
something  had  happened.  And  then  when  he  just  stood  there  look- 
ing at  her  in  a  strange,  new  way — did  not  come  and  put  his  arms 
about  her,  just  stood  there  and  looked — she  felt  that  she  quite 
understood. 

Her  first  impulse  to  rush  toward  him — to  tell  him  that  it  was 
not  so  bad  after  all,  to  force  him,  yes,  force  him,  to  understand — 
was  not  obeyed  because  she  had  no  strength.  She  wanted  to  move, 
to  speak,  but  she  was  powerless,  stricken  ;  and  so  she  just  stood 
there  and  held  her  hands  tightly  in  each  other,  and  the  thing  she 
found  herself  hoping  was  that  he  would  say  nothing  absurd.  She 
wanted  to  remember  these  last  words  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  how 
could  she  feed  upon  memories  that  had  been  tinged  with  the 
ridiculous  7 

"  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  your  friend,  Mrs.  Kramer,"  he 
began,  his  voice  plainly  indicative  of  something  unusual  to  follow. 

Christine  was  conscious  of  her  old  hideous  desire  to  laugh. 
But  she  backed  to  her  chair  and  sat  down,  and  then  she  said  quietly : 
She  told  you  things  about  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said.  He  too  had  sat  down,  and  he  had  turned 
half  way  from  her  and  was  looking  straight  ahead. 
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A  lump  came  in  Christine's  throat.  He  was  taking  no  heed  of 
her ;  they  were  (ar  away  from  each  other  now.  He  did  not  know 
that  she  was  pale,  that  she  looked  tired,  and  diSerent.  This,  then, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  future. 

"  She  said  things  to  me,"  he  said,  his  voice  throbbing  as  though 
the  emotion  was  more  than  the  words  could  hold,  "which  made 
everything — you,  life,  all  of  it,  seem  dlfierent." 

The  girl  clasped  her  hands  tight  to  her  forehead.  "Oh,  I 
suppose  so,"  she  said,      I  suppose  she  did." 

No  words  fell  in  response  to  her  commonplace,  and  in  the 
heavy  silence  which  followed  Christine's  mind  groped  out  for  her 
book.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  she  had  begun  the  new  book 
that  very  afternoon.  For  some  reason  she  had  felt  it  would  not  do 
to  wait  another  day,  and  she  had  written  steadily  for  five  hours. 
That,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  things  which  had  made  her  so  very, 
very  tired. 

She  was  glad  that  the  new  book  had  been  given  birth  :  it  was  a 
little  something  upon  which  to  lean,  something  upon  ivhich  to  call. 
But  it  was  insuflicient.  And  so  she  pressed  her  hands  more  tightly 
upon  her  forehead,  and  hoped  he  would  not  be  long. 

The  man  walked  over  to  the  window  and,  raising  the  shade, 
looked  out  into  the  night.  "  Christine,"  he  said,  turning  about  at 
last,  "shall  I  tell  you  all  about  it?" 

"  Whatever  you  wish,"  she  replied,  and  wondered  drearily  how 
the  words  got  past  the  tight  place  in  her  throat. 

"You  see,"  he  began  excitedly,  "I  supposed  when  she  sent  for 
me  that  it  was  to  talk  about  you — about  the  life  you  and  1  were 
going  to  have.  I  was  glad  to  go  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  per- 
sonal,you  know;  butldidn't  dream — I  didn't  dream,"  he  repeated, 
"that  she  would  say  things  which  would  put  a  new  light  upon 
everything  in  the  world," 

There  was  a  silence  which  Christine  felt  she  must  break  with 
a  scream. 

"  The  first  of  it  wasn't  so  strange,"  he  went  on  more  quietly. 
"  We  talked  of  a  number  of  things — of  you,  your  work,  and  all  that. 
She  even  told  me  a  story  which  she  said  she  was  going  to  give  you  to 
write  some  day,  and  she  asked  what  I  thought  of  a  part  of  it.  And 
then,  when  she  had  finished  the  story,  and  when  I  had  told  her 
what  she  wanted  to  know,  she  seemed  to  forget  all  about  me.  She 
sat  and  looked  into  the  fire ;  so  strangely,  Christine,  that  I  could 
not  have  spoken  had  I  tried  1  I  looked  at  her  face,  when  I  dared, 
and  it  half  frightened  me,  it  was  so  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  seen. 
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I  could  feel  that  something  was  going  on  back  of  it  all,  that  some- 
thing was — oh,  I'll  not  try  to  tell  it,  for  I  don't  begin  to  under- 
stand, but  I  could  feel  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  bare  soul, 
though  I  don't  know  why,  or  any  of  that.  At  last  I  felt  1  wanted 
to  go,  but  she  would  not  let  me,  and  then  she  sat  there,  looking 
into  the  fire,  and  the  silence — it  was  like  the  silence  of  another 
world.  Finally,  Christine,  she  jumped  up  and  faced  me,  her  face 
positively  glorified,  and  she  cried  out,  her  voice  ringing  like  a  bell 
through  the  room :  'It's  the  joy  must  pay! — it's  the  joy! — the 
joy  I  •_ 

"She  saw  that  I  did  not  understand,  and  so  she  came  over 
close  to  me,  smiling  as  though  she  had  just  found  out  something. 
I  tell  you,  Christine,  it  was  not  the  face  of  the  woman  I  had  seen 
when  I  came  in  there  an  hour  before.  I  can't  tell  it  in  her  words, 
I  don't  suppose  I  can  make  it  clear  at  all,  but  she  told  me  I  must 
be  very  good  to  you,  Christine,  good  to  you — not  just  in  the  usual 
way,  not  merely  true  to  you,  but  that  I  must  keep  your  heart  young 
and  full  of  joy,  that  I  must  never  shake  your  ideals,  that  I  must 
care  for  your  queer  little  fancies,  for  the  poetry  that  was  in  your 
soul.  She  said  above  everything  else  I  was  to  keep  you  from  ever 
growing  bitter. 

"And  then  at  last  she  said  to  me,  so  strangely,  I  tell  you 
I'll  never  forget  it :  I  want  you  to  promise  that  you  will  put  so 
much  joy  into  the  life  you  two  arc  going  to  live,  so  much  of  pure, 
glorious,  God-given  joy,  that  it  will  make  up  for  all  the  suRering 
that  could  possibly  have  been  crowded  into  the  life  of  another.' 
Wasn't  that  strange  ?  Wasn't  it  ?  Why,  Christine,  darling,  you're 
crying  I" 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  then,  and  with  her  head  upon  his 
breast  she  sobbed  away  the  hateful  memories,  sobbed  out  the  joy 
and  the  thanksgiving. 

I  didn't  mean  to,"  he  said,  kissing  her  hair,  I  didn't  mean 
to,  little  one.  I  might  have  known  it  would  upset  you,  you  feel 
things  so.  But  someway  this  had  gone  so  deep  with  me  that  I 
wanted  you  to  know  it  too." 

"  It  is  a  strange  idea,"  he  mused,  after  Christine  had  grown 
quiet  and  lay  there  very  still  in  his  arms,  "  a  strange  and  beautiful 
idea  which  she  has  conceived.  She  believes  that  the  joy  of  the 
world  must  pay  for  the  world's  suffering;  that  one  who  has  been 
made  to  suffer  must  in  turn  cause  joy — cause  so  much  of  it  that  the 
joy  will  compensate,  and  will  leave  the  balance  of  the  world  still  in 
joy's  favor.     Isn't  it  wonderful,  Christine  ?" 
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Mark  Twain  lor  President 

The  interview  flourishes  in  America  and 
France,  the  onlyrwo  countries  which  have 
developed  it  into  a  literary  form.  Mr. 
William  Archer  has  been  experimenting 
elaborately  with  it  in  England,  which  will 
doubtless  soon  practice  the  art  more  gener- 
ally. That  Italy  has  scarcely  learned  the 
rudiments  is  apparent  whenever  the  inter- 
view is  attempted.  Mark  Twain  and  his 
family  arrived  in  Florence  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  he  was  promptly  tracked  to  his 
hotel  and  subjected  to  this  modern  instru- 
ment of  torture  or  delight.  The  result 
would  bring  a  smile  of  gentle  pity  to  our 
journalists,  so  little  did  the  American 
humorist  appear,  so  much  was  it  routine 
Italian  sentiment.  The  dark-haired  daugh- 
ters were  turned  into  blondes  to  fit  the 
picture  in  the  visitor's  fancy,  and  the 
humorist,  with  his  love  of  familiar  dialect, 
was  made  to  talk  radiantly  about  "  the 
sunny  kiss  of  the  Florence  Hills."  The 
Italian  talked  much  of  the  time  himself, 
but  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  poetic 
screed  he  casually  admitted  one  element 
of  news.  Mark  Twain  is  to  run  for 
President.  His  trip  is  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  a  language  spoken  in  America  by 
a  vast  body  of  voters,  the  number  being 
rapidly  increased  by  the  enormous  immi- 
gration from  Southern  Italy.  He  hopes 
to  gain  the  Italians  especially,  and  enough 
others  to  secure  election,  on  the  platform 
that  the  best  of  life  consists  of  a  little 
laughter  and  a  little  love.  We  suspect 
the  Italian  of   adding  the  love,  but  Mr. 


Clemens  was  evidently  correctly  quoted  for 
the  issue,  which  would  be  the  gay  in  poli- 
tics against  the  tedious.  Having  divulged 
this  candidacy  to  American  readers,  we 
expect  th.e  party  leaders  on  both  sides  to 
consider  Mr.  Clemens  seriously.  Mr. 
Jerome,  in  the  last  New  York  campaign, 
attacked  Mayor  Low  for  deficiency  in 
humor,  and  for  being  unlovable.  .  An 
observer  remarked  that  Mr.  Jerome  might 
love  something  else — his  wife,  for  instance, 
hired  girl,  or  dog.  His  other  requisite  for 
a  successful  politician  will  certainly  be  sup- 
plied when  Mark  Twain  is  fairly  launched 
in  his  struggle  toward  the  White  House. 
Either  Mr.  Cleveland  or  Mr,  Roosevelt 
would  do  for  his  opponent.  As  each  of 
them  is  stronger  in  other  virtues  than  in 
humor,  the  issue  of  what  is  most  important 
in  a  statesman  would  be  fairly  raised. — 
CMer't  tfeeily. 


The  Dormant  Parent&l 
Conscience 

Indirectly,  the  churches  will  do  much  to 
amend  the  present  deficiencies  if  they  can 
awaken  the  dormant  parental  conscience. 
Since  biblical,  and  even  since  Puritan, 
times  there  has  been  a  manifest  decay, 
among  heads  of  families,  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  spiritual  matters.  First 
the  father  transferred  his  own  share  of 
•  parental  duty  to  the  mother,  and  in  many 
cases  it  has  afterwards  been  passed  over 
en  Hoc  to  an  outsider.  In  England  one  of 
the  most  lamentable  features  of  the  present 
educational  controversy  is  the  suspicion  of 
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insincerity  in  the  arguments  of  so  many 
Anglican  clergy  pnd  country  squires,  who, 
while  anxious  tha.t  the  children  of  the  poor 
should  have  the  privilege  of  a  full  Chris- 
tian education,  send  their  own  sons  up  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tn  a  condition  of 
amazing  ignorance  respecting  the  main 
events  of  scripture  history  ;  and  the  simi- 
lar inconsistency  of  so  many  well-to-do 
Nonconformists,  who,  while  loud  in  their 
protests  against  the  exposure  of  the  cot- 
tager's family  to  ultra-ecclesiastical  in- 
Ducnces,  allow  their  own  boys  and  girls 
to  obtain  much  of  their  religious  training 
from  Anglican,  and  even  Roman  Catholic 
sources.  In  America  no  less  mischief  is 
done  to  the  spread  of  true  religion  by  the 
^KCtacle  of  the  church  member  who  de- 
mands that  the  State  shall  set  up  in  every 
schoolhouse  a  light  that  has  not  yet  been 
kindled  within  his  own  home. — Herbert 
W.  Htrviill  in  The  Atlantie  Mtnthly. 


signor  Merry  del  Val  for  his  refinement, 
innate  elegance,  and  Latinity.  He  and 
the  present  Pope  were  among  the  few  who 
did  not  set  the  extremely  sensitive  nerves 
of  the  late  Pope  on  an  edge.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say,  on  being  presented  to  Mon- 
signor  Merry  del  Va!,  to  what  nationality 
he  belongs.  I  have  seen  Spaniards  like 
him,  yet,  were  it  not  for  his  violet  robe,  I 
might  have  taken  him  for  a  High  Church 
English  clergyman.  He  reminded  me  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Drew,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  his  eyes  had  Andalusian 
shape  and  color. — Louden  Truth. 

"  No  Thoroughfare ! " 

They  took  a  little  gravel, 

And  they  took  a  little  tar. 
With  various  ingredients 

Imponed  from  afar. 
They  hammered  it  and  rolled  it, 

And  when  they  went  away 


The  Papal  Premier 

Monsignor  Meiry  del  Val  isoneof  the 
eminent  Churchmen — including  Monsig- 
nori  Chigi,  Czacky,  Granito  di  Belmonte, 
and  Cardinal  Vaughan — in  whose  company 
I  dined  at  parties  small  enough  to  hear  and 
see  them  well.  The  new  Secretary  of 
State  at  the  Vatican  is  the  least  homme  du 
mande  of  any  of  the  Monsignori  with  whom 
I  have  been  acquainted,  if  we  take  that 
term  in  a  broad  sense,  though  he  is  a  man 
to  shine  in  an  aristocratic  drawing-room, 
and  could  with  advantage  have  6gured  in 
Disraeli's  last  novel.  But  he  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan,  perhaps,  of  all  the  Monsig- 
nori, and  is  equally  at  home  in  Ireland 
(with  w^hich  he  is  connected  by  his 
mother),  in  England  (also  through  her), 
and — through  long  periods  of  residence — 
in  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  where 
he  has  family  connections.  The  facility 
with  which  he  learns  languages  is  almost 
phenomenal,  and  he  speaks  and  writes  the 
tongues  of  the  different  countries  I  have 
named,  including  Flemish.  His  father 
represented  Spain  in  Rome  and  London, 
where  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val  came  out 
at  the  Coronation  as  extra  Nuncio.  He 
had  previously  gone  on  a  special  mission 
to  Canada,  to  settle  some  thorny  matters, 
and  succeeded  through  the  help  of  Sir  W. 
Laurier.     Leo  XIII  took  a  fancy  to  Mon- 


But  they  came  with  fiicki  and  smote  it 

And  then  they  called  the  workmen 

To  put  it  back  again. 
They  took  it  up  for  wires 

To  feed  the  'lectric  light, 
And  then  they  put  it  hack  again, 

Which  was  no  more  than  right. 

Oh,  the  pavement's  full  of  furrows ; 

There  are  patches  eveiy where  ; 
You'd  like  to  ride  upon  il, 

But  it's  seldom  that  you  dare. 
It's  a  vety  handwme  pavement, 

A  credit  to  the  town  ; 
They're  always  diggin'  of  it  up 

Or  pultio'  of  it  down. 

— Chieage  Inltr-Oetan. 


A  Catechism  of  Civics 

What  are  the  principal  products  of  the 
United  States? 

Historical  Novels  and  Health  Foods. 

What  other  necessities  of  life  are  raised  ? 

Kentucky  Rye  and  Scotch  High  Balls. 

Where  is  the  Corn  Belt  located  ? 

It  extends  from  the  Chicago  Exchange 
to  Trinity  Church  in  Wall  Street. 

Does  the  climate  vary  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  ? 

Yes. 

What  is  the  mean  temperature  ? 

Where  Uncle  Russell  Sage  happens  to  be. 

What  IS  considered  to  be  the  hottest 
region  in  the  country? 
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Zion  City. 

And  the  coldest  ? 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  safe  deposit  vault. 

What  common  product  is  raised  in  the 
same  proportions  all  over  the  country  ? 

Babies. 

Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this? 

Yes.     Newport  and  South  Dakota. 

What  are  these  babies  used  for? 

In  the  South,  to  run  the  factories.  In 
the  North,  to  furnish  new  Educational 
Systems. 

What  are  the  principal  industries  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States? 

They  grow  trusts,  buy  stocks  on  mar- 
gin, and  manufacture  South  American 
revolutions. 

How  is  the  Trust  Crop  grown  ? 

By  magnates  and  the  common  people. 

What  is  a  magnate  ? 

Almost  any  dishonest  man  who  has 
money  enough  to  keep  out  of  jail. 

And  when  the  common  people  have 
gathered  the  Trust  Crop,  how  are  they 
paid? 

In  common  stock. 

Does  this  yield  anything? 

Oh,  yes.  When  squeezed,  it  yields  water 
enough  to  make  good  circus  lemonade.  ' 

What  are  the  principal  trades  of  the 
United  States? 

Operating  for  appendicitis,  writing  adver- 
tisement poetry,  and  going  out  on  strike. 

According  to  the  last  census,  what  was 
the  total  population  ? 

About  seventy  millions. 

And  how  are  these  divided  ? 

Into  thirty-four  million  females  and  the 
rest  Presidential  candidates. 

What  is  the  color  line  ? 

It  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
Tuscaloosa  Institute  to  the  White  House 
dining-room. — Life. 


When  &  Fuse  Blows  Out 

One  sees  occasionally  in  the  daily  press 
an  account  of  the  blowing  out  of  the  fuse 
on  an  electric  car.  Now  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  passengers  in  such  a  case 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  some  unexpected 
happening  causing  a  panic.  It  is  there- 
fore most  desirable  that  ever}'one  should 
know  what  may  be  expected  to  happen 
on  a  car,  and  that  the  happening  is  not 
rily  an  indication  of  danger. 


If  a  steam  engine  is  overloaded,  it  will 
Stop  and  refuse  to  work,  although  the  full 
pressure  of  steam  may  impinge  upon  the 
piston,  and  not  cause  any  danger.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  motor,  when  overloaded, 
tries  its  best  to  Ao  the  work  thrown  upon 
it.  If  it  can  not  run  at  full  speed  it  will 
run  at  whatever  speed  it  can.  As  the 
speed  decreases,  the  current  through  the 
motor  increases,  and  the  motor  adjusts 
itself  to  that  speed  at  which  the  turning 
effort  is  sufficient  to  cause  rotation  and  do 
the  work. 

The  current  which  will  flow  through  a 
motor  when  it  is  standing  still  is  in  almost 
all  cases  far  in  excess  of  that  which  the 
motor  is  designed  to  carry;  and,  indeed, 
in  a  well-designed  motor  a  current  danger- 
ous for  the  motor  will  be  reached  before 
the  motor  has  been  stalled.  The  eflect  of 
this  heavy  current  on  the  motor,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  is  to  heat  the  windings  to  a 
dangerous  degree  and  destroy  the  insula- 
tion, possibly  setting  it  On  fire;  and  it  is  to  . 
prevent  this  occurrence,  whether  due  to 
careless  handling  of  the  car  or  to  unex- 
pected causes,  that  the  fuses  are  used.  A 
fuse  is  simply  a  short  piece  of  wire  of  such 
size  that  it  will  be  melted  by  a  current 
which,  if  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
motor  for  anytime,  will  damage  it.  When 
a  fuse  blows,  then,  it  simply  means  that 
one  of  the  safety  devices  on  the  car  has 
operated  to  prevent  damage  to  the  motor. 
The  meiting  of  the  fuse  opens  the  circuit 
and  cuts  off  the  current  from  the  motor. 
To  protect  the  car  the  fuse  is  enclosed  in 
a  fireproof  box. 

There  is  another  device  for  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  H'hich  is  known  as  the 
circuit -breaker.  This  is  a  switch  con- 
trolled by  an  electromagnet,  which  opens 
whenever  the  current  reaches  a  certain 
dangerous  value.  This  mechanism  is  now 
generally  installed  upon  electric  cars  in 
addition  to  the  fuse.  It  is  often  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  platform  over  the  motor- 
man's  head,  where  it  is  easily  reached, 
and  it  is  set  to  operate  at  a  higher  current 
value  than  the  fuse,  because  the  circuit- 
breaker  acts  almost  instantaneously,  while 
it  takes  a  little  time  for  the  fuse  to.be 
melted.  Now,  a  motor  can  stand  for  a 
second  or  two  a  current  which  would 
destroy  it  if  applied  for  a  longer  period. 
The   circuit- breaker,  then,  takes  care  of 
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heavy  overloads,  and  the  fuse  protects  the 
motor  against  those  smaller  currents  which 
are  dangerous  if  applied  for  a  considerable 

When  a  fuse  blows  there  is  generally  a 
volatilization  of  the  metal  of  the  fuse  and 
a  slight  explosion.  These  explosions  usu- 
ally cause  a  report  and  some  smoke.  When 
the  circuit -breaker  is  opened  it  draws  an 
electric  arc  in  breaking  the  circuit,  and  as 
in  this  arc  a  considerable  amount  of  energy 
is  dissipated  in  heating  the  air,  there  may 
be  here  also  something  of  an  explosion ; 
but  in  neither  case  is  there  any  danger  to 
the  passengers  when  the  apparatus  is  prop- 
erly installed.  The  fuse  and  the  circuit- 
breaker  are  safety  devices,  the  operation  of 


which  indicates,  not  that  there  is  danger 
to  those  on  the  car,  but  that  dariger  to 
the  motors  has  been  averted. — Electrical 
Review. 

Major  Pond  and  Beecher 

Major  Pond  was  a  sportsman,  out  and 
out,  in  the  sense  that  he  could  play  either 
a  winning  or  a  losing  game ;  and  if  he  were 
losing,  would  never  whine,  and  always 
despised  men  who  did.  He  used  to  ex- 
plain, with  much  emphasis  and  consider- 
able detail,  that  if  he,  so  to  say,  sublet  the 
lecture  to  any  local  agent,  he  preferred 
that  it  should  be  to  a  theatrical  impresario 
rather  than  to  some  philanthropic  institu- 
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tion ;  because  if  the  lecture  were  a  great 
succe^  and  the  philanthropists  had  made 
a  haul,  they  would  still  try  to  knock  off  a 
dollar  here  and  there,  and  if  the  lecture 
had  barely  paid,  they  would  at  once  begin 
to  plead  for  a  reduction  in  charge,  while 
the  theatrical  people,  the  Major  declared, 
were  accurate  with  their  accounts  to  a 
cent,  and  even  if  they  lost,  never  dreamt 
of  complaining.  "  Win  or  lose,  they  knew 
it  was  in  the  game,  and  they  took  the 
situation  like  men.  They've  got  their 
faults,"  the  Major  used  to  add,  "those 
theatrical  managers,  bultheyain't  babies." 

"You  won't  be  discouraged  by  the 
house,"  the  Major  would  sometimes  say 
in  the  retiring-room.  The  people  have 
gathered  pretty  dose  to  the  front-,"  and 
then  one  came  to  know  that  the  house 
would  be  packed  to  the  ceiling.  But  if 
there  were  a  thin  house,  the  Major  would 
fall  back  on  how  his  hero  Beecher  met 
that  emergency. 

"  Not  many  present  ?  "  Beecher  used  to 
say.  "Well,  then,  Major,  they  must  have 
the  better  lecture,  a  quarter  of  an    hour 


longer,  and  the  finest  I  have."  And  the 
Major  would  add  :  "  The  greatest  man  I 
ever  knew.  Never  was  afraid  and  never 
complained."  Beecher  had  taught  his 
friend  to  be  great  in  the  same  way,  for  I 
can  bear  witness,  and  still  more  the  greater 
"stars" — for  though  we  were  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  Major,  'stars,"  one  star" 
differed  from  another  "star"  in  glory — 
that  the  Major  never  complained.  If  the 
audience  were  thin,  or  the  night  were  bad, 
or  the  lecturer  were  not  well  heard,  or  the 
profits  were  small,  or  the  press  unfavor- 
able, never  would  the  Major  round  on  his 
"star."  He  always  made  the  best  of 
things,  and  had  a  cheery  word,  like  the 
brave  old  fighter  that  he  was.  His  pluck 
was  unvarying  and  indomitable.  You 
never  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  in 
my  experience  he  never  was  beaten. 

Upon  the  long  railway  journeys  he  was 
the  best  of  companions,  for  he  had  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  reminiscences,  stories 
of  the  old  frontier  days  when  he  was  an 
Indian  fighter,  pointing  out  from  the  car 
as  we  crossed  the  prairie  the  river  bank  on 
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which  they  had  been  nearly  ambushed  by 
the  Indians;  describing  how  he  got  Brig- 
ham  Young's  wife  out  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  brought  her  to  Washington,  in  the 
days  when  to  'leave  the  Mormon  capital 
without  a  pass  was  almost  a  sentence  to 
death ;  going  over  the  famous  singers  and 
literary  men  be  had  conducted,  with  many 
a  racy  anecdote;  or  recalling  the  guerilla 
warfare,  when,  with  a  major's  command 
of  cavalry,  he  was  fighting  the  Southern 
Irregulars,  «nd  when  no  quarter  was  given. 
But  sooner  or  later  he  fell  back  on  the 
great  reserve  of  his  conversation,  which 
was  Henry  Ward  Bcccher.  How  that 
man  could  sway  congregations  of  people 
from  the  pulpit  or  from  the  lecture  plat- 
form as  the  corn  waves  before  the  wind  ; 
how  patiently  and  bravely  he  endured 
shameful  slander  and  confusion ;  how  pure 
and  big  was  his  heart;  how  many  and  kind 
were  his  actions.  Such  themes  the  Major 
would  speak  on  by  the  hour,  tiU  at  last 
he  could  not  contain  himself  longer,  and 
would  leave  abruptly  for  the  smoking-car 
to  do  his  accounts,  with  a  last  word : 
"When  the  Almighty  made  that  man,  He 
broke  the  mould." — Ian  Aiaclaren  in  The 
fFindttr  Magazine. 


The  Quest  of  the  Local 
Color 

O  bear  me  awiv  on  the  iring^  of  the  night 
And  put  me  in  touch  vrith  the  itirs  ; 


I've  ico;ircd  all  ihc  earth  to  iit  fanhcst  demesae 

For  some  it-yet-undeKribed  ipot, 
Aod  long  have  I  fared,  but  yet  none  have  I  leen 

Not  u*ed  long  ago  in  a  plot. 

Did  I  try  South  America  P     Davii  has  that. 

The  hlhmui  ?     O.  Henry'i  been  (here. 
The  Klondyke  ?    Jack  London,  a  fierce  autocrat. 

Has  gobbled  the  North  ai  hii  share. 

Kentucky  belongi  to  the  mountaineer,  Fox  ; 

Wyoming  was  Wistcr's  on  sight ; 
And  Parker  hat  Canada's  river*  and  rocks 

Fenced  in  by  hisonn  copyright. 

1  tide  through  the  mesas  and  ranges  in  vain 

In  search  of  some  spot  in  the  West 
Which  might  have  escaped  "The  Virginian's" 

"  Red  Saunders  "  has  gobbled  the  rest. 

Lo.  Duncan  has  left  not  a  comma  to  write 
On  the  sad  little  Newfoundland  isle, 

And  how  can  1  dream  of  New  England  in  sight 
Of  Maiy  E.  Wilkios>»  s^le. 


I  fly  to  the  East,  and  'midst  races  of  men. 
With  name*  unpronounceable,  probe 

Till  bang  against  Kipling  I  come  with  my  pen ; 
For  he  claims  the  rest  trf  the  globe. 

Then  bear  me  away  on  ethereal  swells 

And  put  me  in  touch  with  the  stars — 
But  hold   up  a   minute!     There')   Herbert  G. 
Wells 
Already  located  in  Mars. 

—Wallace  Irwin  in  Tht  'Bettman. 


Respectable  Gambling 

The  fact  that  the  professional  gambler 
is  to  a  large  extent  a. social  outcast,  plying 
his  craft  at  night  and  behind  steel  doors 
and  only  then  with  the  purchasable  con- 
nivance of  the  authorities,  is  in  itself  a 
warning  that  not  even  the  stupidest  can 
fail  to  observe.  Stock  speculation,  on  the 
contrary,  hangs  out  the  banner  of  respect- 
ability— which  a  great  many  unthinking 
persons  have  somehow  come  to  confound 
with  morality — and,  under  its  protection, 
carries  on  its  traffic  night  and  day,  in  ci.y 
streets  and  village  lanes,  in  parlor  and  bou- 
doir, in  store  and  in  factory — in  short, 
wherever  it  can  find  a  single  human  being 
possessed  of  this  mania  for  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Men  who  would  scorn 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  a  gambling  house, 
gamble  openly  in  stocks  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  discuss  their  ventures  in  the 
presence  of  their  own  children.  And  with 
every  facility  for  legalized  gambling  placed 
within  reach  of  even  the  humblest  purse, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  Wall 
Street  ruins  a  man,  it  strips  him  of  every- 
thing that  he  possesses — destroys  his  busi- 
ness, places  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  eats 
up  the  trust  funds  of  which  he  was  custo- 
dian, and  leaves  him  naked  to  the  world  ? 

On  the  other  hand  professional  gambling, 
by  which  I  mean  the  kind  that  is  not 
respectable  and  exists  only  through  the 
corruption  of  the  police,  seldom  does  more 
than  to  relieve  a  man  of  whatever  money 
he  may  have  in  his  pockets  and  possibly  as 
large  a  check  as  the  house  will  accept. 
That  men  frequently  lose  large  sums  at 
faro  or  roulette  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  not 
often  that  those  games  take  the  roof  from 
a  player's  head  and  reduce  him  and  his 
whole  family  to  beggary.  Moreover — and 
this  is  something  well  worth  noting — the 
cheerful   loser    in    a   first-class    gambling- 
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house  may  refresh  himself  free  of  cost 
during  the  hours  of  play  and  even  solace 
himself,  when  all  is  over,  with  a  really  fine 
supper.  And  if  perchance  he  has  sec  a 
good  example  to  his  fellow-players  hy  los- 
ing every  cent  that  he  has  in  his  pockets, 
the  house  will  always  allow  him  a  dollar  or 
two  for  cab  fare  home. 

But  there  is  no  free  supper  in  Wall 
Street,  no  cigars  or  liquors  to  be  had  at 
the  cost  of  the  market  while  the  ticker 
ticks  out  its  tale  of. disaster  and  the  tape 
festoons  itself  about  the  basket ;  and  I 
really  don't  know  what  would  happen  if 
you  were  to  ask  the  broker  to  whom  you 
had  lost  your  entire  fortune  to  lend  you 
the  amount  of  an  uptown  fare  on  the 
Elevated  Road. — James  L.  Ford  in  Ltsiit's 
Mtnthif.  • 

What  Would  "Little  Mary" 
Say? 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
in  London  of  late  as  to  the  hour 
the  play  should  begin.  London 
journals  have  treated  the  matter  as 
it  lately  has  been  put  on  tongue 
and  pen,  as  a  result  of  remarks  , 
■  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Pinero  at 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  press.  Mr.  Pinero,  at  the 
dinner  mentioned,  put  forward  a 
plea  for  the  theatre,  declaring  that 
the  modern  hour  for  dining  is 
driving  the  hour  for  the  play  later 
and  later.  He  insisted  that  "  seri- 
ous" playgoers  should  forego  their 
dinners  and  cake  "high  tea" 
instead,  claiming  that  the  lighter 
repast,  aside  from  its  economy  of 
time,  would  the  surer  promote 
"  high  thinking."  "  High  tea," 
it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  an 
evening  institution  of  rural  Eng- 
land, where  early  rising  begets  an 
appetite  that  must  be  appeased  at 
midday,  rather  than  of  London, 
where  late  rising  and  the  conse- 
quent business  rush  needs  must 
postpone  the  heavy  meal  of  the 
day  until  night,  Mr.  Pinero's 
proposal,  as  it  definitely  is  stated, 
in  fact  would  tend  to  work  a  rev-  """■i* 
olution  in  the  gastronomic  habit  „nci.(  mi 
jl    jt    should    be    acted    upon —     colohim 


which  is  not  probable.  He  courageously 
suggested  that  plays  should  begin  at 
seven  o'clock  and  end  at  ten,  leaving 
time  afterward  for  dinner — or  for  supper, 
as  the  Londoners  call  it — as  a  supplement 
to  the  intellect-inspiring  brew  that  he 
names  as  the  proper  thing  in  the  circum- 
stances before  the  theatre.  —  Nevj  York 
Drartatic  Mirror. 


Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Mission  Work 

I  have  heard  it  said,  time  and  time  again, 
that  a  man's  soul — be  he  tramp  or  million- 
aire— is  priceless,  and  it  is  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  true  that  I  am  willing  to  brave  your 
criticism.  We  have  no  scruples  in  speaking 
our  minds  about  politics,  labor  affairs,  com- 
mercial situations,  or  anything  else  that  is 
IS,  but  we  are  afraid  to  speak 
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and  to  sec  straightly  the  things  which  are 
veiled  by  the  mantle  of  self-made  righteous- 
ness. Ye(  they  arc  the  most  important 
matters,  because  they  concern  men's  souls, 
and  criticism  is  allowable  because  the  cap 
need  be  worn  only  by  those  whom  it  fits. 

The  public  side  of  mission  work  can  be 
seen  by  all;  the  nether  side  is  seen  only 
by  few.  1  have  peeped  behind  the  scenes 
and  find  that  human  nature  is  very  much 
the  same  everywhere.  When  one  has  a 
good  job  he  hates  to  lose  it.  Leaders  of 
missions  receive  fair  salaries  and  arc  expec- 
ted to  show  results  in  return  for  them. 
Converts  must  be  made,  and  that  they  arc 
made  can  only  be  proved  by  the  number  of 
testimonies.  This  puts  a  premium  on  tes- 
timonies, and  this  is  noticed  by  those  con- 
temptible rascals,  the  "  mission  sharlcs,"  a 
kind  of  men  possessed  of  a  certain  glibness 
and  familiarity  with  Bible  texts.  This 
narrows  itself  down  to  the  deduction  that 
they  who  speak  well  and  often  receive, 
much  encouragement,  including  bed-tick- 
ets, meal-tickets,  and  cast-of!  clothing, 
while  the  less  gifted  and  less  cheeky  con- 
vert— although,  perhaps,  more  sincere  than 
the  other — receives  less,  I  am  not  speak- 
ing at  random  and  am  prepared  to  be 
challenged. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sys- 
tem is  superannuated  and  needs  revising. 
It  has  fallen  into  a  rut  and  has  become  the 
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refuge  of  a  lot  of  incompetents,  who,  after 
failing  at  everything  else,  are  put  into  this 
business,  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
by  influential  friends  or  tired  relatives. 
The  bright  men  among  the  evangelists 
cannot  confine  themselves  to  missions  in 
the  slums,  but  feel  "calls  "  to  speak  to  the 
masses  tn  masse,  and  the  slave  of  the  slum 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  the  outpourings 
and  converting  experiments  of  mediocrities. 
— Owen  Kildare  in  Success. 

Kaleidoscopic  Chemistry 

Sir  William  Ramsay,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  University  College,  London,  who, 
with  Lord  Rayleigh,  separated  helium  from 
the  air,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution   made  the  interesting  announce- 
ment that    his  experiments  with    radium 
had    shown   fhat    that   element    has   the 
power  of  changing  by  some  subtle  process 
into    another    clement,    namely,    heliiim. 
He  described  how  a  long  search  into  the 
problem  of  what  becomes  of  the  minute 
particles  with  which  radium  is  always  part- 
ing was  quite  lately  rewarded.     Besides  its 
other    manifestations,    radium    constantly 
gives    ofi    an   emanation  which    seems  to 
behave  in  all  respects  like  a  heavy  gas.     It 
can  be  collected  in  tiny  flasks,  measured, 
weighed,  and  used  to  display  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  radium,  but  it  is  not 
permanent.     In  about  a  month  it  entirely 
(ears.     The  question  is,  "What  bc- 
>  of  it?"     Sir  William   has  caught 
emanation  in  the  act  of   vanishing, 
lund  that  after  it  had  been  collcaed 
pie  of  days  its  spectrum,  which  pre- 
viously was  entirely  unlike  any  yet 
studied,  began  to  display  the  typical 
yellow  line  of  helium.     In  four  or 
five  days  the  helium  grew  brighter, 
and    in    another  week  the    spec- 
trum   of    helium    was    positively 
blazing  in  the  hermetically  scaled 
tubes    that    had    been  filled  with 
the   pure  emanations  or  gaseous 
output  of  radium.   In  othcrwords, 
one    element     had    been    literally 
seen  to  change  into  another. 

This  realization  of  one  of  the 

oldest  of  human  dreams    is    very 

—Ptmih    suggestive  of  transmutation.    The 

problem    might    not   be   actually 

solved,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
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absurd.  Professor  Ramsay  calculated  that 
if  radium  turned  into  helium  and  nothing 
else  it  would  talce  2,ooo,000  years  to  dis- 
solve into  gas,  but  if  helium  is  only  one  of 
the  substances  given  off  the  transmutation 
would  be  proportionally  shorter.  He  is 
now  investigating  to  learn  precisely  how 
much  helium  was  produced  from  the 
radium,  what  happened  in  the  change  and 
how  long  it  took.  He  pointed  out  that 
several  groups  of  elements  linked  together 
by  Mendeljefi's  periodoc  law  showed  a  re- 


markable similarity  of  properties,  tending 
to  suggest  that  the  accepted  elements  were 
not  the  final  forms  of  matter,  and  that  they 
were  ultimately  reduced  into  a  few  simpler 
forms.  He  asked  if  the  world  was  on  the 
verge  of  some  great  generalization,  showing 
that  all  the  so-called  elements  were  merely 
elusive  forms  of  one  or  two  fundamental 
kinds  of  matter. 

The  price  of  radium  has  increased  ten- 
fold in  the  last  six  months,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  Austrian  Governqient,  which 
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A  MATTER  OF  NECESSITY 


had  created  a  corner  therein  by  refusing  to 
allow  funher  exports  of  refuse  from  the 
uranium  oxide  works  at  Joachimthal.  As 
a  result,  the  nominal  price  of  radium  is 
about  $250,000  for  one-fifteemh  of  an 
ounce. — EUctrkal  fVorld. 


In  the  Appendix 

Dr.  Lines,  the  new  Bishop  of  Newark, 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  has  enliv- 
ened many  a  dinner  with  bright  talks.  At 
a  recent  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  he 
carried  off  the  anecdotal  honors  with  the 
following  story: 

"At  the  time  of  King  Edward's  recovery 
from  his  threatened  fatal  illness  with  appen- 
dicitis," he  said,  "thanksgiving  services 
were  held  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  one 
of  these  the  services  were  to  close  with 
the  singing  of  a  well-known  hymn  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  back  of  the  books 
used  in  that  parish. 

"  '  Let  us  close  the  services,'  the  rector 
said,  '  by  singing  the  hymn,  "  Peace,  Per- 
fect Peace  "—in  the  appendix.'  "^ — Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 


in  the  British  army 
eclipses  all  records  on  this  side 
the  water.  An  officer  had  occa- 
sion to  use  a  screw-driver,  just 
a  plain,  ordinary  twenty-five-cent 
screw-driver.  In  a  moment  of 
rashness  he  decided  not  to  buy  it 
on  his  own  account,  but  made 
formal  application  for  the  imple- 
ment from  the  supply  of  the 
Government  stores.  The  request 
for  a  screw-driver  was  read,  ap- 
proved, indorsed,  by  one  officer 
after  another  up  the  long  ladder — 
whose  rounds  were  festooned  with 
red-tape  —  until  it  reached  the 
topmost  seat  of  authority,  whose 
action  was  final.  There  the  ap- 
plication was  solemnly  considered 
and  started  back  on  its  downward 
path  through  the  various  official 
channels,  until  it  reached  the 
audacious  officer, 
'as  informed  that  screw-drivers  were 
supplied  only  in  boxes  of  tools,  and  not 
singly.  He  was  not  daunted,  but,  with 
admirable  persistence,  filled  out  another 
form,  requesting  the  box  of  tools,  in  order 
that  he  might  obtain  the  screw-driver. 
After  the  same  weary  round  of  delay  and 
formality,  this  application  came  back.  Its 
indorsement  stated  that  boxes  of  tools 
were  only  supplied  to  carpenter  shops. 
The  patient  officer  scratched  his  head, 
and  set  himself  down  again  to  fill  out  a 
blank  application.  This  time  he  asked  for 
a  carpenter  shop,  and  a  month  later  received 
word  that  a  duly  equipped  and  appointed 
carpenter  shop  would  be  supplied  him. 

Three  months  from  the  time  he  had  hap- 
pened to  want  a  screw-driver  he  received  a 
carpenter  shop.  Through  an  oversight  in 
packing,  there  was  no  screw-driver  in  the 
box  of  tools. — Collier's  IVeeily. 


He 


Red  Tape  by  the  Mile 

There  is  red-tape  in  the  methods  of  the 
American  War  Department,  but  for  gor- 
geous complication   of   system,  a  recent 


"Bearded  LiKe  the  Pard" 

Among  bearded  celebrities  in  the  polit- 
ical world,  the  veteran  politician.  Earl 
Spencer,  has  carried  his  flowing  beard 
very  high  for  a  great  number  of  years — 
through  many  ups  and  downs,  and 
as  a  member  of  various  Governments. 
His  beard  was  first  cultivated  at  a 
time  when  beards  were  not  in  fashion; 
and,  moreover,  it  was  of   a  hue  that,  in 
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familiar  ph  raseology, 
might  be  termed 
"carroty";  but  his 
huge  moustaches 
have  a  graceful  and 
dignified  twist  that 
'  gives  an  aristocratic 
appearance  to  his 
face.  The  hair  on 
his  head  is  massive, 
and  long,  and  well 
brushed,  in  mi  d- 
Victorian  style,  and 
to  add  to  his  lion- 
esquc  appearance, 
he  wears  a  heavily 
furred  top  coat. 

The  most  signifi- 
cant and  the  best- 
known  beard  in  society,  properly  so  called, 
was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  the  late 
Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain.  What  lady  is 
there,  who  was  presented  at  Court  during 
the  late  reign,  but  can  recall  to  mind  that 
large,  flowing  beard,  the  gorgeous,  richly 
gold-laced  coat  with  the  wonderful  rosette 
on  the  right  hip,  in  which  hangs  the  magic 
key;  the  white  knee  breeches  and  silk 
stockings  and  the  large  patent  shoes  and* 
buckles,  that  together  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  figure  on  the  eventful  day.  Apart 
from  a  glimmering  recollection  of  Her  late 
Majesty  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  struggle 
to  get  the  right  glove  ofl  in  time,  and  of 
the  panic  when  the  train  would  not  go 
nght,  there  is  nothing  connected  with 
the  presentation  at  Court  chat  dehutantes 
of  ten  years  ago  re- 
member more  clearly 
than  the  well-groomed 
beard  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

The  Kaiser's  mous- 
tache, with  its  up- 
turned ends,  is  inter- 
esting, and  some  people 
are  asking  whether 
there  is  any  danger  of 
its  invading  and  con- 
quering the  British 
army.  This  would  be 
the  last  straw — I  mean 
the  last  hair— on  the 
back  of  our  military 
camel.  There  is  a 
strong    feeling    e  v  e  ti 


now,  among 
army  men, 
against  Ger- 
man usages 
in  the  English 
army.  There 
i  s  absolutely 
no  external 
difference  now 
between  the 
German  and 
the  English 
officer.  The 
German  cap, 
the  long  Ger- 
man  froc  k 
coat,  the  tight 
trousers  — 
every  seam,  every  button  of  the  costume 
is  German.  It  only  needs  the  German 
Emperor's  style  of  moustache  to  complete 
the  transformation. 

There  is  a  similar  fascination  to  some 
men  in  having  the  beard  cut  in  eccentric 
fashion.  This  is  true  not  only  of  idle 
men,  with  nothing  else  to  think  about 
beside  their  personal  appearance,  but  also 
of  some  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  world  of 
commerce  and  of  politics.  I  know  a  busi- 
ness man  who  works  night  and  day  and 
never  has  a  minute  to  spare  away  from  his 
work  for  any  pleasure  or  idle  companion- 
ship; yet  he  will  spend  two  whole  hours 
at  his  barber's  having  his  hair  and  beard 
attended  to. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  take 
Sir  Donald  Currie,  a  man  well  known  in 
Parliament  and  a  giant 
in  the  shipping  world. 
What  an  amount  of  __ 
thought  and  t 
must  have  expended 
daily  on  that  beard, 
cut  in  a  most  erratic 
way,  yet  dressed  with 
artistic  care  and  ten- 
derness. Alseventy- 
five  years  of  age  his 
working* day  was  not 
limited  to  a  few  hours 
in  the  city.  He  was 
not  ashamed  to  take 
a  black  bag  with  him 
to  the  House  of  Coi 
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aid  of  a  private  secretary.  Yet  with  all  these 
weighty  matters  to  occupy  his  time,  he 
can  spare  some  of  it  for  attention  to  so 
light  a-  thing  as  his  hair,  and  once  seen 
is  remembered  long. — Harry  Furnas  in 
Ptamn's.  

A  Newly  Married  Woman-*s 
Peace  of  Soul 

The  basis  of  a  newly  married  woman's 
peace  of  soul  is  trust.  She  feels  that  the 
responsibility  is  on  her  husband  to  make 
good  the  manly  qualities  with  which  she 
has  endowed  him,  and  because  of  which 
she  has  consented  to  become  his  mate. 

Nevertheless,  no  woman  emerges  from 
her  honeymoon  with  exactly  the  same 
^timate  of  her  lover  as  before.  If  nothing 
else,  she  has  seen  his  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  in  their  undress,  so  to  speak, 
and  become  habituated  to  their  sublimity. 
Wc  may  be  no  less  iopd  of  a  person  whose 
anecdotes  have  grown  familiar  to  us,  and 
analogously  a  wife  does  not  weary  of  her 
husband's  qualities  merely  because  they 
have  lost  the  glamor  of  novelty.  On  the 
contrary  she  is  apt  to  continue  to  adore 
them  because  they  are  his.  Still  she  feels 
free  to  scrutinize  them  closely  and — un- 
consciously at  least — to  submit  them  to 
the  test  of  her  own  silent  judgment.  She 
discovers,  too,  of  course,  that  he  has  sides 
and  idiosyncrasies  the  existence  of  which 
she  never  suspected.  Ordinarily  she  finds 
to  her  surprise  that  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
this  or  that  matter  has  shifted  perceptibly 
since  marriage,  so  that,  instead  of  being 
lukewarm  or  ardent,  as  the  case  may  be, 
he  has  become  almost  strenuous  or  indif- 
ferent in  his  attitude.  Hence  she  divines 
that  during  their  courtship  some  of  his 
real  opinions  and  tendencies  have  been 
kept  in  retreat. — From  "  ThtUndercttrretit" 
by  Roieri  Grant  in  Scriiner't  Magaxint. 


feeling  the  Pulse  of  Wall  Street 

In  the  five  years  I  was  in  Wall  Street 
in  active  newspaper  work  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet,  time  and  again,  all  the 
leaders  there,  some  now  gone,  some  now 
living.  Some  were  easy  to  get  at"-; 
some  difficult  at  first,  easy  afterward  ;  some 
always  difficult.  In  the  "always  difficult 
class"  tnay  be  set  down  £.  H.  Harriman, 


William  Rockefeller,  and  H.  H.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Harriman  was  so  because  the  attend- 
ant at  his  office  invariably  refused  to  take 
in  the  newspaper  man's  card ;  William 
Rockefeller,  because  he  was  never  "in"; 
H.  H.  Refers  for  the  reason  that  before 
one  could  see  him  one  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  first  of  an  attendant,  then  an 
acolyte  higher  up  in  the  scale,  and,  Anally, 
of  a  woman  private  secretary — the  only 
female  secretary,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the 
office  of  a  Wall  Street  leader,  and  one  who 
by  her  sphinx-like  demeanor  and  policy,  if 
nothing  else,  earns  the  $io,ooo  yearly 
salary  she  is  understood  to  draw.  If  any 
editor  or  reporter,  past,  present,  or  future, 
has  been,  is,  or  will  be  able  to  get  any 
information  from  this  secretary  he  ought 
to  chronicle  it  as  among  the  modem 
miracles. 

When  I  was  in  the  Street,  and  working 
as  I  conceive  every  newspaper  man  ought 
to  work,  free  from  the  '  combine,"  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  many 
times,  and  to  get  from  him,  as  exclusive, 
the  only  two  expressions  in  respect  to  the 
Stock  market  and  its  probable  future  given 
by  him  in  five  years.  The  last  of  these 
was  the  interview  in  which  appeared  the 
now-famous  phrase  "  Undigested  Securi- 
ties." In  this  connection  it  may  be  well 
to  correct  a  popular  misconception  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  phrase.  When  I  saw 
Mr.  Morgan  on  this  occasion  he  at  first 
refused  absolutely  to  discuss  the  market  or 
its  prospects,  and  it  was  only  after  recall- 
ing to  him  that  his  former  statement  to  me 
had  lifted  the  market  out  of  the  slough  of 
despond  that  he  consented  to  talk.  Then 
ensued  a  fifteen-minute  conversation,  with 
Mr.  Morgan  interjecting  semi-occasionally 
a  reminder  that  the  talk  was  for  my  per- 
sonal guidance  as  a  writer  and  not  for 
publication.  I  took  no  notes,  for  I  had 
learned  by  cxpeiience  that  financiers  are 
wary  of  men  who  take  notes — I  mean 
newspaper  notes.  When  Mr.  Morgan  bad 
finished  talking,  and  had  answered  several 
questions  put  by  me  to  him,  I  said:  Now, 
Mr.  Morgan,  why  shouldn't  I  publish  this  ? 
You  feel  strongly  on  the  subject.  Why 
not  let  the  public  know  your  sentiments  ?  " 
Whereupon  Mr.  Morgan,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  some  discussion  with  me  as 
to  the  advisability  of  the  step,  replied, 
"  Well,  my  boy,  if  you  can  make  anything 
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out  of  it  go  and  try  it,  and  let  me  sec  what 
you  can  do."  Whereupon  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  seven-page  interview,  which,  before 
it  came  again  to  my  hands,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Morgan  six  times,  and  was  then  passed 
on  to  Charles  Steele,  the  legal  member  of 
the  firm,  to  see,  as  Mr.  Morgan  said,  "  if 
it  was  legally  expressed,"  As  a  financial 
writer  1  was  flattered  when  it  was  handed 
back  to  me  without  a  word  or  syllable 
changed. 

And  here  1  may  say — and  it  cannot  be 
violating  a  confidence — that  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  and  all  others  were 
in  grievous  error  in  crediting  Mr,  Morgan 
with  the'authorship  of  the  phrase  "Undi- 
gested Securities."  That  phrase  1  had 
first  read  in  a  financial  article  in  the  London 
Times,  and  it  was  the  "patness"  of  the 
expression  more  than  anything  else  that 
prompted  me  to  see  Mr.  Morgan  and  ask 
him  as  to  it  and  its  significance,  if  any, 
from  the  American  standpoint.  Hence  the 
incorporation  in  the  interview  of  the  phrase 
"Undigested  Securities,"  a  phrase  that 
in  the  end  worked  more  to  the  hurt  than 


to  the  help  of  the  stock  market,  though 
on  the  appearance  of  the  interview  on  the 
following  day  prices  opened  up  from  one 
to  two  points  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
market  was  turned  for  some  days, — ff^.  R. 
Givens  in  The  Independent. 

Where  Fanatics  Flourish 

This  country  appears  to  be  exposed  to 
fanaticism  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  the  most  con-. 
glomerate  large  nation  on  the  globe.  The 
freedom  allowed  and  exercised,  the  in- 
cessant experimenting,  the  extraordinary 
genius  of  the  people  for  free  and  full 
speech,  the  immense  proportion  of  half- 
educated  persons,  the  publication  of  all 
sorts  of  truths,  half-truths,  errors,  and 
chimeras,  the  importation  of  all  sects  in 
religion  by  immigrants  from  all  lands,  the 
method  of  carrying  on  political  campaigns 
— municipal,  state,  and  federal — by  the 
press  and  the  mails,  by  a  house-to-house 
canvass,  and  by  countless  speeches  under 
exciting  circumstances,  by  alarming  proph- 
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ecics,  attacks  on  personal  and  poUtical 
character,  and  the  scattering  of  distorted 
statements  far  and  wide,  might  naturally 
be  expected  lo  generate  fanaticism. 

Here  scores  of  communities  of  fanatics 
have  been  formed  and  have  long  prospered, 
several  of  them  based  upon  ideas  incom- 
patible with  morality.  Here  modern  Spirit- 
ualism arose,  and  spread  as  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world.  Here  Mormonism 
originated;  a  religion  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  sixty  years,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion it  has  encountered,  shows  elements  of 
permanence,  and  sends  out  missionaries  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  the  spectac- 
ular Dowie  exercises  a  despotism  over  his 
adherents  which  becomes  grotesque  when 
at  his  call  they  rise  by  the  hundreds  and 
furnish  the  testimony  he  needs,  whether  to 
the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  eating 
of  pork,  his  financial  ability,  his  miraculous 
healingS;  or  his  being  the  special  messenger 
who  was  to  come  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elijah.  Here  Mrs.  Eddy  succeeds  in 
fascinating  large  numbers  by  a  copyrighted 
system  in  which  she  claims  to  destroy  dis- 
ease without  depending  in  the  least  on 
hygiene  or  medical  treatment,  and  to 
eradicate  sin  and  disease  by  steadfastly 
denying  their  reality.  Her  organization 
being  perfected,  she  now  rules  by  Delphic 
oracles  and  Sibylline  leaves  issued  by  a 
secluded  personality,  inaccessible  to  the 
many,  though  at  rare  intervals  exhibited 
at  state  fairs  as  a  passing  show,  to  demon- 
strate her  actuality.  Her  head  is  already 
surrounded  by  halos  of  mist  and  myth,  and 
the  exalted  few  who  mediate  between  her 
and  the  world  increase  the  effect  by  the 
under-breath  reverence  with  which  they  " 
speak  or  write  of  her.  Hence,  although 
she  has  been  compelled  by  her  failures  and 
those  of  her  followers  to  surrender  the 
treatment  of  physical  injuries  to  the  sur- 
geons and  to  cease  from  treating  conta- 
gious diseases;  and  though  through  the 
whole  land  many  of  her  devotees,  having 
thrown  away  the  learning  and  experience 
of  mankind  in  treating  diseases,  are  dying 
or  making  pitiful  denials  of  their  obvious 
debility,  disease,  or  the  natural  effects  of 
age,  such  of  them  as  are  in  good  health, 
and  some  who  are  not  (many  of  them 
highly  intelligent  on  themes  and  things 
outside  this  subacute  fanaticism),  smile 
and  prattle  on  concerning  the  "errors  of 


mortal  mind"  as  respects  Bright's  disease, 
the  "claims"  of  consumption,  the  "false 
belief"  in  bile,  and  the  "delusions"  of 
dropsy  and  dyspepsia.— 2>r.  /.  M,  Budtlty 
in  Tb*  Century  Magaziiu. 


No  Escape 


The  old  ground  bulb  of  i-nrfwtints 

S«rved  lo  ua  u  •pices ; 
I  reckon  criip  and  trind  glaM 

la  diibed  out  with  uie  ice*. 

The  milk— the  kind  the  old  cow  pvea 
Way  down  at  Clovenide — 

It'i  one-thiid  milk  and  water,  and — 
And  then — formaldehyde. 

The  mup*i  bleached  by  using  tin. 

And  hoan 'i  just  glucote. 
And  what  the  fancy  butter  ■■ 

The  goodneu  gracious  knows. 

The  olive  oil'a  of  cotton  seed. 
There*!  Blum  in  the  bread ; 

It's  teallv  a  surprise  to  me 
The  whole  dumed  race  aia'l  dead. 

Meantime  all  the  germa  and  things 

Are  buiziag  fit  to  kill ; 
1/  the  food  you  eat  don't  git  you. 

The  goldarned  microbes  mil, 
— Ntv>  Orltaai  Timrt- 


The  Wily  Advertiser 

Advertisements  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  nervous  system  of  the  business  world. 
That  advertisement  of  musical  instruments 
which  contains  noti.-ng  to  awaken  images 
of  sound  is  a  defective  advertisemeat. 
That  advertisement  of  foods  which  con- 
tains nothing  to  awaken  images  of  taMe  is 
a  defective  advertisement.  As  our  nervous 
system  is  constructed  to  give  us  all  the  pos- 
sible sensations  from  objects,  so  the  adver- 
tisement which  is  comparable  to  the  ner- 
vous system  must  awaken  in  the  reader  as 
many  different  kinds  of  images  as  the 
object  itself  can  excite. 

A  person  can  be  appealed  to  most  easily 
and  most  efiectivety  through  his  domina- 
ting imagery.  Thus  one  who  hai  visual 
images  that  are  very  clear  and  dtstioct 
appreciates  descriptions  of  scenes.  The 
one  who  has  strong  auditory  imageiy 
delights  in  having  auditory  images  awak- 
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ened.  It  is  iti  general  best  to  awaken  as 
many  different  classes  of  images  as  possible, 
for  in  this  way  variety  is  given,  and  each 
reader  is  appealed  to  in  the  sort  of  imagery 
which  is  the  most  pleasing  to  him,  in  which 
he  thinks  most  readily,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  is  most  easily  influenced. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the 
present  day  advertising  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  writer  of  the  advertisement  fails 
to  appeal  thus  indirectly  to  the  senses. 
How  many  advertisers  describe  a  piano  so 
vividly  that  the  reader  can  hear  it?  How 
many  food  products  are  so  described  that 
the  reader  can  taste  the  food  ?  How  many 
advertisers  describe  a  perfume  so  that  the 
reader  can  smell  it  ?  How  many  describe 
an  undergarment  so  that  the  reader  can 
feel  the  pleasant  contact  with  his  borfy  ? 
Many  advert iserssecmnevertohave  thought 
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of  this,  and   make   no   attempt   at  sucb 
descriptions. 

The  cause  of  this  deficiency  is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  in  type  to 
appeal  to  any  other  sense  than  that  of 
sight.  Other  than  visual  images  are  difli- 
cult  to  awaken  when  the  means  employed 
is  the  printed  page.  In  the  second  place, 
the  individual  writers  are  deficient  in  cer> 
tain  forms  of  mental  imagery,  and  therefore 
are  not  adepts  in  describing  articles  in 
terms  which  to  themselves  are  not  signifi- 
cant.—^'j/^r  2).  Se§tt  in  The  Jtlanlit 
Monthly.  

"The  Burden  of  Ethiopia" 

Xo  those  who,  among  the  passionate 
cries  of  the  moment,  hare  preserved  the 
pride  of  independent  opinion,  the  follow- 
ing view  of  the  present  situ- 
ation may  commend  itself  for 
serious  reflection :  The  colored 
people  originally  brought  here 
by  force,  are  here  to  stay.  The 
scheme  to  transport  them  back 
to  Africa  is  absolutely  idle. 
If  adopted,  its  execution  would 
be  found  practically  impossible. 
To  transport  ten  millions  of 
negroes  across  the  sea  would 
require  ten  thousand  voyages  of 
ships  carrying  one  thousand 
passengers  each.  T^e  bulk  of 
the  colored  population  will  re- 
main in  the  South,  where  the 
climate  is  more  congenial  to 
them  and  where  they  can  more 
profitably  devote  themselves  to 
productive  work.  It  ivould  be 
a  great  economic  embarrassment 
to  the  South  if  that  working 
force  disappeared  from  its  fields. 
Under  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  country  they  are  no  longer 
slaves,  hut  free  men.  They 
have  the  aspirations  of  free 
men.  According  to  the  intent 
of  the  same  law,  they  are  also 
citizens  and  voters.  Whether 
it  would  or  would  not  have  been 
wiser  to  emancipate  them  grad- 
ually  and  to  withhold  the  right 
n.  ji.i.i  ^jj  voting  from  them,  or  to  in- 
troduce them  by  degrees  into 
the  body  of  voters,  is  no  longer 
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the  question.  Regrettable  as  this  may  be, 
we  have  to  face  actual  circumstances.  The 
fact  we  have  to  deal  with  is  that  by  the  rec- 
ognised intent  of  the  National  Constitution 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  the  right  of  suf- 
frage as  white  men  are.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  of  the  National  Constitution, 
embodying  the  provisions  referred  to,  be 
done  away  with  by  further  amendment ; 
but  leaving  aside  the  question  whether  as 
a  matter  of  right  this  should  be  done,  I 
doubt  whether  a  (ingle  well-informed  man 
can  be  found  in  the  country  who  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  required  three-fourths 
of  the  States  will  ever  consent  to  such  a 
repeal.  To  discuss  the  visionary  coloniza- 
tion scheme  or  the  equally  impossible 
repeal  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments  means,  therefore,  not  only  to 
squander  time  and  breath,  but  to  divert 
the  popular  mind  from  the  true  problem 
and  from  the  real  possibilities  of  its  solu- 
tion. It  must,  to  start  with,  be  taken  as  a 
certainty  that  the  negroes  will  stay  here 
and  that  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  amendments  will  stand,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  made  inoperative  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  means  of  a  sort  of  tricky  strat- 
agem in  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  Such  stratagems  are 
usually  not  approved  by  conscientious  per- 
sons, and  they  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  a 
people  without  a  mischievous  lowering  of 
the  standard  of  public  morals  and  an 
impairment  of  self-respect. 

This  is  evidently  a  political  and  social 
position  which  cannot  continue  to  exist 
without  constant  and  most  unwholesome 
irritation  and  restlessness.  Such  as  it  is, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  permanent.  The 
colored  people  will  be  incessantly  disturbed 
by  the  feeling  that  they  are  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  legal  rights  and  have  become  the 
victims  of  tyrannical  oppression.  The 
thoughtful  and  self-respecting  among  the 
whites  will  be  ashamed  of  that  state  of 
things,  and  dissatisfied  with  themselves  for 
tolerating  it.  The  reckless  among  the 
white  population,  the  element  most  subject 
to  the  passions  fomented  and  stirred  by  a 
race-antipathy,  and  most  responsive  to  the 
catch-phrases  of  the  demagogue,  will 
understand  it  as  a  justification  of  all  the 
things  done  to  put  down  the  negro,  and 
as  an  incitement  to  further  hostilities. 


And  here  is  the  crucial  point :  There  will 
be  a  movement  cither  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  negroes  to  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  serfdom— the  condition  of  mere 
plantation  hand,  "  alongside  of  the  mule," 
practically  without  any  rights  of  citizenship 
— or  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  rec- 
ognizing him  as  a  citizen  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term.  One  or  the  other  will  prevail. 
~H»n.  Carl  Sckurx  in  MeClurt'j. 


The  Kind  of  Lduc&tion 
We  Need 

There  are  two  extreme  views  concern- 
ing the  efiects  of  education  upon  public 
morality.  One  is  held  by  the  advocates 
of  secular  schools;  the  other  is  held  by  the 
advocates  of  church  schools.  This  sharp 
division  of  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to 
America.  It  is  felt  in  every  country 
where  modern  education  and  modem 
thought  prevail.  I  do  not  believe  that 
improvement  is  to  be  sought  by  substitut- 
ing religious  instruction  for  secular  instruc- 
tion, or  by  superadding  one  to  the  other 
as  though  the  two  ^vere  separate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  prepare  a  man 
for  citizenship  by  teaching  a  godless 
knowledge  in  one  part  of  the  school  time 
and  a  set  of  religious  principles  in  an- 
other— any  more  than  you  can  prepare  a 
man  for  heaven  by  letting  him  cheat  six 
days  of  the  week  and  having  him  listen  to 
the  most  orthodox  doctrines  on  the  sev- 
enth. I  believe  that  both  in  school  life 
and  in  after  life  the  moral  training  and  the 
secular  training  must  be  so  interwoven 
that  each  becomes  a  part  of  the  other. 
The  supposed  antithesis  between  secular 
training  and  religious  training  arises  from 
a  misconception  of  what  is  involved  in 
good  training  of  any  kind.  Peoplesce  the 
difierence  between  bad  secular  education 
and  bad  religious  education,  and  they 
assume  that  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
difference  between  good  secular  education 
and  good  religious  education.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  When  a  master  of  a 
public  school  is  occupied  only  with  teaching 
facts  and  principles,  and  when  a  master  of 
a  religious  institution  is  occupied  only 
with  teaching  dogmas  and  observances, 
they  necessarily  work  at  cross  purposes; 
but  the  mere  learning  of  facts  and  princi- 
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pies  is  not  the  vitally  important  part  of 
secular  education,  nor  is  the  learning  of 
doctrines  and  observances  the  vitally  im- 
portant part  of  religious  education.  The 
formation  of  habits  of  discipline  and  the 
development  of  ideals  of  usefulness  is  the 
essentially  important  thing  in  a  good 
education  of  either  kind.  When  we  have 
grasped  t'lis  truth  we  shall  see  that  there 
is  in  the  field  of  education  the  same  har- 
mony between  the  true  needs  of  the 
world  and  the  true  needs  of  the  Church 
which  exist  in  every  other  department  of 
human  life. — President  HadUy  in  The 
Independent.         

"A  Lath  Painted  to  LooK 
LiKe  Iron" 

Even  among  his  own  ministers  I  think 
it  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Czar  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  capable  man.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  all 
the  qualities  of  a  charming  woman.  The 
repeated  reports  that  he  is  going  into  mel- 
ancholy seem  intended  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  abdication  or  for  his  assassination  or 
is  certain  that  the  feel- 
has  been  growing,  and 
nt  ukase  wilt  improve  this 
1.  It  may  pave  the  way 
assassination,  as  the 
of  the  serfs  did    in 


deposition. 

ing  against   \ 

whether  his  r 

seems  a  questio 

for    ■  ■ 

liberatio 

the  case  of  his  grandfather. 

The  constant  state  of  appre- 
hension of  all  men  in  high  station 
is  shown  by  the  precautions 
taken  by  them.  In  going  to 
call  on  one  of  the  Czar's  min- 
isters at  his  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  hour 
appointed  by  him,  I  was  met 
as  1  left  my  carriage  by  his 
man.  I  followed  him  to  the 
door,  which  he  locked  in  my 
face  while  he  presented  my 
card.  The  minister  then  came 
to  the  door  himself  to  receive 
me.  And  this  minister  was 
the  only  man  whom  I  met  in 
Russia  who  was  not  looking 
forward  to  a  revolution  inside 
of  fifty  years,  the  furthest  limit 
set  by  any  one  whom  I  met. 

Last  summer  the  governor 
of  the   Province  of   Ufa  was 


murdered,  and  not  long  ago  the  lives  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  of  the  Proc- 
urator of  the  Holy  Synod  were  attempted, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  that  of 
the  governor  of  Tiflis,  so  that  there  are 
manifest  reasons  for  precautions.  Russia 
has  advanced  so  far  towards  representative 
government  that  it  is  now  the  ministers 
of  the  Czar  whose  lives  are  sought  instead 
of  that  of  the  Czar  himself. — N.  T.  Bactn 
in  The  Yale  Review. 


Where  our  Organ-Grinders 
Come  From 

It  was  a  strange  sound  which  awoke 
me.  Paradoxically,  it  was  something  very 
familiar,  but  the  strangeness  of  it  lay  in 
that  I  was  in  Italy  under  the  roof  of  a 
humble  family  in  the  little  mountain  town 
of  Gualtien-Sicamino,  Sicily,  and  yet  clear 
and  sweet,  very  distinct  in  the  air  of  the 
early  morning,  a  boy's  voice  high  up  in 
the  terraced  vineyards  on  the  slope  before 
the  town  was  singing: 

" Who  naa  it  cslltd  them  donn  ? 

'Tnii  Milter  Dooley,  bnve  Miller  Dooley, 
The  iioetl  man  this  country  ever  knew ; 

Oiplofflttic, 

Democnuic. 
Ob  !  Milter  Dooley — ooley— ooley— oo. 


"HML  TO  THB  CZAR  1 " 
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Then  there  brake  forth  the  chatter  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  were 
gathering  grapes,  and  had  stopped  to  listen 
to  an  American  song.  The  bop  had  been 
in  America  two  years,  his  father  had  con- 
tracted consumption  working  on  the  New 
York  subway,  and  the  family  had  returned 
that  he  might  recover  in  the  balmy  air  of 
Sicilf.  One  day  the  boy  tgid  me  that  as 
soon  as  he  was  big  enough  (he  is  eight 
years  old)  he  was  going  to  run  away  to 
America,  because  he  could  make  more 
money  selling  papers  after  school  than  he 
could  working  all  day  in  the  fields  in 
Gualtieri,  and  here  he  "never  had  no 
time  for  no  fun." 

The  spirit  of  this  incident  is  the  spirit 
which  today  stirs  all  Italy,  all  Greece,  all 
Syria,  all  Hungary  and  Roumania,  and 
has  spread  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  of  southern  Europe. 
The  eyes  of  the  poor  are  turned  with 
longing  fancy  to  "  New  York."  That  is 
the  magic  word  everywhere. 

The  people  have  no  true  conception  of 
America,  though  Italy  is  flooded  with 
books  of  views  principally  of  New  York 
and  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and 
there  is  a  brave  effort  made  by  the  Italians 
in  America  to  write  home  adequate  de- 
scriptions of  the  new  land.  Once  I  was 
called  upon  to  settle  a  most  bitter  and 
acrimonious  dispute  between  two  men  as 
to  what  America  was  like.  One,  who 
had  a  brother  in  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.,  thought 
it  was  all  coal  mines,  steel  mills,  and  rail- 
roads, while  the  other,  whose  cousin 
worked  in  a  New  York  barber  shop, 
maintained  that  America  was  all  high 
buildings  and  railroads  which  run  over  the 
housetops. 

When  I  say  that  ninety-four  per  cent, 
of  the  production  in  southern  Italy  is  agri- 
cultural and  that  the  one  source  of  wealth 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
trot  of  all  this  wealth  lies  in  the  ownership 
of  the  soil,  it  can  be  understood  how  and 
why  the  poor  farmer,  who  has  heard  what 
conditions  are  in  the  United  States,  will 
borrow  money  at  twenty  per  cent,  for  six 
months  to  get  himself  or  a  son  over  to 
America,  in  order  to  establish  a  foothold 
from  which  he  can  broaden  a  space  of 
relief  and  liberty. 

If  the  Italian  government  did  not  favor 
and  encourage  emigration  for  any  other 


reason,  it  would  do  so  because  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  sent  back  to  Italy  every 
year  have  renovated  many  of  the  country 
districts,  really  transformed  them  from 
squalor  to  beauty,  have  recovered  bank- 
rupt municipalities,  and  annually  insure 
a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  paid 
taxes. — "Broughton  "Brandenburg  in  Letlii's 
Mtnthly. 


A  Kick  from  the  Kaiser 

On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Castle 
Sigmaringen  the  Kaiser  twitted  me  about 
my  being  a  poet. 

Said_  the  Kaiser:  "To  me  a  woman 
who  writes  is  a  ridiculous  being.  Clever 
women  are  dangerous  women,  one  and 
all,  who  ought  to  be  muzzled  before  they 
can  bite.  But  do  you  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  clever  one  in  order  to  be  a 
woman  who  writes?  On  the  contrary 
women's  cleverness  consists  in  avoiding 
ridicule,  and  clever  women  care  for  their 
good  looks.  Now,  can  a  woman  who 
writes  remain  pretty?  The  gestures,  the 
attitude  of  a  woman  scrawling  away  with 
all  her  might,  r^ut  every  xsthetical  eflore 
on  her  pan.  Can  a  woman  remain  pretty 
when  she  is  obliged  to  put  on  that  particu- 
larly stern  frown  with  which  one  pursues 
an  idea  or  studies  any  serious  and  important 
subject?"  The  Emperor  stopped,  evi- 
dently waiting  for  a  confused  or  spirited 
answer,  then  resumed :  "  Now  you  arc 
very  intelligent,  much  more  than  I  could 
have  believed  possible  in  a  woman  who 
writes.  You  are  actually  as  smiling,  as 
cool,  as  unaffected  as  if  I  had  not  wounded 
your  highest  notions  of  womankind — per- 
haps your  own  self-love." 

I  have  no  self-love,  sire,  but  very  firm 
convictions  that  nothing  can  defeat." 

Anyhow,  you  are  very  good-natured, 
and  are  neither  pretentious  nor  forward. 
I  am  going  to  concede  one  or  two  points 
to  you,  though  von  "^^  not  seem  to  care 

whether  I  t ..■  pusning  women  or  not. 

Music  and  painting  may  render  a  woman's 
existence  very  happy  and  beneficial  to  her 
family,  and — well,  I  will  allow  that  a 
woman  is  not  quite  unsexed  by  being  a 
poet.  Women  are  unreasonable;  so  are 
poets.  Women  are  born  to  comfort  and 
to  enhance  the  joy  of  living ;  so  are  poets. 
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Well,  a   poet   you  may  remain;  without 
exasperating  me  completely." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  his  gracious 
permission."  —  Helini  FacarucQ  in  The 
Strmd. 


Theory  vs.  Practice 

A  fiiheimaD  invcMed  m  a  tub  lO  very  old 

A  lingle  drop  of  water  in  iia  ttavei  it  would  not 

hold. 
Said  he:  "  'Ti*  very  plain  to  me  a  veMcl  o(  this 

kind 
Would  make  (he  safest  fishin'-imack  a  (iihetman 

could  find. 
Wliat  nianers  it  a  barr'I  of  brine  should  o'er  the 

gunwale  stop, 
This  ancient  tub  would  keep  afloat — it  couldn't 

hold  a  drop." 
Which  as  a  bit  of  logic  you'll  admit  is  good  and 

But  when  it  came  to  practice — why,  the  fishennan 
was  drowned  1 

—Ptttr  NnuiU  in  Harper'i  Magatint. 

M&rvellous  "Stunts"  on 
Sleds 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  the 
sensations  of  toboganning,  or  witnessed  a 
race,  cannot  possibly  realize  how  intensely 
exciting  such  a  run  can  be.  As  each 
corner  is  approached  the  rider  imagines  it 
must  be  his  last.  He  feels  as  if  he  were 
being  drawn  ta  the  side  of  the  track  and 
over  the  bank  by  an  irresistible  magnetic 
force,  and  yet  he  struggles  on,  while  the 
pace  quickens  as  he  rushes  down  the  track 
of  ice,  half  insensible  at  times,  yet  instinc- 
tively doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  The  first  sl.arp  corner  is  suc- 
cessfully taken.  On  he  flies  towards  a 
dreaded  zigzag.  A  few  vigorous  efforts, 
a  sharp  dig  with  the  toe-rake,  a  moment 
of  fear  and  expectation,  and  once  more  he 
has  the  straight  road  before  him.  There 
is  no  time  to  think  of  the  past  success, 
for  there  are  more  obstacles  to  conquer. 
A  nasty  corner,  the  sharpest  of  al!,  is  still 
to  come.  Here  it  is,  only  a  few  yards  off. 
His  rakes  crash  down,  a  strong  muscular 
effort,  a  desperate  shove,  a  shuflUe,  a  short 
moment  of  suspense,  and  it  is  passed  like 
a  shot.  Now  for  the  final  wild  rush  down 
the  last  straight  run.  A  few  seconds 
more,  and  the  last  corr.er  is  reached.  A 
repetition  of  the  last  manoeuvre  brings  him 
round.  Yet  a  few  yards,  and  he  glides 
iwiftly  past  the  winning  post. 


It  is,  of  course,  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  to  make  the  track  in  one  straight 
line  ;  in  fact,  the  number  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  curves  form  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  "  Cresta  "  to  riders  as 
well  as  spectators.  Some  particularly 
interesting  parts  of  the  track  are  shown  in 
the  photographs  on  the  next  page.  The 
rider  begins  his  plunge  down  a  dizzy  grade 
at  a  terrific  speed,  passing  on  the  way 
some  very  nasty  corners  close  together 
about  half  way  down  the  run,  where  he 
will  experience  some  shaking  and  tossing ; 
and  reaches  the  great  leap  at  the  end, 
where  the  toboggan,  if  it  is  travelling 
fast  enough,  for  a  few  seconds  flies 
through  the  air  with  its  occupant  cling- 
ing to  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  even  to  the  ordinary 
rider,  whose  leap  will  probably  not  be 
considerable.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  sensations  of  the  champion  leaper, 
who  established  the  wonderful  record  of  a 
sixty-six-foot  jump!  It  will  no  doubt  be 
of  interest,  to  those  who  know  toboganning 
only  by  hearsay,  to  know  that  the  speed  at 
this  part  of  the  course  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Two 
well-known  riders  were  once  timed  over 
the  last  fifty  yards  of  the  course ;  they 
covered  it  at  the  rate  of  sixty-seven  miles 
an  hour. — A.  Pit  cairn- Kntw  let  in  Outing. 


"It  is  the  First  Step  That 
Counts" 

After  aH  is  said  and  done,  the  bottom 
of  our  political  distress  is  social  "skittish- 
ness"  about  the  caucus.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  electorate  feel  that  it  is  an  uncon- 
genial place.  Class  conceit  will  not  mix 
there  any  more  than  it  does  in  countries 
of  aristocratic  pretension.  This  is  the 
great  American  problem — how  to  get  all 
the  electorate  into  the  initiative.  Right 
there  men  who  have  worked  faithfully 
and  practically  for  reform  have  found  our 
weak  spot.  Considering  that  the  caucus 
is  the  very  foetus  of  the  body  politic,  it 
can  be  said  that  Americans  have  practically 
abandoned  self-government. 

The  American  sovereign  must,  for  one 
hour  a  year,  sacrifice  his  pride.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  by  the  workers  to 
torture  the  "  nicer  "  class  away  from  their 
homes  to  the   caucus   and   primary,   but 
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without  success.  From  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  are  childish  to  the  beginnings  of 
law  and  government — the  caucus  and 
primary — which,  in  their  limitations,  are 
the  natural  hatchery  and  field  of  the 
"grafter."  Permanent  and  cultured 
residents  will  not  leave  their  well-garnished 
firesides,  their  libraries,  social  diversions, 
churches,  and  occupations  to  rub  shoulders 
with  their  humbler  fellow  citizens  in  this 
only  forum  and  fair  field  of  the  republic. 

A  democratic  republic  is  not  a  success 
in  our  great  American  cities  on  account 
of  the  social  diversities  and  mercenary 
motives,  inherent  in  segregated  human 
nature,  that  have  always  and  in  every 
land  divided  the  people.  All  European 
governments  are  based  upon  the  unre- 
liability of  the  masses.  A  constitution 
cannot  make  companions  of  the  gentle- 
man and  the  boor.  Our  country  at  large, 
where  the  better  class  reach  the  govern- 
ment through  the  town  meetings,  is  all 
right,  but  the  cities  and  the  minor  poli- 
tics that  involve  directly  our  peace  are  not 
under  the  control  of  the  more  conservative 
and  competent  citizens.  Indeed,  the 
absence  from  the  caucus  and  the  primaries 
of  the  scientists,  authors,  merchants, 
inventors,  bankers,  professional  men  gen- 
erally, clergymen,  builders,  engineers,  and 
all  who  make  up  the  grandt;ur  of  the 
nation,  is  glaringly  marked.  Just  the 
reverse  ought  to  be  the  fact.  Politics 
abhor  a  vacuum;  where  the  good  keeps 
out  the  bad  rushes  in.  William  T.  Stead 
has  flung  to  us  the  taunt  that  "  the  Irish- 
man lands  penniless  at  Castle  Garden, 
and  in  a  generation  dominates."  He 
dominates  what  Americans  turn  their 
backs  on. 

The  way  to  cure  all  political  evils,  and 
for  the  most  part  social  evils,  is  for  all  the 
voters  to  be  in  at  the  beginnings.  The 
caucus  should  be  made  official  and  popu- 
lar, and  sustained  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  the  best  men.  That  is  what 
makes  our  village  governments  models  for 
the  city  governments  in  economy  and 
decency.  This  we  must  do  or  continue 
to  drift  away  from  the  design  of  our  insti- 
tutions. What  was  the  use  of  dethroning 
our  king,  unless  we  were  willing  to  take 
up  his  duty?  As  a  government  by  the 
people  must  be  by  parties,  the  work  of 
each  party  is  outlined  in  the  caucus.     We 


are  not  yet  morally  developed  for  holy 
spontaneity.  The  primaries,  conventions, 
and  elections  are  only  the  perfunctory 
ratifications  of  plans  of  bosses,  who  are 
efficiently  backed  by  their  subsidized 
heelers  in  the  caucus  whose  sway  it  is 
impossible  to  upset  by  any  impromptu 
action  of  the  people. — ff^illiam  Htmitrtet 
in  Gunton's  Magazine. 


A  ToMt 

Here'*  to  the  hoHMS  nho  haa  noiried  all  d«y. 
And  trembled  leat  everything  go  the  wrong  way. 
May  the  grace  of  contentment  poaseu  her  at  once, 
May   her   guests— and    her   lervanri — all    do   the 
right '^slunM," 

~FranrU  Wilsan  in  G»ed  Hetuiktiping. 


Raising  Plants  Without  Soil 

The  greatest  of  all  Professor  Nobbc's 
work  is  his  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
method  for  inoculating  the  soil  with  bac- 
teria to  make  it  yield  richly  where  it  lay 
barren  before.  In  times  past  investigators 
of  soil  culture  devoted  most  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  studying  the  compo- 
sition of  various  kinds  of  soil,  to  the 
improvement  of  fertilizers,  and  in  suggest- 
ing new  systems  of  drainage  and  water- 
supply.  Professor  Nobbe  has  gone  a  step 
further  in  advance,  declaring  that  plants 
wU  grow,  under  certain  conditions,  just 
as  well  without  soil  as  with  soil.  At  flrst 
glance  this  may  seem  strange  enough,  yet 
there  are  trees  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  base  of  the  trunk, 
growing  in  clean  water,  without  a  sign  of 
soil  of  any  description.  They  stand  in 
rows  just  back  of  the  Forest  Academy  and 
near  Professor  Nobbe's  greenhouse.  Each 
tree  is  suspended  in  a  large  glass  jar  sur- 
rounded by  a  green-painted  case.  When 
this  case  is  opened  one  may  look  through 
the  glass  and  see  the  roots  of  the  tree 
hanging  there  in  clean  water.  The  oldest 
of  the  trees  was  planted,  or  rather  the  seed 
was  immersed  in  water,  in  1878,  and  it 
has  grown  to  full  size  without  ever  touch- 
ing soil.  Leaves  and  blossoms  have  come 
in  the  spring,  and  in  the  winter  the  water 
and  the  roots  have  frozen  solid  all  these 
years,  and  the  tree  still  thrives.  Indeed, 
some  of  its  seeds  were  immersed  in  water, 
and  trees  of  the  second  generation  have 
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been  grown  to  considerable  size.  Then 
their  seeds  were  immersed,  and  there  are 
now  growing  small  trees  three  generations 
removed  from  the  soil — certainly  a  clear 
proof  of  Professor  Nobbe's  assertion  that 
actual  contact  with  soil  is  not  essential  for 
plant  growth.  In  order  to  produce  such 
results,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  trees  supph'ed  with  artifictal  food.  This 
Prof«issor  Nobbe  prepared  in  his  laboratory 
— a  certain  definite  amount  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  phosphate 
of  iron,  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  a 
nitrate.  A  small  quantity  of  this  mixture 
was  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  jars  every 
four  weeks,  and  thus  the  trees  have  been 
kept  flourishing  all  these  years,  showing 
that  there  was  no  element  in  the  soil 
necessary  to  plant  growth  that  man  could 
not  manufacture  at  will. — R.  S.  Baier  in 
Harper's  Afagazint. 


To  Entertain  a  Friend 

But  how  shall  we  entertain  the  visiting 
friend?  Chiefly  by  letting  him  alone. 
Only  the  featherweights  feci  that  they 
must  be  talked  to  all  the  time,  shown 
about,  "entertained."  Such  a  person 
would  complain  of  being  forlorn  if  left 
alone  with  the  nightingale  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden ;  of  being  desolate  if  set  down 
among  the  "  marble  bredc  "  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Vatican.  Let  such  persons  perish 
of  their  own  emptiness.  Give  the  guest 
the  freedom  of  the  house  and  the  gift  of 
stillness  if  he  wishes  it.  Let  him  follow 
his  heart's  desire.  Let  him  find  something 
to  do  for  himself.  So  shall  he  find  joy, 
and  leave  behind  him  a  pleasant  memory 
when  he  goes,  some  mark  of  his  individ- 
uality; even  as  old  Montaigne,  gallantly 
visiting  every  prince  along  his  route, 
always  left  his  coat  of  arms  behind  him  for ' 
remembrance. — Edwin  Markham  in  Gotd 
Htuitkteping. 


I  have  notions  live  in  my  pack, 

At  I  plod  on  the  poet'i  nay; 
Five  notions  in  all  which  come  at  my  ci 

And  every  one  «ure  to  pay. 
There'!  the  Briton  who  lives  at  home, 

And  the  Briton  who  lives  abroad, 
The  Briton  at  aea,  and  God,  and  me — 

Three  Britons,  and  me,  and  God. 


Oh,  the   g^ood    'ome-lovin'    Briton   likes   'is  ona 
especial  hearth ; 
'E's  domestic  and  'e  loves  'is  fi-er-side; 
So  'e  sends  an  army  roamin'  over  all  the  bloomin' 

earth. 
And   'e  ships  'is   little  navy  into  every  bay  and 
firth; 
'Cause   'e    loves  'is  *ome,  but    likes  to  'ave  it 
wide,  wide,  wide ; 
'Cause  'e  loves   'is  little  island,  loves  the  country 
of  'is  birth, 
And  other  people's  place  o'  binh  beside. 

II 


but   heathen,  ni^er*  » 


Chinamen    i 

God; 
Germans   are    Dutch  and  the  French  not  much, 

and  the  Russians  beastly  odd  ; 
But  the   man  ot  worth  over  all  the  eaith  is  the 

Briton  that  goes  abroad. 
No   doubt   but   we   are   the   people  and  we   say 

acceptable  things, 
But  foreigners  speak  with  a  foreign  speech  and 

bow  to  their  foreign  kings. 
Our  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  our  speech 

is  thicker  than  ink, 
And  thick  is  the  skin  we  are   born   within    and 

thick  are  the  thines  we  think ; 
But   our   speech    is   the   speech   oi  the   English, 

and  that  is  the  speech  of  God, 
And   the   godliest   sound    above   the    ground    is 

the  speech  of  the  Brilon  abroad. 

Ill 
Clap  Koes  the  yap  of  my  dinky  little  sailormen, 
Ripping  out   their   chanties    in   a   lingo   learned 

They  spit  into  the  ditch, 
And  give  their  pants  a  hitch, 
And    sing   the   right   of  England  to  the   whole 
eternal  sea. 

IV 
Ay,  these  ate  my  Britons  three, 

All  over  the  earth's  broad  face. 
At  home  and  abroad  and  ai  sea. 

I  sing  the  song  of  my  race. 
The  God  of  a  million  stars 

I  bring  from  His  seat  on  hi^h, 
For  the  special  patron  of  British  deeds, 


"The  Five  Notions" 

He  has  drummed  his  creed  in  Thi  Tinui, 
He  has  made  the  government  squirm; 

He  has  done  new  crimes  wilh  the  same  old  rh] 

And  the  flopping  of  feet  infirm. 
But  make  ye  no  truce  with  the  anapeit,  the  n 
that  walk)  like  a  worm. 


He  has  drummed  his  creed  in  Tie  Timts, 

He  has  made  the  government  s(|uirm; 

He   has   done   new   crimes   with    the    same    old 

And  the  flopping  of  feet  infirm. 
But  make  ye  no  truce  with  the  anapesl,  the  metre 
that  walks  like  a  worm. 

—J.  A.  Macj  in  fht  Critit. 
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nA      the  "SOUL"  OF  A 
J\         SHIN  OF  BEEF 

iIrmours 

Extract  of  Beef 

For  Chafing-Dish  Cookery 


A  convenient  and  economical  way  of  entertaining. 

It's    the    seasoning    and    rapid    cooking    that    make    the 
dishes  taste  so  much  better  when  done  in  a  chafing  dish,  and 
nearly  all   the  dainty  and  toothsome  dishes  for  which   it 
noted  will  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef. 

"CULINARY  WRINKLES"  tells  all  about   how  to/ 
use   the    chafing   dish.      Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
metal    cap    from   jar   of  ARMOUR'S    EX- 
TRACT OF  BEEF. 

Armour  (H  Company 

CHICAGO 


Armour's  Tomato  Bouillon 

FOR        COOKING        PURPOSES 

Diluted  with  t  Utile  hot  wtter,  ii  maket  ■  deliciou*  and  refrnhing  bouillon.  Ii  mvm  time  and  iroubW 
of  preparing  canned  or  ireth  tomiioet  for  »ea90ning  and  cooking  purposes.  It  is  specially  recommetMlcd 
for  making  oyster  cocktail,  biking  (iih,  making  tomato  soup  or  sauce,  etc.  It  will  keep  indefiiutel]'  w^ 
is  pure  and-fvholesome.  Sold  by  all  grocers.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  he  can  get  it  for  you  i  the  smsH 
size  is  twenty -five  cents, 

ARMOUR.  <a  COMPANY.  Chicago 
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THE,  TWO  PACIFICS 

by  liarold  Bolce 

I  -  AMERICAS  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  EAST 


Commerce  has  ever  moved  westward ; 
from  Asia  to  Europe;  from  Greece  and 
Rome  to  Spain,  France,  and  England ; 
from  western  Europe  to  colonial  America; 
from  New  England  to  California;  from 
the  American  Pacific  to  Asia.  The  result- 
ant profit  in  every  instance  has  come  to 
the  nation  or  to  the  race  thrusting  forward 
the  movement.  In  this  last  commercial 
span  the  United  States  is  the  power  at 
the  pushing  end,  and  her  commercial  suc- 
cess will  depend  largely  upon  the  aggress- 
iveness, the  endurance,  and  the  ambition 
of  her  tradesmen. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  earth  inhabit  the  lands  washed  by  the 
Pacific.  The  growing  foreign  trade  of 
Asia  alone  is  already  valued  at  about  two 
billion  dollars  annually.  As  commercial 
supremacy  is  the  basis  of  national  great- 


ness in  the  present  age,  the  country  that 
secures  control  of  the  inter-ocean  traffic 
with  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  population 
will  be  greatest  among  the  world's  republics 
and  empires. 

In  addition  to  the  present  Asiatic  trade, 
which  is  advancing  with  wonderful  strides, 
there  is  at  hand  a  development  of  China 
which  means  unlimited  wealth  and  prestige 
to  the  nation  that  controls  the  development. 
China  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  coal  fields  greater 
than  Pennsylvania's,  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  vast  unexplored  agricultural  areas, 
and  numberless  other  resources.  Imagine 
the  United  States  with  five  times  its  pres- 
ent population,  hut  devoid  of  any  munici- 
pal improvements  and  with  only  a  couple 
of  railroads  running,  say,  from  Boston  to 
New  York;   picture  America  on  the  eve 
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of  undertaking  all  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments designed  to  modernize  the  country 
— and  you  will  grasp  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  operations  planned  for  China. 

Whether  Russia's  advance  to  the  sea, 
paralleling  our  own  march  to  western 
waters,  thus  meeting  America  on  the 
commercial  skirmish  line  of  the  Pacific,  is 
really  a  significant  strategic  movement  in 
that  conflict  of  Slav  and  Saxon  which 
statesman  have  foretold ;  or  whether  the 
aggressions  of  awakened  Japan,  with  its 
splendid  military  and  commercial  genius, 
mark  the  beginnings  of  an  amalgamated 
Mongolian  Asia  which  shall  ultimately 
defy  or  over-ride  all  competing  powers — 
the  truth  is  plain  to  many  thoughtful 
Americans  that  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  our  nation,  its  Pacific  commerce, 
is  threatened  by  the  impending  struggle 
in  the  East. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  America,  Russia  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  United  States  would 
do  under  the  same  circumstances.  They 
say  that  if  Americans  instead  of  Russians 
had  had  the  geographical  opportunity  the 
Slav  has  enjoyed  in  Europe  and  Asia,  we 
would  have  built  half  a  dozen  trans-Chi- 
nese and  trans-Siberian  railways  to  the 
Yellow  and  Chinese  Seas  a  generation 
ago,  and  would  at  least  have  established 
our  commercial  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia. 

Many  alert  Americans  engaged  in  inter- 
national trade  are  confident  that  the  slower 
going  but  sturdy  Russian  will  eventually 
take  possession  of  China,  just  as  securely 
as  we  absorbed  Cahfornia,  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
domain. 

Just  as  American  dominion  now  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Pacific,  so  Rus- 
sian sovereignty  reaches  from  the  White 
and  Black  Seas  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  our  western 
waters.  The  Slav  moving  eastward  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  westward  have  secured 
possession  of  two  immense  geographical 
empires,  whose  formidable  shore-tines  now 


form  a  significant  parallel  along  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  great  sea. 

America  has  not  paused  at  the  water's 
edge,  nor,  is  it  believed,  will  Russia.  Both 
countries  are  moving  with  astonishing 
momentum.  Five  years  ago  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Los 
Angeles  were  our  frontier  cities.  Now 
Honolulu  and  Manila  are  our  national 
terminals.  From  shut-in  Siberia  Russia 
has  forced  a  way  first  to  semi-frozen  Vladi- 
vostok on  the  Bay  of  Peter  the  Great,  and 
to  the  open  and  coveted  harbors  of  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur  on  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Men  who  forced  their  way  on  foot,  or 
behind  horses  and  oxen,  across  the  Amer- 
ican plains,  live  to  enjoy  a  choice  of  five 
trans-continental  railways.  A  sixth  is  pro- 
jected, with  San  Francisco  as  its  terminal. 
A  seventh  is  rapidly  building  diagonally  to 
San  Pedro  in  Southern  California.  Canada 
has  one  great  line,  and  is  building  two 
more,  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Russia  has  made  a  start  with  one  trans- 
continental railroad,  and  >he  surveyors  are 
in  the  field  staking  the  right  of  way  for  a 
second.  Her  people  are  pouring  along 
the  boundaries  of  China  just  as  Americans 
are  moving  in  a  great  stream  toward  the 
Pacific. 

The  parallel  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  development  on  the  two  Pacifies. 
Only  fifty  years  ago  Japan  was  uncivilized 
and  the  western  part  of  America  a  savage 
wilderness.  Today  our  Pacific  is  a  dynamic 
empire  of  modern  life,  multiplying  its 
wealth  and  population  by  bounds,  while 
Japan  has  become  a  great  world-power. 
Had  such  a  metamorphosis  taken  place  a 
thousand  years  ago  we  should  scarcely 
credit  the  record  of  the  historian.  The 
entire  Orient  and  Occident  hear  witness 
to  the  amazing  change.  A  generation  ago 
the  trade  of  Shanghai  amounted  to  seventy- 
eight  million  taels  a  year.  Within  thirty- 
five  years  it  has  grown  to  the  marvelous 
annual  total  of  nearly  half  a  hilhon  taels. 
In  that  same  period  Seattle,  for  example, 
has  evolved  from  a  saw  mil)  and  a  store  to 
a  city  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  miles  of  wharves 
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along  its  harbor  on  Puget  Sound,  with 
many  ocean  fleets  of  merchantmen,  and  a 
trade  with  the  Orient  reaching  high  into 
increasing  millions. 

Within  that  brief  period  Japan  has  held 
six  national  industrial  exhibitions,  the  last 
at  Osaica,  the  Chicago  of  that  empire, 
assuming  the  significance  of  a  World's 
Fair.  Simultaneously  all  the  common- 
wealths on  our  Pacific  have  held  similar 
expositions,  and  now  Portland,  Oregon,  is 
perfecting  elaborate  plans  for  a  Western 
World's  Fair  in  1905,  designed  to  present 
to  the  peoples  of  all  lands  an  industrial 
and  commercial  picture  of  the  unparalleled 
awakening  of  the  many  countries  bordering 
on  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  present 
moment  confronted  by  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity and  greatest  ptoblcm  in  its  history. 
Some  of  the  most  thoughtful  students  of 
commerce  and  politics  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  nation  is  facing  a  situation  fraught 
with  great  significance  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  They  insist  that  not  only  is  there 
in  the  stratagems  of  empires  in  the  Far 
East  a  grave  menace  to  our  position  as  the 
commercial  master  of  Pacific  commerce, 
but  that  our  standing  as  a  nation  is  at  stake. 
It  is  obvious  that,  at  least,  very  significant 
movements  of  history  are  now  taking 
place — and  taking  place  with  great  rapidity 
— on  the  two  Pacifies.  If  the  contention 
in  Asia  is  to  affect  the  trade  of  the  United 
States,  every  person  in  America  is  directly 
or   indirectly  concerned  in  the  outcome. 

It  Russia  grasps  her  opportunity  to  seize 
China  or  a  part  of  it,  and  thereby  becomes 
the  first  power  of  the  Eastern  world,  will 
such  national  expansion  check  our  commer- 
cial destiny  and  therein  strike  a  blow  at  the 
influence  of  the  Republic  ?  Should  Japan 
beat  back  Russia,  would  a  Japanized  Asia 
be  of  lasting  benefit  to  American  trade? 
In  the  meantime,  while  empires  are  strug- 
gling for  advantage  in  the  Far  East,  what 
should  the  United  States  do  to  safeguard 
the  great  opportunity  this  nation  has  been 
enjoying  to  control  the  enormous  and 
increasing  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ? 
These  questions  the  merchant  princes  and 


owners  of  railways  and  fleets  in  the  United 
States  are  putting  to  themselves.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  they  are  by  no 
means  a  unit  in  their  conclusions. 

There  is  a  positive  element  in  the 
American  business  world  that  does  not 
share  the  fear  that  Russian  advance  in 
China  means  a  check  to  American  trade. 
Russia,  they  say,  is  becoming  modern. 
True,  she  has  outrages  and  massacres  to 
her  debit,  but  so  has  America.  There  are, 
they  point  out,  enlightened  leaders  in  that 
great  empire  who  stand  for  the  best  and 
most  progressive  ideas  in  modern  life. 
That  the  nation  has  successfully  built  a 
railway  across  Europe  and  Asia  at  incred- 
ible expenditure  of  millions  is  in  itself  a 
lasting  exhibit  of  its  new  life  and  strength. 
That  triumph  of  statesmaiuhip  and  engi- 
neering is  an  augury^  the  pro-Russian 
advocates  in  America  believe,  that  the 
people  of  the  Czar  are  pledged  to  the 
development  of  Asia.  The  more  that  ■ 
continent  is  exploited,  they  set  forth,  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  American 
goods ;  and  they  therefore  urge  that  the 
government  at  Washington  maintain  a 
friendly,  or  at  least  a  neutral,  relationship 
with  Russia  in  its  imperial  movements 
in  the  Far  East.  The  supporters  of  this 
idea  are  practical  men,  but,  curiously,  this 
sentiment  is  strongest  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  many  of  the  commercial  leaders 
of  the  West  are  not  apprehensive  of  Rus- 
sia's advance  in  Asia,  they  do  insist  that 
the  government  at  Washington  should  try 
to  secure  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  that 
empire,  which  should  provide  for  an  unre- 
stricted access  for  all  American  products 
into  China,  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  all 
parts  of  Asia. 

'  It  is  folly,"  said  one  of  the  most  care- 
ful students  of  this  question,  "for  America 
to  be  dragooned  into  joining  in  the  popular 
shibboleth  againstthe  Slav.  Thatispurely 
an  English  sentiment  worked  up  to  enlist 
American  sympathies.  Russia,  in  the  time 
of  our  sorest  national  need,  was  a  firm 
friend.  It  is  to  our  interests,  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  commercial  people,  to 
that  friendship.     American  firms 
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have  valuable  concessions  in  Siberia.  Rus- 
sia is  developing  her  own  resources,  and 
stands  ready  to  exploit  Asia.  She  is  buy- 
ing agricultural  and  other  machinery  from 
this  country.  Let  her  go  on,  and  let  us 
by  commercial  treaty  secure  her  co-opera- 
tion. Let  her  become  great  in  Europe 
and  Asia  as  we  are  great  in  America, 
Our  interests  are  reciprocal." 

Other  leading  Americans,  both  in  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coast  cities,  doing  a  large 
business  with  Asia,  are  just  as  positive  and 
just  as  sincere  in  their  convictions  that  the 
presence  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East  is  a 
c  to  the  best  and  lasting  interests  of 


this  Republic.  They  believe  that,  unless 
America  interferes,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen :  either  that  out  of  the  struggle 
will  issue  the  nation  that  is  to  enjoy  sover- 
eignty over  the  Pacific  Ocean;  or  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  world  contest,  another 
Europe  will  be  entrenched  in  Asia.  In 
either  case,  they  contend,  America  will 
lose.  If  one  power,  like  Russia  or  Japan, 
becomes  supreme  in  the  East,  ttien  Amer- 
ica takes  second  place  as  a  Pacific  power. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  world's  greatest  trade 
must  eventually  be  carried  on  that  sea,  the 
nation  that  controls  it  will  be  paramount 
among  the  powers. 
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A  GRAPHIC  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

The  entire  sentiment  of  the  American-  What  menace  to  its  future  safety  there 

Asiatic    Association,    whose    membership  might  be  in  the  Slavic  dominion  of  Asia, 

includes  many  eminent    men    directing  a  which   would  almost   certainly  attend  the 

large    commerce    with     Asia,    indicates    a  absorption  of  North  China  by  Russia,  can 

deep    and    growing    apprehension  for  the  only  be  dimiy  conjectured ;  but  the  immc- 

future  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  diate  consequences  of  permitting  the  fru- 

"Obviously,"  the  Association  announces,  ition  of  what  are  the  avowed  designs  of  the 
"the  United  States  has  everything  to  lose  Russian  policy,  which  is  being  prosecuted 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  finding  another  in  full  view  of  the  entire  world,  are  serious 
Europe  installed  on  the  opposite  shore  of  enough  to  demand  the  gravest  considera- 
the  Pacific.  Commercialiy  speaking,  that  tion.  We  should,"  the  Association  further 
would  mean  the  erection  against  its  trade  of  insists,  "  be  playing  a  somewhat  ridiculous 
hostile  tariffs ;  while  politically  speaking,  it  part  by  devoting  all  our  strength  and 
would  mean  the  relegation  of  this  Republic  resources  to  the  opening  of  an  ocean  gate- 
to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  Pacific  power,  way  to  Asia,  and  refusing  to  lift  a  hand  to 
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prevent  the  land  portals  from  being  closed 
against  us.  It  should  not  require  much 
argument  to  make  it  plain  even  to  the 
man  in  the  street  that  it  would  hardly  be 
worthy  of  the  United  States  to  present  to 
the  world  the  contrast  between  a  policy 
vigorous  and  direct  beyond  all  precedent, 
in  dealing  with  a  weak  power  on  the 
Isthmus  ;  but  full  of  doubt,  hesitancy,  and 
overstrained  regard  for  the  diplomatic  pro- 
prieties, in  face  of  the  more  offensive, 
dangerous,  and  arrogant  pretensions  of  a 
strong  power  in  Asia," 

Recently  the  Manufacturers  and  Produc- 
ers Association  of  California  sent  a  special 
commissioner  to  Asia  to  investigate  trade 
conditions.  His  report  has  been  received, 
and  under  the  caption,  "  Note  of  Warning 
to  the  Commercial  Organizations,  Manu- 
facturers, and  Merchants  of  the  United 
States,"  is  being  circulated  throughout  the 
shipping  and  manufacturing  centres  of 
America. 

This  California  organization  is  much 
concerned  over  the  Russian  real  estate 
and  building  boom  in  Manchuria,  for  they 
foresee  the  piermanem  occupation  of  that 
Chinese  province  by  Russian  people,  and 


the  probable  shutting  out  of  American 
commercial  interests.  Their  representa- 
tive reports  that  in  no  place,  even  in  the 
rapidly  developing  West,  has  he  ever  wit- 
nessed anything  like  the  building  excite- 
ment going  on  in  Manchuria.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick.  Everywhere 
there  is  indication  that  Russia  has  come 
to  stay.  Her  eastern  movement  to  the 
Pacific  is,  as  stated  at  the  outset  of  this 
paper,  precisely  like  our  western  migration. 


iIlRi 

resources  as  Manchuri; 
shippers  compare  it  w: 
corn    prairies  of    Iowa, 


natural 

I.     The  Cahfornia 

th  the  wheat  and 

Kansas,  and  the 


Dakotas.  Farming  on  a  large  scale  is 
already  under  way.  Chinamen  in  the 
employ  of  Russians  arc  found  driving 
American  gang  plows  and  harrows  behind 
six  and  eight  mules  and  ponies.  Cattle  arc 
fat.  The  country  is  abounding  in  pros- 
perity. Travelers  on  the  Russian  railway 
in  Manchuria  ride  miles  along  fields  of 
thrifty  corn  over  six  feet  high. 

That  developing  province,  with  its  vast 
but  not  crowded  population,  is  a  coveted 
market  for  the  United  States.  There  were 
thirteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  imports 
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into  Manchuria  in  1901,  fortj'  per  cent,  of 
which  went  from  the  United  States.  In 
1902  our  share,  while  still  the  greatest  of 
any  one  nation,  fell  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 
California  shippers  see  in  this  the  first  indi- 
cation of  our  ultimate  totaJ  exclusion  from 
this  field  now  being  rapidly  Russianized. 
Under  complete  Russian  control,  it  is 
believed  by  the  San  Francisco  organization 
that  a  prohibitive  tarifi  would  be  erected 
against  our  goods.  Up  to  1901,  they 
point  out,  the  American  kerosene  trade  in 
Manchuria  grew  steadily  until  it  reached 
in  that  year  over  three  million  gallons.  In 
1902,  after  the  Russian  advance,  the  sales 
fell  to  little  more  than  half  a  million. 

The  California  exporters  report  that, 
because  of  Russian  opposition,  an  Ameri- 
can firm  was  unable  to  secure  at  Dalny  a 
site  upon  which  to  build  warehouses  for 
the  storing  of  American  oil.  The  impons 
of  6ourinto  Manchuria,  these  Pacific  coast 
merchants  set  forth,  fell  from  $128,000  in 
1901  to  $91,000  in  1902. 

"Russian  agents,"  said  the  American 
Consul  at  Niu-chwang,  "are  building 
flour  mills,  factories,  and  meat-packing 
establishments,  and  are  opening  mines 
and  selling  goods  throughout  Manchuria 
: — privileges  which  Americans  arc  not 
pcnnitted  to  enjoy." 

Based  upon  these  and  other  facts,  the 
California  commercial  organization  ap- 
peals to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Wash- 
ington to  safeguard  their  Asiatic  markets. 
What  can  be  secured  now  by  trade  treaties 
cannot,  they  insist,  be  obtained  a  few  years 
hence  without  recourse  to  great  wars. 

"I(  any  one,"  said  a  successful  Ameri- 
can, who  operates  in  a  large  way,  manag- 
ing thousands  of  miles  of  railway  and  fleets 
of  vessels,  imagines  that  the  United 
States  can  progress  greatly  if  cutout  of  the 
far  Eastern  market,  let  him  consider  a  single 
item — that  of  wheat.  Study  the  map  and 
resources  of  Manitoba,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  British  Northwest  can  produce  all 
the  wheat  that  England  can  consume. 
This  Canadian  wheat  area  will  shortly  be 
under  cultivation.  Following  that,  let 
England,   developing   Mr.  Chamberlain's 


policy,  erect  a  tarifi  barrier  against  our 
wheat,  and  our  only  outlet  would  be  Asia. 
If,  in  the  meantime,  Russia  had  asserted 
her  sway,  and  chose  to  shut  out  our 
cereals,  a  large  and  now  immensely  pros- 
perous part  of  the  United  States  would  be 
confronted  with  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple problem,  and  the  Americans  who  look 
ahead  can  readily  see  it." 

There  arc  many  shrewd  observers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who,  while  not  sharing  the 
anti-Russian  alarm  set  forth,  believe  they 
see  in  the  Far  East  conflict  a  still  greater 
menace  to  America's  standing  as  a  Pacific 
power.  They  believe  that  3  Japanese  vic- 
tory over  Russia  would  be  an  international 
calamity.  Japan's  ambition,  they  point 
out,  is  to  merge  and  mobihze  the  millions 
of  China  into  "a  military  entity  whose 
power,  once  aroused,  would  dwarf  into 
insignificance  any  horde  of  conquerors  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

"With  Japanese  statesmen  erecting  a 
framework  of  efficient  government  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty," 
said  one  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  pro-Rus- 
sian party  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  "with 
'Asia  for  the  Asiatics'  brought  out  to 
serve  as  the  slogan  for  China's  hitherto 
inert  hosts,  at  length  directed  by  acumen, 
energy,  and  newly-aroused  ambition,  the 
plans  of  Europe  for  a  partition  of  that 
ancient  empire  would  fall  away  like  a 
house  of  cards  before  a  breath." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture makes  the  statement  that  the 
cultivated  area  of  Japan  comprises  a  dis- 
trict equal  to  only  about  one-third  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  fact,  only 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Japan  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  their  annual 
crops.  Yet  they  conduct  their  farming 
with  such  industry  and  scientific  skill  that 
this  insignificant  area  supports  an  empire 
of  44,805,937  people,  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  over  half  a  million  per  annum. 

"Imagine, "said  a  recent  traveler  in  the 
Far  East,  "more  than  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  cooped  up  within 
the  confines  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
picture  this  dense  mass  of  mijlion^^i^tifipttng 
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on  the  yield  of  a  section  ol  land  no 
larger  than  one-third  the  area  of  Illinois, 
and  you  can  form  some  conception  of  the 
territorial  problem  confronting  the  king 
dom  of  Japan."  Of  all  the  modern  nations 
she  is  in  the  most  need  of  domain  for 
purposes  of  colonization.  Her  inevitable 
outlet  is  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  For- 
mosa is  a  beginning,  and  Korea  is  at  hand , 
but  every  step  in  her  expansion  invites  a 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  Europe.  Inter- 
national ambitions  confront  her  at  every 
turn,  and  her  work  as  a  world-power  has 
just  begun.  If  she  develops  the  strength 
to  maintain  her  intrepid  national  program, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will  become 
within  the  near  future  the  most  con- 
spicuous power  of  the  Pacific,  not  even 
excepting  the  United  States, 

These  Pacific  Coast  leaders  who  advo- 
cate maintaining  cordial  relations  with 
Russia  insist  that  Japan  would  seize  China 
just  as  England  has  India;  that  Russia, 
whatever  her  faults,  is  so  bound  by  com- 
mercial ties  in  Europe  that  she  would 
never  be  permitted  to  extend  the  imperial 
sway  over  Asia  which  Japan,  in  the  event 
of  conquest  in  the  present  struggle,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  secure;  and,  finally, 
that  in  a  conflict  upon  one  side  of  which 
is  arranged  Caucasian  and  Christian  Europe 
and  the  other  Mongolian  Asia,  the  sym- 
pathies of  America  should  be  with  the 
races  west  of  the  Tartar  lines. 

These  several  opinions  arc  not  the 
speculations  of  publicists  having  nothing 
at  stake  save  the  reputation  their  theories 
give.  They  are  the  grave  expressions  of 
men  who,  in  the  event  of  America's  exclu- 
sion from  Asia,  would  suSer  the  loss  of 
many  millions.  In  spite  of  their  irrecon- 
cilable convictions,  they  arc  a  unit  upon  the 
main  issue — that  the  present  is  a  critical 
moment  in  the  career  of  the  Republic. 

The  almost  limitless  trade  possibilities 
hanging  in  the  balance  while  we  await  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  in  the  Far  East 
are  clearly  seen  if  we  look  at  the  com- 
mercial position  of  China.  The  total 
foreign  trade  of  China  for  the  year  1903 
w»  only  $333,083,000,  which  ii  contid- 


SOME  RELATIVE  AREKS 

erably  less  than  one  dollar  per  capita  of  its 
population.  Chinese  commerce  may  not 
advance  as  rapidly  as  has  the  foreign  trade 
of  Japan,  but  it  is  not  over-sanguine,  in 
view  of  the  industrial  development  under 
way  in  China,  to  believe  that  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  purchases  of  the 
people  of  that  empire  will  average  annually 
five  dollars  apiece.  This  would  swell  the 
yearly  import  trade  of  China  to  the  value 
of  two  billion  dollars.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  nation  that  gets  anything  like  a  pre- 
ponderance of  that  incredible  volume  of 
business  will  be  the  commercial  master  of 
the  world. 

"There  are,"  said  President  Hill, 
"  doubtless  not  less  than  half  a  billion 
Chinamen.  With  a  good  stable  govern- 
ment, which  will  protect  the  Chinaman  in 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  enterprise, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  trade 
should  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  that  of 
Japan.  The  Chinaman  is  the  better  mer- 
chant of  the  two.  We  should  remember 
that  the  Oriental  trade  has  built  up  cities 
of  the  Old  World  which  are  now  in  ruins. 
Its  value  runs  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Byzantium  enjoyed  this  trade  for  a 
time;  and  later  on  it  built  up  Venice,  the 
city  of  merchant  palaces,  which  for  yean 
wa«  the  gateway  from  the  East  into 
Europe,     When  the  Portuguete  >ent  their 
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ships  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fol- 
lowed b]'  the  Spaniards,  they  toolc  possess- 
ion of  this  trade  and  transferred  it  from  the 
backs  of  camels  to  their  galleons.  From 
them  it  passed  under  the  control  o(  the 
Hanscatic  League  and  the  cities  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Early  in  this  century 
Great  Britain,  through  a  wise  and  farsee- 
ing  policy  inaugurated  by  her  ablest  states- 
men, took  possession  of  the  Oriental  trade 


dollars  per  capita  per  annum  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
present  total  exports  of  the  Republic." 

This  is  not  the  essay  of  a  dreamer,  but 
the  sober  statement  and  outlook  of  a  man 
engaged  in  operating  American  railways  and 
fleets.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  people 
of  Japan,  who  are  a  part  of  the  same  great 
Mongolian  race,  now  buy  goods  at  the  rate 
of  seven  dollars  per  capita,  it  is  not  difficult 


THE  LATEST  ADDITION  TO  THE  PACIFIC  FLEET 


and  has  retained  it  to  the  present  time,  for 
the  reason  that  she  furnished  the  lowest 
rates  of  transportation  to  and  from  those 
countries. 

"We  are  now,"  he  added,  "preparing 
to  challenge  her  for  such  share  of  the  busi- 
neu  as  can  be  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States.  Should  the 
Chinew  trade  increase  to  three  or  four 


to  picture  China's  population — dwelling  in 
a  land  of  infinitely  vaster  natural  wealth — 
making  purchases  averapng  at  least  two 
dollars  per  capita,  when  their  country  shall 
have  responded  to  the  magical  touch  of 
modern  development. 

All  this  anticipation  of  the  commercial 
awakening  of  China,  however,  is  of  small 
import  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  if 
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that  developing  trade  is  not  to  be  secured 
lo  America.  There  is  some  individual 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  few  progressive 
firms  in  this  country  to  hold  this  vast 
opportunity  for  America,  but  no  systematic 
trade  program  has  been  devised  lootcing  to 
the  exploitation  of  China;  and  the  few 
commercial  pioneers  vigilantly  at  work  in 
the  field  feel  no  assurance  of  the  country's 
cooperation. 

Turning  from  speculation  regarding 
future  possibilities  to  a  consideration  of  the 
remarkable  results  already  achieved  in  the 
unprecedented  development  on  both  sides  of 


tion  to  lay  strong  hands  upon  the  first 
opportunity  that  presents  itself,  whether  it 
be  rolling  logs  in  a  lumber  camp,  driving 
spikes  on  a  railroad,  clerking,  keeping 
books,  trading,  or  working  along  profes- 
sional lines.  The  day  of  booms,  as  popu- 
larly understood,  has  passed  ;  yet  there  has 
not  been  in  the  most  tumultuous  excite- 
ments attending  Western  expansion  any- 
thing comparable  to  the  growth  of  the 
year  just  passed. 

During  1903  thirty  thousand  home- 
seekers  were  established  on  free  farms  in 
the    vast    wheat    regions    of    Manitoba. 


IRRIGATED  LAND,  WORTH  J350  PER  ACRE 


the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  Japa- 
nese, and  Chinese,  have  grown  and  are 
growing  rich.  The  opportunities  for  the 
right  kind  of  young  men  with  grit  and 
abounding  energy  are  innumerable.  Should 
two  million  young  men,  with  the  right 
sort  of  material  in  their  make-up,  reach  the 
Pacific  coast  in  one  day,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
conservative  Western  employers  that  they 
could  all  gain  a  foothold  and  eventually 
become  men  of  property  and  aSairt.  An 
esKrjtial  preliminary  it  a  stern  dctcrmina- 


Three  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
the  State  of  Washington  there  were  but 
ninety-five  voters.  Now  there  are  twenty- 
six  thousand  inhabitants  in  that  county, 
and  out  of  it  was  shipped  in  1903  three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat. 

A  few  years  ago  a  ship  bearing  gold  from 
the  Klondike  started  a  stampede  toward 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Last  year,  although 
there  was  no  apparent  furore  about  it,  the 
value  of  gold  and  fish  from  Alaska  exceeded 
twenty  million  dollars.  All  such  move- 
ments are  making  Western  openttors  rich. 
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There  are  thousands  of  young  men  on 
the  Pacific  coast  still  under  thirty,  many 
of  whom  borrowed  their  fare  West  or 
landed  without  the  slightest  capital,  who 
are  now  living  in  beautiful  homes,  and  are 
actively  engaged  in  enterprises  valued  all 
the  way  from  twenty  thousand  to  Ave 
hundred  thousand  doUara.  The  stories  of 
some  of  these  successes  will  be  enumerated 
in  subsequent  papers,  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  America. 

Tbe  intense  activity  of  the  West  finds 
expression,  among  other  ways,  in  the  rival 
upbuilding  of  States  and  cities.  Seattle 
marshals  statistics  and  geographical  advan- 
tages to  prove  its  superiority  over  San 
Francisco  as  a  gateway  to  Asia.  The 
amazing  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  popu- 
lation of  the  Puget  Sound  metropolis  give 
substance  to  its  claim,  and  the  traveler 
would  be  inclined,  in  the  presence  of  that 
bustling  progress,  to  fear  that  the  famous 
city  of  California  was  standing  idle.  How- 
ever, be  finds  that  seaport  another  pulsat- 
ing centre  of  Pacific  and  trans- Pacific 
commerce,  and  sees  that  it  is  sharing  in 
the  same  great  movement  that  is  making 
all  the  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  a 
flourishing  Western  empire.  In  1903  sixty 
thousand  people  were  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco. 

A  similar  condition  prevails  throughout 
the  entire  West,  If  you  ask  a  Seattle 
man  about  Tacoma  he  will  not  glorify  the 
rival  town,  for  Seattle  has  distanced  her  in 
the  race  for  supremacy.  Yet  during  1903 
the  value  of  buildings  erected  In  Tacoma 
exceeded  that  of  any  year  in  its  history, 
including  even  the  periods  of  its  real  estate 
excitements.  Spokane,  while  circulating 
no  hysterical  literature,  has  become  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  of  its  size  in  America. 
Its  population  is  approaching  the  fifty-thou- 
sand mark.  Regarding  Portland,  Oregon, 
it  is  asserted  that  it  has  more  millionaires 
to  the  square  foot  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  the  citizen  in  any  of 
the  rushing  Western  cities  is  so  occupied 
in  seizing  the  manifold  opportunities  in  his 
immediate   bustling   environment  that  he 


lacks  the  perspective  to  see  that  his  pros- 
perity and  the  progress  of  his  city  are  a 
part  of  a  wholesale  commercial  evolution. 
Neither  is  this  magnificent  development 
confined  to  the  Pacific  Slope. 

In  the  middle  West,  for  example,  ninety 
new  towns  have  just  been  built  along  the 
lines  of  the  Northwestern  Railway.  South 
Dakota  produced  over  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  grain  and  live  stock  in 
1903,  and  dug  twelve  million  dollars  from 
the  Black  Hills.  No  State  in  the  Union 
equals  it  in  the  per  capita  wealth  of  its 
people.  Every  place,  in  fact,  touched  by 
the  vast  tide  of  energetic  men  moving 
westward  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
surging  with  new  life. 

"To  the  land  of  no  poverty"  is  the 
motto  of  the  great  migration.  In  many 
parts  of  the  West  prolific  of  wheat  and 
hay,  the  money  necessary  for  the  move- 
ment of  great  crops  was  found  this  season 
on  deposit  in  local  banks.  The  bank 
clearings  in  Seattle  alone  in  1903  reached 
$207,000,000. 

Concurrent  with  the  financial  prosperity 
and  industrial  development  of  the  entire 
West,  there  has  taken  place  an  economic 
awakening  in  Eastern  Asia.  Between  the 
two  Pacifies  sixteen  lines  of  steamships, 
some  of  them  operating  extensive  fleets, 
already  ply.  New  lines  are  being  estab- 
lished, and  the  old  lines  are  steadily  sup- 
planting smaller  vessels  with  first-class 
steamships  of  greater  tonnage.  In  the 
service  of  President  Hill  two  vessels  said  to 
be  the  largest  ever  built  will  run  between 
Japan  and  Puget  Sound.  The  increase  of 
Seattle's  shipment  of  flour  to  the  Orient 
in  the  four  months  from  July  to  October, 
1903,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  per 
cent,  over  the  amount  of  that  commodity 
exported  during  the  same  months  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  barrels  of 
flour  shipped  to  the  Orient  from  San 
Francisco,  Tacoma,  Portland,  and  Seattle 
during  the  four  months  mentioned  in  1903 
was  1,201,841,  an  increase  of  seventy-six 
per  cent,  over  the  year  before. 

A  half  century  ago,  when  Japan  was  a 

cipher,  when  the  ambitions.ol  Russia  to 
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reach  Chinese  waters  were  unknown, 
when  China  itself  was  sunk  in  sleep,  when 
our  own  Pacific  coast  was  without  a  city 
and  had  as  a  population  only  a  fugitive 
handful  of  gold  hunters,  and  when  the 
islands  of  the  western  sea  could  be  had  by 
any  nation  for  the  taking,  William  H. 
Seward  wrote : 

"Henceforth  European  commerce, 
European  politics,  European  thought,  and 
European  activity,  although  actually  gain- 
ing force,  and  European  connections, 
although  actually  becoming  more  inti- 
mate, will  nevertheless  relatively  sink  in 
importance;  while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its 
shores,  its  islands,  and  the  vast  region 
beyond,  will  become  the  chief  theatre  of 
events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter." 

The  awakening  and  development  of 
Pacific  empires  and  the  commerce  of  that 
sea  within  fifty  years  have  given  auspicious 
demonstration  that  this  prophecy,  uttered 
as  a  flash  of  inspiration,  is  to  be  fulfilled. 
It  is  obvious,  that  prosperity  in  the  form 
of  a  great  commercial  equation  reaches 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  Asia,  the 
nation  now  moves  in  darkness  which  is  to 
solve  that  part  of-the  problem  and  enjoy 
the  incalculable  dividends  in  the  fnrm  of 


wealth  and  national  strength  ;  in  America 
the  factors  arc  under  our  control.  When 
the  people  of  this  Republic  realize  that 
Japan  or  Russia  or  a  new  Europe  in  Asia 
is  wresting  from  us  the  unlimited  markets 
of  the  Far  East,  there  will  take  place  a 
zreat  national  awakening.  Then  will 
I  ome  the  great  American  invasion,  com- 
pared with  which  our  commercial  inroads 
into  Europe  and  our  march  across  our  own 
continent  will  be  insignificant. 

At  the  present  moment  the  war  cloud 
in  the  East  has  completely  obscured  the 
commercial  situation.  One  thing  only  is 
plain — that  the  future  commercial  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
free  access  to  Asiatic  markets,  and  that 
therefore  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
acquiesce  in  any  settlement  of  the  present 
war  which  would  close  Asia  to  our  trade. 
The  statesmen  at  Washington  who  develop 
the  grasp  and  decision  to  safeguard  the 
most  alluring  outlook  American  commerce 
has  enjoyed,  will  huild  enduringly  for  the 
nation. 
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Lord  Roscbery  has  described  Francis 
Carruthcrs  Gould  as  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  assets  of  the  Liberal  party." 
That  was  true  some  years  ago.  'It  is  not 
quite  so  true  now,  for  "  F.  C.  G.,"  to  use 
the  initials  by  which  he  is  aSecttonately 
known,  is  today  more  than  an  asset  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  is  an  asset  of  all  parties. 
His  incomparable  caricatures  in  the  ff^tst- 
minster  Gaxttte,  in  Picture  Ptlitics,  in  The 
Strand  Magasiae,  and  in  The  Modern 
Chrenides  «/  Fmittart,  are  as  popular 
among  Tories,  Liberal  Unionists,  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  Protectionists  as  they 
are  among  Liberals  and  Free  Traders. 
Never  in  the  history  of  caricature  has  there 
appeared  a  caricaturist  who  has  so  com- 
pletely conquered  the  hearts  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  all  opinions.  Even  John  Leech, 
most  beloved  of  humorists,  never  won 
affection  so  universal  as  that  which  Mr. 
Gould  enjoys.  He  is  the  king  of  living 
caricaturists.  As  Macaulay  said  of  Bos- 
well,  it  is  Eclipse  first  and  the  rest 
nowhere.  There  was  a  time  when  that 
brilliant  draftsman,  Mr.  Harry  Furniss, 
seemed  likely  to  wear  the  crown  of  Leech, 
but  his  early  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
Wily?  Because  he  failed  to  realize,  what 
Mr.  Gould  has  realized,  that  English  taste 


architect,  and  from  his  earliest  years  he 
lived  amid  paper  and  pencils  and  machinery 
of  drawing.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  a  born 
caricaturist,  for  at  ten  he  drew  a  political 
cartoon.  At  sixteen  he  was  put  into  a 
bank.  There  he  caricatured  the  custom- 
ers; and  Mr.  Watson — to  whose  delight- 
ful sketch  of  Mr.  Gouid  I  am  indebted  for 
many  interesting  facts — suggests  that  he 
covered  the  Barnstaple  bank-books  with 
humors  hke  those  on  that  page  of  the 
Latin  grammar-which  Thackeray  repro- 
duced in  The  Rtundabtut  Papers.  "The 
Mayor"  and  "The  Gaoler"  belong  to 
this  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
should  be  alive  with  the  Gould  idiosyncracy 
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which  is  now  so  familiar  to  every  English- 
man. The  gaoler  was  furious,  for  the 
young  humorist  turned  him  into  animals  of 
all  kinds.  He  complained  to  the  mayor. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  mayor,  "  he  is  only  a 
youngster.  You  mustn't  take  any  notice 
of  it."  "But  that  hain't  the  worst," 
cried  the  gaoler;  "  he's  been  a-caricaturin' 
of  you  I " 

After  four  years  among  bank-books  the 
lad  went  to  London,  and  there  in  a  stock- 


for  personal  caricature,  and  an  excellent 
school,"  he  says,  "for  there  was  every 
variety  of  personality  and  very  marked 
individuality  among  the  members.  In 
addition,  I  had  the  advantage  of  very  keen 
and  very  outspoken  criticism.  As  time 
went  on,  my  drawings  became  veiy  numer- 
ous, and  at  last  1  did  a  series  of  sketches 
and  cartoons  which  were  published  (or  pri- 
vate circulation,  and  people  tell  me  they 
may  scill  be  seen  in  many  ofGces  in  the 


TIME'S  MAGfC  MIRROR 

CURIOUS  1 

[All  my  lifetime  I  have  found  that  many  thfngs  have  a  curiou 
as  I  expected.— Mk.  Chamberlain,  ai  Grahamtlaiui 


habit  of  coming  out  very  n 
,  February  II,  igoj.'] 


broker's  office  he  continued 
everybody  he  saw.  His  exuberant  genius 
continued  to  disport  itself  in  this  fashion 
for  twenty  years,  and  after  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  he  reveled 
in  that  great  menagerie,  whose  bulls  and 
bears  represent  almost  every  variety  of 
those  human  humors  produced  by  the 
greatest  of  ail  caricaturists,  Nature.  "I 
found  'the  house'  a  very  fruitful  ground 


neighborhood  of  Threa^needle  Street  and 
Throgmorton  Street." 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  drawn  all  for 
fun,"  like  Frank  Lockwood ;  but  his 
"  self-pleasing  quaintness"  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Horace  Voules,  of  Truth,  who 
persuaded  him  in  1879  to  illustrate  the 
Christmas  number  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
audacious  organ.  In  these  cartoons  he 
turned  the  most  august  persons  into  beasts 
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WHICH  IS  LEADING  WHICH? 

John  Bull  lo  Portek  :     Where  are  you  laklng  him  ? 
Porter  S..l..5b.  .ry:     I  ain't  taking  him  anywhere. 
John  Bull:     Well,  then,  where's  he  taking  you  ? 
PoKTER  Undigaanlly) :     He  sln't  taking  me. 
John  Bull:     Then,  where  Is  he  going  ? 
Porter:    I  don't  know.    He's  eaten  all  his  direction 

and  birds.     In  the  cartoon  of  1890  the  Ute 
Stacy  Marks,  R.A.,  appeared  in  a  kind  of 
pictorial  version  of  the  comedy  of  Aristo- 
phanes, The  Birdi.     There  Lord  Salisbury 
figures  as  a  dodo,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
as  a  penguin.     In  the  aviary  may  be  seen 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  H.  M.  Stan- 
ley,   Sir  Henry  Irving,   George  Augustus 
Sala,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,   the    Baroness    Burdett-Coutts, 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Colonel 
North,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the    Archbishop    of    Canterbury, 
and     many     another     two-legged 
bird  with  feathers. 

It  was,  however,  Mr.  Stead, 
the  Christopher  Columbus  of 
British  journalism,  who  practically  " 
discovered  and  explored  thegenuis  ' 
of  Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Stead  was 
then  "making  things  hum"  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  in 
1887  he  found  what  Sir  Francis  ^ 

Burnand    would     call    a    Gould 


mine.     In   those  days,  says  Mr. 
Stead,  Mr.  Gould  used  to  come 
forinstructionsonce  aweek.    "He 
was  a  jewel  of  an  artist,"  for  he 
was  "always  ready  to  abandon  his 
own  notions  and  adopt  those  of 
his  editorial  chief."   This,  indeed, 
is  the  key  to  Mr. Gould's  success. 
In  his  cartoons  the  political  idea 
is    predominant,    whereas    other 
cartoonists   are   absorbed    in   the 
picture  and  allow  the  political  idea 
to  take  care  of  itself.      A  good 
story  is    told    of    somebody    who 
objected   to   the   employment  of 
Mr.   Gould    on    the  Pall  Mall 
because  he  had  a  "lack  of  political 
ideas  "  1    But  no  one  could  suffer 
from  political  anemia  who  works 
under  Mr.  Stead,  whose  populous 
'   brain  is  a  germ-factory  of  political 
ideas.      It  has  been  Mr.  Gould's 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
three     of     the     greatest     editor- 
politicians  in  England — first  with 
labels.       Mr.  Stead,secondly  with  Mr.  E.T. 
Cook,  and  thirdly  with  Mr.  J.  A. 
Spender.  Mr.  Cook  succeeded  Mr.  Stead 
as  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall.      When  Mr. 
Astor  bought  the  Pall  Mall,  he  turned  its 
coat.   It  ceased  to  be  Liberal,  and  became 
a  Tory  organ.     The  editorial  staff,  with 
Mr.  Cook  at  their   head,   resigned  in  a 
body,  and  among  the  scceders  were  Mr. 
Spender  and  Mr.  Gould.     It  was  a  fine 
display    of     journalistic    conscience     and 
courage,  and  it  excited  the  admiration  of 


WHO  SAID  "BOBS"? 
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many  persons  who  are  apt  to  regard  jour- 
aalists  as  mere  time-servers.  Such  examples 
of  high  principle  and  fearless  independence 
are  not  rare  in  English  journalism. 

Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Spender,  and  Mr.  Gould 
found  in  Sir  George  Newnes  a  new  pro- 
prietor who  enabled  them  to  Start  the 
IVtitminster  Gaxelte.  When  afterwards 
Mt.  Cook  became  editor  of  the  Daily 
Nnvs  he  was  called  on  again  to  sacrifice 
his  position  to  his  principles,  and  resigned 
when  a  change  in  the  proprietorship  turned 
the  Dailji  Nevjs  into  a  pro-Boer  organ. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  similar 
revolution  in  the  office  of  the  Daily 
CbnnicU.  Under  Mr.  H.  W.  Massing- 
bam  it  had  fought  strenuously  for  the 
Boer  cause.  Mr.  Massingham,  like  Mr. 
Cook,  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his 
position  to  his  principles  when  the  policy 
of  the  paper  was  reversed.  Then  came  a 
ckastt-croisi.  Mr.  Cook  walked  down 
Fleet  Street  to  the  office  of  the  Daily 
Chrenicle,  and  Mr.  Massingham  walked 
up  Fleet  Street  to  the  office  of  the  Daily 
News;  but  neither  of  the  twain  walked 
into  the  editorial  chair.  The  latest  martyr 
of  journalistic  independence  is  Mr.  Mony- 
penny,  the  editor  of  the  Jthannesburg  Star, 
who  resigned  (he  other  day  rather  than 
acquiesce  in  the  policy  of  bis  proprietors, 
who,  being  Rand  mine  owners,  desire  to 
import  Chinese  labor  for  the  mines. 

Mr.  Gould,  therefore,  is  a  man  of 
character  as  well  as  caricature.  He  has 
ideals  as  well  as  ideas,  and  bis  political 
passion  has  matured  amid  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  English  journalism.  Therein  lies 
the  secret  of  his  unparalleled  influence  in 
politics,  an  influence  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  any  publicist  or  any  politician. 
The  fVtstminsler  undoubtedly  owes  its 
splendid  position  as  much  to  Mr.  Gould's 
caricatures  as  to  Mr.  Spender's  consum- 
mate editorial  acumen  and  sagacity.  But 
it  is  bard  to  say  where  Mr.  Spender  endi 
and  Mr.  Gould  begins.  Their  collabora- 
tion is  unique  in  journalism,  and  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Gould's 
pencil  is  geared  upon  Mr.  Spender's  brain. 
Mr.  Gould  himself  has  generously  acknow 


CONFOUND  yOUl    SAY  "SUZERAIN"  t 

ledged  the  debt  he  owes  to  his  editor. 
"  The  daily  paper  cartoonist,"  he  says, 
"  has  this  advantage,  that  in  the  editor's 
room  he  collaborates  with  one  whose 
knowledge  of  political  matters  is  wide  and 
deep,  and  whose  mind  is  trained  to  unravel 
the  most  tangled  threads  of  a  situation 
and  to  reduce  what  seems  obscure  to 
clear,  concise  demonstration.  In  my  own 
case  I  cannot  possibly  exaggerate  the 
value  of  a  collaboration  to  which  I  owe  a 
great  portion  of  my  success." 

Political  insight  is  the  master  quality  of 
his  cartoons.  They  go  right  to  the  very 
heart  of  things.  Their  lucidity  is  amazing. 
Often  a  Gould  cartoon  will  illuminate  the 
whole  battlefield  of  politics  in  a  vivid  flash 
of  clairvoyance.  Mr.  Gould  has  also  the 
gift  of  concentration.     He  never  Ares  at 


Mr.Bai.pour:  Fancy,  Ridley  !  they've  actually 
got  horses ! 

SiK  «.  W.  RiDLEv:  And  look,  Arthur,  they've 
got  rifles,  tool    What  a  shame  to  deceive  us  I 
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MUDDLING  AND  MENDING 
Mrs.  Britannia  Bull  :  Good  gracious,  Jotrn,  what  on  eartti  have  you  been  doing  with  yourseif  ? 
John  Bull  :  All  right,  ray  dear;  I've  only  been  muddling  through  a  littie  mess.     What  does  It  matter 

as  long  as  I  come  home  right  side  up  ? 
Mrs.  B.  B.  :   it  matters  a  good  deal,  sir.     I've  got  to  do  the  mending  1 


random.  He  knows  that  an  ounce  bullet 
is  more  deadly  than  a  pound  of  shot.  His 
cartoons  are  generally  very  simple.  He  is 
a  master  of  what  1  may  call  pictorial  parsi> 
mony.  He  is  not  only  up-to-date  in  his 
pictorial  epigrams;  he  is  often  before-the- 
date.  His  swift  swoop  upon  a  political 
point  is  like  the  swoop  of  a  hawk  upon 
its  quarry.  The  political  folly  of  Monday 
is  the  cartoon  of  Tuesday.  This  sureness 
of  eye  and  rapidity  of  thrust  could  hardly 
be  attained  and  maintained  without  the 
alert  and  tireless  aid  of  Mr.  Spender. 
"  How  are  your  cartoons  done?"  he  was 
asked.  "The  subject,"  he  replied,  "is 
first  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
editor,  when  we  are  discussing  the  attitude 
of  the  paper  on  the  chief  subject  of  the 
day.  Sometimes  a  line  in 
speech,  which  lends  itself 
will  be  selected.  When,  however,  there 
is  no  pictorial  suggestion  supplied  in  this 
way,  we  sit  down  and  work  out  the  poli- 


tical situation  from  the  point  of  view  we 
desire  to  express."  Is  it  strange  that 
nearly  every  shot  fired  by  these  gunners 
hits  the  target?  Is  it  strange  that  the 
Gould  cartoons  mold  a  policy  and  shake 
a  government  ? 

Great  as  has  been  Mr.  Gould's  politi- 
cal influence  for  many  years,  it  is  never- 
theless steadily  growing,  and  his  cartoons 
are  published  in  Liberal  newspapers  all 
over  the  country.  The  IVestminster  is,  of 
course,  a  penny  evening  paper,  and  many 
of  the  provincial  journals  regularly  publish 
this  evening's  cartoon  to-morrow  morning. 
"  F.  C.  G.,"  indeed,  will  soon  be  reported 
like  a  front-bench  orator.  His  cartoons 
are  also  republished  in  book  form  and  in 
editions  de  luxe.  They  are  also  used  as 
political  posters,  leaflets,  and  picture-post- 
cards. The  Tory  party  would  give  much 
for  a  Tory  Gould,  but  he  "  reigns  pre- 
dominant without  a  peer  "  ;  and  in  the 
great  fiscal  campaign  now  raging  his  cai- 
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toons  are  doing  more  to  damage  Mr. 
Chamberlain  than  is  being  done  by  any 
Free  Trade  orator.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  use  of  the  story  of  the  old  negrcsswho, 
seeing  a  lady  blowing  up  an  air-cushion 
and  sitting  on  it,  cried :  "  Missus  is 
sottin'  on  'cr  own  bref."  He  represented 
Mr.  Chamberlain  blowing  into  and  sitting 
on  a  bladder  labeled  "  Fiscal  Fallacies." 
A  more  masterly  pictorial  .epigram  even 
Mr.  Gould  has  never  achieved. 

Another  element  of  Mr.  Gould's  genius 
is  his  power  of  characterization.  His  cari- 
catures are  portraits.  He  draws  from  life, 
not  from  photographs.  Even  Tenniel  had 
not  a  tenth  of  his  power  of  seizing  the 
central  idiosyncrasies  of  a  face.  There  are 
many  brilliant  black-and-white  draftsmen 
who  utterly  fail  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Lin- 
ley  Sambourne,  for  instance,  can  never 
capture  more  than  a  dim  shadow  of  a  like- 
ness.    Mr.  Beerbohm  often  < 


HIS  OWN  BREATH 

An  old  negro  "  mammy,"  having  seen  her  mis- 
tress Inflate  an  air-cushion  and  then  sit  on  It, 
rushed  out  In  great  excitement  declaring,  "  Missus 
is  sotHn'  on  'er  own  bref." 


\    \  I    /    ,• 


THE  LONG.  LONE  FURROW 
I  must  plough  my  furrow  alone.     That  is  my  fate,  agreeable  or  the  reverse,  but  before  1  get  to  the  end 
of  the  furrow  it  is  possible  that  1  may  lind  myself  not  alone.— Lord  Rosebery,  al  lie  City  Lthtral 
Club,  July  ig,  igoi. 
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victims  out  of  recognition.  Mr.  Gould 
accentuates  the  likeness,  but  he  does  not 
destroy  it.  He  studies  his  prey  in  the 
lobby  and  in  the  press  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  tells  how  on 
one  occuion  he  was  stalking  a  great  poli- 
tician in  the  lobby,  and  found  that  Harry 
Furniss  and  Leslie  Ward  were  also  mark- 
ing down  the  same  victim.  The  statesman 
was  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
three  caricaturists  were  walking  round  him 
and  plucking  the  heart  out  of  his  mystery. 
Mr.  Gould  finds  Mr.  Chamberlain  the 
easiest,  and  Lord  Rosebery  the  most  diffi- 
cult, subject;  yet  his  Rosebery  c 
are  triumphs  of  pictorial  charactei 
His  caricatures  are  never  stale.  Some 
artists  discover  a  convention  and  go  on 
repeating  it  for  ever.  Mr.  Gould  is  always 
watching  the  masque  of  faces,  and  in  his 
caricatures  he  presents  men  in  every  light 
and  shade  of  passion  and  emotion.  His 
Chamberlain  is  as  mutable  as  the  opinions 
of  the  original.     His  Balfour  is  no  longer 


the  Balfour  of  the  Coercion  days.  The 
slim,  lackadaisical  flaneur  is  now  a  stout, 
phlegmatic,  bewildered  bourgeois,  whose 
lack  of  "settled  convictions"  is  reflected  in 
a  face  full  of  feeble  resolutions  and  absent- 
minded  expostulations.  The  characteriza- 
tions of  Mr.  Gould  are  alive  with  humor. 
He  fastens  on  the  absurd  side  of  a  man's 
temperament  and  brings  it  out  with  tre- 
mendous lucidity.  He  never  credits  a 
weak  man  with  strength,  a  vulgar  man 
with  refinement,  a  fatuous  man  with  dig- 
nity. He  uses  the  good  qualities  of  a  man 
as  a  foil  for  his  defects.  It  was  this  cruel 
magnanimity  which  made  Dryden  the  most 
terrible  of  satirists.  You  can  damage  a 
man  more  by  treating  him  as  a  man  than 
by  treating  him  as  a  monster;  for,  if  you 
admit  his  good  qualities,  he  has  no  answer 
to  your  censure  of  his  bad  ones.  Mr. 
Gould's  Brodrick  is  a  good  example  of 
this.  His  Brodrick  is  always  earnest,  hag- 
gardly earnest;  and  the  haggard  earnest- 
ness of  the  man  enormously  heightens  the 


WHEEL  AND  WOE 
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TAIL  AND  CLAWS 
Akthuk  B.  :  )  say,  Joe,  here's  the  cat  that's  always  making  such  a 
Joe  :  Let's  cut  a  bit  off  his  tall  I 
The  Cat  :  You  may  cut  my  talt,  but  you  can't  cut  my  claws. 


comedy  of  his  ineptitudes  as  War  Min- 
ister, for  there  is  nothing  so  comic  as 
incompetent  anxiety.  His  Lord  Lans- 
downe  is  another  type  of  incapacity — the 
good-natured  failure,  the  cheerful  bungler. 
Mr.  Gould  is  fond  of  turning  politicians 
into  beasts  and  birds.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
device  which  opens  the  door  to  every 
vanety  of  humor,  for  the  resemblance 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  is  the 
most  humorous  thing  in  this  humorous 
world.  Mr.  Watts-Dun  ton,  in  his  fasci- 
nating romance,  Jylwin,  tells  how  he  and 
Rossetti  paid  a  visit  to  Jamrach's.  Jam- 
rach  is  the  great  importer  of  animals,  and 
his  shop  in  Ratclifle  Highway  has  long 
been  famous  all  over  the  world.  One 
source  of  the  interest  Rossetti  took  in 
animals  was  his  belief  in  Battista  Porta's 


whimsical  theory  that  every  human  crea- 
ture resembles  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  he  found  a  perennial  amusement  in 
seeing  in  the  faces  of  animals  caricatures 
of  his  friends.  He  went  from  cage  to 
cage,  giving  to  each  animal  the  name  of 
some  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  or 
of  one  of  his  own  intimate  friends.  There 
was  nothing  of  malice  in  this  whim  of 
Rossetti:  it  was  a  pure  exercise  of  humor. 
There  is  no  malice  in  Mr,  Gould's  human 
beasts  and  birds.  Their  humor  is  based 
on  a  gentle  incongruity,  for  he  respects 
sU  animals — even  man.  As  civilization 
advances,  the  lower  animals  lose  the  des- 
picable associations  with  which  primitive 
man  invested  them.  "Is  thy  servant  a 
dog?"  is  a  question  which  has  lost  its 
Sting.     Even  the  ass  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
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"Wat 
you  with?"  sezBreipox, 
Brer  Rabbit  up  en  say  he  don' 
Brer  Fox  he  grit  his  toof. 


point,  Brer  Rabbit,"  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee. 

symbol  of  human  stupidity,  and  the  mod- 
ern philosopher  can  contemplate  the  pig 
with  reverence  and  the  monkey  with  inter- 
est. For  the  most  ludicrous  animal  is  not 
so  ludicrous  as  the  least  ludicrous  man. 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher, 
when  jesters  were  taken  to  him,  could  not 
be  made  to  smile;  but  when  a  monkey 
was  brought  to  him,  he  broke  out  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  and  said,  "  Now,  this  is 
laughable  by  nature,  the  other  by  art." 
Anacharsis  laughed  at  the  monkey  because 
it  was  at  once  like  and  unlike  a  man.  We 
laugh  at  man  because  he  is  at  once  like 
and  unlike  a  monkey,  and  our  laughter  is 
sobered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  mon- 
key is  our  cousin.  Mr.  Gould  has  never 
ventured  to  caricature  a  man  as  a  monkey. 
Why?  Because  the  monkey  is  too  near 
to  man,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
reverence  the  monkey  as  we  reverence  the 
dog,  the  horse,  the  cat,  the  lion,  and  the 
elephant.  The  monkey  humiliates  us, 
because  we  are  reluctant  to  recognize  that 
he,  like  ourselves,  is  a  citizen  in  the  great 
republic  of  life.  In  a  thousand  years  the 
monkey  will  be  a  symbol  of  fantasy,  and 
the  caricaturist  of  2904  who  wishes  to  pay 
a  delicate  compliment  to  a  contemporary 


humorist   will    turn    him    into  a 
chimpanzee. 

Mr.  Gould  has  found  in  birds 
and  beasts  types  for  every  politician. 
He  haunts  the  Zoo,  and  never 
goes  there  without  getting  ideas. 
That  masterpiece  of  American 
humor,  Uaelt  Rtmus,  has  provided 
him  with  some  of  his  drollest 
fables,  (or  Mr.  Gould  is  a  brilliant 
fabulist.  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
Brer  Fox  and  Mr.  Kruger  as 
Brer  Rabbit  are  perhaps  his  hap- 
piest conceptions.  He  has  also 
made  great  use  of  Alict  in  fToa- 
derland,  which  is  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  political  allegory.  He 
d'ye  sagashuate  I'se  gwlnter  cook  delights  in  Froissart,  and  he  has 
be  cookad  -t  an.  chronicled  the  principal  events  of 

glttin'  'way  from  de     1901     and    1902    in    Ihe  Aloaern 


ChronicUsefFrohtarl,  two  volumes 
which  contain  some  of  his  finest 
work.  The  archaisms  of  Froissart  arc 
happily  mimicked  in  these  chronicles,  both 
verbally  and  pictorially;  for  Mr.  Gould 
has  a  literary  gift  which  enables  him  to 
write  round  his  caricatures.  Here  is  a  pas- 
sage from  his  Froissart,  dealing  with  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  panic  and  the  Shipping 
Combine : 

Hovi  a  gnat  mtnsltr  calUd  tht  Sftarftint 

Drergan  camt  acrais  tht  ita  and  lart 

agraytd  the  English. 

Let  u»  non  go  back  10  apcalc  o(  liow,  in  ttti* 
Mme  year  a  thouiand  nine  hundred  and  (vro,  xhe 
Engiiih  were  greatly  afirayed  by  reason  of  a  huge, 
■"■Khly,  perilous,  and  dreadful  monster  that  came 
(rom  the  West  across  the  sea  to  England.  The 
bigness  thereof  was  a  marvel  (o  behold,  and  men 
called  it  Spearpoini  Drorgan,  for  it  had  ai  it  were 
great  apean  on  its  head  and  neck,  lo  that  none 
could  in  anywise  overcome  or  sit  upon  it. 

Now  this  Drorgan  was  puissant  on  land  as  on 
the  water,  for  it  was  both  a  Drorgan  and  a  Sea 
Fish,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  called  ihe  Great 
Combine. 

Now  Ihe  English,  especially  those  who  had  no 
ships  to  sell,  were  sore  discomforted  when  they 
knew  thai  the  Spcatpoint  Drorgan  was  coming; 
for  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  the  monster  was  seiz- 
ing upon  all  the  English  ships  that  it  encountered 
by  the  way,  so  that  the  English  began  to  fear  there 
would  be  no  more  vessels  left  to  them  wherein  to 
carry  their  banners.  For  you  must  know  that  the 
English  take  pride  that  they  have  more  ships,  both 
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gnat  and  amill,  thin  hith  ■ny  other  countiy. 
Also  it  nai  laid  that  the  Drorgan  vris  minded  to 
come  a-land  in  England,  and  to  Kiie  and  take 
■way  the  Abbey  Church  of  Wntminiter,  and  the 
Ciule  of  London,  and  the  King's  caitlea,  and  hit 
crowns,  and  sceptres,  and  orb,  and  alt  (he  treasures 
of  the  country. 

But  I  know  that  those  vrho  said  these  things 
i*et«  dismayed  without  reason,  lor  in  the  end,  as 
it  hath  been  shewed  me,  the  Drorgan,  though  of  a 
truth  it  teizcd  upon  all  the  ships  that  could  not 
avoid  it,  yet  it  apouted  forth  stream)  of  gold  to  pay 
for  them,  ao  that  no  man  received  hurt  or  damage 
thereby. 

Howbeit  there  were  some  who  sailed  away  when 
the  Drorgin  would  have  taken  their  ships,  saying, 
"We  would  rather  keep  our  ships  than  have  the 
Diorgan's  gold." 

Neither  did  the  Drorgan  seize  or  cany  away  any 
of  the  treasures  of  England,  as  it  wai  bruited  that 
it  had  a  mind  to  do. 

But  when  it  would  have  dug  a  hole  under- 
neath London,  the  citiiens  would  in  nowise  agree, 
saying  that  it  behoved  them  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Gould  lives  in  Endsleigh  Street,  & 
turning  out  o(  Tavistock  Square,  near  the 
British  Museum — a  neighborhood  full  of 
literary  memories.  Christina  Rossettt  lived 
hard  by;  so  did  Thackeray.  It  was  in 
Tavistock   Square  that   George   Borrow 


saw  his  publisher.  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley, 
the  famous  dramatic  critic,  formerly  of 
the  Star  and  now  of  the  Times,  lives  in 
Tavistock  Square,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Court- 
ney, another  famous  critic,  has  recently 
taken  a  house  in  the  same  locality,  close 
to  his  friend. 

Mr.  Gould's  study  is  decorated  with  mod- 
ern medievalisms.  He  calls  it  bis  "  Froistart 
Room."  Round  the  walls  runs  a  frieze 
of  colored  caricatures.  On  one  wall  is  a 
modern  version  of  Chaucer's  Canteriurj 
Pilgrims,  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  their  head, 
and  the  little  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  wife 
of  Bath.  Mr.  Gould's  den  at  the  /Twf- 
miniter  Gazette  office  in  Tudor  Street  is 
almost  as  austere  as  a  Grub  Street  garret. 
It  is  littered  with  newspapers.  Tall 
cabinets  contain  impressions  of  thousands 
of  old  caricatures.  Here,  every  afternoon, 
Mr.  Gould,  cigarette  in  mouth,  may  be 
seen  completing  his  cartoon  for  the  follow- 
ing day. 

As  a  rule  he  does  about  6ve  cartoons 
a  week,  though  during  the  parliamentary 
session  he  dashes  oS,  in  addition,  those 
vivid  thumbnail  caricature-portraits  of  the 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  FEAST 


They  retumed  from  the  ride 

With  Clara  inside, 

And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger 
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chief  debaters  at  Weattninster,  with  which 
he  illustrates  his  racy  description  of  each 
day's  debate.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  and 
hit  only  hobby  is  doing  another  kind  of 
drawing.  He  is  fond  of  making  studies 
of  birds.  He  is  a  clubable  man,  and  a 
witty  after-dinner  speaker.  One  of  my 
pleasantest  recollections  is  that  of  an 
evening  with  the  jolly  monks  of  the 
Whitefriars  Club,  a  Fleet  Street  symposium 
of  journalists  over  which  Mr.  Gould  pre- 
sides. He  is  a  jocund  abbot,  who  wel- 
comes the  stranger  with  true  medieval 
hospitality.     The  American  visitor  who 


dines  with  the  good  friars  catches  a  meny 
glimpse  of  the  journalistic  Bohemia  which 
still  defies  the  dulness  and  the  decorum  of 
modernity. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
what  is  the  true  scope  and  province  of 
caricature;  but  a  few  words  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  English  and  American 
caricature  may  be  permissible. 

Caricature,  according  to  a  paper  in 
Addison's  Speetattr,  a  the  art  of  "pre- 
serving, amidst  distorted  Proportions  and 
aggravated  Features,  some  distinguishing 


WONDERLAND   DOCTORS 
"  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  you— Just  now,"  said  the  March  Hare, 
"  0(  course  there  isn't,"  Alice  replied  rather  crossly;  "1  told  you  soot  first." 
"  Aht  but  there  might  be— at  any  moment,"  said  the  March  Hare  eitgerly.    "  Microbes  mIgM  cone  in 

at  the  window  and  dump  themselves  down  on  you.   So  I  think  I'll  write  out  a  little  Prescription 

for  you^let  me  see,  what  shall  It  be  7    Suppose  we  try  Retaliation ;  there — I  am  sure  tbafll 

be  splendid  for  you  I  " 
"Retaliation?"  repeated  AIke  In  great  astonishment;  "what  on  eaifli  Is  that  ?" 
"  It's  a  sort  of  a  Revolver,  you  know,"  the  March  Hare  saU  trlumptiaotly.    "  Yoo'U  ba  abto  ta  shoot 

the  microbes  with  It  when  they  come  In." 
Alice  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"  But  there's  the  Mad  HaUer  too,  with  a  large  box  oF  Pills  For  me,"  she  remarked. 
"  Oh  t  "  the  March  Hare  replied  confidentially;  "  you'd  better  take  ny  prescHpHon  first,  and  then  w* 

can  see  about  the  Fills  afterwards."— j<  variation  ef  "  Aiict  in  W»ndfrtand." 
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ANpTHER  DEMONSTRATION 
The  Mad  Hatter:  You  se«  that  John  Bull  is  overweighted  by  Imports.  1 
I  have  a  simple  plan  to  remedy  this,    i  wili  cut  the  cord  and  you  will  see—  ' 


An  immediate  result  I 


Likeness  to  the  Person,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agree- 
able Beauty  into  the  most  odious  Mon- 
ster." Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  Mr. 
Gould  is  not  a  caricaturist  at  all,  for  the 
basis  of  his  art  is  genial. good-nature.  He 
is  a  political  humorist  who  aims  at  pleas- 
ing.both  sides,  while  talcing  care  that  the 
Tory  dogs  do  not  get  the  best  of  it.  The 
only  pure  caricaturist  in  England  is  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm.  His  caricatures  have  the 
cruel  humor,  the  pitiless  mockery,  and 
the  psychological  savagery  of  the  Italian 
caricatura.  He  and  he  only  inherits  the 
traditions  of  Hogarth,  Rowlandson,  and 
Pellegrini.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
grown  too  polite  and  too  humane  for  real 
caricature.  The  English  caricaturist  must 
never  give  pain,  must  never  draw  blood. 
He  is  iike  a  soldier  who  is  forbidden  to 
hurt  the  enemy.  In  France,  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  United  States,  the  caricaturist 
is  not  only  permitted  to  wound,  he  is  also 
expected  to  torture.  That  explains  the 
anger  evoked  by  Continental  caricatures 
during  the  Boer  War,  anger  so  fierce  that 


Mr.  Chamberlain  stupefied  the  French 
Government  by  threatening  it  with  dire 
consequences  if  its  caricaturists  did  not 
"mend  their  manners,"  The  English 
mind  for  many  years  has  been  taught  to 
regard  Tcnniel's  cartoons  as  the  utmost 
permissible  limit  of  caricature,  Tenniel, 
of  course,  was  the  incarnation  of  British 
respectability.  He  perfected  the  reverence 
of  Punch  for  the  great,  the  aristocratic,  the 
important.  The  essence  of  caricature  is 
irreverence,  and  Tenniel  made  it  reverent. 
No  wonder,  then,  thai  after  being  Ten- 
nielized  for  a  generation,  the  British  public 
was  horrified  at  the  irreverence  of  French 
'and  German  caricaturists. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Tenniel  era 
caricature  was  dead  in  England,  It  died 
of  dullness.  But  in  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  there  was  a  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  resurrect  it,  a  man  who  saw  that 
it  was  possible  to  have  humor  without 
cruelty,  and  ridicule  without  irreverence. 
The  secret  of  Gould's  art  is  to  be  found 
in  the  years  which  he  spent  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  That  was  his  apprenticeship, 
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not  merely  in  the  art  of  comic  portraiture 
but  also  in  the  art  of  comic  tact.  Detach- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  pitiless  caricatur- 
ist. He  must  not  be  in  the  same  clubs 
and  clique  as  his  victims.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  club,  like  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  Gould  practiced  there  for 
twenty  years  the  art  of  painless  humor. 
When  he  stepped  from  the  one  "  house  " 
to  the  other  he  merely  changed  his  club, 
and  it  was  not  hard  to  preserve  at  West- 
minster the  geniality  he  had  cultivated  in 
Throgmorton  Street. 


and  distort  their  features?  If  he  hurt  their 
feelings,  he  would  be  quietly  boycotted. 
Mr.  Gould  has  adapted  his  genius  to  these 
peculiar  conditions.  He  has  thus  defined 
his  method:  "To  hit  hard  without  giving 
ofiense.  Directly  a  cartoon  becomes  abus- 
ive it  fails  in  its  efiect.  This  is  purely  the 
English  ideal.  In  America  the  people  like 
strong  personal  attack.  An  American 
caricaturist  once  expressed  his  surprise  to 
me  at  the  mildness  of  English  caricature ; 
he  could  not  understand  it  until  he  came 
over  here,  when  he  soon  found  that  the 


The  Under-taker:  I  i 

tell  you  you 

The  Corpse:  But  I'm  not  dead. 

The  Premier  Mourner:   Pray  be 


SPOILING  THE  FUNERAL 
did  s«e  such  a  corpse  I     What's  the  use  of  saying  you  ain't  dead,  when  1 


e  considerate  I     You  are  spoiling  a  beautiful  funeral  I 


I  have  said  that  the  caricaturist  must  be 
detached  from  his  victims.  In  New  York, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  caricaturists  are 
more  detached.  They  live  in  a  miiieu  of 
their  own.  In  London  the  political  cari- 
caturist is  not  so  completely  insulated. 
He  rubs  shoulders  with  politicians  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House.  He  meets  them  at 
dinner.  He  rides  with  them  in  the  Row. 
He  shoots  with  them,  hunts  with  them, 
yachts  with  them,  and  is  generally  a  very 
clubable  man.     How,  then,  can  he  deform 


American  style  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Our  people  do  not  like  burlesque."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  difference  in  taste  is  a 
phenomenon  which  goes  right  into  the 
roots  of  national  character.  It  is  worth 
the  attention  of  psychologists  and  histor- 
ians. Why  is  American  caricature  cruel, 
while  English  caricature  is  humane? 
Doubtless,  American  caricature  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  German 
school,  from  Nast  to  Keppler,  from  Kep- 
pler  to  Opper.     But  we  must  dig  deeper 
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for  the  real  explanation.  Cruel  i 
is  a  marlc  of  political  immaturity,  of  raw 
civilization.  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  are  still  in  their  political 
teens.  We  in  England  have  outgrown 
caricature  and  other  diseases  of  political 
infancy.  It  may  be  that  we  arc  senile;  at 
any  rate,  we  are  polite.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  not  yet  so  polite  as  the  Chinese,  but 
vrc  are  creeping  up. 

Mr.  Gould  is  the  politest  caricaturist 
who  ever  lived.  His  favorite  victim  is  Mr. 
Chamberiain.  He  has  caricatured  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  least  a  thousand  times. 
Yet  he  and  Mr.  Chamberiain  arc  good 
friends.  Indeed,  after  the  hard-fought 
general  election  of  1895  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain wrote  to  him  saying  that  he  had  been 
as  much  amused  as  anybody,  and  sent  him 
his  photograph,  inscribed:  "From  the  real 
Chamberlain  to  the  talented  creator  of  the 
fictitious."  Mr,  Gould,  not  to  be  out- 
done, sent  a  set  of  his  caricatures  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  Fancy  Thomas  Nast  and 
Boss  Tweed  exchanging  compliments  in 
this  fashion!  The  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gould  never 
distorts  the  features  of  his  victims.  He 
never  turns  "the  most  agreeable  Beauty 
into  the  most  odious  Monster."  He  does 
not  caricature  physical  peculiarities;  he 
reproduces  them.  He  never  makes  a  man 
hateful  or  ridiculous  or  contemptible.  He 
puts  his  worms  on  his  hooks  as  if  he  loved 
them. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  humane  carica- 
turist is  less  powerful  than  the  cruel,  but 
ic  is  not  true.  In  England  the  surest  way 
to  make  a  man  popular  is  to  abuse  him. 
Abuse  with  us  is  a  short  cut  to  glory.  The 
Irish  members  abused  Mr.  Balfour  into 
fame,  just  as  the  Radical  press  and  Radi- 
cal orators  abused  Mr.  Chamberlain  into 
popularity.  If  Radicals  were  to  praise 
Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a  year  he  would  sink 
into  nonentity.  He  knows  this,  and  when 
the  volley  of  abuse  slackens  for  a  moment 
he  takes  care  to  draw  the  fire  by  dangling 
out  some  provocation  from  the  political 
ramparts. 

Mr.  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  political 


points,  and  he  is  always  on  the  right  nail 
at  the  right  second.  But  he  is  too  astute 
to  be  abusive.  His  caricatures  are  gauges 
of  political  weather.  No  leader-writer 
pounces  on  a  point  so  alertly  and  so  accu- 
rately. He  jumps  before  the  average  wit. 
He  never  fumbles  about  on  the  fringe  of 
thfc  fight.  He  gets  into  the  very  centre 
of  it.  He  has  a'  genius  for  simplification. 
Out  of  the  mass  of  stodgy  verbiage  which 
English  newspapers  dump  upon  the  patient 
brains  of  their  readers  he  extracts  the  one 
vital  fact,  and  pictorializes  it.  He  thinks 
in  pictures.  Indeed,  his 
"brief  abstracts  of  the  tit 
the  secret  of  his  power  in  politi 
not  a  jejune  commentator. 
original  thinker  who  solidifies 


That  is 

:s.     He  is 

He   is  an 

s  political  gas 


and  packs  it  into  daily  tabloids.  Unlike 
many  other  caricaturists  he  lives  in  the 
very  heart  of  politics,  witlr  the  tape  at  his 
elbow.  Politicians  are  his  daily  bread. 
He  lives  on  them.  They  feed  him  with 
ideas.  Like  the  Chicago  swine  who  walk 
in  at  one  end  as  pigs  and  come  out  at  the 
other  as  sausages,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
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Balfour,    Sir   Michael    Hicks-Beach,   the  figures  in  his  gallery  of  cartoons,  and  he 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  took  care  to  make  her  stately  and  beauti- 

William    Harcourt,  Sir    Henry  Campbell-  ful.     He  is  a  capital  lecturer,  and  has  often 

Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Marley  been  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  paradise 

walk  into  his  little  factory  as  great,  wise,  of  lecturers,  America ;  but  we  cannot  spare 

solemn,  and  eminent  beings',  and  come  out  him.     When  he  yields,  as  we  all  yield, 

as  caricatures.   Yet,  although  he  hits  hard,  sooner  or  later,  to  your  wiles,  1  am  sure 

he  has  never  made  an  enemy.     "J  etch,"  you  will  give  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
he  says,  "with  vinegar,  not  with  vitriol." 

He  never  caricatures  women.     Lady  Lon-  ^ojjl^il     v5^fT»i  ji/i 

donderry,  indeed,  is  the  only  woman  who  ^>"'*^^  y*-*t? 
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Four  Notable  Pictures 


No  one  of  little  Schleswig-Holstein's 
many  artist  sons  does  it  more  honor  or  puts 
more  of  it  into  his  worlc  than  Hans  Peter 
Feddersen.  Born  in  184.8,  he  studied 
under  Achenbach  in  Diisseldorf,  and  with 
Kalckreuth  in  Weimar,  Then,  after  his 
wander-years  in  Italy  and  Eastern  Europe, 
he  returned  to  his  Frisian  home,  and 
devoted  himself  to  landscape  and  animal 
painting.  None  of  his  previous  works 
awakened  so  much  interest  as  the  recent 
portrait  of  his  daughter  reproduced  on  the 
Opposite  page.  Vital,  direct,  it  has  a  touch 
of  universalizing  genius  in  it  which  makes 
the  picture  something  more  than  an 
individual  portrait. 


fellow,  soldier  in  1870,  and  writer  of 
vaudeville,  interested  in  life's  every  side— 
this  was  no  man  to  rest  content  with  the 
pictures  in  the  grand  style  with  which  he 
began  in  the  sixties.  He  soon  yielded  to 
his  own  and  the  public's  taste  for  humor. 
In  Swift  he  found  a  congenial  soul. 
Gulliver's  adventures  among  the  Lillipu- 
tians afforded  a  subject  for  the  famous 
picture  now  in  Mr.  Schemm's  gallery, 
showing  the  shipwrecked  sailor  held  in 
the  bonds  with  which  his  pigmy  foes 
had  fastened  him  in  sleep.  The  char- 
acter of  the  picture  is  such  as  to  call 
into  fullest  play  the  excellent  technique 
and  finish  of  detail  which  allied  Vibcrt 
with    Mei 


George  Inness'  position  as  the  greatest 
of  American  landscape-painters  grows 
more  secure  with  the  passing  of  years. 
His  was  the  greatest  share  in  uphfting  the 
despised  and  sickly  art  of  seventy  years 
ago  to  its  present  level.  It  was  a  great  work, 
which  only  Inness'  prodigious  vitality 
enabled  him  to  accomplish — a  vitality  that 
is  the  master-note  of  bis  art.  His  broad 
sympathy  has  left  us  interpretations  of  every 
mood  of  nature,  from  the  quiet  harmony 
of  the  summer  Landscape,  here  shown,  to 
the  scarlet  and  gold  of  autumn,  from  sun- 
set splendor  to  twilight  gray — all  broadly 
painted  in  perfect  tone. 


The  personality  of  Vibcrt,  whose  Gulli- 
ver and  the  Lilliputians  is  here  reproduced, 
is  a  strong  element  in  his  pictures.  Of 
Falstaifian   bulk,  shrewd,  rollicking   hail- 


Fame  came  early  to  Emile  Friant.  Few 
painters  have  had  this  Alsace-Lorrainer's 
good  fortune  in  winning  the  grand  prize 
of  the  Salon  at  twenty-six.  Born  in  1863, 
he  was  sent  by  the  municipality  of  Nancy 
to  Paris  to  study.  Later,  government  aid 
enabled  him  to  visit  the  great  galleries  of 
Europe  and  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Africa's  deserts  which  the  vogue  of  Orien- 
talism had  made  almost  imperative.  On  his 
return  he  painted  his  grand  prix  picture 
All  Saints'  Day,  now  in  the  Luxembourg, 
and  won  recognition  at  a  leap.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  interior  of  a  cemeterr, 
where  a  faithful  group  are  carrying  flowers 
for  the  graves  of  their  lost  ones,  and  a  little 
girl  is  preparing  to  drop  a  coin  in  the  cup 
of  the  blind  beggar  huddled  against  the 
wall.  It  is  an  obvious  theme,  rendered 
with  accuracy  and  truth. 
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In  a  recent  symposium  on  the  question, 
"Has  New  England  declined  in  national 
influence  during  the  last  thirty  years?" 
the  negative  answers  were  all  from  politi- 
cal leaders  and  from  captains  of  industry. 
The  only  educator  contributing  to  the 
discussion,  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University,  said  :  "  When  I  think  of 
the  great  writers  in  the  days  of  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Lowell,  and  then 
reflect  upon  the  commercial,  academic,  and 
literary  developments  in  such  centres  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  I  cannot  escape 
the  fear  that  New  England's  influence  on 
our  national  life  is  less  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago." 

Mr,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  contributing  to 
the  same  discussion  and  speaking  for 
authors,  said  regarding  the  influence  of 
living  writers  :  "  It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  influence  of  New  England  is,  tn  litera- 
ture today,  immeasurably  less  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago." 

Senator  Hoar,  who  is  "  the  scholar  in 
politics,"  in  the  same  symposium  said  that 
only  in  the  department  of  education  were 
New  Englanders  as  strong  relatively  as 
they  were  a  generation  ago. 

How  marked  the  change  is  between  the 
past  and  the  present  state  of  New  England 
with  respect  to  leadership  in  literature  may 
be  shown  best,  perhaps,  by  reverting  to 
that  last  inclusive  gathering  of  its  con- 
tributing   authors,    brought    together    in 


June,  18S2,  by  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on  her  seven- 
tieth birthday.  The  guests  included 
A.  Bronson  Alcott,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Arlo 
Bates.  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Julia  C.  R. 
Dorr,  Asa  Gray,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
W.  D.  Ho  wells,  Lucy  Larcom,  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  James  Parton,  Nora 
Perry,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Horace  E.  Scudder,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, F.  H.  Underwood,  E.  P.  Whipple, 
Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney,  John  G.  Whittier, 
and  Justin  Winsor. 

And  yet  remarkable  as  this  list  is,  it  is 
at  once  evident  to  the  reader  who  scans  it 
thoughtfully  that  it  is  by  no  means  inclu- 
sive of  all  the  men  and  women  who  at 
that  period  were  eminent  in  New  England's 
literary  circle.  For  one  reason  or  another 
many  of  the  most  notable  authors  were 
unable  to  attend  the  dinner.  Of  that 
larger  circle  more  than  half,  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  have  joined  what  Edwin 
Markham  calls  '  the  old  democracy  of 
Death."  Nearly  all  of  them  died  at  a 
ripe  old  age.  Of  those  of  the  Old  Guard 
who  are  still  living  the  average  age  is 
more  than  seventy  years — showing  the 
longevity  of  the  profession  of  letters. 

"  I  have  observed  that  whenever  a 
Boston  author  dies  New  York  Immediately 
becomes  a  great  literary  centre,"  says 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  in  his  new  Pankapug Papers. 
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This  is  a  way  a  loyal  champion  of  the 
Old  Guard's  fame  has  of  girding  at  the 
disposition  of  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  count  New  England  as  an  ever-lessening 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  country.  And  his 
loyalty  compels  admiration.  Nor  is  he 
without  some  reason  for  his  position.  If 
the  list  of  the  survivors  of  the  Golden 
Age  in  our  national  literature  be  scanned, 
it  is  true  that  it  will  not  reveal  an  Emerson 
or  a  Hawthorne,  nor  are  there  any  such 
looming  up  among  the  later  group  of 
authors  who  have  emerged  since  1S82. 
But  there  are  still  among  us  some  noble 
figures  who  must  be  reckoned  with,  men 
who  have  an  air  of  dignity  and  wisdom, 
Mid  who  give  the  impression  of  loyalty 
to  high  ideals  and  noble  traditions  at  a 
time  when  society  in  general  is  in  a  state 
of  ferment — spiritual  and  intellectual — 
and  without  great  leaders  to  rally  the 
perplexed  and  restless  multitude.    ■ 

Their  point  of  view,  as  they  face  the  strik- 
ing social,  intellectual,  and  political  changes 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought, 
or  the  twentieth  century  prophesies,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  ascertain  and  to 
meditate  upon.  Are  their  hopes  of  an 
earlier  period  of  life  being  realized  ?  Have 
they  faith  in  the  American  republic  still  ? 

Colonel  Higginson  has  recently  said  that 
Mr,  Aldrich's  boat  of  fame,  on  which  he 
will  "  float  down  towards  immortality, 
even  if  he  never  attains  it,"  will  be  his 
poem  Fredtricksburg.  His  latest  collection 
of  short  stories,  A  Sea  Turn  and  Other 
Matters,  has  the  exquisite  finish  of  all  his 
work,  and  reveals  anew  that  delicate  wit 
and  humor  which  are  all  his  own.  His 
tbzter  dicta  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  his 
charming  essay  on  Robert  Herrick — for 
whom  he  has  much  afHnity  as  a  fellow 
lapidary  in  verse — which  he  has  grouped 
together  in  the  recent  volume  of  Ponkapeg 
Papers,  these  have  proved  to  his  long-time 
admirers  that,  in  becoming  a  man  of  large 
wealth  and  a  "  globe  trotter,"  he  has  not 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  as 
some  feared  might  be  the  case.  For  he 
had  been  ominously  dumb  for  some  time. 
But  one  cannot  wholly  escape  the  suspicion 


that  if  this  gifted  artificer  had  been  more 
of  a  democrat,  less  of  a  man  of  leisure, 
and  a  trifle  better  acquainted  with  the 
wolf  that  hovers  about  the  door  of  most 
authors'  homes,  he  might  have  been  a 
larger  figure  in  our  literature  and  nearer 
the  popular  heart.  His  Manedy  en  the 
Deatk  »f  ff^endell  Philiips  showed  that  he 
appreciated  a  democrat  and  a  public  cen- 
sor. His  ode  on  the  immigration  problem. 
Unguarded  Gales,  proved  that  on  occasion 
his  art  could  call  the  people  to  face  a  peril. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  he  has  not  con- 
cerned himself  much  with  functions  of 
poesy  akin  to  prophesy,  and  during  the 
eventful  five  years  since  1898,  when  we  as 
a  nation  launched  out  on  unchartered 
seas,  he  has  been  mute. 

Professor  Arlo  Bates  has  taught  English 
literature  for  many  years  in  an  institution 
where  emphasis  is  put  on  science — pure 
and  applied.  His  fiction  and  verse  have 
not  been  of  the  major  sort,  but  will  repay 
reading  now  and  again  while  the  years  go 
by,  as  revealing  to  some  degree  the  clash 
between  latter-day  Puritanism  and  the 
neo-Catholicism  and  neo-humanism  of  the 
end  of  the  century  in  New  England. 
Professor  Bates  has  not  participated  pub- 
licly in  the  controversy  over  recent  national 
policies,  but  we  know  that  he  looks  upon 
expansion  of  our  territory  as  symptomatic 
of  a  loss  of  national  ideals — only  tempor- 
arily so  possibly  —  and  betraying  "that 
American  feeling  has  been  debauched  by 
prosperity,  and  that  mercantile  ideals  have 
largely  replaced  the  ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers." His  own  poem.  The  Tirck- 
Bearers,  he  thinks  describes  the  present 
situation,  although  it  was  written  several 
years  before  expansion  beyond  seas  ; 
' '  Whose  icnales  have  become  a  market  place 

Where  laws  are  to  the  highest  bidder  sold; 
Where  honesty  only  secures  disgrace, 

And  honor  has  no  measure  save  hard  gold  ; 
Where  parties  claim  ihe  people's  sufferance 

Not  (or  their  virtue  but  far  foe's  misdeed  ; 
Where publiclrusts from  shame (o shame  advance. 

And  faction  vies  with  faction  in  its  greed; 
Where  pledges  are  like  balls  which  jugglers  to» ; 

Where  no  abuse  can  pass  belief; 
Where  patriotism  means — profit  and  loss — 

And   one  scarce   knows  a  statesman  from  a 
thief !  •' 
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Professor  Bates  sees  certain  bright  sides 
of  life  today,  especially  welcoming  the  mul- 
tiplication of  deeds  of  altruism  which  are 

the  vital  proof  of  the  integrity  of  inten- 
tion of  at  least  a  large  minority  of  the 
people,"  He  is  too  strong  a  believer  in 
the  ultimate  Tightness  of  evolution  not  to 
be  sure  for  the  race  that  large  events  will 
work  out  in  final  good;  but  he  does  not 
see  any  hope  that  "as  a  nation  we  are  in 
the  way  of  recovering  what  we  have  lost, 
or  of  gaining  what  will  be  an  equivalent 
benefit,"  though  he  admits  that  if  "the 
nation  goes  down,  wc  will  have  proved  to 
the  race  that  altruistic  ideals  are  practically 
possible  to  an  extent  hitherto  undreamed 
of." 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  once 
had  the  ear  of  both  editors  and  the  public, 
but  she  seldom  publishes  now.  Whether 
this  is  because  she  does  not  sing  as  often, 
or  because  she  does  not  wish  to  publish, 
one  cannot  say.  So  excellent  an  author- 
ity as  Colonel  Higginson  credits  her  with 
the  best  technique  of  any  woman  poet  our 
country  has  had,  and  W.  Garrett  Horder, 
of  London,  has  given  her  a  place  near  to 
Mrs.  Browning  as  a  sonnet  writer,  her 
only  rival  among  moderns,  in  his  opinion, 
being  Christina  Rossetti.  Mrs.  Moulton 
has  had  abundant  fancy  and  much  tender 
sentiment,  but  seldom  passion  or  profound 
thought.  She  has  done  much  to  intro- 
duce to  her  countrymen  some  of  the  lesser 
known  but  gifted  British  singers,  notably 
Philip  Bourke  Marston.  She  knows 
British  literary  circles  as  few  Americans 
do,  and  her  home  in  Boston  is  a  rendez- 
vous for  the  literary  elite.  But  as  a 
prophetess  dealing  with  past  or  present 
problems  she  will  not  be  remembered. 
Mrs.  Moulton  regrets  the  expansion  of 
our  nation.  She  thinks  that  "we  have 
enough  to  do  to  make  the  United  States 
what  it  ought  to  be  without  sailing  away 
after  new  possessions." 

Twenty  years  ago  no  American  woman 
had  a  wider  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  than  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  She 
was  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  Puritan 
culture;   was  trained   by  her  father,  the 


famous  Professor  Austen  Phelps,  and  by  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  who  was  a  gifted 
author  of  juvenile  literature.  In  training, 
In  style,  and  in  disciplined  thought  Miss 
Phelps  had  a  preparation  for  a  career  in 
letters,  especially  fiction,  which  theoreti- 
cally should  have  enabled  her  to  rival 
Mary  Augusta  Arnold  (Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward)  as  a  writer  of  fiction  of  permanent 
worth,  and  as  an  interpreter — from  the 
woman's  standpoint — of  the  intellectual 
storra  and  stress  of  her  time.  But  her 
most  ardent  admirer  can  hardly  claim  that 
she  has  lived  up  to  her  opportunities,  or 
made  good  the  expectations  aroused  by 
her  early  work.  It  may  be  only  an  eddy 
in  the  current,  or  it  may  be  a  permanent 
deflection  of  the  stream,  but  the  fact  is 
that  just  now  speculation  as  to  the  life  of 
the  soul  in  other  worlds — whether  it  be 
expressed  in  verse,  as  in  Milton's  classic 
but  unread  poems,  or  in  prose,  like  Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward's  Tht  Gates  Ajar,  Biyandtke 
Gates,  and  The  Gates  Between — is  not  the 
sort  of  literature  which  appeals  to  either 
editors  or  the  reading  public  of  today.  And 
while  there  is  a  large,  though  somewhat 
elect,  constituency  for  hteralistic  interpre- 
tations of  Christianity — by  the  Russian 
Tolstoi  and  the  American  Sheldon,  and  in 
such  books  as  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward's  A  Sin- 
gular Life — this  is  not  the  sort  of  literature 
that  satisfies  editors  or  a  majority  of  the 
unsentimental  readers  of  this  prosaic,  real- 
istic age.  Mrs.  Ward  is  giving  herself 
devotedly  now  to  the  anti-vivisection  cru- 
sade in  this  country.  She  vehemently 
denounced  the  war  with  Spain  over  Cuba 
as  unnecessary  and  unchristian,  one  into 
which  we  rushed  "with  the  manners  of  a 
retreat  for  the  insane,  to  the  crime  of  a 
perfectly  avoidable  war  for  a  totally  inade- 
quate cause."  And,  of  course,  she  has 
deplored  the  course  of  events  since  then. 

Mr,  Franklin  B.  Sanborn  is  the  most 
venerable  and  authoritative  person  left  in 
Concord,  his  only  rival  as  a  survivor  of  its 
classic  period  passing  recently  with  the 
death  of  William  Ellery  Channing — the 
poet.  It  has  been  Mr.  Sanborn's  good 
fortune  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  official  inter- 
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precer  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Chan- 
ning  since  their  death;  and  his  literary 
output  of  late  years,  apart  from  journalism, 
has  been  mainly  that  of  reminiscence  and 
gathering  together  data,  invaluable  of  its 
kind,  about  eminent  Concordians.  He  is 
now  at  work  on  a  history  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, his  native  State,  for  the  American 
Cammotnuealth  series.  As  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Sprinzfield  Republican  he 
combines,  as  a  book  reviewer  and  a  com- 
mentator on  current  events,  an  encyclo- 
pedic range  of  information  about  many 
literatures  and  nations,  classic  and  modern, 
and  a  bitter,  caustic  censorship  on  men  and 
movements — a  dual  equipment  unequaled 
by  any  working  journalist  in  this  country, 
his  work  rivaling  in  these  respects  the  best 
work  done  in  the  ablest  of  the  English 
weeklies.  Native  wit,  vast  stores  of  perti- 
nent anecdote,  unrelenting  and  increasing 
animosity  toward  public  men  who  happen 
to  go  contrary  to  his  opinion,  and  a  grip 
on  the  facts  of  history,  political  and  liter- 


ary, make  him  a  pungent,  racy  critic,  and 
often  a  useful  public  servant.  Mr.  San- 
born's forte  is  destructive  rather  than  con- 
structive criticism;  and  the  over-statement 
and  very  evident  personal  animus  in  much 
of  his  denunciation  of  men  and  measures 
weaken  the  force  of  his  chronic  pessimism. 
For  the  past  decade  there  has  been  no 
more  unceasing  American  denouncer  of 
the  courses  of  national  history  than  Mr. 
Sanborn.  No  epithets  have  been  too  severe 
to  apply  to  President  McKinley  or  Roose- 
velt, no  language  too  excoriating  with 
which  to  indict  his  fellow-countrymen's 
course.  "A  snobbish  and  wholly  un-Amer- 
ican pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  material 
wealth  has  emasculated  the  republican 
sentiments  of  the  Republican  party." 
"Our  politics  are  base,  and  the  organs  of 
opinion  in  press  and  pulpit  are  disgrace- 
fully servile."  The  city  of  Washington, 
the  national  capital,  "has  sunk  into  an 
oriental  submission  to  fictitious  destiny 
worse  than  that  which  pollutes  Constanti- 
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nople."  President  McKinley  was  "  a 
Methodist  turned  brigand,"  and  "his 
imperial  glucosicy "  ;  President  Roosevelt 
is  a  "  truth-suppressing,  birth -promoting, 
Jew-renouncing,  circuit-preaching  presi- 
dent, and  3  gushing  fountain  of  second- 
hand ethics  and  machine-made  politics." 
Secretary  Hay  has  thrown  "the  stale  old 
Ten  Commandments  to  the  winds,"  and 
Secretary  Root  is  "  the  tactless  and  falsify- 
ing Root."  Indeed,  so  few  are  the  men 
in  public  life  today  whom  Mr.  Sanborn  can 
speak  well  of,  that  Benjamin  Swift's  words 
in  The  Eternal  Canfiicl,  discussing  pessi- 
mism, inevitably  occur:  "Whenever  a 
man's  hatred  becomes  universal  we  have  a 
right  to  distrust  him." 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  whose  roots  go  back 
to  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  and  whose 
writings  for  juveniles  once  had  a  very  large 
circulation  and  popularity,  has  recently 
published  not  only  a  revised  collection  of 
his  many  poems,  hut  a  story  of  his  life  and 
his  recollections  of  some  of  the  major  as 


well  as  minor  figures  in  American  letters 
and  politics.  It  is  suffused  with  liberalism 
and  optimism,  and  reveals  him  as  reaping 
the  harvest  of  a  tranquil  mind,  unenvying 
another's  lot. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in  the  seclusion 
of  his  home  at  Shady  Side,  Cambridge, 
devotes  his  time  mainly  now  to  the 
delights  of  literature  and  correspondence. 
Relieved  of  regular  lectures  at  Harvard, 
where  he  was  professor  of  the  history  of 
an  from  1874  to  1898,  he  has  abundant 
leisure  to  act  as  literary  executor  of 
Ruskin,  and  to  carry  on  his  researches 
in  Italian  literature.  No  American,  prob- 
ably, has  had  a  more  distinguished  circle 
of  friends  in  Europe  than  the  group  with 
whom  Professor  Norton  has  corresponded 
and  had  intellectual  commerce.  For  James 
Russell  Lowell  and  George  William  Curtis 
in  this  country,  and  forCarlyleand  Ruskin 
in  Great  Britain,  he  has  served  as  literary 
executor,  doing  the  honorable  task  with 
taste,  and  with  mingled  candor  and  reserve. 
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Now  that  most  of  his  intimate  friends  in 
England  are  dead,  and  his  former  comrades 
in  Cambridge  likewise,  and  with  his  advice 
both  as  to  Harvard  University  and  national 
policy  unheeded,  he  makes  a  somewhat 
pathetic  figure  in  his  old  age,  never  having 
sought  or  won  popular  respect  or  love. 

As  to  his  net  influence  upon  the  students 
who  have  come  under  him  at  Harvard,  or 
upon  the  public  thought  so  far  as  he  has 
influenced  it,  there  is  by  no  means  agree- 
ment of  opinion.  An  aristocrat  by  taste 
and  a  democrat  in  principle,  his  scholastic 
life,  sheltered  environment,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  common  have  com- 
bined to  keep  him  far  removed  from  men 
in  the  mass,  and  from  knowledge  of  the 
plain  people. 

The  niece  of  Herman  Grtmm  recently 
described  her  uncle  as  one  who  chose  the 
past  for  his  favorite  abode,  and  all  that  he 
loved  lay  in  bygone  times.  It  has  been 
much  the  same  with  Professor  Norton. 
:  a   Greek  and   not   an 


American  ;  and  yet  in  all  his  many  denun- 
ciations of  the  expansion  policy  and  his 
attacks  on  the  honesty  of  the  chief  officials 
of  the  republic  and  indictments  of  the 
American  people  during  the  past  few 
years,  he  has  seldom  if  ever  failed  to  show 
what  Mr.  Scudder  says  Mr.  Lowell  showed 
in  his  old  age,  as  he  faced  facts  in  American 
life  which  he  disliked:  "a  pathetic  note  of 
faith  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  sight," 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  so 
many  distinguished  foreigners,  visiting  this 
country  with  letters  of  introductbn  to 
Professor  Norton,  must  perforce  get  their 
impressions  of  the  health  of  the  republic 
from  one  who  so  seldom  sees  any  health 
in  it ;  Paul  Bourget,  in  what  he  has  to 
say  in  his  chapter  on  "Education"  in 
Outre  Mtr,  reflects  what  is  meant  by 
this  statement. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  since  she  came  to 
Boston  a  young  bride,  has  always  been 
independent  enough  to  look  at  matters  in 
a  less  provincial  way  than  the  natives,  and. 
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although  always  in  with  the  Brahmin 
class,  she  has  never  been  far  away  from 
the  popular  mind  and  heart.  Hence  she 
never  has  sympathized  with  denunciation 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  has  rejoiced  in 
the  expansion  of  the  United  States  as  a 
beneficent  power.  Early  in  the  expansion  . 
movement  she  earned,  as  her  reward  of 
merit,  a  scathing  denunciation  in  verse, 
by  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  2d,  who, 
like  his  distinguished  father,  is  the  self- 
appointed  censor  of  Boston  and  the 
infallible  conserver  of  its  ethics. 

Mrs.  Howe  deplores  the  altered  standards 
of  society  and  of  living  at  Newport,  where 
she  makes  her  summer  home;  and  she 
loses  no  opportunity  in  her  benign  old  age 
to  impress  correct  standards  of  simple, 
pure,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  living  upon 
her  hearers.  Her  passion  for  social  service 
endures ;  just  now  the  Italian  colony  of 
Boston  and  the  Armenians  of  Russia, 
suffering  from  official  oppression,  are  her 
special  objects  of  solicitude.  The  author 
of  an  immortal  hymn  of  patriotism  still 
has  faith  in  her  kind  and  in  her  native 
land. 

T.  W.  Higginson  has  recently  begun  to 
write  supplementary  chapters  of  reminis- 
cence to  be  pendant  to  his  charming  book, 
Chttrfui  YesUrdap.  He  also  has  just 
issued  a  collection  of  translations  of 
Petrarch's  sonnets,  in  these  revealing 
anew  the  classical  side  of  his  learning  and 
equipment  for  life,  not  always  remembered 
when  dwelling  on  his  civic  and  literary 
career.  Fresh  from  the  press,  also,  is  his 
history  of  American  literature,  in  which 
Mr.  H.  W.  Boynton  collaborated.  It 
is  valuable  not  only  for  its  estimates  of 
men  and  of  .books,  but  also  for  its  wise 
■\  present-day  national  charac- 
:s,  tendencies,  and  duties.  Here,  as 
in  almost  all  that  Colonel  Higginson  has 
said  or  written  throughout  his  long  career, 
there  is  a  note  of  urbanity  and  of  optimism. 

In  being  a  dissenting  patriot  Colonel 
Higginson  never  becomes  a  ranting  boor, 
as  revolters  from  the  way  of  the  majority 
not  infrequently  become.  His  attitude 
toward  expansion  has  not  been  opposition 


to  it  pir  St.  He  has  no  antagonism  toward 
the  enlargement  of  national  territory, 
provided  it  be  done  with  free  consent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  such  territories.  He 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada  under  such  conditions  of  con- 
sent, and  of  Cuba  also.  His  objection  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  was  that 
it  was  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands.  Early  in  the  controversy 
over  expansion,  when  many  of  Colonel 
Higginson's  class  were  denouncing  the 
movement  in  unmeasured  terms  and  pre- 
dicting the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  he 
called  to  mind  Fisher  Ames'  comparison 
of  a  republic  to  a  raft,  the  passengers  on 
which  constantly  had  their  feet  in  the 
water,  but  which  neverfoundered.  Thushe 
let  it  be  seen  that  he  was  not  as  despairing 
in  his  outlook  on  the  future  of  democracy 
as  some  of  his  associates  were. 

As  a  man  of  letters  looking  out  upon 
the  enormous  increase  of  material  wealth 
in  the  nation  now,  he  does  not  tremble. 
Wealth,  he  sees,  may  be  the  friend  and 
promoter  of  literature.  So  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  best  was  in  the  past,  he 
believes  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  in 
our  literature.  We  are  not  yet  producing; 
we  are  digesting  emigrants,  laying  up  capi- 
tal, and  getting  ready  for  that  leisure  and 
refinement  out  of  which  literature  comes. 
He  foresees  a  turning  back  from  the  dom- 
inant scientific  mood  to  the  intuitional  or 
inspirational,  and  with  that  a  marked  new 
birth  of  creative  and  imaginative  literature. 

When  the  history  of  liberal  Christian* 
ity,  as  set  forth  by  New  Englanders  during 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
comes  to  be  written,  a  very  important  place 
will  be  given  to  the  Rev,  T,  T,  Munger, 
author  of  On  tki  ThrtshM,  Tht  Freedom 
of  Faith,  The  Appeal  to  Life,  and  the  writer 
of  fine  estimates  of  Horace  Bushnell  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Others  of  the  liberal 
teachers  have  had  greater  prominence  as 
publicists,  journalists,  and  popular  preach- 
ers, but  none  of  them  have  surpassed  Dr. 
Munger  in  depth  of  thought,  exquisite* 
ness  of  expression,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
mingled     piety    and    culture.       In    Great 
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Britain  quite  as  much  as  in  this  country 
he  has  done  a  pioneer  work  in  the  libraries 
and  pulpits  of  thoughtful  men,  interpreting 
the  old  spiritual  truths  in  the  tight  of  the 
new  world- knowledge  of  geology,  biology, 
psychology,  and  Biblical  criticism. 

Dr.  Munger's  place  among  American 
authors  was  won  decades  ago,  and  it  is 
most  appropriate  now  to  turn  to  bim,  both 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  teacher  of  eth- 
ics, for  an  opinion  on  the  course  of  national 
history.  Dr.  Munger  justly  deems  himself 
a  fairly  sound  idealist,  but  he  tries  to  keep 
in  mind  that  he  lives  in  a  real  world,  and 
that  idealism  and  reality  are  to  be  so  related 
that  they  shall  not  destroy  one  another. 
He  believes  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  this  country  regarded  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  in  the  Philippines  as  an 
incident  in  the  war,  a  moral  necessity,  the 
only  possible  thing  to  be  done.  His 
memory  goes  back  to  the  opposition  to 
the  acquisition  of  Texas,  now  seen  to  be 
uncalled  for  and  most  futile. 
10 


Another  astonishing  result  of  conven- 
tions has  been  that  many  of  the  great 
leaders  have  been  nominated  in  the  very 
years  when  there  was  no  hope  of  their  suc- 
cess. Clay,  Cass,  Scott,  Seymour,  Blaine, 
and  Bryan  have  seen  the  waters  rise  to 
their  lips  and  then  recede.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing is  sadder  in  our  history  than  the  grue- 
some procession  of  disappointed  statesmen 
who  have  fought,  not  always  gloriously, 
for  the  prize,  and  have  sunk  consecutively 
JniQ  ihc  eravo-of  defeated  jjnjiitions.^^  It  _ 

Dr.  Munger  believes  that  already  the 
philosophy  of  optimism  and  the  newly  dis- 
covered method  of  evolution  as  a  philos- 
ophy of  history  have  profoundly  affected 
the  popular  mind,  so  that  these,  rather 
than  any  national  policy  or  ambition,  shape 
the  people's  attitude  toward  events  as  they 
come  to  pass.  He  sees  an  evolutionary 
process  in  the  instincts  and  movements  of 
Americans  out  from  the  continent  toward 
new  possessions.  As  to  whether  we  are 
more  or  less  materialistic  than  we  used  to 
be,  he  dares  not  say  that  we  are,  in  the 
light  of  what  he  knows  of  the  ethics  of 
the  past.  Much  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  "spirituality"  and  by  "material- 
ism." Much  of  the  spirituality  of  today 
that  takes  the  form  of  charity,  love  of 
neighbor,  good-will,  he  deems  far  better 
than  the  introspective  spirituality  of  the 
past.  The  most  that  we  can  say  he  thinks 
is  that  we  are  different  from  our  fathers, 
better  in  some  respects  and  worse  in 
others. 
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ican  railway,  the  reconciliation  of  races 
within  our  borders,  and  old-age  pensions. 
They  all  have  their  root  in  his  love  of  men 
as  brothers,  in  his  hatred  of  war,  and  in 
his  long-held  belief  in  socialism  fused  with 
American  individualism. 

While  Dt.  Hale  is  a  man  of  peace  and 
a  champion  of  arbitration,  or  rather  of  a 
permanent  international  tribunal  for  the 
adjudication  of  all  international  disputes, 
he  is  enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that 
pending  some  such  international  agree- 
ment there  must  come  times  when  force 
must  be  used ;  hence  he  has  always 
defended  the  war  with  Spain  over  Cuba 
as  a  justifiable  use  of  force — as  much  so  as 
our  use  of  force  in  subduing  the  Indians, 
in  overawing  the  Barbary  Powers,  or  in 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  in  this  country. 

Very  near  the  heart  of  the  common 
people  and  disposed  to  trust  their  instincts 
rather  than  a  priori  reasoning  based  on 
doctrinaire  principles.  Dr.  Hale  has  not 
worried  about  the  extension  of  our  author- 


)ver  outlying  islands,  being  confident 
our  power  has  been,  and  will  be,  used 
leneficent  ends.     On  this,  as  on  many 
r  matters   involving   national  policy. 
Hale  has  differed  from  intimate  friends 
Senator  Hoar,  and  other  graduates  of 
"ard  and  liberal  Christians,  with  whom 
;e»  eye  to  eye  on  most  other  matters, 
ingrained,  constitutional  optimism  and 
faith  in  the  common  people,  in  their 
net  to  do  right  and  be  right,  keeps 
from  being  pessimistic  or  destructive  in 
•;ism  of  men  and  measures  when  other 
lose  faith  and  heart.     Senator  Hoar, 
ming  up  Dr.  Hale's  life  on  his  eightieth 
'day,   referred   to   him   as    one    who 
nnprchended  as  scarcely  any  other  man 
true  spirit  of  the  American  people." 
'  it  was  a  true  estimate, 
-viewing  the  opinions  uttered  by  these 
jred  men  and  women,  one  finds  dis- 
jice  rather  than  harmony  of  thought, 
f   the  bass  of  pessimism  rather  more 
ounced  than  the  treble  of  faith  and 
How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  age 
lose  who  speak,  and  how  much  to  a 
.crtiin  aloofness  and  distrust  of  the  movc- 
merts  of  the  masses  of  men  which  it  is 
quite  natural  for  men  of  letters  to  assume, 
it  is  not  for  the  writer  to  say.     Precisely 
the  same  difference  of  opinion  among  men 
of  letters  existed  in   England   during  the 
recent  South  African  war,  and  an  even 
deeper  note  of  distrust  is  struck  now  in 
Great    Britain    when     British    men    and 
women  of  letters  are  interviewed  as  to  the 
future  of  the  British  empire;  and  it  by  no 
means  is  confined  to  the  veteran  literators. 
Meanwhile  the  Republic  goes  sturdily 
on  its  way  along  new  paths,  with  a  leader 
at  the  head  of  it  who  has  faith  and  cour- 
age; and  to  those  who  look  about  and  see 
no  idealism,  there  come  voices  like  those 
of   President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, saying:  "  Seek  it  not  in  old  forms  or 
places,  but  in  the  new ;  and  thou  shalt  not 
be  unrewarded  for  thy  search." 
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The  most  original  invention  of  Amer- 
ican practical  politics  is  the  nominating 
convention.  We  are  so  used  to  this 
agency  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  an 
inheritance  from  the  remote  past ;  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  plenty  of 
vigorous  men  living  who  remember  the 
first  real  national  political  convention,  and 
a  few  survive  who  actually  attended  the 
Whig  gathering  at  Harrishurg  in  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  which  met  to  nominate  Henry 
Clay  for  the  presidency — and  didn't. 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  popu- 
lar government  first  reached  any  adequate 
expression  in  our  own  country,  to  see  that 
the  convention  must  be  a  modern  develop- 
ment. And  it  took  half  of  our  political 
existence  to  get  it  adjusted  as  a  means  of 
representing  the  popular  will. 

A  remarkable  result  of  the  convention 
system  has  been  to  eliminate  nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  political  leaders  from  the 
presidency.  Almost  without  exception 
they  have  failed  of  the  honor,  while  men 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  public  eye 
have  won.  Of  course  some  of  these  have 
turned  out  to  be  admirable  men  of  first 
abilities — like  Lincoln,  or  Cleveland — but 
none  of  them  was  the  prime  leader  of  his 
party.  Of  those  who  have  wanted  the 
presidency,  and  failed,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  Clay,  Webster,  Cass,  Douglas, 
Seward,  Breckinridge,  Pendleton,  Thur- 
man,  Hendricks,  Hancock,  Blaine,  Ran- 
dall, Sherman,  Reed,  and  Hill.  This  roll 
is  sufficiently  long  to  impress  the  point. 


Another  astonishing  result  of  conven- 
tions has  been  that  many  of  the  great 
leaders  have  been  nominated  in  the  very 
years  when  there  was  no  hope  of  their  suc- 
cess. Clay,  Cass,  Scott,  Seymour,  Blaine, 
and  Bryan  have  seen  the  waters  rise  to 
their  lips  and  then  recede.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing is  sadder  in  our  history  than  the  grue- 
some procession  of  disappointed  statesmen 
who  have  fought,  not  always  gloriously, 
for  the  prize,  and  have  sunk  consecutively 
into  the  grave  of  defeated  ambitions.  It 
may  be  that  this  has  been  best  for  the 
country ;  that  in  a  republic  it  is  better  to 
have  men  of  secondary  abilities,  who 
"keep  their  ears  close  to  the  ground," 
than  to  promote  those  who  have  shone 
most  conspicuously  in  the  forum. 

Of  the  many  conventions  that  have  been 
held,  four  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
the  uncertainties  of  this  sort  of  exposition 
of  the  popular  will,  and  to  exemplify  espe- 
cially those  dramatic  features  which  have 
entered  into  politics  with  such  drastic 
results.  These  are  the  Democratic  con- 
ventions of  i860  and  1896,  and  the  Repub- 
lican conventions  of  1880  and  1892.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  these  great  contests  is 
that,  with  a  single  exception,  the  conven- 
tion fight  was  followed  by  party  defeat ; 
and  in  the  exception  noted — that  of  1880 
— victory  was  won  by  a  hair,  only  to  be 
followed  by  defeat  at  the  next  election, 
the  defeat  being  a  direct  result  of  the  1880 
convention.  The  dramatics  have  in  each 
case  presaged  disaster.     In  each  of  those 
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conventions  the  struggle  was  long  and 
bitter  over  candidates  and  platforms,  and 
in  two  of  them  great  numbers  of  the  dele- 
gates openly  seceded.  It  is  possible  to 
write  the  whole  political  history  of  the  last 
sixty  years  around  the  national  conven- 
tions. No  such  effort  will  be  attempted 
here,  but  rather  an  insight  into  the  condi- 
tions which  brought  about  those  scenes  so 
memorable,  and  of  such  great  pith  and 
moment. 


Few  in  these  days  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  the  Democratic  convention  of 
i860  ;  and  yet  that  was  the  most  moment- 
ous in  history,  as  it  was  the  longest.  Then 
and  there  the  question  of  civil  war  was 
decided,  and  openly;  though  few  expected 
the  terrible  years  of  blood  which  ensued. 

The  place  had  been  chosen  four  years 
previously,  or  it  would  never  have  been 
held  in  Charleston.  Since  the  Cincinnati 
convention  of  1856  had  fought  out  the 
status  of  slavery,  things  had  occurred 
which  would  have  made  a  Northern  city 
desirable.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  had 
settled  the  national  status  of  slavery,  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  settled  tempo- 
rarily the  question  as  to  the  Territories, 
and  the  rising  tide  of  moral  opposition  to 
slavery  had  reached  such  flood  that  angry 
debates  took  place  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; members  came  to  blows,  and 
went  constantly  armed.  The  time  had 
come  when  the  question  must  be  threshed 
out ;  and  it  was  strategically  unfortunate 
that  the  battleground  for  the  nomination 
of  the  dominant  party  should  he  in  Charles- 
ton, whence  so  much  secession  talk  had 
emanated  in  the  past,  and  which  was  later 
to  take  the  lead  in  deeds. 

Long  before  the  convention  met  it  was 
apparent  that  the  issue  was  to  be  clean- 
cut.  Douglas  was  the  candidate  of  the 
North,  and  his  ground  was  that  of  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 
Slavery  was  not  to  be  forced  unwillingly 
00  any  Territory  where  it  was  not  wanted. 
The  Freeport  Doctrine  was  the  last  stand. 


It  was  this  doctrine  which  Douglas  had 
uttered  in  reply  to  Lincoln's  searching 
question  as  to  whether  slavery  could  be 
introduced  into  any  Territory  against  the 
will  of  its  people.  This  created  the 
dilemma  which  killed  Douglas  as  a 
national  candidate  of  the  united  Democ- 
racy, though  it  did  re-elect  him  senator. 
His  reply  was  that  the  question  was  of  no 
importance  because  slavery  was  controlled 
by  local  police  regulations,  and  that  any 
Territorial  legislature  could,  by  "unfriendly 
legislation,"  make  slavery  impossible  even 
for  an  hour.  The  Southern  Democracy 
did  not  want  unfriendly  legislation  possible 
for  a  moment.  They  demanded  that 
slavery  be  maintained  as  a  national  institu- 
tion all  over  the  federal  territory,  protected 
to  the  last  ditch.  This  doctrine  Jefferson 
Davis  announced  in  the  Senate;  on  this 
line  of  cleavage  Democracy  split. 

The  convention  met  April  23,  with 
Caleb  Cushing  in  the  chair,  and  never 
ended  in  a  legal  manner.  The  delegate* 
were  composed  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  party  from  all  sections.  It  was  to  be 
a  battle  of  the  giants.  It  was  known  in 
advance  that  Douglas  had  a  majority  of 
the  delegates,  but  not  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  The  platform,  however,  was  to 
be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  States,  seventeen  were  controlled  by 
the  Southern  men,  including  Oregon  and 
California,  which  were  dominated  by 
Federal  office-holders — of  whom  over  five 
hundred  in  all  were  present  to  aid  the 
Southern  cause.  The  fight  began  in  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was 
composed  of  one  member  from  each 
State.  Five  days  they  struggled  for  a  com- 
promise, but  without  avail.  The  scenes 
in  committee  were  at  times  exciting,  but 
on  the  whole  there  was  an  earnest  endeavor, 
in  face  of  secession  threats,  to  reach  some 
common  ground  on  which  all  could  stand. 
No  one  pretended  to  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  were  equally  honest,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  voice  raised  in  favor  of  seces- 
sion, nor  was  there  the  slightest  desire  to 
see   it   come,  inevitable  as   it  seemed  if 
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harmony  was  not  secured.  The  vote  of 
Oregon  carried  the  platform  of  the  Southern 
extremists,  and  was  reported  to  the  con- 
vention Friday  evening.  Then  the  flood- 
gates of  oratory  were  let  loose. 

The  convention  had  gathered  in  silence. 
There  was  none  of  the  hurrah  so  common 
in  such  gatherings.  Old-line  Whigs  who 
had  followed  Ciay  so  constantly  to  defeat, 
but  who  were  now  allied  with  slavery, 
loved  the  Union,  and  hoped  in  desperation 
that  it  might  be  preserved.  Men  from 
the  North — fresh  from  the  atmosphere 
where  slavery  had  been  condemned  as 
contrary  to  good  morals  and  good  states- 
manship, as  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  only  to 
be  protected  where  it  existed — were  deter- 
mined to  stand  firm  though  the  national 
fabric  were  rocked  to  its  Centre.  Southern 
statesmen  of  the  new  school,  which  had 


grown  up  under  Davis,  were  no  less  deter- 
mined. They  were  forceful,  brainy  men, 
who  were  willing  to  risk  all  on  the  hazard 
of  a  single  plank  in  the  platform.  When 
the  convention  met  to  hear  the  platform 
report,  all  knew  that  compromise  had  been 
unavailing,  that  little  less  than  a  miracle 
could  carry  the  majority  report,  and  that 
disintegration  might  result ;  yet  there  were 
few  who  faltered  then  or  afterwards.  The 
issue  was  before  them.  It  must  be  met, 
even  if  it  meant  a  clash  of  worlds. 

On  that  night  was  secession  born. 
Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  reported  the 
minority  platform,  which  took  the  Douglas 
ground.  In  favor  of  it  he  made  a  most 
earnest  speech,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
the  fate  of  the  party,  and  probably  of  the 
nation,  hung  on  the  decision  of  the  con- 
vention. In  vain  he  pleaded  with  his 
Southern  brethren  not  to  force  the  issue. 
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In  vain  he  protested  that  the  minority 
wished  only  the  execution  of  the  laws  as 
theythen  stood,  leaving  squatter  sovereignty 
to  the  Territories.  In  closing  he  said :  "  I 
repeat  that  upon  this  question  of  Congres- 
sional non-intervention  we  are  committed 
by  the  acts  of  Congress,  we  are  committed 
by  the  acts  of  national  Democratic  con- 
ventions; we  cannot  recede  without  per- 
sonal dishonor,  and,  so  help  us  God,  vfc 
never  will  recede." 

The  convention  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  answer  of  the  Southerners.  The  reply 
came  from  Yancey,  a  tall,  lean,  eloquent 
delegate  from  Alabama,  who  had  high 
standing  in  the  party,  and  was  noted  as  a 
fire-eater.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in 
his  speech  he  did  not  mean  to  be  taken 
literally.  The  gauntlet  boldly  thrown  down 
wasaccepted.  He  took  exactly  the  ground 
that  Lincoln  had  already  taken  with  so  much 
force — that  the  whole  question  hung  on 
whether  or  not  slavery  was  an  immoral 
institution.      As  Yancey  boldly  charged, 


WILLIAM  L.  YANCEY 


the  position  taken  in  the  Nonh  was  that, 
although  slavery  was  against  the  laws  of 
nature  and  God,  it  was  legal  according  to 
the  laws  of  man,  and  should  have  such 
protection  only  as  the  statutes  gave  it. 
Turning  to  the  Northern  delegates  Yancey 
said: 

"You  were  wrong  in  not  acknowledg- 
ing that  slavery  existed  both  by  nature 
and  the  law  of  God." 

That  was  the  issue,  and  as  such  it  was 
fought  out.  Senator  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  rose 
and  thanked  God  that  at  last  there  was 
an  end  of  pretense  and  that  the  issue  was 
clear.  As  to  the  appeal  made  to  the 
North  to  admit  the  morality  of  slavery, 
he  said,  most  impressively: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  you  mistake 
us — you  mistake  us.     We  will  not  do  it." 

Every  person "  present  knew  that  the 
hour  had  come.  The  situation  was  too 
tense  for  vociferous  expression.  The 
assemblage  dissolved  with  every  heart 
beating  fiercely.  The  fate  of  the  nation 
was  being  weighed  in  the  balance. 

The  irrepressible  Ben  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, tried  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  solely  by  reaSirming  the  meaning- 
less and  absurd  platform  adopted  at 
Cincinnati  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes. 
It  was  too  late  for  this.  The  issue  was  to 
be  met,  Butler  appealed  to  the  Bible  as 
a  document  that  was  open  to  all  sorts  of 
interpretation  and  misinterpretation,  and 
thought  the  Democratic  party  ought  not 
to  try  to  improve  on  the  Scriptures;  but 
he  was  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

One  interesting  speech  followed  which 
did  not  help  matters  any.  A  Georgia 
delegate  wanted  a  plank  in  favor  of  re- 
opening the  slave  trade  "  in  the  interests 
of  Christianity."  He  complained  that  he 
had  to  pay  from  $i,00o  to  $2,000  for 
"  niggers  raised  in  Virginia,"  when  he 
could  buy  better  ones  in  Africa  for  $100, 
and  bring  them  up  in  the  Christian  faith. 
This,  and  more  to  the  same  effect,  made 
the  Northern  men  more  determined  than 
ever  to  hold  out.  Later,  at  Baltimore, 
Butler,  who  had  all  along  voted  for  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  the  nominee,  bolted  the 
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convention  because  of  this  slave-trade 
speech,  as  he  alleged.  It  took  several 
wects  for  its  enormity  to  filter  through 
his  brain. 

On  Saturday  the  convention  reconvened 
with  the  matter  unsettled.  Mr.  Bigler, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  last  hope  secured 
the  recommittal  of  both  platforms  to  the 
committee,  but  these  were  reported  back 
in  the  afternoon  with  only  verbal  changes. 

All  day  Sunday  there  were  further  efforts 
at  a  compromise,  which  were  earnest  on 
both  sides.  Many  of  the  delegates  attended 
church,  where  fervent  prayers  were  offered 
for  success.  St,  Michael's  Church  was 
open  every  day  of  the  session,  and  the 
religious  atmosphere  was  greater  than  at 
any  convention  in  our  history,  Monday 
brought  no  light  on  the  situation.  The 
fervent  prayers  to  heaven  and  the  per- 
fervid  appeals  to  man  had  not  moved  the 
delegates,  who  stood  by  their  convictions. 
The  Douglas  platform  was  adopted. 

Then  followed  a  scene  whose  only  par- 
allel since  was  that  at  St.  Louis  in  1896, 
when   the  silver    men    seceded    after   the 


adoption  of  the  gold-standard  platform. 
The  Southern  radicals — who  called  them- 
selves conservatives — had  fought  to  the 
last,  and  trut  to  their  convictions  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  convention.  With 
few  individual  exceptions,  the  delegations 
from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
sas, withdrew,  and  later  that  of  Georgia. 
There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  many 
delegates,  both  of  those  who  withdrew 
and  of  those  who  remained,  as  the  delega- 
tions one  after  another  filed  out,  severing 
political  associations  which  had  lasted  for 
years.  With  great  impressiveness  Glenn 
of  Mississippi  announced: 

"  Go  your  way  and  we  go  ours ;  but  the 
South  leaves  not  like  Hagar,  driven  into 
the  wilderness,  friendless  and  alone;  for  in 
sixty  days  you  will  find  a  united  South, 
Standing  shoulder  to  shoulder" — a  predic- 
tion that  was  tolerably  correct. 

The  balloting  began  after  deciding  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  whole  convention 
was  essential  to  a  nomination.  The  first 
showed  as  follows : 
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Douglas   -    • 

-  145M 

Hunter     -     - 

-    42 

Guthrie    -    - 

-      3SK 

ScattcHng 

-    30 

It  was  evidently  Douglas  against  the 
field.  Fortwodaysthere  was  no  particular 
change  except  that  Douglas  finally  rose  to 
IS2/4,  which  was  a  majority  of  the  con- 
vention, though  not  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  On  the  third  of  May,  the  tenth 
day  of  the  convention,  it  became  apparent 
that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  until 
further  thought  on  the  subject,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Balti- 
more June  18,  while  the  seceders  had 
organized  ai\d  decided  to  meet  in  Rich- 
mond a  little  earlier. 

Before  the  convention  reassembled 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Douglas'  rival,  was 
nominated  at  Chicago.  The  Democratic 
battle  was  continued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Douglas  and  Davis,  representing 
the  two  wings,  fought  it  out  with  hammer 
blows.  Davis  finally  admitted  that  the 
platform  was  of  less  importance  than  the 
man,  but  refused  to  let  the  convention 
fight  it  out  on  that  line.  "We  shall  be 
cutting  each  other's  throats  soon,"  wrote 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  with  prophetic 
insight.  He  and  Davis  alone  seemed  to 
beheve  in  a  bloody  war. 

When  the  convention  met  at  Baltimore 
there  was  another  split.  Douglas  was 
nominated  by  the  Northern  wing  and 
Breckinridge  by  both  parties  of  the  seced- 
ers, and  the  result  was — President  Lincoln 
and  civil  war. 

There  never  was  a  time — from  April, 
i860,  to  election  day — when  Jefferson 
Davis,  by  his  personal  influence,  could  not 
have  secured  the  nomination  of  a  Demo- 
crat who  would  have  been  elected.  He 
refused  to  take  that  step. 

11 
From  the  fateful  convention  of  i860 
there  was  comparative  quiet  for  just  twenty 
years.  Seymour  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  in  1868,  against  his  wishes,  and 
was  defeated.     Blaine  lost  the  nomination 


in  1876  by  a  hair,  and  the  woes  of  the 
Republicans  followed  fast.  The  extra- 
constitutional  means  of  settling  the  dispute 
by  an  electoral  commission  was  unpopular 
with  all  Democrats,  and  there  were  many 
Republicans  who  thought  the  decision 
unjust.  Hayes'  attitude  as  president  had 
alienated  from  him  the  support  of  the  old 
stalwarts  who  were  prominent  in  the  Grant 
regime ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  party 
must  make  a  hard  struggle  for  success. 

The  situation  inside  the  Republican 
party,  in  the  early  weeks  of  1880,  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Democracy  twenty  years 
previous.  This  time  it  was  not  the  "pecu- 
liar institution  "  of  a  section  that  was  at 
stake,  but  that  of  patronage  and  party  con- 
trol. Roscoe  Conkling,  John  A.  Logan, 
and  Don  Cameron,  all  senators,  and  the 
latter  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  make  a  fight  for  party  control. 
In  casting  around  for  a  candidate  they  of 
course  passed  by  Blaine,  to  whom  Conk- 
ling had  never  spoken  since  the  "turkey- 
gobbler"  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
House  some  years  before.  Nor  would 
they  consider  Sherman,  the  astute  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  who  had  electrified 
the  world  by  his  financial  achievements  in 
restoring  specie  payments  without  atremor 
of  excitement  in  the  commercial  world. 
Senator  Edmunds,  who  was  a  candidate  of 
an  intellectual  coterie  small  in  numbers 
and  without  much  influence  in  politics, 
was  ignored.  The  man  of  the  hour,  to 
their  notion,  was  Grant. 

To  ignore  all  precedent,  by  choosing  a 
candidate  for  a  third  term,  was  a  bold 
stroke.  It  was  of  less  compliment  to 
their  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  prac- 
tical politics  than  the  occasion  warrajited. 
Grant  in  this  day  stands  resplendent; 
every  hour  raises  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 
But  his  frailties  were  more  apparent  in  1S80 
than  now.  His  greatest  weakness  was 
that  he  was  a  poor  judge  of  men  and  that 
he  stuck  to  his  friends  through  good  and 
evil  report.  In  giving  Butler  so  large  » 
control  of  the  patronage  of  M^sachusetts' 
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he  dug  his  political  grave.  If  Butler  was  a 
scalawag,  he  was  a  man  of  intense  mental 
activity.  He  claimed  openly  that  he  had 
some  secret  hold  on  Grant  which  the  latter 
could  not  ignore.  It  is  certain  that  most 
of  the  scandals  of  his  second  administration 
were  due  to  his  appointments  of  Butler 
men,  and  Massachusetts  resented  it.  That 
State  loved  Grant,  but  at  the  time  did  not 
trust  him. 

Grant  had  just  completed  that  spectac- 
ular tour  of  the  world  in  which  he  had 
met  the  greatest  men  of  the  time  and  had 
learned  much.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  mental  equipment  in  1880  was  far 
superior  to  that  at  any  previous  time,  but, 
the  third-term  idea  was  still  odious  to 
many  of  the  people,  and  that  feeling  was 
artfully  increased  by  all  those  political  leaders 
who  were  seeking  the  presidency  either 
for  themselves  or  for  their  friends.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Grant  did  not  want 
a  third  term,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
his  nomination  judicious  from  a  party  point 
of  view ;  but  he  was  "  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,"  who  insisted  that  he  alone  could 
save  the  country  from  Democratic  rule, 
and  he  gave  at  least  a  negative  consent  to 
his  candidacy. 


JAMES  DONALD  CAMERON 


ROSCOE  CONKLING 


When  the  < 
Chicago,  the  Grant  men  were  exuberant. 
They  had  on  the  face  of  the  returns  the 
largest  number  of  delegates.  In  a  number 
of  States  they  had  secured  the  passage  in 
convention  of  the  "unit  rule,"  requiring 
the  entire  vote  of  the  State,  including  that 
of  delegates  elected  by  districts,  to  be 
cast  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority. 
That  issue  had  been  raised  at  Cincinnati 
four  years  before,  but  the  decision  was  not 
binding  on  the  present  convention  nor  the 
precedent  clearly  established.  If  the  unit 
rule  was  maintained  and  Grant  delegations 
seated  where  there  were  contests,  there 
were  almost  four  hundred  votes  for  Grant 
— enough  to  nominate  him.  Cameron's 
plan  was  toselect  a  temporary  chairman  who 
would  be  pliable,  and  then  make  him 
permanent  officer  and  carry  the  program 
through  to  enforce  the  unit  rule.  He  was 
balked  at  the  last  moment  by  threats  which 
he  could  not  ignore.  With  ill  grace  he 
agreed  to  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts 
as  temporary  chairman,  and  the  situation 
became  so  strained  that  he  was  finally 
made  the  permanent  presiding  officer.  In 
this  the  Grant  forces  lost  much.  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  been  for  Grant  except 
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for  the  Butler  regune,  but 

but  four  delegates  were  bil 

opposed.   "Anjnhing  to  b< 

Grant "  was  their  slogan. 
The  personnel  of  the 

convention  was   one  of 

the  most  imposing  ever 

gathered  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Largest  in  num- 
bers and  influence  was    i 

that  from  New  York, 

headed  by  Roscoe 

Conkling,  Governor 

Cornell,  and  Chester  A. 

Anhur.      William  H. 

Robertson  headed  the 

seventeen    "  half-breeds' 

who   would    not    bow   t 

knee   to   Conkling.      It 

Robertson's    nomination 

collector  of  the  port  of   New  qR; 

York  which  enraged  Conkling  in  i 

and    Piatt,   and    led    to   their  n^^,, 

resignation  from  the  Senate, 
the  assassination  of  Garfield,  and  finally 
the  accession  of  Arthur  to  the  Presidency. 
Next  in  numbers  came  Pennsylvania, 
headed  by  Don  Cameron,  M.  S.  Quay, 
James  McManes,  J.  Hay  Brown,  and 
Christopher  L.  Magee.  But  with  all  the 
mastery  of  these  in  politics,  and  in  spite 
of  State  convention  resolutions,  there  were 
twenty-five  who  refused  to  vote  for  Grant 
—a  worse  defection  than  in  New  York. 

Illinois  had  contesting  delegations,  but 
the  leaders  were  John  A.  Xxigan — old 
"  Black  Jack,"  who  was  making  the  fight 
of  his  life  for  his  former  chief ;  the  brilliant 
lawyer,  Emory  A,  Storrs,  Green  B.  Raum, 
and  David  T.  Littler. 

The  Ohio  delegation  was  particularly 
distinguished,  as  it  was  headed  by  former 
Governor  William  Dennison,  James  A. 
Garfield,  Charles  Foster,  and  Benjamin 
Butterworth.  Indiana's  men  were  for 
Blaine,  and  were  marshalled  by  Benjamin 
Harrison — himself  to  be  nominated  eight 
years  later,  to  choose  Blaine  for  his 
premier,  and  to  fight  with  him  for  the 
noinination  in  1892. 
Among   the  stalwarts,   men   from   the 


were  conspicuous :  Stephen 
Dorseyand  Powell  Clayton 
f  Arkansas  —  veterans  of 
campaigns  past  and  to 
come  —  and  William  H. 
C.  Warmoth,  of  Louis- 
iana. James  S.  Clarkson 
and  D.  B.  Henderson 
(recently  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) of  Iowa; 
Samuel  Fessenden,  of 
Connecticut ;  Preston 
B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas; 
W.  O.  Bradley,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Eugene  Hale  and 
William  P.  Frye,  with  the 
;teran  Joe  Manlcy,  from 
ne ;  James  A.  Gary,  of 
.  md;  President  Julius  H. 
NT  Seelye,    from     Massachusetts, 

ao  accompanied  by  Henry  Cabot 

■  hS'ii  Lodge  and  George  S.  Boutwell 

(who  had  been  Grant's  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury) ;  Blanche  K. 
Bruce,  the  negro  senator  from  Mississippi; 
Leonidas  Houk,  of  Tennessee;  William 
E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire;  and 
Philetus  Sawyer,  of  Wisconsin — these  are 
hut  a  few  of  the  more  important  names  on 
the  list. 

The  Blaine  men  were  in  many  respects 
at  an  advantage.  Of  all  the  anti-Grant 
men  he  was  the  favorite,  and  according  to 
Senator  Shemian,  might  have  been  nomi- 
nated but  for  the  unfortunate  division  in 
the  party  in  Ohio,  which,  instead  of  being 
unanimous  for  Sherman,  gave  a  consider- 
able minority  of  votes  for  Blaine.  The 
bitterness  was  such  that  the  time  never 
came  when  the  Sherman  men  could  go  to 
Blaine,  though  otherwise  this  would  have 
been  the  case.  So  says  Sherman,  who  is 
the  first  authority  on  the  subject.  It  is 
not  much  credit  to  human  nature  that 
personal  animosities  should  have  such  far- 
reaching  results. 

The  Grant  men  played  a  losing  game 

from    the    start.      They  were   arrogant, 

domineering,  and  implacable.    They  staked 

their  all  on  the  reports  of  the  committees 
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on  credentials  and  rules.    P 
of  angry  debates  tooL  plat 
the   hall  as   the  conventi' 
labored  from  Wednesday  tc 
Saturday  night  with  the 
preliminaries.     The 
Grant  men  lost  at  every 
turn.   Nearly  every  con- 
test was  decided  against 
them,  and  the  rules  as 
finally  adopted  allowed 
any  delegate  to  vote  as 
hcchose.  This  reduced 
the   Grant  ranks  from 
about   four   hundred   to 
a  little  over  three    hun- 
dred.     On    top    of    thi 
Conkling  must  needs  ma 
a  bad  situation  worse  by  c 
ing  an  iron-clad  resolutio 
mitting  every  delegate  tosupport 
the  nominees.  Three  West  Vir- 
ginia delegates,  who  objected 
to  thisdragooning  process,  voted 
in  the  negative,  and  then  Conlcling  offered 
a  resolution  expelling  them  from  the  con- 
vention.   Immediately  the  convention  was 
aflame  once  more   and   an   angry  debate 
followed,  after  which  Conkling  withdrew 
his  motion,  but  not  until  more  bad  blood 
was  aroused. 

By  Saturday  night,  the  convention  was 
seething  with  excitement.  The  delegates 
were  tired  out,  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  eager  spectators  daily.  Few  of  the 
leaders  had  slept.  All  were  alert,  suspic- 
ious, aggressive.  It  had  been  a  bad  week. 
The  Grant  men  had  lost  steadily,  but  were 
still  confident.  Their  following  was  the 
largest ;  their  chances  of  accretion  best — 
so  they  thought.  Before  a  crowded,  anx- 
ious, and  expectant  audience  came  the 
spectacular  bursts  of  oratory  in  presenting 
the  candidates.  The  flood-gates  of  elo- 
quence were  opened.  Joy,  of  Michigan, 
spoke  for  the  "Plumed  Knight"  whom 
Colonel  IngcrsoU  had  named  at  Cincinnati ; 
Garfield  placed  Sherman  before  the  con- 
vention in  an  adroit  speech  well  calculated 
to  take  ofi  the  fine  edge  of  enthusiasm 
which  followed  Conk'ing's  presentation  of 


in  a  speech  that  has  never 
I  equalled  on  such  an  occa- 
>n.     Even  in  spite  of  the 
ipposition,  Grant's  was  the 
name    to    conjure    with. 
Starting  with  the  famous 
quatrain    about    Grant 
hailing  from  Appomat- 
tox and  its  apple  tree, 
Conkling   had  carried 
the     audience     resist- 
lessly   along  with   his 
eloquence   as  -  he   por- 
trayed  the   services    of 
his   candidate   in    peace 
and  war.      If  eloquence 
could    have    secured    the 
tmi  nation     Grant     would 
:  been  victor. 

pponents  of  Grant,  how- 

BLAINE  ever,   were   not   carried    away 

la  1880  with  enthusiasm.    Their  oppo- 

PtaK(r.»«  >, Biji  sition  was  two-fold.     They  did 

not  think  Grant  was  the  man 

at  the  time,  and  that   even  if  elected  he 

would    place     his    administration    in    the 

hands  of  the  Conkling  faction  of  stalwarts, 

while    the  man  who   did    not   crook  the 

pregnant    hinges    of    the     knee     to    the 

oligarchy  would  have  no  standing  in  the 

party  and  little  chance  at  the  public  crib. 

The  first  ballot  taken  on  Monday  was  a 
disappointment  to  all  candidates.  None 
got  as  many  votes  as  expected.     It  stood  : 

Grant 304 

Blaine 284 

Sherman  .  -  .  -  93 
Edmunds  -  -  -  -  34 
Washburn  -  -  -  -  30 
Windom  .  -  -  -  10 
Garfield        -    -     -     -        i 

Succeeding  ballots  that  day  and  up  to 
Tuesday  afternoon  brought  few  changes. 
The  fight  was  on  to  the  bitter  end.  For 
several  ballots  one  vote  had  been  cast  for 
Garfield,  and  when  on  the  thirty-fourth 
others  joined,  he  rose  in  his  seat  and 
protested  against  this.  He  announced 
that  no  man  had  a  right  to  vote  for  any- 
one nominated  without  his  consent,  that 
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he  had  never  given  his  cor 

and    then   the   gavel   of 

chairman  fell.    Senator  He 

had    nervously  listened   t( 

Garfield  for  fear  that  he 

would  say  something  to 

take  him  out  of  the  list 

of  possibles.      He  was 

one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved   that     Garfield 

was  a  possibility  ;  and 

iust     at    the    moment 

that    Garfield     seemed 

certain  to  say  that    he 

was  there   for    Sherman 

and  would  stick:  to  him, 

Hoar  cut  him  oS  on  the 

ground  that  his  matter  w 

not  privileged,  and  the  roll 

proceeded.      The    incidcr 

not   passed   unnoticed   by  the 
convention.       Spectators    saw 
more  clearly  than  the  interested 
leaders  that  there  must   needs 
be  a  compromise,  and  Garfield   had  been 
under     the     lime-light     from     the     first. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  received  with 
applause,  and  it  is  asserted  that  his  inevit- 
able   arrival    iatc    at    the  convention  was 
intended  to  get  the  demonstration  which 
never  failed.     Sherman  considered  Foster 
a  traitor,  but  that  is  not  necessarily  true. 
Under  the  circumstances  Garfield  had  a 
right  to  any  popularity  he  could  get ;    for 
probably  no  one  knew  better  than  Garfield 
that    he    was    supporting    an   impossible 
candidate. 

The  monotonous  ballots  had  gone  on 
without  particular  change.  The  Old 
Guard  stood  its  ground  306  strong,  with 
few  variations.  There  were  frequent  con- 
ferences. It  is  charged  that  several  dele- 
gations had  told  either  the  Blaine  men  or 
the  Sherman  men  that  they  were  on 
call  whenever  the  situation  should  reach 
the  right  psychological  moment.  Could 
Blaine  have  broken  through  the  Sherman 
ranks  he  might  have  won,  but  the  Sherman 
men  were  waiting  for  Blaine  to  come  to 
them,  and  the  leaders  of  both  factions  were 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  was  going 


p,  so  as  to  take  advantage 

the    situation.      Personal 

nsiderations  were  quite  as 

irominent  as  those  of  the 

public  good. 

Every   night   there   had 

been   meetings  of   the 

followers  of  the  leaders, 

and  all  sorts  of  plans 

were     proposed ;     but 

without    avail.      The 

Grant  men  maintained 

their  front.     They  had 

'    the    best    organization, 

and  they  believed  in  the 

end  the  convention  must 

ome    to    them.      Not  so 

ant    himself.      He    early 

that  his  nomination  was 

hie,  and  wanted  his  name 

GARFIELD  withdrawn.     He  sent  a  letter 

In  laai  by  John  Russell  Young  to  his 

rb,itrr±,H  h  aM  leaders,  the  exact  wording  of 

which  isnot  known.  Ithasbeen 

asserted  and  denied  that  it  was  a  peremptory 

demand  for  his  withdrawal,  a  request  that 

his  name  be  withdrawn,  or  a  willingness  to 

have  it  so.  In  truth  Grant  found  that  he  had 

been  deceived  by  his  friends,  and  that  there 

was  no  popular  demand   for  him.      But 

they  would  not  allow  him  to  retreat  with 

honor.     They  kept  the  banner  waving  to 

the  last,  and  went  to  defeat  like  the  other 

Old  Guard  at  Waterloo. 

After  all  the  fruitless  ballotings  it  was 
seen  by  the  saner  delegates  that  something 
must  be  done  to  break  the  deadlock.  The 
delegates  were  tired,  the  people  at  large 
were  restive  over  the  situation,  which 
boded  ill  for  party  success.  The  strain 
must  be  ended.  Every  possible  candidate 
was  considered,  hut  at  no  time  was  there 
a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  party  leaders 
were  not  willing  to  start  a  movement  unless 
it  promised  success,  and  unless  they  were 
certain  of  getting  into  good  strategic  posi- 
tion with  the  new  candidate.  At  one  time 
Edmunds  seemed  to  have  many  outside 
supporters,  but  they  had  no  votes.  Wash- 
burn loomed  up,  only  to  fade.  Then  the 
Gordian  knot  was  cut  by  Wisconsin.  That 
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delegation  was  small  but  compact.  It  is 
,  asserted  that  to  Congressman  Pound  of 
that  State  is  due  the  influence  which  at 
the  end  of  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  without 
any  previous  intention  on  the  part  of  that 
delegation,  swung  the  solid  vote  of  the 
State  to  Garfield. 

A  mighty  shout  arose.  There  were 
cries  and  counter-cries  of  all  factions,  in  a 
vain  effort  to  stop  the  stampede.  The 
Grant  men  were  pale  with  anger,  and 
rushed  back  and  forth  in  an  agony  of 
fruitless  endeavor.  The  clock  had  struck ; 
the  man  had  come.  Garfield  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  but  the 
Grant  men  stood  firm  to  the  last,  and  the 
survivors  may  be  seen  today  proudly  wear- 
ing the  medals  struck 
their  loyalty. 

Conlding  moved  to  make  the  r 
unanimous,  and  the  agony  was  over.  In 
the  reaction  from  the  terrible  suspense  of 
the  preceding  week  the  convention  let 
itself  loose  in  a  pandemonium  of  applause. 
Garfield's  selection  was  popular.  He  was 
in  the  correct  position  to  heal  all  wounds 


except  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  Old 
Guard,  which  were  not  to  be  assuaged  by 
sentiment  but  by  otEcial  plasters. 

Never  has  the  unexpected  result  of  a 
convention  been  so  joyously  received  by 
the  lay  members  of  a  party.  Nothing  but 
the  fact  that  Garfield  had  served  in  the 
army,  in  Congress,  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  schoolroom  and  in  the  forum, 
nothing  but  his  extraordinary  combination 
of  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  sentiment  of  the  people,  made 
his  campaign  a  victory.  The  campaign 
following  the  factional  fight  in  the  con- 
vention was  won  by  a  narrow  margin, 
to  be  succeeded  by  President  Garfield's 
tragic  death.  Arthur,  whom  ConkHng 
had  nominated  for  second  place,  became 
president,  only  to  quarrel  with  his  chief, 
and  to  see  his  party  go  down  in  defeat  for 
the  first  time  in  a  generation. 
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Xhe  entire  region  in  Jamestown's  vicin- 
ity is  rich  in  historic  charm.  Here  occurred 
many  stiiring  events  in  colonial  Avj% ; 
here,  less  than  twenty  miles  apart,  were 
three  of  the  most  notable  towns  of  the 
period,  Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  and 
Yorktown,  and  the  district  was  a  scene  of 
conflict  in  two  great  wars.  When  I 
debated  what  place  I  should  see  first  I 
decided  it  should  be  Yorktown ;  and  one 
October  morning  I  walked  thither  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  The  way  led  across  a 
monotonous,  half- wooded  country  that 
did  not  presage  much  attraction  for  my 
journey's  goal ;  but  I  was  very  happily 
disappointed. 

Yorktown  is  a  village  to  fall  in  love  with 
— such  a  quaint,  gentle  old  place,  such  ven- 
erable houses  and  great  gnarled  trees,  and 
such  a  picturesque  upheaval  of  grass-grown 
earthworks  girding  it  about.  Moreover  it 
stands  on  a  blu9  gashed  with  frequent 
narrow  ravines  leading  down  to  the  shores 
of  a  broad  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  the  views 
from  these  wild  little  glens,  whether  you 
look  ofi  across  the  water  or  back  toward 
the  village,  are  unfailingly  piquant  and 
pleasing. 

Before  the  Revolution  Yorktown  was 
the  cirief  port  of  Viiginia,  and  several  ves- 
seb  loaded  with  tobacco  were  every  year 
dispatched  thence  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
for  more  than  a  century  the  population  has 
been    gradually   dwindling,    until   now   it 


agates  only  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight,  and  three-fourths  of  this  small 
number  are  negroes 

On  the  farther  edge  of  the  village, 
fenced  in  by  rude  wooden  palings,  stands 
an  imposing  national  monument  commem- 
orating the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  The 
monument  was  finished  comparatively 
recently,  for  while  its  erection  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress 
adopted  October  29,  1781,  ten  days  after 
the  surrender,  actual  work  was  not  begun 
on  it  until  about  one  hundred  years  later. 
Not  far  away  is  a  fragment  of  an  embank- 
ment belonging  to  the  time  of  the  siege, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  British 
fortifications.  The  other  earthworks 
upheaving  in  great  grassy  ridges  around  the 
village  belong  to  the  Civil  War.  They 
are  very  peaceful  now,  and  are  much  over- 
grown with  a  low,  aromatic  herb  from 
which  one's  footfalls  set  free  pungent  and 
agreeable  odors. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  was  not  of  long 
duration.  The  British  were  cooped  up 
there  scarcely  two  months,  and  the  bonds 
were  not  at  all  tightly  drawn  until  toward 
the  end.  The  bombardment  lasted  only 
eight  days,  but  it  was  at  close  quarters  and 
wrought  great  havoc.  All  the  town 
buildings  were  more  or  less  damaged,  and 
the  house  which  was  at  first  Cornwallis's 
headquarters  was  battered  to  pieces.  He 
removed  to  the  handsome  brick  Nelson 
mansion,  still  standing  and  still  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  besiegers*  cannon  balls. 
Tradition  relates  that  as  the  perils  of  the 
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bombardment  increased,  this  house  too 
was  abandoned,  and  the  commander  sought 
a  cave  under  the  bluS.  He  had  the  cave 
lined  with  green  baize,  conveyed  to  it  a 
lew  necessities,  and  there  he  lived  and  held 
his  councils  with  the  other  army  officers. 
The  surrender  took  place  among  the 
fields  about  a  mile  distant,  and  the  locality 
is  marked  by  a  curious  symbolic  shah 
erected  by  a  patriotic  private  citizen.  The 
shaft  is  of  English  brick,  united  with  Ger- 
man mortar,  the  former  signifying  the 
British  and  the  latter  the  Hessian  com- 
ponents of  the  captured  army ;  and  the 
whole  is  made  emblematic  of  war  by  a  coat 
of  red  paint.  It  stands  beside  a  little  byway 
a  few  rods  oS  the  main  road.  Close  by  is 
a  national  cemetery,  where  sleep  some 
hundreds  of  Union  soldiers  who  died  on  the 
battlefields  or  in  the  camps  of  the  vicinity. 
They  have  a  park-like  inclosure  to  thcm- 
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selves,  with  a  massive  wall  of  brick  about 
it.  Within  the  inclosure  the  turf  is  like  a 
lawn,  the  trees  arc  kept  trimmed,  and  the 
care  is  constant.  The  man  in  charge  took 
great  pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  ceme- 
tery, and  he  waxed  very  wroth  in  telling 
me  of  the  depredations  of  certain  beetles 
that  clipped  o9  twigs  of  his  trees.  "  Dose 
bugs  dey  haf  pinchers  and  saws  on  deir 
heads,"  he  explained,  "  and  dey  cut  off 
limbs  big  as  my  finger,  and  I  haf  all  der 
time  every  day  to  keep  pick  in'  dose 
branches  up." 

We  were  standing  just  inside  the  gate 

near  a  pump  that  adjoined  the  caretaker's 

tidy  stone  cottage.     The  man  stepped  to 

the  pump  and  filled  a  cup  with  water,  but 

paused   before  conveying  it  to  his  mouth 

to  say:    "Some  beoples  not  like  to  drink 

dis  water.      Dey  fill    der   cup   and    dey 

look  mit  deir  eyes  at  der  graves  so  many 

_     here,  and  dey  drow  der  water 

away.      But   dose   old   fellows 

not   droubic  der  water   none. 

Dey  been    bury  too  long,  and 

dis  water  not  come  from  der 

ground  nohow.     It  come  out 

of  a  cistern  dat  fill  from   der 

roof.       Der   taste   would    he 

better  from  der  ground.     One 

linan  near  here  has  an  artesian 

well — ah  I  dot  is  der  water  I    It 

ia  more  light  as  cork,  and  you 

can   drink    of  it   two  or  dree 

gallons  at   der  same  time  and 

it  will  not  hurt  you." 

That  night  I  stayed  at  the 
ancient  town  of  Williamsburg, 
a  most  interesting  place  built 
around  a  large  grassy  square. 
Here  and  there  a  sedate  colon- 
ial home  has  survived  ;  and  best 
of  all  is  the  old  brick  parish 
church,  with  the  graves  of  the 
early  inhabitants  clustering 
under  the  fine  trees  in  the 
churchyard.  At  the  head  of 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
— the  town's  broad,  chief  thor- 
oughfare— is  the  historic  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College,  and  at 
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GOING  TO  MARKET 

the  other  end  of  the  street  formerly  stood 
the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Jamestown  is  eight  miles  distant.  I  was 
advised  that  the  only  way  to  get  there  was 
to  "hire  a  rig,"  but  I  preferred  to  walk. 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  toilsome  expedition. 
The  weather  of  the  previous  evening  had 
been  threatening,  and  from  my  hotel  piazza 
I  had  watched  a  thunderstorm  that 
wandered  along  the  horizon  and  flashed 
and  rumbled  and  lifted  a  gloomy  cloud- 
mass  well  up  toward  the  zenith.  Later 
the  wind  rose  and  thrashed  the  trees,  and 
rain  fell  in  frequent  showers  all  night.  In 
the  morning  the  sun  gradually  vanquished 
the  clouds,  but  the  mud  and  shallow  pools 
of  the  roadway  made  walking  far  from 
easy.  However,  there  were  long  sandy 
stretches  which  were  fairly  firm,  I 
followed  the  "main  traveled  road";  for 
the  route  to  Jamestown  is  kept  well  worn 


by  the  constant  coming  and 
going  of  visitors,  and  the  other 
roads  were  mere  trails  by  com- 
parison. It  was  a  lonely  road, 
wending  much  of  the  way 
through  dense  woods,  and  it 
was  full  of  wild  and  primitive 
suggestions.  Now  and  then 
there  were  houses  and  poor 
little  clearings.  In  several 
instances  the  houses  were 
deserted. 

Jamestown  is  on  an  island 
of    about     sixteen     hundred 
acres,  three-fourths  of  which 
are  arable.      It    is   separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  creek, 
a    few    rods    across,   that  is 
spanned    by    a  rude   bridge. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  creek 
are  broad  salt  marshes  over- 
grown with  rank  grasses  and 
reeds,  and  beyond  the  marshes 
are  pleasant  open  fields  varie- 
gated with  oak  and  pine  wood- 
land.    In  a  little  grove  at  the 
west  of  the  island  is  what  is 
left  of  old  Jamestown — a  few 
graves  and   a  ruined    church 
tower  close  by  the   shores  of 
the  broad  river  James.     Not  far  from  the 
church  are  the  heavy  earthworks  of  a  fort. 
The  fort,  however,  was  not  erected  by  the 
pioneers,    but    was  one   of  the   outlying 
defenses  of  Richmond  thrown  up  during 
the  Civil  War. 

The  founders  of  Jamestown  arrived  in 
their  three  ships  on  the  Virginia  shores  in 
the  month  of  May,  after  a  rough  voyage 
that  began  December  19,  1606;  and  their 
sentiments,  as  expressed  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  were  that  "  heaven  and  earth  never 
agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's 
habitation."  There  were  only  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  persons  in  the  entire  com-  • 
pany,  thirty-nine  of  whom  were  the  sailors 
who  manned  the  vessels.  About  half  the 
others  were  classed  as  "gentlemen,"  and 
the  rest  as  tradesmen  and  mechanics.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  landed  at  the  lower 
end  of  Jamestown  island — or  peninsula, 
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it  was  then — and  there  they  built  the  first 
houses;  but  within  a  few  years  they  moved 
to  where  the  ruins  of  the  town  now 
are.  The  land  as  they  found  it  was  no 
doubt  grown  up  to  a  great  pine  forest. 
Just  why  they  chose  to  settle  here  is  uncer- 
tain, unless  because  the  narrow  peninsula 
afforded  some  protection  from  savage  foes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new-comers  were 
less  intent  on  making  homes  in  the  wil- 
derness than  they  were  on  finding  gold. 
Presently  their  food  gave  out,  the  Indians 
harassed  them,  and  they  fell  ill  with  fever. 
In  four  months  over  fifty  of  them  had 
died;  and  but  for  Captain  John  Smith 
they  would  have  all  gone  back  to  England. 
Captain  Smith  found  his  fellows  a  very 
troublesome  responsibility.  Few  of  them 
were  industrious  or  energetic.  Some  were 
pardoned  criminals.  But  Smith  was  a  leader 
with  ability  to  rule.  He  punished  idleness 
with  starvation.  To  cuie  profane  swear- 
ing he  had  a  daily  account  kept  of  a  man's 
oaths;  and  at  night,  as  a  penalty  for  each 
oath,  he  poured  a  can  of  cold  water  down 
the  oflfender's  sleeve.  Captain  Smith  wrote 
to  the  corporation  in  England  which  had 
fitted  out  the  colony:  "When  you  send 
again,  I  entreat  you  rather  send  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fisher- 


men, blacksmiths,  and  di^ers-up  of  the 
roots,  well  furnished,  than  a  thousand  such 
as  we  have." 

With  regard  to  their  early  hardships 
Smith  says:  "We  did  hang  an  awning 
(which  is  an  old  sail)  to  three  or  four 
trees,  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun;  our 
walls  were  rails  of  wood ;  our  seats  un- 
hewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks ;  our  pulpit 
a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two  neighboring 
trees.  In  foul  weather  we  shifted  into  an 
old  rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few  better. 
This  was  our  church  till  we  built  a  homely 
thing  like  a  barn  set  upon  crochets,  covered 
with  rafts,  sedge,  and  earth,  as  were  also 
the  walls.  The  best  of  our  houses  were 
of  like  curiosity,  but,  for  the  most  part,  far 
worse  workmanship,  that  could  neither 
well  defend  wind  nor  rain," 

In  1638  a  much  more  substantial  church 
was  built  than  the  makeshift  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  walls  were  made  of  brick 
brought  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  tower 
of  the  church  has  endured  even  to  the 
present.  The  edifice  itself  continued  in 
use  until  Williamsbuig,  on  accc  int  of  its 
superior  healthfulness,  supplanted  James- 
town as  the  capital  of  the  colony  in  1699. 
The  removal  of  the  capital  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  Jamestown,  and   the   place  was 
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soon  almost  abandoned.  It  never  had  been 
more  than  a  village.  We  know  that  in 
1625  there  were  twenty-two  dwellings,  a 
church,  a  merchant's  store,  three  ware- 
houses, and  a  guardhouse ;  and  outside  the 
town  two  blockhouses,  one  to  guard  the 
isthmus,  the  other  to  prevent  the  Indians 
Irom  swimming  across  the  back-water  that 
separated  the  peninsula  from  the  mainland. 
The  population  was  then  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  village  the  inhabitants  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred. 

The  brick  church  tower  is  the  only 
surviving  remnant  of  the  old  settlement 
that  is  at  all  conspicuous.  It  is  eighteen 
feet  square,  and  its  massive  walls  are  a  yard 
thick.  The  church  was  not  only  a  house 
of  worship  but  a  fortress  of  defense,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  pierced 
with  loopholes — narrow  slits  without,  but 
widening  inward  so  that  guns  could  be  fired 
from  them  with  the  least  possible  exposure 
of  the  gunners.  A  rough,  barn-like  struc- 
ture has  been  built  to  cover  and  protect 
the  foundations  of  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  a  few  relics  are  displayed  inside.  The 
floor  of  the  church  contains  a  number  of 
graves;  and  other  graves  gather  around 
outside,  with  massive  tombstones  a  good 
deal  broken  by  stress  of  time  and  weather, 
and  by  the  vandal  sightseers.  But  the 
sightseers  will  do  their  ghoulish  work  no 
more,  for  the  place  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
an  historical  association,  and  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  high,  wire-meshed  fence, 
suggesting  at  first  glance  that  here  is  some 
country  henyard.  A  custodian  is  at  hand 
to  admit  visitors,  answer  questions,  and 
volunteer  such  information  and  opinions  as 
occur  to  him. 

The  custodian  pointed  out  various  quaint 

epitaphs    on    the    old    stones,    and    called 

especial  attention  to  this  one  : 

Here  lyeih 

WILLIAM  SHERWOOD 

A  Great  Sinner 

Wailing  for  a  Joyful  Resurrection. 

"  That's  the  first  sinner's  grave  I  ever  see," 
said  my  guide;  "I've  read  .a  good  many 
gravestones,  I  tell  you,  but  I've  never  found 


any  but   saints  buried   in  other  graves."  I 

When  I  finished   looking  at   the  church 

and  its  surroundings  the  guide   took  me  j 

out  of  the  grove  to  a  grassy  level,  which 

he  affirmed  was  the  "Courting  Green"  '■ 

or  '   Kissing  Meadow,"  where  was  sold,  in 

the  year  1619,  the  shipload  of  "  respectable  ' 

maidens  for  wives  to  the  planters."     He 

also  pointed  out  the  spot  where  ■were  sold 

that  same  year  twenty  "  negars"  brought  ^ 

thither  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war — and  this 

was  the  beginning  of  negro  slavery  in  the  , 

United  States. 

The  river  opposite  Jamestown  is  three 
miles  .wide,  and  from  upstream  its  course  a 
a  straight  sweep  of  seven  miles.  Thus  the 
current  and  the  waves  have  easy  opportu- 
nity to  eat  into  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
island,  and  have  already  swallowed  up  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  village  site. 
The  water  covers  many  remnants  of  the 
ancient  home  foundations  and  walls,  and 
when  the  current  runs  clear  the  stone  and 
brick  can  be  seen  on  the  river  bottom. 
The  danger  to  old  Jamestown — this  cradle 
of  our  nation — has  long  been  realized,  and 
in  1901  the  government  completed  a 
masonry  breakwater  that,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
affords  a  lasting  protection  from  the 
stealthy  erosion  of  the  current  and  from 
the  fierce  waves  that  the  winter  storm- 
winds  drive  against  the  shores.  But  there 
is  need  of  as  much  more  work  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  spot,  and  to  preserve  the 
historic  church  tower  and  the  graves 
around  it  to  the  multitude  who  in  years  to 
come  will  wish  to  visit  this  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America. 

Very  unusual  interest  attaches  to  the 
spot  just  now  because  preparations  have 
begun  for  celebrating  its  bicentennial ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  event  will 
be  made  a  most  elaborate  and  important 
historical  anniversary. 
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Pauline  Marlowe,  walking  in  the  garden  at  sunset,  wondered 
if  any  woman's  happiness  had  ever  been  as  complete  as  hers.  Her 
girlhood,  soon  to  end,  seemed  to  her  to  lead  from  an  untroubled 
child-hfe  to  the  man  she  loved  with  the  directness  of  this  garden- 
path,  flower- bordered.  No  bewilderments,  no  uncertainties  were 
in  her  perspective  of  the  past.  She  had  held  her  soul  high  like  a 
torch,  beaconing  Robert  to  her. 

In  her  pride  of  joy  she  believed  that  she  and  Robert  Caldwell 
were  not  as  other  lovers.  From  the  first  they  had  been  calmly 
confident  of  each  other.  They  had  never  even  quarreled.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  such  heavenly  logic  as  their  betrothal  must  be 
a  marriage  distinguished  from  other  marriages  by  a  closer  union,  a 
distincter  ideal  of  life. 

On  this  evening,  awaiting  him,  she  gave  herself  up  to  her 
memories  as  only  they  do  whose  joy  or  whose  misery  is  superlative. 
Under  the  warm  orange  glow  of  the  June  sunset  the  old  house, 
her  birthplace,  seemed  the  visible  symbol  of  gracious  years.  As  a 
child  she  had  played  with  Robert  in  its  garden.  Its  broad  rooms 
had  sheltered  a  girlhood  of  which  she  was  always  a  little  proud, 
because  the  neighborly  verdict  that  she  had  borne  her  responsi- 
bilities well  was  true.  Her  mother  dying  when  she  was  very  young, 
a  protective  devotion  to  her  father  seemed  to  her  in  retrospect  the 
keynote  of  her  existence.  She  had  denied  herself  the  usual  enthu- 
siasms of  youth,  because  enthusiasm  puts  out  the  eyes  of  duty. 
But,  for  her  many  willing  sacrifices  she  was  early  and  richly 
rewarded.     Robert  loved  her. 
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Even  the  echoes  of  the  Civil  War  just  ended  had  not  greatly 
disturbed  her  peace.  Robert  had  passed  through  its  bloody  baptism 
as  one  bearing  a  charmed  life,  emerging  purified  of  any  less  noble 
passion  than  the  love  of  Pauline  Marlowe.  She  dwelt  lovingly 
on  this  martial  service,  as  supplying  the  dramatic  clement  in  a  pure, 
untroubled  idyl. 

Their  happiness  promised  to  stretch  into  the  years.  Even  the 
usual  severing  of  ties  was  not  to  result  from  their  marriage,  for  she 
and  Robert  were  to  hve  in  the  Marlowe  homestead.  His  own 
home  was  but  a  stone's  throw  away,  also  an  ancestral  house,  having 
sheltered  five  generations  of  Robert  Caldwells.  Her  essentially 
Puritan  pride  rejoiced  that  her  lover  was  born  of  that  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy which  combines  plain  living  with  high  thinking.  Her 
children  would  have  the  dower  of  stainless  ideals. 

The  rose-light  deepened  in  the  west.  Warm  scents  of  the 
garden  mingled  with  the  cooler  air  wandering  from  the  distant 
purple  hills.  The  voices  of  boys  at  play  in  the  broad,  elm-shaded 
street  came  to  her  pleasantly.  At  the  opened  window  of  his  library 
her  father  sat,  holding  a  book  to  the  last  glow. 

She  went  up  the  garden-path,  her  full  white  skirts  catching  in  the 
straggling  branches  of  the  rose-bushes.  With  her  blonde  hair  drawn 
down  over  her  little  ears,  her  sloping  shoulders,  her  graceful,  gliding 
walk,  she  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  those  miniatures  of  the 
period  which  present  women  as  the  flower-like  work  of  the  gods  on 
porcelain.  The  perfume  of  the  sheltered  existence  was  about  her 
as  she  went  up  the  garden-path,  bending  once  in  glad  caprice  to 
kiss  a  rose.     Under  the  libraiy  window  she  paused. 

"Father,  you  should  not  read  so  latel" 

Her  voice  was  prettily  authoritative,  but  for  an  instant  the 
shadow  of  a  cloud  passed  over  his  face.  This  young  daughter,  as 
soft-appearing  as  a  fawn,  sometimes  made  of  her  devotion  a  tyranny. 
She  ordered  his  house  as  her  mother — sweet  soul — had  failed  to  do. 
But  such  a  comfortable  failure  I  Over  the  long  years  his  love  oped 
for  her  quiet,  twilight  face,  the  home  of  a  spirit  so  different  from 
her  daughter's  bright  assurance.  He  had  never  been  at  peace  with 
death  since  death  hid  her. 

Pauline  was  a  faultless  housekeeper,  but  by  her  decree — passed 
gaily  as  ail  her  decrees  were,  yet  nevertheless  iron-clad — he  must  only 
smoke  in  his  library  ;  he  must  not  eat  hot  bread  for  supper ;  he  must 
not  offer  wine  at  his  dinner  parties.  His  daughter  had  mapped  out 
their  domestic  life  with  exceeding  justice  and  righteousness,  but  his 
masculine  foot  sometimes  stumbled  on  these  prim  division  lines. 

He  looked  apologetically  down  at  her,  and  shut  his  book. 
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"You  expect  Robert  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  should  be  here  now.     We  arc  going  to  set  the  day." 

"  Wise  children  I  Too  long  an  engagement  is  not  good.  You 
ought  to  have  mairied  six  months  ago,  when  Robert  took'his  position 
in  the  bank." 

"  Robert  wished  it.     I  was  not  ready." 

"  You  are  ready  now  ?  " 

She  smiled. 

"I  should  be;  I  have  been  sewing  for  two  years." 

He  smiled  in  his  turn. 

"These  feminine  mysteries  are  beyond  me.  I  suppose  all  this 
sewing  was  necessary  to  your  happiness  ?  " 

The  rose-leaf  color  in  her  cheeks  deepened. 

"  A  young  lady  must  marry  properly,"  she  answered  with  her 
curious  dignity  over  trifles,  which  sometimes  enamelled  the  porcelain 
with  ice. 

"  Well,  well,"  her  father  good-naturedly  said,  "I  suppose  all 
young  girls  like  pretty  things — did  the  gate  click  ?  " 

She  looked  around,  instantly  alert,  expectant ;  took  a  few  steps 
forward,  then  turned  back,  drooping  a  little. 

"  It's  only  Charles  Hendricks ;  1  suppose  he  wants  to  see  you 
again  about  that  stupid  law-suit.     I  wonder  what  keeps  Robert." 

"  He'll  be  along  presently,"  her  father  said  in  a  soothing  tone. 
"There's  Hendricks  at  the  bell." 

He  rose  and  left  the  room.  She  walked  slowly  away,  back  to 
the  flower-garden,  to  the  western  light  now  silvered  with  a  young 
moon,  to  her  orderly  dreams  of  a  marriage  which  no  rough  wind  of 
'destiny  seemed  likely  to  disturb.  She  had  prepared  her  soul  for 
Robert  with  the  same  care  that  she  had  prepared  her  wardrobe. 

Suddenly  a  light  shone  out  over  the  garden.  Her  father  had 
lit  a  lamp,  but  he  and  Hendricks  were  still  standing,  facing  each 
other  across  the  table.  Even  from  a  distance  she  could  see  a  certain 
excitement  in  the  visitor's  manner.  Her  father's  back  was  to  the 
window,  but  his  motionless  attitude  betrayed  tension.  She  won- 
dered what  they  could  be  talking  about.  The  old  law-suit,  worn 
thread-bare,  could  not  thus  disturb  them. 

Her  father  began  to  pace  the  floor.  As  she  watched  him  a 
vague  fear  chilled  her.  From  childhood  she  had  always  dreaded  the 
unusual.  This  fear  took  solid  shape  when  suddenly  he  turned  and 
drew  down  the  shade. 

She  stood  motionless,  her  eyes  dark  with  her  gazing,  so  absorbed 
in  some  not  altogether  comfortable  thought  that  she  did  not  hear  a 
step  on  the  path. 
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"Pauline  I" 

Her  startled  movement,  her  quick,  anxious  facing  of  him  was 
due  less  to  surprise  than  to  the  curious  quality  of  pain  in  her  lover's 
voice,  like  the  expression  of  her  own  newborn  fear.  In  an  instant 
she  divined  that  something  was  wrong.  Though  Robert  was  so 
near  that  she  could  touch  his  hand,  he  was  looking  at  her  across  a 
gulf.  The  blitheness  of  strong  young  manhood,  usually  surround- 
ing him  with  a  grace  almost  feminine,  had  vanished.  His  face  in 
the  moonlight  was  haggard. 

"  Robert,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

He  was  silent.  His  appearance  mocked  the  peace  of  the  June 
night,  was  an  offense  to  the  stillness  of  her  heart,  guarding  thoughts 
like  flowers  prepared  for  him. 

"  Robert,  speak  to  me  !  " 

Then  he  spoke,  the  words  half  choked  in  his  throat,  as  if 
under  a  suppressed  sob. 

"  I've  dreadful  news.  I'd  give  my  life  to  spare  you  ;  but  we'll 
have  to  suffer  together  as  we've  rejoiced  together." 

She  had  grown  very  white;  was  holding  out  her  hands,  the 
palms  towards  him,  as  if  to  push  away  some  monstrous  fact.  '  The 
gesture  opened  wide  the  wound  that  seemed  to  be  sapping  his 
life.  He  took  both  her  hands,  held  them  against  his  breast, 
looked  down  appealingly  into  her  eyes,  the  gray  lines  about  his 
mouth  twitching  with  the  nervousness  of  misery.  Used  as  she  was 
to  a  certain  nonchalant  manly  beauty  in  his  bearing,  as  of  one 
happy  in  mind  and  strong  in  body,  he  seemed  at  the  moment 
almost  ugly  to  her.  She  drew  her  hands  away  and  put  them 
before  her  face. 

"  Don't ! "  he  said  hoarsely.     "  You  wouldn't  if  you  knew." 

"  Tell  me,  then  ! "  she  cried,  and  her  voice  was  shrill.  "  Tell 
me  your  news  1  I  can  bear  it.  But  you  frighten  me  with  your 
looks.     You  don't  seem  like  Robert " 

"I  will  tell  you,  poor  little  Pauline,  my  poor  darling  I  You 
are  so  brave  and  sweet,  and  you  love  me.  Say  that  you  do  before 
I "     Again  something  like  a  sob  choked  back  his  words. 

"  Of  course  I  love  you ! "  she  said,  with  fierce  impatience. 
"  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense  ! " 

"The   First   National   Bank   has  closed   its  doors -"   he 

began,  with  a  certain  labored  prcciseness.     She  interrupted  him. 

"  What  has  that  to  do ?" 

"Wait!"  he  said  harshly.  "There  has  been — there  has 
been  wrong-dealing,  perhaps  embezzlement.     My  father " 

He    could    not    go    on.     She  came    a  step  nearer,   her  head 
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forward,  peering  into  his  face,  as  one  might  watch  a  tragedy 
through  a  crack  in  the  door. 

"  Your  father  what  ?"  she  said,  in  a  cold,  measured  voice. 

"  Don't    speak    that    way !     Don't    look     that    way !  "     he 

entreated.     "Because  he  is  cashier  they  suspect "  he  broke 

oB.  "  It  may  be  that  he  became  involved  through — oh,  I  don't 
know — but  I,  his  son,  won't  judge  him;  you,  his  daughter-to-be, 
won't  judge  him  till  all  is  known."  He  paused;  then,  as  he 
brought  his  neu^  to  the  climax,  he  seemed  to  bleed  before  her  eyes, 
as  if  the  words  tore  him,    "  There  is — a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest." 

She  stared  at  him.  The  door  was  wide  open  now  upon  the 
tragedy,  but  she  did  not  enter. 

They  faced  each  other,  his  paroxysm  of  pain  relaxing  into  a 
piteous  appeal.  As  plainly  as  if  he  spoke  his  eyes,  where  youth 
lay  dead,  cried  out  to  her : 

"Come  to  his  defense  with  me.  Youlovemel  Heismyfather!" 

Her  lips  were  set  in  a  thin  blue  line.  Her  neck,  stretched 
towards  him,  looked  drawn  like  a  plucked  bird's. 

"Where  is  he?"  she  asked  sharply. 

"Father?"  he  faltered. 

"  Yes !  where  is  he  ?  You  say  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  him 
— where  is  he?" 

"He's  gone," 

The  anguish  in  his  voice  made  only  an  oblique  impression  upon 
her.     Her  mind  was  scenting  crime. 

"Gone  where?" 

"God  help  usl     We  don't  know." 

The  lines  of  her  face  relaxed.  She  stood  passive  as  one  who 
has  accepted  a  fact. 

"Then  it  is  true,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  Hush  1  "  he  cried.     "  Be  merciful  till  you  know." 

From  the  harshness  of  his  encounter  with  dark  and  giant  facts 
came  the  almost  childlike  appeal  to  her,  whom  he  had  pictured 
during  these  last  blind  hours  as  his  only  light  and  guide  out  of  the 
morass  life  had  suddenly  become.  With  her  beside  him  he  could 
face  Dellford,  the  town  where  all  his  young  days  he  had  gone 
proudly,  now  grown  into  a  world  filled  with  hostile,  suspicious,  or 
derisive  faces.  Over  the  ruin  of  a  name  he  and  Pauline  must 
raise  the  white  banner  of  their  youth  and  love,  their  hope  and  honor. 
Love  would  redeem  disgrace,  the  toil  of  restitution  restore  confi- 
dence. In  that  hour  he  stood  before  shadowy  tribunals,  the  ghosts 
of  his  rigid  but  unstained  ancestors;  the  tender,  appealing  ghosts  of 
the  unborn. 
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"Pauline I  say  something  to  me.     Let  me  know  you  live." 

"  What  can  I  say  I "  she  cried  shrilly,     "  We  are  disgraced ! " 

"  But  you  stand  by  me  in  this  hour  F    Say  that  you  do  I " 

She  drew  herself  up,  drew  back  from  him  as  if  already  linked 
with  remote  destinies  in  which  he  had  no  part,  A  horrible  sense 
of  being  left  alone  in  the  dark,  like  the  old  child-terror  after  an 
evening  of  strange,  ghostly  tales,  sufiFocated  him,  blotted  out  the 
sweet,  indifiFerent  garden  scene,  the  low-swinging  bow  of  the  moon, 
the  unfamiliar  face  of  his  beloved. 

"But  you  stand  with  me  in  this  hour?"  he  repeated,  the 
futility  of  his  appeal  making  his  words  seem  parrot-like, 

"I  hope  I  will  do  what  is  right,  Robert.  Until  I  know  the 
facts  I  cannot  say  what  I  would  do." 

"  Do !  "  he  cried,  "  there's  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  on  loving 
me,  trusting  me.     You  wouldn't  fail  me  now.  Sweet  I  " 

She  turned  wearily  away,  drooping  like  an  overburdened  flower. 
A  great  pity  for  her  filled  him,  this  white  rose  of  a  girl  caught  sud- 
denly, it  seemed  to  him,  on  a  black  current.  Loyalty  to  her  sense 
of  outrage  struggled  with  loyalty  to  a  father  in  whose  ultimate  honor 
he  passionately  believed,  dark  as  were  the  chaises  against  him. 

"But  you  love  me  yet,  Pauline!" 

"  Don't  talk  of  love  now.     We're  in  a  storm,"  she  said, 

"It  has  beaten  on-my  head  for  hours.  I  could  bear  it  better 
if  you  would  give  me  your-hand." 

She  turned  to  him. 

"I  can't  feel.     Don't  ask  me  to." 

Her  small  hands  were  rigidly  clasped,  her  lips  still  compressed 
in  the  thin  blue  line.  She  had  the  appearance  of  a  married  woman 
weary  of  an  unprofitable  husband.  At  last  she  turned  and  went 
slowly  up  the  walk,  in  her  nervousness  snapping  ofi  roses,  throwing 
them  down,  treading  on  them.     Robert  followed  timidly. 

At  the  steps  of  the  porch  he  paused, 

"  May  I  come  in,  Pauline?" 

"I  would  rather  you  wouldn't.     I  want  to  see  father  alone." 

A  great  anger  suddenly  surged  in  him,  the  bitter  anger  of 
wounded  love.     He  caught  her  roughly  by  the  'wrists. 

"  And  I  want  to  see  your  father,  too  1  He'll  be  more  merciful 
than  you.  You  are  cruel — cruel  1  I  could  hate  you  if  I  did  not 
love  you  sol  What  do  you  know  of  life  ?  What  do  you  know  of 
a  man's  temptations,  you  pretty  sheltered  rose  ?  What  do  you  know 
of  anything  outside  this  garden?  I  thought  you  great-hearted,  a 
true  woman  who'd  face  death  with  me — yes,  worse  than  death. 
But  you  must  know  the  facts — the  facts,"  he  repeated,  mocking 
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her  refined,  "white"  voice;  then  he  paused,  dazed  by  his  own  out- 
burst. "Forgive  me! — I'm  not  myself.  Pauline,  there's  no  fact 
but  love." 

He  led  the  way  up  the  steps,  master  for  the  time  being  by 
very  force  of  his  sufiering.     She  followed,  cowed. 

Into  the  library  direct  he  went.  John  Marlowe  was  still  pacing 
the  floor.     His  visitor  had  departed. 

At  sight  of  the  young  man's  face  his  own,  hard  and  sharp  with 
strained  thinking,  melted  into  pity.  He  came  forward,  both  hands 
extended. 

"Robert,  dear  boy — "  he  began  brokenly.  Under  this  kind- 
ness Robert  Caldwell  struggled  to  keep  his  self-control.  When  he 
was  master  of  his  voice  he  said : 

"You  know,  then." 

"  I've  heard  a  report — I  believe  nothing  through  mere  report — 
of  an  old  neighbor,  an  old  friend — "  his  voice  trembled. 

Robert  turned  away  his  head. 

"I  thank  you,  sir." 

The  silence  which  followed  was  broken  only  by  the  slow  and 
solemn  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  hall.  Unseen  assistants  at  this 
drama  thronged  the  place,  casting  over  its  familiar  features  that 
veil  of  the  mysterious  which  at  the  approach  of  the  great  forces  of 
life  can  transform  the  homeliest  setting  into  a  vast  echoing  chamber 
of  destiny. 

Robert  spoke  first. 

"  If  it  be  true — if  my  father  cannot — clear  himself ;  then  I  am 
in  honor  bound  to  give  you  back  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

John  Marlowe  expected  to  hear  Pauline's  eager  protest,  but 
silence  followed  Robert's  words.  Then  the  father  turned  to  his 
daughter.  She  was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  rigid,  erect,  her  eyes 
Strangely  eclipsed,  impenetrable,  all  softness  gone  from  her  outline, 
all  response  from  the  stiff  lines  of  her  mouth. 

"  Pauline,"  her  father  appealingly  said,  "  speak  to  Robert. 
He  is  yours." 

"Father,  you  do  not  understand." 

He  glanced  toward  the  ^oung  man,  whose  unexpectant  face 
seemed  to  hold  already  a  hopeless  knowledge. 

"  You  are  not  giving  him  up  ?  "  he  said  sharply. 

"  Father  you  do  not  understand,"  she  repeated  in  a  monotonous 
tone. 

"  Understand  what  ?  " 

"  O,  don't  urge  her  I " 

"  Understand  what  ?  " 
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From  her  clouded  eyes  fire  leaped. 

"  Have  I  not  the  right  to  be  true  to  myself  ?  "  she  cried. 

"No  one  questions  it,"  her  father  said  drily;  "I  only  wish  to 
know  what  your  intentions  are  regarding  Robert." 

She  stood  at  bay,  "  I  can  say  nothing  now.  This  has  come 
suddenly  upon  me,  I  am  overwhelmed.  How  can  I  say  what  I 
will  do  with  our  future,  till  I  know — what  has  happened  ?" 

Livid  lines  as  if  from  the  cut  of  a  whip  crossed  the  pallor  of 
Robert's  face.     He  set  his  teeth  to  keep  back  bitter  words. 

"You  are  waiting  then,"  her  father  said,  "to  know  the  truth 
of  this  report." 

"  I  wish  to  be  just,"  she  answered. 

Her  father  spoke  sternly. 

"  There  is  of  course  a  generation  of  misunderstanding  between 
us,  but  if  you  have  the  hard  and  sure  ideals  of  youth,  I  have  the 
experience  of  middle-age.  My  observations  of  the  workings  of 
justice,  both  in  the  court-room  and  in  daily  life,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  servant  of  mercy." 

His  old-fashioned  sincerity  of  speech  seemed  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  the  scene. 

Robert  spoke  wearily, 

"  Don't  be  hard  with  her.  She  has  had  a  great  shock.  In  the 
morning  all  things  may  appear  in  a  different  light." 

Pauline  met  her  father's  look  of  appeal  with  silence. 

"  I  will  say  good-night,"  Robert  added. 

"  You  will  come  to  see  me  in  the  morning,  my  boy  ?  " 

"Without  fail." 

They  shook  hands,  then  Robert  crossed  the  room  to  Pauline, 
but  before  he  could  take  her  hand  Hendricks  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, a  human  embodiment  of  head-lines. 

I've  just  heard,"  he  began,  then   stopped  short   at  sight  of 
Robert,  who  wheeled  about  sharply. 

"What  have  you  heard  ?  We're  facing  truth  here.  We  want 
the  truth." 

"Well,  it's  pretty  stiff  news  to  tell  a  son  of  his  father," 
Hendricks  blundered. 

"  Good  God  !  man,  out  with  it !  " 

"  Robert  Caldwell's  been  arrested  in  New  York  ;  has  made  a 
confession." 

Marlowe  put  a  hand  on  Hendricks'  shoulder,  and  pushed  him 
almost  roughly  into  the  hall,  closing  the  door  on  himself  and  his 
visitor,     Pauline  and  Robert  were  left  alone. 

She  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.     As  she  stood  there 
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trembling  she  seemed  again  all  woman,  her  delicate  frame  made 
to  shelter  tender  thoughts,  not  to  case  the  steel  blade  of  an 
inflexible  will. 

He  yearned  to  her,  forgetting  her  words,  forgetting  everything 
but  their  love.  He  whispered  her  name  and,  still  keeping  a  hand 
over  her  eyes  as  one  ashamed,  she  came  to  him,  and  hiding  her  face 
on  his  breast,  wept  bitterly. 

His  tenderness,  his  forgiveness  broke  into  words. 
Dear,  you   did   not   mean   it  ?      Say  you   did    not  mean   it. 
You'll  stand  by  me?" 

But  the  sword  of  her  will  was  already  dividing  them.  The 
relief  of  her  tears  seemed  to  give  her  courage.  She  raised,  her 
head  from  his  breast. 

"  I  can't  marry  you,  Robert,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  It  is 
too  much  to  ask.     If  you  were  generous,  you  ^vould  not  ask  it  I " 

II 

Mrs.  Arthur  Parkes,  once  Pauline  Marlowe,  was  returning 
to  Dellford  with  her  son  Arthur,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  just 
graduated  by  some  jugglery,  inexplicable  to  his  friends,  from  a 
leading  Eastern  university. 

As  he  sat  staring  out  of  the  window  of  the  drawing-room  car, 
his  handsome,  indolent  face  drawn  into  fixed  lines  of  discontent, 
there  were  signs  about  him  of  acquaintance  with  a  world  which 
only  in  rare  instances  refines,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  vulgarizes 
— a  world  best  visited  by  men  with  strong  chins.  Arthur's  chin 
was  still  suggestive  of  an  irresponsible  childhood. 

His  mother,  sitting  opposite  to  him,  saw  in  him,  not  without 
a  repugnant  chill  of  memory,  the  blonde,  misleading  features  of  his 
dead  father,  whose  fair,  weak  beauty  had  caught  her  on  the  rebound 
from  tragic  issues,  in  that  flight  to  Europe  which  seemed  necessary 
after  the  fall  of  an  honored  house.  She  had  seen  htm  first  in  a 
church  in  Florence,  copying  an  altar-piece,  his  head,  with  its 
abundant  blonde  hair,  not  unsuggestive  of  holy  associations. 
Later  he  explained  poetically  his  lily-city  to  her — his  little  talks  on 
art  soothing  her  wounded  spirit  like  the  twilights  of  those  strange, 
echoing  churches  where  they  spent  many  hours  together.  Though 
he  was  an  American,  he  represented  everything  that  was  not 
Dellford,  and  she  married  him. 

She  had  reason  later  to  wish  for  an  element  of  Dellford's  hard 
granite  of  principle  in  a  nature  wholly  intenerated,  it  seemed, 
with  the  love  of  beauty  divorced  from  morality.  Her  father  leaving 
her  without,  as  she  thought,  the  full  quota  of  paternal  regret,  went 
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)  America ;  but  wrote  her 
D  Dellford.     The  thought  of 


back  to  Dellford,  and  she  and  her  husband  remained  in  Florence. 
At  first  she  exulted  in  the  unreality  of  her  life  within  the  cold, 
stately  pahzKs,  under  the  high  frescoed  ceilings  where  pale  saints 
were  fading  into  dreary  glory,  as  if  a  mere  girl  had  become  a 
princess.  Later,  when  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pettiness 
of  her  Arthur's  nature,  she  hated  Florence  and  all  its  works,  its 
beauty  seeming  to  her  so  mingled  with  associations  of  her  husband 
that  the  two  became  one  deception. 

When  her  son  was  born  she  tried  to  forgive  the  father  every- 
thing, though  her  mental  attitudes  did  not  seem  to  interest  him. 
He  went  away  to  Paris,  presumably  to  dispose  of  some  pictures 
there ;  but  she  was  keen  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  restless, 
and  because  his  absence  was  a  relief  to  her  she  encouraged  him  to 
prolong  it.  He  returned  to  her, 
calamities,  and  not  long  after  died. 

With  her  little  boy  she  returned  t 
father  that  she  could  not  come  back  ti 
meeting  Robert  Caldwell  blanched  her  like  the  judgment. 

During  those  years  her  father  had  not  spared  her  news  of  her 
discarded  lover,  the  record  beginning  with  the  announcement  of 
the  disgraced  Robert  Caldwell's  death  soon  after  he  had  served  his 
term  in  prison.  But  while  the  defaulter  was  expiating  in  formal 
legal  fashion  an  offense  cut  short  from  the  events  which  had  led  to 
it — embalmed  and  labeled  as  a  warning — his  son  was  gallantly 
Storming  life  for  the  most  it  would  surrender.  And  the  most  had 
been  so  far  a  fortune,  turned  over  as  soon  as  made  to  the  directors 
of  the  bank  in  Dellford.  The  particulars  of  this  long  fight  for 
honorable  restitution — a  warfare,  indeed,  just  ended — were  commu- 
nicated to  Pauline  by  her  father  in  dry,  unadorned  phrases,  like  a 
monk's  chronicle  of  chivalrous  deeds,  Nevertheless,  she  felt  the 
repressed  admiration,  the  passionate  defence  back  of  them.  Her 
father  had  never  forgiven  her  treatment  of  Robert — her  shrill, 
impulsive  judgment,  at  twenty,  of  life  and  honor;  but,  for  that 
matter,  she  had  never  forgiven  herself.  For  years  she  had  realized 
that,  little  as  she  deserved  remembrance,  the  news  which  would 
hurt  her  most  would  be  the  news  of  his  marriage. 

He  had  been  evidently  too  busy  to  marry,  too  absorbed  heart 
and  soul  in  the  achievement  of  a  great  ambition.  His  devotion  to 
his  disgraced  father  appeared  to  be  the  >nly  sentiment  of  his  life — 
filial  love,  yes,  by  a  strange  paradox,  filial  reverence  for  the  shattered 
creature,  too  tired  and  weak  to  seem  a  criminal. 

Her  own  father's  failing  health  had  brought  her  back  at  last  to 
Dellford,  the  period  of  her  residence  there  coinciding  with  her  son's 
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years  at  college.  Separation  from  Arthur  was  painful,  not  only 
because  he  was  her  idol,  but  because  the  very  intensity  of  her  love 
was  founded  on  mistrust  of  his  shifty,  lovable,  elusive  temperament. 
Ixtng  before  he  was  out  of  childhood  she  knew  that  her  passionate 
hope,  of  his  justifying  her  marriage  by  a  normal  moral  growth,  was 
not  to  be  realized.  He  had  inherited  his  father's  pieasure-toving 
disposition,  his  father's  good  looks  and  easy  good  manners,  that 
counted  for  so  little  after  all.  By  a  trick  of  heredity  he  represented 
only  a  blank  space  in  the  Marlowe  line,  so  little  of  her  own 
ancestry  did  she  sec  in  him.  For  morals  he  seemed  to  substitute 
the  imperious  present  need  of  his  sensations. 

In  his  vacations  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  grand- 
father, the  only  person  of  whom  he  had  ever  stood  in  awe.  John 
Marlowe  might  have  kept  him  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  the 
mother  thought,  but  the  old  lawyer  had  died  at  the  beginning  of 
Arthur's  senior  year. 

They  were  going  back  now  to  the  homestead  for  a  summer  of 
readjustment,  and  deliberation  as  to  Arthur's  future  career.  She 
longed  for  this  return  to  Dellford,  yet  dreaded  it. 

Since  the  breaking  of  her  engagement  she  had  never  seen 
Robert  Caldwell.  While  she  was  nursing  her  father  he  was  absent 
in  the  West.  But  this  year  he  had  come  back,  finally,  to  his  old 
home  to  take  the  position,  won  by  both  wealth  and  honor,  of 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank. 

Visions  of  her  youth  blotted  out  the  flying  landscape.  At  last, 
in  very  weariness,  she  closed  her  eyes.  Slow  tears  forced  themselves 
through  her  lashes  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  still  with  their 
touch  of  rose  color.  Despite  the  fact  that  her  once  bright  hair  was 
streaked  with  gray,  there  was  a  faded,  futile  prettincss  about  her, 
hnking  her  at  forty-six  to  the  girl  she  had  been  at  twenty. 

Her  son  saw  the  tears,  frowned;  then  said  with  a  kind  of 
bantering  afiection — for  in  his  absorbed,  selfish  way  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  mother  : 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  lady  ?     Headache  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes,  with  a  rewarding  smile  for  his  awkward 
solicitude,  and  said  :  "Just  tired,  I  guess,  Arthur." 

"  It's  been  a  beastly  long  journey.     But  then "  he  added, 

"  Dellford's  a  good  place  to  rest  in,  dull  as  death.  I  hope  the 
Walker  girls  will  be  there  this  summer." 

The  lines  in  her  forehead,  always  at  contradiction  with  the 
faded  pink  in  her  cheeks,  deepened  into  a  look  of  trouble,  the  kind 
of  trouble  which  is  not  an  incident  in  life  but  a  part  of  life  itself. 
Arthur's  frivolity  seemed  congenital. 
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"But  you  are  not  going  to  Dellford  for  a  good  time,  Arthur. 
Your  grandfather's  partners  arc  only  holding  the  position  in  their 
law-ofEce  open  until  the  middle  of  July." 

He  frowned  in  his  turn.  The  weak  lines  of  his  mouth  drooped 
to  his  smooth,  childish  chin. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  I  want  to  study  law.     It's  drier  than  dust." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  to  do?" 

He  had  never  answered  a  direct  question  directly  in  his  life. 
Such  questions  seemed  to  hurt  him  like  too  much  light  in  his  eyes. 
He  blinked  now,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

The  life  you  say  my  father  led  would  have  about  suited  me," 

"  But  you've  never  shown  any  artistic  talent." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  just  mean  that  side  of  it.  Painting'd  be  a  bore 
like  anything  else,  if  a  man  were  tied  up  to  it." 

He  rose,  yawning. 
I'm  going  into  the  smoker." 

His  mother's  face  stiffened,  as  it  always  did  when  she  assumed 
her  helpless  authority. 

"You  remember  what  Dr.  Werner  said  about  your  cigarette 
smoking." 

"  He  wrote  my  epitaph,  I  remember,"  he  good  naturedly  com- 
mented as  he  lounged  off.  "So  long,  mother,  don't  worry  about 
your  good-for-nothing." 

He  flashed  her  a  smile  which  made  her  forget  for  an  instant 
the  care  he  was  to  her. 

Ill 

They  had  been  at  Dellford  a  year  —  to  Pauline  a  year  of 
painful  groping  back  to  a  great  lost  opportunity  of  girlhood  and  of 
anxiety  for  Arthur,  who  was  wasting  his  time.  The  sere  old  men, 
of  stern  Puritan  stock,  who  had  been  her  father's  law  partners,  had 
come  to  her  with  the  word,  delivered  flatly  and  without  ornament, 
that  her  son  neglected  both  his  studies  and  his  office  duties. 
They  wished  to  assume  no  further  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
his  legal  education. 

After  their  visit  she  went  in  tears  to  Arthur.  This  testimony 
only  confirmed  her  restless,  unhappy  divinations. 

He  smiled,  as  one  relieved  infinitely,  when  she  told  him  of  the 
firm's  decision  in  regard  to  him. 

"  The  old  codgers  are  right.  But  you  would  insist  on  my 
Studying  law  just  because  grandfather  was  a  lawyer.  I  could  have 
told  you  from  the  beginning  that  it  wouldn't  work." 

He  smiled  hopefully  upon  her,  as  one  backed  to  an  enormous 
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advantage  over  his  elders  by  the  deficiencies  of  his  temperament. 
His  mother  gazed  at  him  with  the  helpless  look  of  the  inadequate 
maternal,  a  type  which  has  always  been  in  the  world,  and  much 
condemned  by  those  who  refuse  to  see  that  an  element  of  the 
inadequacy  may  be  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  offspring;  mothers, 
with  all  their  wealth  of  affection,  being  unable  to  play  the  part  of 
Providence.  The  factor  of  the  other  parent  may  confuse  even  the 
directest  intentions  of  love.   In  Pauline's  boy  was  Pauline's  husband. 

"  You  say  you're  not  fitted  for  the  law,  Arthur.  What  are 
you  fitted  for  ?  You're  twenty-five  years  old.  You  ought  to  have 
a  gleam  by  this  time  of  your  woric  in  life." 

He  laughed. 

"  Not  a  glimmer,  MummJe.  I'd  let  you  have  it  straight  if  I 
did."  Then  he  added,  with  that  curious  frankness  which  fitted 
oddly  to  the  other  traits  of  his  character:  "  At  least,  not  a  gleam 
in  the  respectable  direction — the  honored  citizen  of  Dcllford  road, 
the  Robert  Caldwell  type," 

His  mother  turned  to  him,  pitiful  entreaty  in  the  face,  over 
which  a  faint  blush  spread. 

"  Don't  use  his  name  that  way.  He  is  a  noble,  honorable 
gentleman.     He  has  won  back  everything." 

"  And  much  too  evidently  proud  of  it,"  her  son  inteirupted. 
"  You've  been  here  a  year,  and  he  has  never  called  on  you.  Yet 
I  understand  you  are  old  friends  I  " 

The  flush,  the  painful  purplish  flush  of  middle  age,  deepened 
in  his  mother's  cheeks. 

"  We  were  engaged  to  be  married  once,"  she  said,  revealing, 
on  she  knew  not  what  impulse,  the  fact  to  which  for  many  years 
her  whole  life  had  been  set  in  a  never-ending  series  of  groping, 
imperfect  adjustments.  The  wrong  which  she  had  done  to 
Robert  was  the  hour,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  at  which  her  moral 
growth  had  stopped.  Her  marriage,  her  maternity,  her  widowhood 
— what  had  they  been  but  the  experiences  of  a  lamed  nature  still 
only  bethrothed  to  life,  and  awaiting  an  indefinite  recovery  to  lend 
itself  to  life's  full  purpose. 

Her  son  drew  a  long  breath  of  astonishment. 

"You  never  told  me  that!"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of 
resentment. 

"There  was  no  reason  why  I  should  tell  you.  It  was  a  dead 
issue." 

Arthur  had  one  of  his  rare  moments  of  t hough tfulness. 

"Were  you  engaged  when  that  crash  came?"  he  slowly 
asked,  a  definite  light  of  interest  in  his  pale  blue  eyes. 
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She  hesitated.  That  Anhur,  the  unstable,  purposeless  son, 
might  perhaps  sit  in  judgment  on  her  was  a  strange  reversion  of 
their  mutual  positions.  Yet  her  soul,  aching  through  long  years 
for  confession  and  absolution,  was  compelled  to  speak. 

Yes,  we  were  engaged    at   the   time.     It  was  within  three 
weeks  of  our  marriage." 

Again  Arthur  became  mysterious  in  another  unaccustomed 
silence.  Thoughts — unfamiliar  visitants — were  difficult  for  him  to 
deal  with. 

"  Did  he  break  the  engagement  ?  " 

"No." 
Then  you  did  ?  "     In  his  voice  was  a  queer  note  of  surprise. 

The  futility  of  confession  swept  over  her.  Only  one  person 
could  absolve  her. 

"Yes,  I  broke  it." 

It  was  slowly  dawning  upon  the  young  man  that  for  the  first 
time  in  his  inadequate,  drifting  life  he  might  have  the  moral  advan- 
tage of  his  mother.  For  years  she  had  represented  to  him  an  ethical 
superiority  over  himself,  for  which  he  could  find  no  more  positive 
ground  than  her  feminine  misunderstanding  of  masculine  preroga- 
tives. As  far  as  he  thought  of  it  at  all  her  virtues  were  founded  on 
fear — fear  of  the  world,  fear  of  nature,  fear  of  life.  Dimly  he  felt  that 
she  had  no  real  grasp  on  existence,  or  if  she  had  it  did  not  make  her 
happy.  On  the  other  hand,  horses,  pretty  girls,  cigarettes,  and  hazy 
purposes  did  make  him  happy.     He  stood  on  sure  ground  there. 

The  look  in  her  face  was  confirming  this  realization  of  his  that 
he  might  now  have  the  moral  advantage  of  her,  cleaning  his  own 
slate  with  her  confession.  In  her  eyes,  on  her  lips,  it  was  written ; 
'I  broke  my  engagement  because  I  couldn't  share  disgrace." 

He  could  have  the  word  from  her  for  the  asking,  but  some  dim 
chivalry  in  him  sealed  his  lips. 

The  confession,  now  his  as  surely  as  if  she  had  spoken,  filled 
him  with  a  strange  wonder.  Sharing  disgrace  with  anyone  didn't 
seem  hard  to  Arthur,  but  his  moral  standards  had  been  always  vague. 

Relief — positive,  grateful — was  in  her  eyes  as  it  dawned  upon 
her  that  he  would  make  no  comment  on  her  last  words.  But  the 
sharp  facing  of  an  intolerable  memory  left  her  pale,  depleted. 
Arthur  did  not  look  at  her  for  a  few  moments  as  he  rose  and 
slouched  up  and  down  the  room.  Through  his  silence  they  were 
nearer  together  than  they  had  ever  been;  but  sentiment,  part  of  the 
general  forfeit  of  the  mother  on  the  night  she  abdicated  a  throne, 
fitted  awkwardly  the  son.  He  caught  up  his  hat  at  last  to  relieve 
the 
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"Well,  I'm  off  for  the  evening," 

"Where  are  you  going,  Arthur?" 

The  old  question,  uttered  so  often  that  it  had  become  purely 
mechanical,  incapable  of  producing  an  answer,  restored  to  the  young 
man  the  mother  he  knew  best,  a  lonely  figure  in  a  desert  of  distrust. 

"Oh,  down  the  street." 

The  inevitable  answer  brought  back  the  old,  shifty,  elusive 
Arthur,  with  his  limp  notions  of  pleasure.  Resignedly  she  wound 
up  her  part  of  the  formula :     "  Don't  stay  too  late." 

He  wound  up  his:     "Don't  sit  up  for  me." 

When  he  was  gone  the  old  house,  filled  with  the  shadows  of 
the  summer  evening,  seemed  ghostly  to  her,  haunted  with  the  chill 
of  the  dead  years.  Putting  a  shawl  over  her  sloping  shoulders — 
shoulders  which  had  gone  out  with  crinoline — she  went  into  the 
garden.  The  Julyevening  was  still  rosy  in  the  west.  An  imperial 
twilight,  more  gold  than  gray,  held  the  gold  bow  of  the  moon. 
Warm,  heavy  garden  scents  mingled  with  the  fresher  air  from  the 
hills.  So  far  as  the  natural  setting  could  take  her  back,  she  might 
be  Pauline  Marlowe  waiting  in  the  rose-walk  for  her  lover,  but 
between  the  girl  and  the  woman  were  the  moral  blunders  of 
meaningless  years. 

She  longed  for  Robert's  forgiveness,  yet  doubted  if  she.  could 
ever  approach  near  enough  to  him  to  ask  it.  She  was  not  within 
hailing  distance  of  that  noble  and  steadfast  spirit;  gray  with  the 
dust  of  the  highway  she  slunk  far  behind. 

In  the  earlier,  more  emotional,  and  therefore  easier,  stages  of 
her  remorse  she  had  felt  that  she  could  not  die  without  his  forgive- 
ness, could  not  rest  in  her  grave  unpardoned.  Later,  emotion  had 
become  a  principle  of  despair.  In  conviction  she  joined  those  who 
died  unpardoned  by  their  fellows,  though,  perchance,  received  of 
God.  She  preferred  the  human  forgiveness  as  nearer,  more  tangi- 
ble, but  did  not  hope  for  it.  That  she  loved  Robert  Caldwell,  had 
always  loved  him,  only  darkened  her  sin. 

Tired  of  thoughts  of  herself  she  turned  to  Arthur,  wondering 
if  all  mothers  were  as  helpless  or  as  clumsy  in  the  molding  of  a 
child's  character — character  inevitably  to  become  destiny,  as  the 
vine  brings  forth  grapes.  Step  by  step  she  went  back  over  her 
maternal  life,  searching  for  the  moment  of  the  lost  opportunity, 
which  seized  might  have  converted  Arthur  into  the  son  of  her 
dreams;  but  she  could  find  no  such  moment.  The  child's  life  had 
been  intangible  as  her  own.  Mother  and  son  were  merged  in  the 
commonplace,  she  suspended  between  the  querulous  and  the 
adoring. 
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The  gate  cliclced.  She  never  heard  the  sound  without 
memories  of  that  fateful  evening.  Turning,  she  saw  that  a  man 
was  entering  the  garden,  was  coming  up  the  walk  towards  her. 
The  dimness  hid  his  face,  but  the  outlines  of  his  tall,  spare 
figure  were  at  once  strange  and  dreadfully  familiar.  Though  the 
years  had  refined,  strengthened,  distinguished  the  figure  with  that 
kind  of  distinction  which  makes  personality,  like  immortality,  a 
greatness  to  be  achieved,  the  continuity  of  character  had  not 
been  broken. 

Above  the  loud,  drowning  beating  of  her  heart  she  asked  her- 
self in  what  words  she  should  greet  him,  coming  out  of  her  grave  to 
meet  life;  but  he  took  the  initiative,  speaking  her  name  quietly  as 
one  long  accustomed  to  speak  it. 

"Good  evening,  Pauline.  I  saw  you  walking  in  the  garden, 
and  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  concerning  a 
matter  which  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  weeks." 

His  voice  was  placid,  almost  paternal ;  but  his  deep-set  eyes, 
under  the  worn  but  finely-modeled  temples,  gazed  intently  at  her, 
noting  hungrily,  it  seemed,  every  line  of  her  face  now  raised  to  his 
with  the  look  of  the  suppliant.  It  did  not  seem  strange  to  her  that 
he  should  begin  to  speak  as  if  they  had  parted  yesterday.  This 
middle-aged  gentleman  was  the  Robert  she  had  known.  Only  she, 
herself,  had  lost  her  identity.  She  feared  to  speak,  lest  her  first 
words  should  betray  her  bankruptcy. 

He  waited  for  her  an  instant,  then  went  on,  a  great  gentleness 
in  his  voice. 

"It  is  in  regard  to  your  son,  Arthur."  Then,  as  he  saw 
sudden  pallor  of  apprehension  in  her  face  he  hastened  to  add : 

"  I  believe  that  I  can  without  much  difficulty  get  him  a 
position  in  the  bank.  I  have  learned — Dellford's  a  small  place — 
that  he  has  little  love  for  the  law,  and — forgive  me — I  knew  that 
as  a  mother,  you  must  be  anxious  about  his  future;  that  you 
'  would  perhaps  permit  an  old  friend  to  put  a  chance  in  the  young 
man's  way," 

Tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"O,  you  are  good,  Robert  I  "  she  faltered,  "good  as  always." 

"  No,  I  am  only  interested." 

He  walked  by  her  side  in  silence  for  some  moments,  his  head 
slightly  drooped.  Her  glances  at  him  revealed  to  her  a  man  tem- 
pered and  finely  wrought  by  the  long  years  of  strugi^le  following  the 
hour  when  he  took  up  the  glove  thrown  down  to  him  by  life.  In 
her  humility  she  thought  that  had  he  married  her  in  her  girlhood  the 
terrible  faults  of  her  nature  might  have  cramped  his  moral  growth. 
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The  paradox  under  her  reasoning  escaped  her.  What  she  was  sure 
of  was  the  fact  that  bis  quiet,  present-hour  manner  made  speech 
concerning  their  past  impossible. 

She  broke  the  silence. 

"A  mother  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  such  interest;  but, 
Robert,  1  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you  to  tell  you  that  Arthur,  while  a 
good  boy  in  the  main,  seems  to  lack  application.  He  is  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  he  seems  to  have  only  the  dimmest  idea  of  what  he 
wishes  to  make  of  himself." 

A  faint  smile  lit  up  Caldwell's  face. 

"Not  extraordinary  faults  at  his  age,  Pauline" — he  lingered 
over  the  name  a  little.  "  In  any  case  we  can  give  him  the  chance  at 
the  bank — a  clerical  position.  He  may  settle  into  it  more  easily  than 
you  think." 

"1  hope  so,"  she  sighed.  "We  can  do  everything  but  live 
their  lives  for  them  ;  but  because  we  can't  do  that  we  feel  helpless." 

He  nodded. 

"  You  mustn't  be  too  anxious  about  the  results  of  this.  I'll  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  be — not  the  dtus  ex  maekina,  but  what 
the  older  man  should  be  to  the  younger." 

"  Oh,  you  are  good  !  " 

"  He  is  your  son." 

It  was  the  first  sign  he  gave  of  striking  the  chord  of  their 
mutual  memories.  She  wanted  to  cry  out ;  Why  should  that  be  a 
reason  for  kindness  ?  "     But  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 

Instead,  she  said : 

"Shall  I  send  Arthur  to  you  tomorrow?" 

"  Yes,  at  the  noon-hour.     I  am  home  then." 

She  knew  that  his  youngest  sister  kept  his  house  for  him,  an 
unmarried  woman  who  had  been  a  very  little  girl  at  the  time  of  the 
crash.  She  spoke  of  her  now,  timidly,  tentatively,  as  if  venturing 
on  forbidden  ground. 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  see  you  some,  day,  if  I  may,"  he  said, 

"  If  you  may  !     O,  Robert !  " 

She  was  trembling  with  ill -sup  pressed  emotion.  To  cover  it 
up  she  began  to  speak  of  some  town  afiair  of  passing  interest. 
He  answered  in  monosyllables,  and  at  last  held  out  his  hand 
abruptly, 

"Good-night.     Send  Arthur  over.     I'll  bring  Laetitia  to  call 

"I  can't  thank  you  enough,  Robert." 

"  Don't  thank  me,' '  he  said  almost  roughly ;  then  he.  turned 
and  left  her. 
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The  year  which  followed  was  the  happiest  she  had  known 
since  her  girlhood — because  on  certain  rare  occasions  Robert  came 
to  sec  her,  and  because,  as  far  as  she  could  judge,  Arthur  was 
perionning  his  duties  not  badly. 

The  young  man,  indiscriminately  social,  liked  to  be  in  a  place 
where  he  could  see  people  coming  and  going.  He  liked  the  short 
hours  at  the  bank.  He  liked  best  the  vision  of  his  own  well- 
groomed  person,  fitting  in  appropriately,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
the  £ne,  polished  order  of  the  bank  furniture.  His  physical 
awkwardness  only  came  out  when  he  attempted  sentiments 
beyond  him. 

Meanwhile  Pauline's  relation  to  Robert  Caldwell  had  become 
one  of  a  conscious  learner  to  an  unconscious  teacher.  Eagerly, 
greedily,  she  took  from  him,  through  her  absorption  in  all  that  he 
said  and  did,  the  spiritual  truths  of  which  his  matured  character 
was  explicit.  Sometimes  her  wistful,  humble  look  troubled  him, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  how  sharp  yet  was  the  cry  of  his  heart  to  her. 
Pauline  humble  was  in  no  category  of  his  memory  of  her.  She 
had  been  so  proud — daintily,  then  tragically  proud — drawing  white 
skirts  about  her,  and  leaving  him  where  he  stood  on  mire.  Her 
decision,  though  it  had  overthrown  him  at  the  moment,  had  in  the 
end  made  keen  his  ardor  of  restitution  to  the  point  of  ecstatic 
sacrifice.  The  news  of  her  marriage  had  brought  him  fresh 
suffering,  and  for  years  he  endured  his  miserable  accusations  of 
her,  all  the  more  miserable  because  he  still  loved  her.  Then  all 
resentment  faded ;  but  he  mourned  for  her  as  they  mourn  whose 
beloved  have  died  young. 

For  months  after  her  return  he  dared  not  see  her,  turned 
coward  by  memory,  and  softened  irrevocably  by  the  knowledge  that 
her  marriage  had  been  unhappy,  that  her  son  was  disappointing  her. 
He  read  the  son's  present  character  with  clear  eyes;  but  he  had 
lived  too  much  himself  to  pronounce  final  judgment  on  anyone,  old 
or  young.     Arthur  should  have  his  chance. 

During  this  year  he  had  watched  the  young  man  with  a  more 
than  paternal  concern,  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  shield  Pauline. 
Her  weakness  dominated  him,  as  in  past  days  her  proud  young 
strength  was  wont  to  do.  Feeble  or  strong,  worthy  of  his  love  or 
unworthy,  he  loved  her. 

Arthur  could,  in  the  homely  phrase,  "  bear  watching,"  the 
young  man's  nature  perpetually  shifting  to  pleasure  as  the  needle 
trembles  to  the  pole.     Dellford,  set  generations  ago  to  the  minor 
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key  of  Puritanism,  offered  little  excitement  of  the  forbidden  order. 
A  race-track  some  twenty  miles  away  was  Arthur's  outlet  for 
his  inherent  restlessness  of  spirit ;  but  his  fondness  for  horses 
might  even  make  of  the  races  an  innocent  pleasure.  So  Robert 
reassured  Pauline,  always  straining  her  eyes  after  her  roaming  son 
in  the  manner  of  the  caged  maternal. 

Two  years  did  little  to  convince  her  that  Arthur  was  settled  in 
his  position.  For  a  dull  life,  he  often  told  his  mother,  he  was  never 
made.  The  race-track,  he  discovered,  was  on  the  way  to  New 
York,  and  in  the  city  he  spent  every  available  bank  holiday.  He 
was  dressing  far  too  well,  spending  far  too  much  money,  Pauline 
thought,  for  the  salary  he  received  ;  but  back  of  her  clear  vision 
was  a  certain  fear  of  him,  of  what  he  would  do  should  she  question 
him  or  chide  him  too  far.  This  fear  had  been  born  of  his  baby 
tantrums.     The  power  of  negation  was  strong  in  him. 

But  after  a  time  she  perceived  a  change  in  him,  prolonged 
enough  to  be  more  than  a  passing  mood.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be 
losing  his  bright  assurance,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more 
thoughtful  or,  rather,  more  preoccupied.  She  wondered  if  this 
seriousness  were  the  beginning  of  a  radical  change  in  his  character. 

She  was  thinking  of  him,  planning  for  him  as  usual  one 
evening,  when  he  came  downstairs  from  his  room  dressed  in 
immaculate  summer  costume.  His  white  clothes  heightening  his 
fair  boyish  beauty,  he  looked  to  her,  as  he  stood  there  in  the 
twilight,  singularly  untouched,  almost  justifying  the  involuntary 
thrill  of  pride  which  went  through  her.  An  expression  in  his 
face — the  seriousness  new  to  her — vivified  this  novel  impression. 
It  was  as  if  the  long-desired  Arthur  shone  out  for  an  instant,  giving 
her  new  hope.  And  to  increase  the  wonder,  he  lingered  as  if 
wishing  to  talk  to  her  a  little,  finally  seating  himself  not  ungrace- 
fully on  the  porch  steps  at  her  feet. 

She  was  afraid  to  speak  lest  she  should  break  the  spell.  They 
had  never  in  all  their  lives  conversed  leisurely.  Her  snatches  of 
talk  with  her  son  had  always  given  her  the  sensation  of  being  out 
of  breath. 

He  looked  up  at  her  now,  a  certain  shyness  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Mother,  what  do  you  think  of  Anita  Livingstone  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  his  question  for  a  moment.  She  dropped 
her  knitting  in  her  endeavor  to  fix  her  mind  wholly  upon  the  gypsy- 
like girl,  with  dark,  decided  beauty,  evoked  by  the  name  he  had 
uttered.  The  Livingstones  were  an  old  Dellford  family,  but  Anita's 
mother  had  been  Spanish.  The  girl  herself  had  never  seemed  quite 
a  part  of  the  innocuous  Dellford  society,  being  too  impulsive,  too  sure 
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in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  too  emotional.  Pauline  had  seen  little  of 
her,  but  on  the  rare  occasions  when  Anita  had  flashed  before  her 
vision  a  thrill  of  foreign  memories  was  awakened  in  her.  The 
dark,  young  face  strangely  recalled  aspects  of  Florence ;  the  high 
frescoed  rooms;  lofty  balconies  swung  above  narrow  streets; 
a  towered  city  lying  enchanted  under  a  gold  moon  like  a 
king's  platter  from  an  Etruscan  tomb;  strange  summer  mid- 
nights when  rich  voices,  as  out  of  some  opera,  broke  in  upon  hci 
first  sleep. 

"What  do  I  think  of  Anita  Livingstone?  Why,  she  seems 
like  a  very  nice  girl." 

He  smiled,  hts  perceptions  already  sharpened  by  the  first  serious 
emotion  of  his  life. 

"She's  a  good  deal  more  than  that,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
"She  makes  the  others  seem — seem  like  Longfellow  after  you've 
been  reading  Calderon." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Wherever  did  you  heai  of  Calderon  ?  " 

He  laughed,  a  little  awkwardly. 

"We've  been  reading  him  together." 

"Isn't  this  recent,  Arthur?" 

"The  last  six  weeks.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  been  blind.  I 
simply  didn't  sec  her." 

"Had  she  seen  you?" 

"She  sees  everybody.  She  knows  her  Dellford  almost  as  well 
as  her  Spain." 

"  Her  Spain  I     She  has  never  been  there,  has  she  ?  " 

"In  spirit  all  her  life,  I  should  think.  She  adores  everything 
Spanish.  She  wants  to  go  back  to  her  mother's  people  some  day. 
She  doesn't  fit  in  Dellford." 

The  mother  was  silent,  wondering  if  this  handsome,  forcible 
girl  could  really  care  for  Arthur.  That  he  cared  for  her  was  written 
in  the  odd  expression  of  his  face  annulling  his  purposeless  years. 
What  had  Anita  and  Calderon  said  to  him — this  boy  whose  ears' 
were  keenest  for  the  language  of  the  race-course?  Was  his  new- 
born interest  a  passing  emotion,  or  the  beginning  of  a  nobler 
continuity  of  life  ? 

She  leaned  forward  and  put  her  hand  timidly  on  his  shoulder. 

"Does  she  care  for  you,  Arthur?" 

"I've  never  dared  ask  her,"  he  hesitated.  "I  don't  want  to 
ask  her  till  I've  cleared  up  the  past." 

The  old  apprehension  awoke  at  his  words. 

"  Is  there  much  to  clear  up  ? " 
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"Debts,"  he  answered,  a  certain  stolidity  obliterating  the  light 
that  had  shone  in  his  face. 

She  grew  gray  at  the  sound  of  the  word. 

"What  debts?" 

He  rose,  something  of  the  old  awkwardness  in  his  movements. 

"Oh,  I  can't  explain.     Nothing  you  need  worry  over," 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

The  formula  had  at  last  changed.     He  answered  promptly. 

"To  Anita's." 

Despite  the  weight  which  his  confession  of  debt  had  put  upon 
her,  she  had  never  seen  him  depart  with  less  apprehension  in  her 
soul.  For  the  first  time  in  their  Dellford  life  she  knew  just  where 
he  was  going. 

V 

The  weeks  that  followed,  being  unusually  empty  of  concern 
for  Arthur — who  seemed  more  serious,  more  reasonable  than  she 
had  ever  known  him — the  old  haunting  misery  of  her  love  for  Robert 
came  back  to  her,  sharpened  by  his  very  kindness,  his  friendship  of 
service.  Though  they  met  in  a  kind  of  sunless  atmosphere,  it 
seemed  to  her  sometimes  as  if  a  shaft  of  intense  light  were  about  to 
break  through  the  mist  of  her  long  bewilderment,  bringing  her  out 
into  clear,  sure  day.  But  she  feared  that  she  would  always  have 
his  kindness,  never  his  forgiveness. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  was  living  in  more  seriousness  of  spirit  than 
his  role  of  successful  wooer  justified.  Something  appeared  to  have 
crushed  out  his  old  buoyancy,  annulled  his  old  carelessness.  There 
were  days  when  he  looked  middle-aged.  Lines  of  worry  marked 
his  clear,  childish  brow.  He  had  long  fits  of  silence,  was  occasion- 
ally irritable ;  but  it  seemed  to  the  mother  more  the  irritability  of 
the  overworked  business  man  than  the  old  boyish  querulousness. 
There  were  signs  that  Arthur  was  growing  up. 

She  was  sitting  alone  one  evening  when  the  door  of  the  library 
opened  and  he  entered,  transfigured  as  at  that  other  time  with  a 
light  which  was  like  a  high  light  on  his  strongest  features,  leaving  in 
shadow  all  signs  of  weakness.  As  he  stood  before  her  in  the  pause 
before  speaking,  he  seemed  almost  pathetically  fine  and  happy,  as  if 
in  possession  for  an  instant  of  what  by  the  laws  of  hia  character  he 
inevitably  must  surrender. 

"  Mother,  I've  brought  Anita  I    She  has  promised  to  marry  me." 

There,  from  the  dark  background  of  the  hall,  emerged  a  young 
woman,  who  seemed  in  every  line  of  her  dark,  clear-cut  face  to  pos- 
sess permanently  what  was  only  loaned  to  her  lover  for  a  glorified 
:  strength,  confidence,  sureness  of  purpose. 
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These  qualities  she  embodied,  but  her  temporary  r 
shy,  aimost  appealing,  as  she  held  out  a  strong,  lean,  brown  hand  to 
Pauline. 

"Will  you  give  Arthur  to  me?"  she  said,  and  there  was  in  her 
voice  to  Pauline  a  strange  echo  of  her  own  maternal  care,  as  if 
the  roles  of  protector  and  protected  were  in  these  two  to  be 
reversed. 

Yet  of  the  girl's  love  for  him,  unworthy  as  he  might  be  of  it, 
there  was  no  doubt.  Her  dark  olive  face  was  all  alight  with 
romance,  awakening  in  Pauline  a  strange,  sad  envy. 

She  drew  the  girl  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"I  am  so  glad  it  has  come  out  as  Arthur  and  I  desired  it." 

She  took  her  son's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  the  three  stood 
together  a  moment,  feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  hour  in  their 
quickened  pulses.     Then  the  pallor  in  Anita's  face  changed  to  rose. 

"  We  think  we  ought  to  be  very  happy,  Arthur  and  1 ;  and 
we're  going  to  a  real  castle  in  Spain  some  day,"  she  added  gaily. 

"  Tell  me  of  your  mothef.     I  never  saw  her." 

"O,  mayl?" 

"Anita's  mother  was  of  noble  birth,"  Arthur  proudly  said. 

"  I've  heard  she  was  very  beautiful.     You  inherit  her  beauty." 

The  girl  blushed,  unfeigned  pleasure  in  her  clear,  direct  look. 

"  I  will  bring  a  miniature  of  her  to  show  you.  I  want  Arthur 
to  care  for  my  people  over  seas.     I  am  teaching  him  Spanish." 

She  sat  down  beside  Pauline,  clasping  the  matron's  pink,  soft 
hand  in  her  dark,  nervous  one.  Arthur  watching  them  with  full 
contentment,  listened  to  their  conversation  which,  unconscious 
though  he  was  of  it,  held  its  note  of  mutual  comprehension,  as  if 
these  two  women  who  loved  him  knew  that  each  knew  his  faults 
and  weaknesses.  The  difierence  was  in  Anita's  deeper  confidence, 
profounder  hope.  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  Pauline  to 
have  mastered  the  art  of  living,  yet  she  was  glad  and  sure  like  those 
who  have  not  lived. 

In  this  warm  atmosphere  of  youthful  love  Pauline  herself 
seemed  to  take  on  a  little  of  the  sparkle  of  girlhood.  Arthur 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  so  roused,  so  entertained. 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  happy  talk  a  visitor  was  announced. 
Mr,  Caldwell  wished  to  speak  with  Mrs.  Parkes.  He  was  waiting 
in  the  drawing  room. 

"  Don't  go,  Anita,"  Pauline  said,  "  we  have  so  much  to  say." 
In  her  light-heartedness  she  spoke  as  a  girl  to  a  girl. 

Anita  nodded  brightly,  and  Arthur  looked  his  gay  thanks  for  an 
interruption  which  would  give  her  back  to  him  these  few  r 
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Already,  as  Pauline  turned  to  close  the  door  behind  her,  they  were 
back  in  their  exclusive  happiness. 

She  crossed  the  dimly-lighted  hall  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
2  single  gas  jet  in  the  high,  ponderous,  old-fashioned  chandelier 
made  faint  light  through  the  oval  ground-glass  globe,  revealing  the 
heavy  mahogany  pieces  of  furniture  whose  shining  surfaces  were 
Strangely  suggestive  of  encoffined  things.  Over  the  mantel  Paul- 
ine's father,  in  a  righteous  stiffness  never  his  in  his  kindly  lifetime, 
looked  down  from  his  painted  velvet  armchair.  Facing  this  portrait 
Robert  Marlowe  stood,  with  a  strangely  troubled  look  which  drew 
her  thoughts  for  an  instant  back  to  a  crisis  of  the  past. 

He  did  not  smile  as  she  greeted  him,  but  he  took  her  hand  in 
a  firm  grasp.  She  read  pity  and  concern  in  his  eyes,  and  knew 
instinctively  that  he  had  come  to  speak  of  her  son. 

"Is  it  Arthur?"  she  whispered  in  faint,  frightened  tones. 

He  knit  his  brows ;  was  silent. 

"You've  come  to  tell  me  something  about  Arthur.  Ol  1  see 
it  in  your  face." 

"  I'd  give  much  to  spare  you." 

The  words  echoed  back  to  another  scene.  The  chill  of  a 
horrible  logic  stiffened  her  poor  plaintive  features  even  in  their  ner- 
vous working.  Then  it  had  been  Robert's  father.  Was  it  now 
to  be  her  son  ? 

"Don't  spare  me!  1  don't  deserve  to  be  spared.  I  never 
spared  you," 

The  cry  of  anguish  in  her  voice  summed  up  for  him  the  secret 
misery  of  her  years.  He  knew  then  that  her  deadness  was  the 
deadness  of  remorse. 

"Pauline,"  he  said  gently,  "let  me  say  first  that  what  you 
speak  of  was  long  ago  forgiven." 

She  forgot  Arthur,  rising  on  that  word  as  on  wings. 

"You  forgive  me." 

"I  forgave  you,  dear." 

"Would  God  I  could  forgive  myself  I  " 

"You  will  have  to  forgive  both  yourself  and  Arthur." 

"Arthur!  Yes.  What  has  he  done?  Has  he,  too,  repaid 
your  kindness  in  the  coin  of  the  mother's  treachery?" 

"Pauline,"  his  voice  was  stern,  "cease  from  this.  Not 
treachery — the  boy  is  kindly,  but  he  has  drifted  into  trouble.  He 
needed  money  for  the  races,  I  suppose,  and " 

"He  took  it  from  the  bank,"  she  finished;  a  strange  calm 
suddenly  possessing  her,  giving  her  the  proud  look  of  the  girl  he  had 
first  loved. 
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"Yes,  he  took  it  from  the  bank." 

She  drew  herself  up.     Her  weakni 
an  old  tattered   garment.     Invested  with  i 
faced  him. 

"  How  much  did  he  take  ? " 

"About  five  thousand  dollars  in  all,  of  which  to  our  knowl- 
edge he  has  replaced  about  six  hundred.  To  his  mind  I  suppose  it 
was — a  loan." 

"No,  he  is  a  thief." 

"Hush!     It's  a  hard  word." 

"  I  will  say  it.  Did  I  spare  your  father  ?  I  will  not  spare  my 
son," 

"  But  I  wish  to  spare  the  mother,"  he  said  with  quiet  authority. 
"And  to  spare  you  I  have  made  your  boy  my  debtor,  and  not  the 
bank's — criminal.  1  have  seen  the  directors.  I  have  repaid  to  the 
bank  the  forty-five  hundred.  They  have — we  have  agreed  to  dis- 
miss him  quietly  because  he  is  your  son,  and  John  Marlowe's 
grandson." 

"You  may  spare  him" — her  voice  was  low,  deep,  authorita- 
tive— "but  I  will  not.  Did  I  spare  you?  Did  my  judgment  spare 
your  father?  I  have  slunk  through  life.  I  will  pay  now — pay  to 
the  uttermost  farthing."     She  turned  towards  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"To  Arthur." 

"Where  is  hcF" 

"In  the  room  across  the  hall  with  Anita  Livingstone.  She 
must  know." 

She  waited  for  no  further  word,  crossing  the  hall  with  a  quick, 
sure  step.  He  followed,  wondering  at  the  sudden,  sharp  play  of 
steel,  the  gleam  of  it  flashing  back  over  the  years  to  the  night  when 
it  had  cut  her  life  from  his.  Now  the  sword  was  turned  against 
herself  and  her  own. 

She  threw  open  the  door,  stood  on  the  threshold  a  pale,  dis- 
senting figure  in  the  rose-light  with  which  the  room  seemed  almost 
literally  filled.  Caldwell,  with  a  curious  neutrality  in  his  face,  was 
just  behind  her. 

The  vivid  look,  transforming  Arthur  into  a  strong,  new  crea- 
ture— the  look  which  throughout  the  evening  had  suggested  that  a 
higher  curiosity  concerning  life  than  ever  before  had  penetrated 
his  vague  consciousness — was  instantly  changed  as  his  mother's 
eyes  met  his;  changed,  however,  without  loss  of  intensity.  He 
became  as  grave  as  he  had  been  gay. 

Anita  glanced   from  mother  to  son  with  brilliant,  searching 
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eyes.  It  was  she  who  broke  the  strange,  echoing  silence  which 
Pauline's  reappearance  had  created. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  with  Arthur  ?  " 

"  1  particularly  wish  to  speak  with  Arthur." 

Again  the  swift  look  from  mother  to  son,  then  to  Robert 
Caldwell,  the  negativity  of  his  face  now  broken  through  with 
positive  reluctance,  with  protest. 

"Shalllgo?" 

"  No,  remain  please,"  Pauline's  measured  voice  brought  out. 
"What  I  have  to  say  you,  above  all  others,  should  hear." 

Then  Arthur  spoke,  his  voice  hard  and  husky,  but  with  a 
quality  of  firmness  in  it  which  seemed  to  express  further,  and  to 
emphasize,  the  odd  vivid  look  in  his  face. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  know  what 
Mr.  Caldwell  has  told  you — that  I  have  used  the  bank's  money." 

For  an  instant  Pauline's  face  lighted,  as  if  with  gratitude 
that  he  had  taken  the  words  from  her  lips  pronouncing  a  judgment 
over  which  the  maternal  voice  might  well  have  broken.  Then  the 
stern  mood,  born  of  her  desire  to  atone  to  the  man  at  her  side, 
rendered  her  again  impersonal,  unwavering. 

"  You  have,  it  seems,  stolen  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  bank.     You  know  the  penalty  of  the  crime  ? ' ' 

He  was  silent.     He  moved  a  little  nearer  to  Anita. 

"You  know  the  penalty  of  the  crime  ?" 

"You  are  cruel!"  Anita's  bell-like  voice  rang  out  of  an 
astonishment  of  which  this  news  was  less  the  cause  than  the 
mother's  inexplicable  attitude.  Pauline  seemed  to  the  girl  a 
show-woman  exhibiting  a  deformity  with  callous  indiSerence. 

"  Arthur,  is  this  true  ?" 

The  soul  of  the  young  man  seemed  to  die  before  them,  but 
the  rigid  body  still  retained  that  unaccustomed  dignity  which  had 
seemed  prophetic  of  an  ampler  life. 

He  turned  pleading  eyes  to  Anita. 

"  Yes,  it's  true,  dear.     I  took  it — before  I  knew  you." 

It  was  the  strongest  plea,  they  felt  instinctively,  that  he  would 
ever  make,  so  thoroughly  identified  with  this  young  girl  were  all  his 
newborn  gropings  toward  better  things. 

Anita  knit  her  brows,  but  Pauline  could  see  that  she  was 
preparing  no  hard  judgment;  rather  seeking,  in  her  clear,  practical 
way,  for  the  right  road  out.  The  mother  saw  this  with  a  certain 
bitterness  of  resentment,  as  if  she  alone  of  all  the  world  of  women 
had  been  untrue  to  a  lover  in  his  hour  of  need.  Anita  was  showing 
to  Robert  Caldwell,  showing  in  the  tremulous  sweetness  of  her 
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mouth,  in  her  picxding  eyes,  in  the  whole  light  of  prophetic  a 
ment  flooding  her  face,  what  a  miserable,  cowardly  spirit  a  girl 
called  Pauline  Marlowe  had  once  betrayed. 

The  mother  again  sought  to  fortify  herself  in  the  midst  of  this 
ruin,  which  seemed  all  hers  and  not  her  son's,  by  magnificent 
judgment  upon  him. 

"Robert  Caldwell  wishes  to  shield  you,  to  make  you  his 
debtor.  He  has  paid  back  the  money  into  the  bank.  I  desire 
above  everything  else  in  the  world,  Arthur,  that  you  should  suffer 
the  full  penalty." 

Anita  looked  searchingfy  at  Pauline,  then  took  Arthur's  hand 
The  young  man  raised  his  face  to  Robert's,  meeting  his  eyes  squarely 
and  hopefully, 

"  Is  this  true,  sir? — that  you  have  taken  on  yourself  ray " 

"  Debt,"  Robert  added  quickly.     "  Yes,  Arthur." 

"  It  is "  Arthur  looked  at  his  mother,  "  a  theft — but,  sir, 

it  was  not  so  in  intention.  1  meant  to  pay  back — but  I  lost  race 
after  race — kept  taking  a  little  more,  hoping  to  wipe  all  out  in  one 
great  stroke.  I'm  willing  " — his  grasp  on  Anita's  hand  tightened — 
"I'm  willing  to  go  to  jail,  to  pay  my  penalty." 

The  girl's  voice  rang  out  in  sweet,  importunate  pleading. 

"  Ah,  no,  Mr.  Caldwell,  not  that  I  You  say  you've  paid  in  the 
money.  We'll  sign  a  note  for  it.  We'll  go  somewhere — we'll  go 
out  West,  work  and  toil  together  to  pay  back  every  penny,  and 
with  interest.     Will  we  not,  Arthur?" 

The  old  light  of  transfiguration  shone  through  the  gaunt  lines 
of  care  in  the  young  man's  face. 

"  Sir,  I  am  ready  to  pay  any  penalty,  but  if  you  will  let  me  do 
this  it  will  seem  like  heaven's  own  mercy  to  me." 

"I  will  let  you  do  it." 

Arthur  turned  to  Anita. 

"And  you  are  willing,  knowing  what  you  do,  to  stand  by  me?" 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said  simply. 

Anger,  as  inexplicable  to  the  youthful  pair  as  it  was  clear  to 
Robert  Caldwell,  filled  Pauline's  face — anger  that  she  was  thus 
robbed  of  her  atonement. 

Robert  had  followed  her  anguished  moods  throughout  this 
interview,  waiting,  it  seemed  to  him,  as  one  might  wait  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  purgatorial  hill  for  the  last  purification  of  the  upward 
laboring  soul.  The  light  of  the  purifying,  transforming  fire  was  in 
her  face  now. 

"Your  way  is  made  easy,"  she  cried,  "  your  burdens  are  carried 
by  others.     What  of  the  great,  innocent  souls  who  bear  the  sins  of 
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many!     You  take  money  that  is  not  your  own,  yet  you  suffer 
nothing  I  " 

"  But  I  did  suffer,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  did  you  intend  to  do  about  it?"  she  questioned 
harshly.     "  Would  you  have  told  Anita  7  " 

He  knit  his  brows. 

"  I'll  tell  the  truth.     I  did  not  intend  to  tell  her.     I  have  been 
negotiating  with  a  New  York  broker  for  the  loan  of  the  sum.     I 
was  trying  to  transform  a — theft  into  a  debt." 
You  get  off  easily." 

"Why  are  you  so  horrible  to  him,"  Anita  cried.  "  Can't  you 
see  he  suffers !  " 

Her  dark,  intense  face  looked  her  belief  in  the  unnaturalnegs 
of  Pauline's  maternity.     Robert  Caldwell  raised  his  hand. 

"Hush,  Anita  I  where  you  don't  understand,  don't  judge." 

The  ice  about  the  mother's  heart  melted  at  the  words.  A 
white  light  crept  up  her  face  as  if  she  stood  in  that  dawn,  under 
that  sky,  which  is  aloof  from  all  human  justification. 

"She  shall  understand.  I  will  tell  her,"  she  said  gently. 
"Years  ago,  Anita,  1  was  engaged  to  Robert  Caldwell;  1  broke  the 
engagement  because  of  his  father's  misfortune.  1  could  not  share 
disgrace,  even  vicarious  disgrace.  I  had  not  your  brave  and  true 
spirit.     Can  you  not  sec  now  why  I  would  not  spare  Arthur?" 

The  girl  was  silent  for  a  moment.  As  she  gazed  at  Pauline 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes  was  dimmed. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said. 

"It  is  I  who  need  forgiveness." 

She  turned  wearily  away,  signing  to  the  lovers  to  go  back  to 
their  own  world,  closing  the  door  upon  them  before  she  faced 
Robert  in  the  dimly-lighted  hail.  In  his  eyes  she  read  a  cry  to  her, 
but  she  steeled  herself  against  it. 

"  I  am  judged — judged  by  my  son,  by  my  daughter,  by  life 
itself;  judged,  yet  incapable  of  atoning.  Robert,  if  I  could  only 
atone  I ' ' 

"  Pauline,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"You  know  I  do." 
I  love  you — have  always  loved  you.     Is  there  more  to  be 
said  ?     Let  us  live  out  our  lives  together  1 " 

As  two  who  might  meet  in  the  fairest  country,  purged  from 
the  dishonors  of  the  earthly  warfare,  they  gazed  into  eacn  other's 
eyes,  while  the  years  receded  and  an  eternal  vista  opened.  Then 
hand  in  hand  they  crossed  the  hall  together,  going  quietly  into  the 
path  of  their  recovered  destiny. 
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The  Eternal  Feminine 

It  is  no  longer  unfashionable  for  a 
woman  to  earn  her  own  living.  The 
columns  of  the  press  have  over  and  over 
again  contained  stories  of  how  women  of 
title  arc  carrying  on  husincsses,  usually,  I 
am    glad    to  say,  with  complete   success. 

In  France  they  have  less  nonsense  than 
we  have  in  the  affairs  of  dailj'  life,  and 
especially  where  women  are  concerned. 
Indeed,  woman  holds  in  France  a  position 
which  is  utterly  unlike  her  place  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  That  nation, 
BO  absurdly  dubbed  frivolous  by  those  who 
do  not  know  her,  is  really  one  of  the  most 
industrious  nations  in  the  world,  and  idle- 
ness is  held  to  be  a  vice  with  women  as 
with  men.  Even  the  tripper  to  Paris 
knows  that  in  every  shop  the  till  is,  and 
the  account  books  are,  in  the  hands  of 
women  ;  and  those  who  know  social  life 
intimately  there  are  aware  that  the  wife 
and  mother  practically  rules  the  household. 

In  America  women  have  not  the  same 
recognized  place  as  workers  as  they  have 
in  France.  The  typical  American  husband 
still  feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  make,  and 
his  wife's  duty  to  spend,  the  money. 
But,  nevertheless,  American  women  are, 
as  a  rule,  very  energetic.  That  terrible 
question  of  servants,  which  vexes  the 
housekeeper  in  all  lands,  is  an  even  more 
difficult  problem  in  America,  and  this  has 
had  the  result  of  making  the  American 
housekeeper  much  more  self-helpful  than 
the  housekeeperof  England.  Manyatime 
one  is  greeted  in  country  districts   by  a 


housekeeper  who  has  evidently  been  brush- 
ing her  own  floor,  and  who  in  a  few 
moments  is  transformed  into  the  smart 
and  graceful  hostess  ready  to  receive  with 
ease  and  dignity  any  visitor.  A  little  table 
which  I  find  in  the  H^trld's  fFori  for 
January  gives  me  a  siartling  idea  of  how 
much  women  have  entered  into  the  occu- 
pations of  men.  For  instance,  take  two 
of  these  items.  Under  the  heading 
"Hunters,  trappers,  guides,  and  scouts" 
— all  occupations  that  would  appear  to  be 
the  proper  pursuit  for  men  exclusively — 
the  number  of  women  employed  is  very 
large.  The  numbers  stand:  Male,  io,o20; 
female,  1,320.  When  it  comes  to  more 
intellectual  pursuits,  the  numbers  approach 
each  other  still  more  closely,  as  thus: 
"Authors  and  scientists":  Male,  3,442; 
female,  a,6l6.— jW.  A.  P. 

Doing  His  Best 

Diana  has  taught  the  twins  that  thun- 
der is  the  voice  of  God,     The  three  were 
tiling  far  from  home  one  afternoon  when 
began  to  utter  their  deep  note 


theh. 
of  1 


Quick,  quick,  children,"  called  Diana; 
"don't  you  hear  the  thunder?  It  says; 
'Go  home,  go  home!  It's  going  to  rain!'  " 
Then  she  took  httle  twin  sister's  hand 
andscurried  along,  while  Nathaniel  brought 
up  a  panting  rear.  Again  and  again  the 
thunder  rumbled  and  muttered.  Each 
time  Nathaniel  looked  impatiently  over 
his  shoulder  and  stumped  on  a  little  faster. 
Finally  an  especially  threatening  roar  burst 
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forth    from    the    sky.      In    exasperation 
Nathaniel  called  out : 

"I  hear  you,  good  Lord;  I  hear  you. 
Can't  you  see  I'm  going  as  fast  as  I 
can?  You  must  'member  that  I'm  only 
(our  'ears  old!"— A/.  P.  B.  in  Harper's 
Mafaxint. 

The  Apostle  of  Pessimism 

Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  impatient 
of  the  low  plane  of  the  modern  stage. 
He  declares  that  "  the  existing  popular 
drama  of  the  day  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  cultivated  people  who  are  ac- 
customed to  use  their  brains  "  ;  and  he 
believes  that  no  regeneration  can  come  so 
long  as  the  drama  of  the  day  is  written 
"  for  the  theatres  instead  of  from  its  own 
inner  necessity."  But  although  he  has  the 
poet's  knack  of  seeing  true,  his  method 
is  not  poetic,  and  poetry  is  not  commonly 
the  result  of  his  intellectual  labor.  He 
spends  no  time  on  faint,  nervous  rhythms 
and  wintry  images.  In  his  plays  he  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  lifting  the  veil 
from  papular  morality  and  holding  up  the 
glass  to  its  distorted  face.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  does  not  greatly  enjoy  this 
somewhat     sruesome     occupation.       His 


work  is  full  of  the  humors  discovered  by 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  critical  duty. 
In  his  drama,  as  in  that  of  the  Japanese 
playwright,  the  comic  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  grave  and  sober ;  the  spiritual  and  the 
ludicrous  have  no  repulsion  for  each  other. 
His  characters  arc  set  in  a  sharp,  strong 
noonday,  dazzling  to  the  unaccustomed 
eye.  Nor  is  he  rebellious  against  the 
conventional  arrangements  of  the  stage. 
"I  have  always  cast  my  plays  in  the 
ordinary  practical  comedy  form  in  use  at 
all  the  theatres,"  he  says,  "and  far  from 
taking  an  unsympathetic  view  of  the 
popular  demand  for  fun,  for  fashionable 
dresses,  for  a  pretty  scene  or  two,  a  little 
music,  and  even  for  a  great  ordering  of 
drinks  by  people  with  an  expensive  air 
from  an  if-possible- comic  waiter,  1  was 
more  than  willing  to  show  that  the  drama 
can  humanize  these  things  as  easily  as 
they,  in  undramatic  hands,  can  dehumanize 
the  drama." — Elixabtth  Luther  Carj  in 
The  Lamp.  

The  Democratic  Policy 

The  two  great  parties  are  fundamentally 
divided  as  to  the  tarifl.  The  Democratic 
party  stands  for  the  principle  that  pro- 
is  a  system  of  taxation,  whereby 
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many  are  robbed  in  order  that  a  few 
may  be  hot- ho  used  by  legislation  into 
artificial  prosperity.  The  method  whereby 
protection"  does  this  is  by  deflecting 
capital  and  labor  from  naturally  profitable 
pursuits  into  pursuits  made  by  legislation 
profitable,  pursuits  which  without  legisla- 
tion wonld  have  been  less  profitable,  or 
perhaps  not  profitable  at  all. 

The  ultimate  goat  of  Democratic  striv- 
ing is  "tariff  for  revenue  only,"  but  in  the 
striving  toward  this  goal  common  sense, 
good  judgment,  and  conservatism  will 
prevail,  and  time  will  enter  as  a  factor. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  an  "ideal 
Democratic  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  would 
consist  in  levying  import  duties  upon  all, 
or  nearly  all,  imports,  dividing  them,  how- 
ever, into  three  classes:  first,  necessaries  of 
life  and  necessaries  of  industries;  secondly, 
comforts;  and  third,  luxuries. 

The  same  great  Democratic  principle  of 
equality  applied  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  give  as  a  result  of  its  application  the 
Democratic  policy  there.  The  Philippine 
Islands  ought  not  to  be  retained  as  a  part 
of  the  American  body  politic,  because, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  population — 
alien  and  inimical  —  they  cannot,  with 
safety  to  our  rule,  be  given  "  equal  oppor- 
tunities" and  subjected  only  to  "equal 
burdens."  A  country  which  has  been 
afflicted,  as  this  has  been,  from  the  landing 
of  the  first  slave-ship  at  Jamestown  down  to 
now,  with  an  apparently  insoluble  race  prob- 
lem ought  never  to  have  annexed  another, 
and,  havingannexcdit.ought  to"un-annex" 
it  just  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  spite  of  all  the 
lessons  of  history,  they  are  to  be  retained 
anyhow,  then  in  their  trade  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  balance  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  regard  to  their  natural 
rights,  they  should  have  "equal  oppor- 
tunities and  equal  burdens"  under  the 
Hag  and  under  the  Constitution.  They 
should  be  permitted  to  grow  rich  as  we 
have  grown  rich  by  sharing  the  magnificent 
benefits  of  free  trade  between  all  parts  of 
the  Union. 

As  to  the  isthmian  canal  question,  the 
Democracy  wants  a  canal.  It  wanted  it, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  within  its 
ranks,  at  Nicaragua,  because  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  that  route  regardless  of  the 
first  cost. 


The  question  of  first  cost  is  a  mere 
bagatelle  in  contrast  with  the  attainment 
of  these  two  great  ends. 

The  Democracy,  however,  is  for  a  canal, 
and  is  willing  to  take  a  canal  at  Panama, 
if  at  all,  because  it  cannot  gee  the  other 
and  because  it  will  do  the  American  navy, 
American  commerce,  and  American  indus- 
try a  vast  deal  of  good  even  if  constructed 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  the  Administration 
has  already  done ;  we  do  not  endorse  it ;  we 
do  not  condone  it. —  yobn  Sharp  WiUiami 
in  Everybads' s  Magaxine. 


Prescience 

Love,  hot  the  burden  of  my  prayer; 

■Twill  not  be  always  thine  lo  woo. 
And  lifeless  fingers  have  no  care 
If  laid  therein  be  rose  or  rue. 

Love,  hear  the  burden  of  my  prayer: 

Give  me  today  lo  hear  thee  vow 
How  dear  my  eyes,  my  lips,  my  hair. 

Nor  nait  for  Death  to  teach  thee  how. 

Love,  hear  rhe  burden  of  my  prayer: 

Lock  me  today  in  thy  embrace! 
Too  late  when  striving  candlea  flare 

To  rain  thy  Itisscs  oo  my  (acel 

Love,  hear  the  burden  of  my  prayer  : 
Walk  with  me  gently  down  the  days, 

Lest  Death  come  on  u»,  unaware, 
And  point  the  paitine  of  the  nays. 
— Rase  MUhPsvierim  Goed  Himiiterpiii£. 


Sailing  Made  Safe  and 
SeasicKless 

At  last  the  umbrella,  or  cyclone  sail,  is 
a  reality.  Time  and  again  attempts  have 
been  made  to  construct  a  sail  of  this  kind, 
but  not  until  the  past  summer  have  the 
efforts  been  satisfactory.  The  umbrella 
sail,  which  is  an  English  invention,  is  at- 
tracting attention  of  yachtsmen  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  With  this  type  of  sail  a 
small  boat,  which  could  not  safely  carry  to 
exceed  200  square  feet  of  canvas  with  an 
ordinary  rig,  can  carry  360  square  feet 
without  danger. 

In  fact,  the  risk  of  being  capsized  is 
therefore  practically  removed,  while  the 
increased  speed  of  the  boat  Is  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  her  canvas. 
.  .  .  The  original  boat  put  in  service  this 
year  at  Cowes,  England,  is  only  17  feet  on 
the  water-line,  but  carries  an  umbrella  sail 
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THE  UMBRELLA  OR  CYCLONE  SAIL  IN  ACTION 


which  measures  30  feet  horizontally,  and 
16  feet  up  and  down.  The  sail  also  serves 
as  an  immense  awning.  The  American 
Shiphuildtr  says  the  chief  feature  of  the 
cyclone  sail,  which  is  practically  a  large 
umbrella,  is  that  the  wind  pressure  on  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  to  incline  the  boat. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  pull  of  the  sail  is  at 
right  angles  to  its  mean  surface — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  of  the  mast. 

In  other  words,  it  may  be  described  as  a 
kite  held  "by  a  rigid  string.  If  the  mast 
were  stepped  quite  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
boat,  it  is  evident  that  the  sail  would  lift 
the  lee  side  and  so  list  the  boat  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  if  the  mast  were  stepped  on  the 
weather  side,  lifting  the  weather  side  of 
the  boat,  it  would  necessarily  list  the  boat 
to  leeward.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  is 
some  certain  point — which  happens  to  he 
slightly  on  the  lee  side  of  the  centre  line — 
at  which,  if  the  mast  is  stepped,  there  will 
be  no  tendency  for  rhe  wind  to  careen  the 
boat  at  all.  When  actually  sailing  in  the 
boat,  the  only  way  in  which  one  is  aware 


of  a  puff  of  wind  is  by  noticing  that,  the 
boat  travels  faster,  and  experiencing  a 
slight  sensation  similar  to  that  coming 
from  the  acceleration  of  the  engines  in  a 
steamer.  For  sailing  with  the  wind  in 
different  directions  to  the  boat,  the  whole 
mast  and  sail  are  rotated  by  means  of  a 
turn-table,  to  which  the  mast  is  attached, 
and  the  mast  is  elevated  and  lowered  by 
means  of  two  tackles.  There  is  also  a 
balance-weight,  which  helps  to  elevate  the 
mast  and  balance  its  dead  weight. 

The  Thornycrofts,  the  great  English 
boat-builders,  are  experimenting  in  the 
expectation  that  the  umbrella  sail  can  be 
adapted  to  rowboats,  canoes,  and  other 
small  craft. — Popular  Mechanics. 


"  Business  is  Business " 

I  have  sold  goods  overaquartcr  century. 
During  that  time  I  have  traveled  at  least 
fifteen  thousand  miles  a  year,  and  in  one 
year    it    was    over    forty  | " 
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I  go  only  to  the  large  cities,  and  sec  only 
the  targe  trade.  There  are  railroads  and 
large  companies  to  which  I  cannot  sell  ■ 
because  I  will  not  buy  the  purchasing 
agents.  How  do  I  know  ?  By  many 
little  things  which  make  me  morally  sure 
oi  it,  so  sure  that  there  are  large  users 
whom  I  never  call  on.  This  has  culmin- 
ated in  one  or  two  rare  instances  by  buyers 
asking  me  for  a  commission.  I  have  seen 
purchasing  agents  on  salaries  of  $2,000 
and  $3,000  grow  very  rich.  This  is  all  I 
can  vouch  for  on  personal  knowledge,  as 
I  have  never  bribed  a  man  to  buy,  and 
our  company  docs  not  allow  it. 

My  friend  Jones  had  an  understanding 
with  his  house  that  he  could  draw  up  to 
$30,000  a  year  without  explanation  as  to 
how  it  was  spent.  The  head  of  the  con- 
cern was  worth  millions,  and,  of  course, 
they  did  a  large  business.  The  goods 
they  dealt  in  do  not  sell  to  municipal 
governments  or  to  the  railroads,  but  to 
the  large  jobbing  trade. 


THE  NAPOLEON  OF  FINANCE 
An  Englith  Praphtcy  af  Mtrgan't  WaUrltt 


It  has  been  a  common  remark  in  the 
West  that  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  rail- 
road would   become  rich  on  a  salary  of 
$2,000  or  $3,000.   They  have  been  known 
to  build  $25,000  houses  out  of  the  surplus- 
age  of    one   year's   income.      The   vice- 
president  of  a  car  manufacturing  company 
told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  he  did  the 
bulk  of  the  selling  for  his  company,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  his  orders  were  got  by 
bribing  the   purchasing  agents  and    occa- 
sionally   the    president    or   vice-president. 
Sealskin  sacks   to   the  wives  were  a  not 
uncommon  method.     In  one  case  it  was 
a  tine    horse   and  carriage ;    in  another  a 
yacht.     The  treasurer  of  another  company 
dealing  in  railroad  supplies  told  me  how, 
before  he  went  to  a  neighboring  city,  he 
invariably    sent    his   own    personal    check 
(not    his   company's,  because  that  would 
not  look  well)  to  the  purchasing  agent  of 
one  of  the  largest  systems  on  this  conti- 
nent.    This  man,  now  dead,  was  a  fine- 
looking,  white-haired  Scotchman,  elder  in 
the    Presbyterian    Church,     and 
universally  respected.     When  the 
salesman  got  there  he  went  through 
the  railroad's  supply  stock,  made 
up  the  order,  and  fixed  the  prices. 
He  remarked,  with  a  wink,  that 
his    company    did    not    lose    any 
money  even   if    they  had   paid  a 
thousand  dollars  before  each  trip. 
These  checks  were  never  acknowl- 
edged and  nothing  was  said.    They 
ranged  from  $500  to  $1,000  each 
time,    and     my    friend    shrewdly 
remarked  that  once  or  twice  when 
the  checks  had   been    small   the 
order  had  been  cut  short   before 
finished,     and     the     benevolent, 
white-haired  old  purchasing  agent 
had  remarked  that  he  had  to  give 
so  and  so,  mentioning  a  rival  firm, 
a  little  of  his  business,  you  know. 
After    these    gentle    hints    larger 
checks  were  sent,    and   the  rival 
did  not  get  a  smell  of  the  business, 
no  matter  how  low  his  prices  were. 
This  corruption  extends  down 
to  the  smallest  details  of    buying 
and  selling,  where  the  buyer  is  not 
buying  for    his   own  use  but   for 
-*iT«r»      some   one  else.      Thus   the  milk 
dealers    in   New  York    complain 
that  it  is  impossible  to^serve  the 
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people  in  flats  without  bribing  the  janitor. 
If  he  is  not  bribed,  something  always 
happens  to  cause  complaints. 

And  it  runs  all  the  way  up  the  gamut 
to  what  Judge  Grosscup  calls  the  "  incor- 
porated dishonesty"  of  the  shipbuilding 
trust,  engineered  by  a  Schwab  and  a 
Morgan. —  Tht  Prttident  »/  a  Large  Cor- 
ptratkn  in  Thi  fVarld  Ta-Day. 


For  the  Over* Inquisitive 

Beside  a  clock  in  a  grocery  appears  the 
following  gentle  hint : 

THIS    IS   A    CLOCK  1 

IT    IS    RUNNING. 

IT    IS   STANDARD   TIME. 

IT   IS   RIGHT. 

IT  IS  SET   EVERY   DAY. 

NOW   KEEP  YOUR   MOUTH   SHUT  I 
This  is  not  the  best  advice  possible  for 
the    proprietor   of    a   grocery.  —  Mahin's 
Magatint. 

"Automatic  Drawings" 

"Automatisms"  have  recently 
been  made  a  frequent  topic  of 
investigation  by  psychologists;  and 
although  the  exact  reason  why 
some  persons  have  them  and 
others  do  not  remains  as  little 
explained  as  does  the  precise  char- 
acter and  content  which  they  may 
afiect  in  a  given  individual,  yet  we 
are  now  so  well  acquainted  with 
their  variety  that  we  can  class 
them  under  familiar  types. 

The  rudiment  of  all  the  motor- 
automatisms  seems  to  be  the 
tendency  of  our  muscles  to  act 
out  any  performance  of  which  we 
may  thinlc.  They  do  so  without 
deliberate  intention,  and  often 
without  awareness  on  our  part — 
as  where  one  swings  a  ring  by  a 
thread  in  a  glass  and  finds  that  it 
strikes  the  number  of  times  of 
which  we  think;  or  as  when  we 
play  the  willing  game,  and,  laying 
our  hands  on  the  blindfolded  '  per- 
cipient," involuntarily  guide  him 
by  our  checking  or  encouraging 
pressure  until  he  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  object  which  is  hid. 


A  certain  man,  C.  H.  P.,  married,  fifty 
years  old,  made  his  living  as  a  bookkeeper 
until  the  autumn  of  1901,  when  he  frac- 
tured his  spine  in  an  elevator  accident. 
Since  the  accident  he  has  been  incapable 
of  carrying  on  his  former  occupation.  For 
several  years  previous  to  the  accident  auto- 
matic hand-movements,  twitchings,  etc., 
had  occurred,  but  having  no  familiarity 
with  automatic  phenomena  Mr.  P.  thought 
they  were  mere  nervousness,"  and  dis- 
couraged them.  He  thinks  the  "draw- 
ing" would  have  come  earlier  had  he 
understood  the  premonitory  symptoms  and 
taken  a  pencil  into  bis  hand.  The  hand- 
movements  grew  more  marked  a  few 
months  after  the  elevator  accident,  but 
Mr.  P.  can  see  no  definite  reason  for 
ascribing  to  the  accident  any  part  in  their 
production.  They  were  converted  into 
definite  movements  of  drawing  by  an  ex- 
hibition which  he  witnessed.  The  account 
which  follows  is  in  Mr.  P.'s  own  words: 


"A  FELLOW  OF  INFrNITE  CHEST 
Drawn  hj  V.  Jt 
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"The  style  of  design  which  mj'  hand 
draws  is  strange  to  me.  I  have  never 
observed  anything  like  it  anywhere. 
Neither  do  I  know  of  any  influence,  sug- 
gestive  or  otherwise,  that  could  have  given 
me  this  power,  with  the  exception  (as  1 
have  stated)  of  having  seen  a  man  make  a 
slight  exhibition  of  automatic  drawing,  but 
this  exhibition  was  long  after  I  had  noticed 
movements  of  my  own  hand.  However, 
that  exhibition  gave  me  the  idea  of  taking 
a  pencil  into  my  hand  to  try  for  results. 
One  point  I  might  state  clearly.  While 
drawing,  my  eyes  are  fastened  intently  on 
the  point  of  the  pencil  in  contact  with  the 
paper,  following  the  course  of  the  pencil 
as  if  they  were  fascinated  by  it.  Of  auto- 
matic writing  I  have  done  little.  Occa- 
sionally the  name  of  a  near  relative  will 
appear,  sometimes  with  figures  attached. 
Sometimes  an  incoherent  sentence  will  be 
commenced,  but  not  finished.  The  name 
and  figures  usually  appear  either  on  a  face 
or  under  or  over  it.  Occasionally  a  word 
or  line  is  written  in  (as  I  suppose)  some 
ancient  language,  under  or  close  to  a  draw- 
ing. I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
what  language  this  is.  Perhaps  it  is,  like 
the  drawings,  imperfect." 

I  saw  Mr.  P.  make  one  drawing.  His 
hand  on  that  occasion  moved  very  slowly  in 
small  circles,  not  leaving  the  paper  till  the 
drawing  had,  as  it  were,  thickened  itself 
up.  He  seemed  to  grow  very  abstracted 
before  the  close  of  the  performance,  but 
on  testing  his  hand  with  a  needle,  it 
showed  no  anesthesia. — Prsfisssr  fVilliam 
James  in  The  Papular  Science  Monthly. 


Leave  the  exit  doora  alone; 

Swinging  (hem  about. 
Just  to  see  if  they  will  work. 

Wears  the  hinges  out. 
Suppose  the  lights  get  working  hard. 


Win 


vilJ  all  g 


:  hot; 


Coats  an  anful  lot. 
Keep  the  crowd  all  streaming  in, 

Chaie  'em  in  by  gucM, 
All  must  pay  to  get  inside— 
That's  what  makes  success. 
— Jamei  Manlague  in  TAe  Hetv  Tart  Jturmal. 

School 

The  Cranbray  School  for  Boys. 

All  the  Distractions. 

Healthy.  In  seventy-five  years  not  a 
single  pupil  has  died  from  overstudy. 

Democratic.  Out  of  thirty-seven  boys 
killed  at  football  last  year,  only  fifteen 
were  sons  of  fathers  worth  more  than 
fifty  millions.  Other  distinctions  bestowed 
with  equal  disregard  for  family  connections. 

Military  Drill.  There  is  nothing  like 
our  military  drill  to  impart  the  precision 
and  cruelty  necessary  to  success  in  modern 
life.— ii/«.  

The  French  Industrial  System 

At  times  the  French  workman  exerts 
an  almost  superhuman  amount  of  energy. 
Bur  at  other  times  he  relapses  into  a  state 
of  sloth  and  carelessness  which  it  is  diffi- 


Song  of  the  Box  Office 

Shove  'em  in,  crowd  'em  In; 

Cord  'em  in  the  aisles. 
Jam  'em  in  the  orchestra. 

Heap  'em  up  in  piles. 
Pack  'em  in  the  galleries. 

Crowd  'em  high  and  low, 
All  must  pay,  and  money  makes 

Ev'ry  show  a  "  "     " 


Nev 


Commonly  ofliciais  are 

Easy  memo  "fa." 
Fire?     Maybe.     Let  it  come, 

We  are  well  secured  ; 
Everything  inside  of  the 

Theatre's  insured. 
Ram  'em  in,  jam  'em  in, 

Till  the  scats  are  sold, 


SAVE  THE  HINGES  I 
Cartnn  by  MeCuUhtait 
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cult  to  imagine.  He  is  very  restless  and 
continually  changing  his  employment ; 
the  French  law  as  to  the  giving  of 
characters,  which  is  very  severe  on  the 
employer,  enables  him  to  do  this  with 
ease.  A  character  means  nothing  in 
France,  and  it  is  equally  easy  for  a  bad 
"hand"  to  obtain  work  as  for  a  good 
one.  Moreover,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  continual  shifting,  there  are  usually 
plenty  of  vacancies  ;  things  are  kept  on 
the  move,  so  to  ^>eak ;  manufacturers 
are  in  constant  need  of  hands,  and  are 
often  obliged  to  recruit  from  a  body  of 
men  who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  their  particular  branch.  The  effect  of 
this  on  the  output  of  wares  is  disastrous. 
Goods  are  often  delivered  in  a  shameful 
condition,  the  carelessness  of  employees 
about  to  leave  and  the  inexperience  of 
new  hands  are  evidenced  by  some  glaring 
defect.  What  is  true  of  the  simple  work- 
man is  true  also  of  all  in  the  industrial 
scale.  Warehousemen  and  packers,  clerks, 
foremen,  and  managers  are  all  tainted  with 
unbusinesslike  habits,  and  a  purchaser's 
order  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  this 
incapacity.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
surest  that  the  French  are  not  indus- 
trious; that  would  be  entirely  untrue; 
but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  the  field 
of  manufacture  they  have  but  small  capa- 
bilities. Agriculture  in  one  form  or  another 
is  their  principal  occupation,  and  a  love  of 
this  pursuit  is  characteristic  of  the  whole 
nation.  Many  commercial  men  at  the 
point  at  which  they  might  develop  their 
businesses  into  great  undertakings  abandon 
them ;  they  are  satisfied  with  a  small 
fortune,  and  retire  into  the  country, 
where,  on  some  small  holding,  they  indulge 
in  the  passion  of  their  lives — the  culture 
of  the  soil.  This  change  of  direction  adds 
another  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
industrial  efficiency.— 7»<  If^erld'j  fVork 
{English  tdititn). 


Why  the  Sky  is  Blue 

The  blue  color  of  the  sky  on  a  clear 
day  is  familiar  to  all.  And  yet  how  many 
have  considered  the  source  of  this  delicate 
mantle  of  azure  which  nature  spreads  over 
the  dome  of  the  heavens?  Newton's 
study  of  the  color  of  the  sky  was  a  part 
of  the  brilliant  optical  experiments  which 


he  finished  about  the  year  1675.  While 
absorbed  in  these  labors,  during  the  year 
1666,  the  young  philosopher  admitted  a 
beam  of  sunlight  into  his  chamber  through 
a  small  aperture  in  the  window  shutter. 
On  passing  it  through  a  triangular  prism  of 
glass  he  produced  the  famous  experiment 
of  colors,  leading  at  once  to  the  solar  spec* 
trum;  and  when  this  spectrum  was  again 
passed  through  a  reversed  prism  he  pro- 
duced white  light.  He  used  soap  hubbies 
as  the  most  practical  means  of  getting  films 
of  water  of  the  requisite  thinness,  and 
studied  the  colors  which  they  exhibit. 

It  is  welt  known  that  under  the  action 
of  gravity  the  water  composing  such  a  thin 
shell  tends  to  run  down  on  all  sides,  so 
that  the  walls  of  the  bubble  grow  thin  at 
the  top  and  thicken  toward  the  bottom. 
After  a  time  the  bubble  becomes  so  thin 
at  the  top  that  further  (low  of  water  from 
this  point  can  hardly  take  place,  and  finally 
the  bubble  bursts.  But  before  this  last 
stage  is  reached  a  degree  of  thinness  in 
the  walls  of  the  bubble  is  attained  which 
causes  it  to  glow  with  brilliant  iridescent 
colors.  Newton  noticed  that  on  top  of 
the  thin  bubble  illuminated  by  white  sky 
light  a  black  spot  is  formed ;  with  increase 
of  thickness  downward  from  this  point  on 
all  sides,  a  red  band  next  appears,  then  a 
blue  one ;  then  again,  red  and  blue,  red  and 
blue,  and  so  on;  the  colors  showing  more 
extremes  of  red  and  purple  in  the  higher 
orders.  This  blue  band,  which  first  ex- 
pands outward  from  the  black  spot  at  the 
top,  and  descends  slowly  with  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  water,  Newton  called  the 
"blue  of  the  first  order";  and  although 
somewhat  dingy,  he  judged  it  to  be  of  the 
same  tint  as  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  polarization  of  light  by 
reflection,  this  proved  that  the  light  of  the 
sky  is  sunlight  reflected  from  solid  particles 
in  the  air.  Moreover,  the  maximum  polar- 
ization occurs  in  a  great  circle  of  the 
heavens,  ninety  degrees  from  the  sun. 
In  1853  the  German  physicist,  Brijcke, 
showed  that  the  light  scattered  by  fine 
particles  in  a  turbid  medium  is  blue,  and 
that  the  blue  of  the  sky  is  in  reality  much 
deeper  than  Newton  had  supposed,  being 
of  at  least  the  second  or  third  order. 

In  1869  Tyndall  showed  by  some  beau- 
tiful experiments,  which  have  since  become 
famous,  that  when  the  particles  causing 
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the  turbidity  are  so  exceedingly  fine  as  to  be 
invisible  with  a  powerful  microscope,  the  - 
scattered  light  is  not  only  a  magnificent 
blue,  but  it  is  polarized  in  the  plane  of 
scattering,  the  amount  of  the  polarization 
being  a  maximum  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees  with  the  incident  light.  The 
definition  of  objects  seen  through  this 
fine-grained  medium  was  found  to  be 
unimpaired  by  the  turbidity. 

Having  thus  penetrated  the  cause  of  the 
blue  color  of  the  sky,  it  is  not  a  very  great 
leap  to   infer  that  a  similar  explanation 


holds  for  the  color  of  the  ocean,  which 
next  to  the  sky  offers  to  our  senses  the 
most  attractive  tints  of  the  great  objects 
in  nature.  The  saline  and  other  mineral 
substances  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the 
sea  may  be  looked  upon  as  infinitely  small 
particles  in  a  turbid  medium ;  and  these 
should  reflect  the  sunlight  and  give  a 
bluish-green  appearance  to  the  ocean,  just 
such  as  we  observe.  For  the  salts  are  not 
in  chemical  combination  with  the  water, 
but  merely  dissolved  in  the  medium,  and 
thus  constitute  an  infinitely  fine  n  ' 


AFTER  THE  CELEBRATION 
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of  molecules  and  particlei  suspended  in  a 
colorless  fluid.  The  light  of  the  sun  pen- 
etrates the  ocean  to  a  considerable  depth 
before  all  the  reflections  are  produced,  and 
the  depth  of  this  layer  is  such  that  some 
of  the  shorter  waves  of  blue  are  absorbed, 
while  the  slightly  longer  waves  of  green 
are  transmitted.  This  accounts  for  the 
appearance  of  the  well-known  greenish 
tinge  in  the  color  of  the  ocean. — T.  J.  ?. 
Set  in  Tbt  Atlantic  Mtnthfy. 


A  Lucky  Man 

In  the  good  old  timei  lived  m  lucky  min 
Who  boirded  hiniKlf  on  a  limple  plan — 

At  least  in  hit  *>lad-days. 
His  meal*  nerc  ready,  foul  nealher  or  fine; 
And  nhen  he  wii  hungry  he  nent  to  dine. 

Untroubled  by  nieana  or  way). 

nail 


No  doctor  had  named  him  of  ptomaina,  or 
The  bacteria  vile  chat  swarm  galore 

In  the  CUD  that  merely  cheer*. 
Nobody  had  told  him  what  drinks  to  shun. 
That  coffce'i  a  mart  of  the  evil  one. 

And  that  bugs  infest  all  been. 

No  rumor  had  reached  him  that  meat'*  a  fad 
That  fish  is  a  danger  and  fowl's  as  bad, 

That  pie  ahould  be  draped  with  crape. 
No  hint  had  he  that  the  juice  of  the  cow 
Ii  alive  with  beaslie*  that  don't  allow 

A  guilty  man  to  e«cape. 


He  never  had  dreamed  of  the  giewaome  thing* 
With  teelh,  beaks,  claws,  and  mo>l  poisonona 
■ting* 

That  dwell  in  the  deadly  ham; 
Nor  had  he  aurmiicd  that  the  typhoid  germ 
In  the  oyitet's  innards  delights  to  squirm. 

Or  that  death  lurk*  in  the  clam. 

No  journals  of  health  and  no  "  pure  food  "  ads. 
Ever  scared  him  ailly  and  took  his  scads, 

Or  told  him,  "  Uneeda  bite 
Of  our  shredded  thistle*  and  flaked  bated  hay," 
"Stop  thegraiing-habit."  "Take  Anti-Bray.'' 

"Tiy  Bllaam'i  bran  maih — it's  light." 


'*  The  Belter  Part  of  Valor" 

Mr.  Nolan  had  received  a  long  tongue- 
lashing  from  Mr.  Quigley,  and  his  friends 
were  urging  on  him  the  wisdom  of  vindi- 
'  eating  his  honor  by  a  prompt  use  of  his  lists. 
"But  he's  more  than  me  equal,"  said 
Mr.  Nolan,  dubiously,  "and  look  at  the 

"Sure  and  you  don't  want  folks  to  be 
saying  Terry  Nolan  is  a  coward?"  de- 
manded a  reproachful  friend, 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  and  Mr.  Nolan  gazed 
mournfully  about  him.  I'd  rather  that 
than  to  have  them  saying  day  after  to- 
morrow, '  How  natural  Terry  tooksl '  " — 
The  Youth's  Companion. 


Poor,  ignorant,  unhygienic  lad  ! 

You  didn't  know  what  an  escape  you'd  had 

When  you  dined  with  ox  and  asa. 
And  Nebuchadnezzar,  be  zlad  insidt 
That  iteriliied  health-foods  you  never  tried 

Nor  ate  predigeaCed  grass, 

—W.  E.  F.  Frnch  in  UJe. 


Etiquette  for  Fl&t  Dwellers 

People  who  must  live  in  flats  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Stokes, 
proprietor  of  the  Ansonia,  one  of  New 
York's  best  apartment  houses,  has  formu- 
lated a  code  of  rules  for  his  tenants  that 
may  become  the  standard  of  etiquette  in 
fl-.:-life  generally.  The  need  of  some  sort 
of  law  governing  this  matter  has  long  been 
felt.  Many  a  lady  whose  apartments  are  on 
the  top  floor  has  been  wondering  whether 
she  ought  or  ought  not  to  consider  herself 
the  equal  of  the  lady  who  has  the  first  flat 
on  the  second  floor.  Their  maids  may  sit 
together  on  the  rear  stairway  and  gossip 
through  the  dumb-waiter  shaft,  but  these 
facts  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  in 
themselves  for  the  obliteration  of  social 
barriers  between  our  ladies  of  the  flats. 
Therefore  the  rules  promulgated  by  Mr, 
Stokes  will  remove  a  great  strain  and  be 
hailed  with  deep  gratitude.  Here  are  the 
principal  laws  of  apartment-house  etiquette 
as  Mr.  Stokes  has  interpreted  them: 

1.  Don't  feel  that  you  are  forced  to 
receive  other  tenants  in  your  apartment 
house  as  social  equals  just  because  they 
pay  the  same  rent  you  do. 

2.  Don't  feel  obliged  to  call  on  Mrs.  A. 
because  your  children  and  hers  play  to- 
gether. That  doesn't  make  the  parents 
acquainted. 

3.  Gentlemen  residing  in  the  same  apart- 
ment house  with  a  lady  will  bow  to  her 
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when  they  meet,  on  the  elevator  or  in 
the  hallway.  This  shall  not  apply  to 
meeting  on  the  street,  however,  unless 
there  is  some  further  claim  to  acquaint- 
ance than  being  tenants  of  the  same  land- 
lord. 

4.  If  you  are  calling  on  one  tenant  Jn  an 
apartment  house  and  wish  to  call  on  an- 
other in  the  same  house,  go  downstairs 
and  send  your  card  up  to  the  second 
tenant.  Do  not  go  direct  from  the  first 
apartment  to  the  second. 

5.  A  quarrel  between  you  and  the  other 
children's  parents  should  not  prevent  your 
children  from  playing  with  the  others,  but 
must  keep  them  from  visiting. 

We  might  add,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  Mr.  Stokes,  but  merely  be- 
cause we  fear  that  he  has  in  his  haste 
overlooked  a  few  important  points,  these 
supplementary  rules: 

I.  Don'tsuppose  because  Mrs.  B.  takes 
ice  from  the  same  iceman  whom  you 
patronize  that  you  must  regard  her  as  your 
social  equal.     Give  her  the  cold  stare  just 
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the  same  as  if  she  got  her  icebox  filled  by 
somebody  else. 

2.  Never  permit  your  husband  to  run 
across  the  hall  at  night  when  the  J.  woman 
yells  for  help.  The  burglars  who  are  dis- 
turbing her  may  be  the  ones  who  entered 
your  flat  the  week  before,  but  that  docs  not 
necessarily  raise  her  to  your  social  level. 

3.  Remember  that  because  Mrs.  F.  gets 
milk  out  of  the  same  can  from  which  your 
milk  is  dipped  she  is  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  your  set.  Don't  invite  her  to 
call  merely  on  that  account. 

4.  Don't  imagine  that  you  are  obliged  to 
receive  Mrs.  N.  simply  because  she  came 
downstairs  to  jaw  the  janitor  while  you 
were  giving  him  gowdy. 

5.  If  you  have  quarrelled  with  the  people 
in  the  flat  below  you  because  they  don't  like 
your'pianola,  and  they  have  also  fallen  out 
with  the  people  bciow  them  on  account 
of  their  talking  machine,  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  you  and  the  other  ofienders 
are  social  equals. 

Through  a  strict  observance  of  these 
simple  rules  people  who  live  in 
flats  may  avoid  many  heartaches, 
and  the  stability  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  will  be  assured. 
— Ckiragf  Record- Herald. 

A  Latter*  Day  DicKens 

The  picture  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gissing,  on  page  421,  is  the  work  of 
Mrs,  Clarence  Rook.  It  was  made 
on  his  last  visit  to  England  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  for 
a  joke  had  signed  Mrs.  Rook's 
sketch  as  well  as  Mr.  Gissing. 
This  picture  gives  a  capital  im- 
pression of  the  late  novelist. 

Mr.  George  Gissing,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  a  demonstration  that 
it  is  not  only  of  the  poets  it  can     - 
be  said  that 

They  leani  In  suffering  vthat 
they  teach  In  song. 
It  was  his  experience,  through 
some  years  of  penury  in  London, 
of  the  life  of  what  are  called  the 
"  lower  middle  classes  " — those 
'^"°'  illiterate  classes  whose  favorite  ex- 
pressions may  be  summarised  in 
"Isn't  it?"  and  "Only  fancy  1" 
— that  his  greatest  gifts  came  out. 
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Here,  I  think,  he  had  a  grip  on  the 
realities  of  life  that  left  him  unequalled' 
among  "recent  English  writers  of  fiction. 
Others  have  described  the  poor,  the  rich, 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  great  "middle 
class,"  with  abundant  talent;  but  that 
class  which  Dickens  knew  so  well  in  the 
thirties,  when,  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
it  had  higher  spirits  and  more  of  humor 
than  it  knows  today — spirits  and  humor 
which  were  not  all  of  the  author's  invcn- 


picture  of  a  phase  of  English  life  that  has 
not  been  painted  by  any  other  artist,  will 
outlive  the  work  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries— of  the  men,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  same  age  as  himself.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  any  success  attended  the 
presentation  of  these  marvellous  pictures. 
I  know  one  editor  who  published  one  of 
Mr.  Gissing's  books  serially  in  a  newspaper, 
and  for  many  years  was  constantly  publish- 
ing his  short  stories,  though  I  am  confident 
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tion — has  only  been  described  as  it  is  today 
by  Mr.  Gissing. 

Mr.  Gissing  knew  that  world,  as  it  has 
existed  in  the  eighties  and  nineties, 
thoroughly.  He  had  seen  it  in  all  its 
monstrous  sordidness  and  unlovcliness, 
and  he  has  painted  it  with  the  truthfulness 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  masters.  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  some  of  those  early  books  of 
Mr.  Gissing's,  containing  as   they  do  a 


that  there  was  practically  no  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  work.  It  secured  a  few 
genuine  admirers,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Gissing  was  naturally  most  gratified  by 
the  appreciation  of  such  eminent  contem- 
poraries as  Mr,  Meredith,  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  Mr.  Barrie. 

I  recall  several  pleasant  Whitsuntide 
holidays  in  Mr.  Gissing's  company  at 
Aldeburgh  when  the  days  were  delightfully 
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passed  on  Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  boat,  the 
L«ius.  Mr.  Gisstng  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing verses  to  our  host's  notebook  on 
one  of  these  occasions: 

The  Lalui  on  a  sunny  reach, 

And  friend*  aboard  her  frankly  human, 
Chairing  o'er  all  that  time  can  teach— 

Of  heaven  and  catlh,  of  man  and  noman. 
An  eddy  in  the  silent  flow 

Of  days  and  yean  that  bear  u*— whilhet  ? 
We  know  not ;  but  'iia  well  lo  kn<m 

We  spent  this  tunny  day  toother. 

—Cltmtnt  K.  SbarUr  in  Tbt  Sfhtri. 


How  Medicines  "Go  to  the 
Right  Spot" 

Recent  experiments  in  France  show  that 
the  white-blood  globules,  also  called  "leu- 
cocytes," fulfil  a  very  important  function 
in  distributing  medicinal  drugs  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  in  carrying  them  to  the 
spot  where  they  wilt  do  the  most  good. 

This  is  shown  by  various  experiments. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rabbit  ugdcr  whoie 


skin  is  injected  a  little  strychnin  or  atroptn. 
At  the  end  of,  say,  half  an  hour,  some  of 
the  blood  is  drawn  off  and  divided  by  cen- 
trifugal treatment  into  its  three  parts — 
leucocytes,  red  globules,  and  plasma.  Equal 
quantities  of  each  are  injected  into  three 
animals,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  one  that 
receives  the  leucocytes  is  poisoned,  while 
the  others  are  not. 

Xhe  leucocytes  transfer  these  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another,  and  this  is  their 
greatest  utility.  It  is  the  more  so  that  the 
placewhere  they  transport  these  substances 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  In  nor- 
mal conditions — that  is,  in  health — the 
leucocytes  carry  the  drug  to  the  liver  and 
marrow.  In  illness  they  carry  it  to  the 
affected  points,  to  the  centres  of  irritation, 
where  the  arrival  of  the  leucocytes  is  most 
desirable.  .  .  .  Here  there  is  a  remarkable, 
but  very  natural  and  in  no  way  mysterious, 
electricity  by  which  the  organism  profits 
greatly.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  discover 
the  clement  that  we  should  give  to  the 
leucocytes  to  act  most  effectively.     But  wc 
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can  depend  on  them  to  carry  Jroil  to  the 
blood-making  organs,  iodoform  to  tubercu- 
lous lesions,  salicylate  of  soda  to  aflected 
joints,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  another  fact  that 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The. leuco- 
cytes, it  is  true,  carry  drugs  to  affected 
points,  but  they  carry  them  also,  with 
special  insistence,  to  certain  organs.  Differ- 
ent oi^ans  attract  difierent  drugs:  the  liver, 
iron  ;  the  thyroid  gland,  ai^enic  and  iodin  ; 
while  the  skin,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic 
ganglia,  and  other  organs  seem  to  constitute 
regions  of  choice  for  several  chemical  sub- 
Stances.  This  specificity  of  localization  is 
well  known  in  the  case  of  certain  drugs — 
iodin,  iron,  arsenic — and  we  should  be  able 
to  recognize  it  in  all  other  medicaments. 
This  knowledge  would  doubtless  enable  us 
to  control  useful  action  and,  perhaps,  also 
to  avoid  certain  injurious  forms  of  action. 
In  fine,  the  role  of  the  leucocytes  in  the 
transportation  of  medicines  is  of  high  im- 
portance, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in- 
vestigation along  this  line  may  be  followed 
out  ivith  great  care. — La  Rivut  Sdentifiqut. 


Rules  and  Regulations 

At  the  New  International  Woman's 
Club,  which  is  now  in  process,  the 
following  rules  will  be  enforced : 

All  memberswill  be  continually  posted — 
about  the  affairs  of  the  others. 
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Private  gossip  rooms,  holding  two  com- 
fortably, can  be  had  at  the  desk. 

The  Whist  Club  will  meet  invariably  in 
the  music  room. 

Any  waiter  or  employee  who  can  succeed 
in  getting  any  member  to  tip  him  will  have 
his  salary  raised. 

Members  will  please  remove  their  dia- 
mond earrings  while  playing  pool  or 
billiards. 

A  special  perfumery  room  wilt  be 
provided  for  scent  incurables. 

One  portion  of  food  will  not  be  served 
to  more  than  half  a  dozen. 

When  the  President  and  Board  of 
Directors  are  transacting  business,  the 
Club-house  will  be  closed. 

Each  member  will  be  limited  to  o 
corner. — Life.      

Hat 

The  hit  of  the  avenge  Paniman, 
In  most  locial  circlet  nould  b>D  >  m. 
But  the  «un,  a(  the  Iithmui, 
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The  Pope  on  Church  Music 

We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  point 
out  briefly  the  principles  regulating  sacred 
music  in  the  functions  of  public  worship, 
and  to  gather  together  in  a  general  survey 
the  principal  prescriptions  of  the  Church 
against  the  more  common  abuses  in  this 
subject.  We  do  therefore  publish,  rnntu 
propria  and  with  certain  knowledge,  our 
present  Instruction,  to  which,  as  to  a  jurid- 
ical cade  of  sacred  music,  we  will,  with  the 
fulness  of  our  Apostolic  Authority,  that 
the  force  of  law  be  given,  and  we  do  by 
our  present  handwriting  impose  its  scru- 
pulous observance  on  all. 

The  Gregorian  Chant  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  supreme  model  for  sacred 
music,  so  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  lay 
down  the  following  rule :  the  more  closely 
a  composition  for  church  approaches  in  its 
movement,  inspiration ,  and  savor  to  the 
Gregorian  form,  the  more  sacred  and  litur- 
gical it  becomes;  and  the  more  out  of  harmony 
it  is  with  that  supreme  model,  the  less  worth) 
is  it  of  the  temple. 

Since,  however,  modern  music  has  arisen 
mainly  to  serve  profane  uses,  greater  care 
must  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  in  order 
that  the  musical  compositions  of   modern 
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style  which  are  adnaittcd  in  the  Church 
may  contain  nothing  profane,  be  iree  from 
reminiscences  of  motifs  adopted  in  the 
theatres,  and  be  not  fashioned  even  in  their 
external  forms  after  the  manner  of  profane 
pieces. 

Singers  in  church  have  a  real  liturgical 
office,  and  therefore  women,  as  being 
incapable  of  exercising  such  office,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  form  part  of  the  choir,  or 
the  musical  chape!.  Whenever,  then,  it  is 
desired  to  employ  the  high  voices  of 
sopranos  and  contraltos,  these  parts  must 
be  taken  by  boys,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  usage  of  the  Church, 

The  employment  of  the  piano  is  forbid- 
den in  church,  as  is  also  that  of  loud- 
sounding  or  lighter  instruments,  such  as 
drums,  cymbals,  bells,  and  rhe  like. 

It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  have  bands 
play  in  the  church,  and  only  in  a  special 


case  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordinary 
will  it  be  permissible  to  admit  a  number 
of  wind  instruments,  limited,  well  selected, 
and  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  place — 
provided  the  composition  and  the  accom* 
paniment  to  be  executed  be  written  in  a 
grave  and  suitable  style,  and  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  proper  to  the  organ. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  keep  the  priest  at  the 
altar  waiting  on  account  of  the  chant  or 
the  music  for  a  length  of  time  not  allowed 
by  the  liturgy. 

Given  from  our  Apostolic  Palace  at  the 
Vatican,  on  the  day  of  the  Virgin  and 
Martyr,  St,  Cecilia,  November  22,  1903, 
in  the  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. — 
Encyclical  •/  Pius  X. 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  VENUSBERG 


An  Indestructible  Race 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of 
literaryhistory,  or  indeed  of  history 
at  large,  is  the  project  for  a  Hebrew 
encyclopaedia — which  is  now  half 
way  to  completion,  written  in 
English,  and  owing  its  inception 
to  the  enterprise  of  an  American 
firm.  But  an  encyclopaedia  in 
Hebrew  is  a  work  which  even  an 
American  advertiser  might  shrink 
from  proclaiming  indispensable  to 
every  household.  Yet  such  an 
encyclopedia  is  not  really  so  sur- 
prising a  phenomenon  as  it  may 
appear  to  Christendom.  While 
popular  Ignorance  deems  Hebreiv 
literature  closed  with  the  Old 
Testament,  or  at  latest  with  the 
Talmud,  the  scribes  have  never 
ceased  writing  for  a  moment. 
None  keener  than  they  to  wel- 
come the  invention  of  Gutenberg, 
the  art  of  writing  at  once  with 
many  pens,"  as  one  of  them 
phrased  it.  Myriads  of  volumes, 
pouring  forth  pauselessly  through 
the  ages,  attest  the  genius  and 
the  pedantry,  the  spirituality  and 

j,^^j^  sterility  of  the  race.  If  the  belief 
that  Hebrew  literature  ended  with 

-)  the  Old  Testament    is    a    vulgar 

error,  no  less  an  error  were  it  to 
imagine  that  it  is  still  a  holy  litera- 
ture, in  the  sense  in  which  holi- 
ness is  synonymous  with  piety  and 
ecclesiasCidsm.  So  marvelous  ,a 
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lurvival  of  an  ancient  language, 
and  so  unequaled  a  flow  of  litera- 
ture from  Genesis  to  the  last 
number  of  the  Haztti,  the  Hebrew 
journal  published  in  Jerusalem — 
produced  by  a  race  that  lost  its 
fatherland  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
and  has  since  lived  on  the  edge  of 
volcanoes — tempts  one  to  consider 
the  inter-relations  between  Israel's 
language  and  Israel's  life. 

Language  is  the  chief  index  of 
life.  As  no  man  is  dead  so  long 
as  the  mirror  put  to  his  lips  reveals 
a  breath,  so  no  race  is  extinct  so 
long  as  there  comes  from  its  lips 
the  breath  of  speech.  A  people 
that  speaks  is  not  dead  ;  a  people 
that  is  not  dead,  speaks. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  of  life  to 
the  so-called  emancipated  Jewries, 
to  the  Jewries  of  the  post-Ghetto 
period.     I  will  take  England  and 
America,    which    I    know   best. 
Among  the  richer  and  more  edu- 
cated Jews  of  London  all  words  of 
8  specifically  Jewish  character  have 
been  gradually  dropped.   Substract 
from  the  American  Jewish  diction- 
ary all  American  terms,  and  what 
remains?        Practically     nothing. 
Roughly     speaking,     no    specific 
Jewish    language    now    exists   in 
America;  ergo  no  specific  Jewish 
life.  Very  nearly  the  same  statement  is  true 
of  London.   Unless,  then,  our  test  is  false, 
we  reach  the  undeniable  conclusion  that 
Jewish  life  disappears  outside  the  Ghetto. 
It  may  have  an  apparent  existence  through 
Jews  intermarrying,  and  this  lingers  on  like 
an   actor    loth    to    quit    the   stage,   but 
practically  it  is  extinct. — Jsratl  Zangtvill  \n 
Tht  Lamp.  

JeKyll  and  Hyde 

Besides  being  a  statesman  Senator  Diy- 
den,  of  New  Jersey,  is  also  the  president 
of  a  prominent  life  insurance  company. 
The  otherdayhe  received  a  letter  hke  this  : 

"  Dear  Sir — I  am  desirous  of  taking  out 
a  life  insurance  policy,  and  as  I  am  from 
your  State,  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
directly,  thinking  I  might  get  better  terms, 
especially  as  I  am  in  the  best  of  health 
and  would  he  an  excellent  risk.     I  have 


ISRAEL  ZANGWTLL 
"Dravin  ty  Settstn  Clark 

never  suficred  a  day's  serious  illness  in  my 
life.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  have 
one  of  your  agents  directed  to  give  my 
matter  personal  attention.  Very  truly 
yours,  John  Smith." 

The  next  letter  the  senator  picked  up 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  the 
insurance  company's  main  ofBce,  and  was 
along  this  line : 

"  Dear  Sir — Can't  you  get  me  a  pension  ? 
I  served  in  the  Spanish  war,  contracted  a 
fever  in  Cuba,  and  have  since  suSered 
with  weakness  of  the  back  and  legs,  shock 
to  nervous  system,  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs,  vertigo,  and  other 
ailments  until  I  am  a  physical  wreck.  If 
anything  is  to  be  done  for  me  it  must  come 
soon.    Very  respectfully,  John  Smith." 

Mr.  Smith  had  made  the  embarrassing 

mistake  of  addressing  the  application  for 

pension  to  the  insurance  office  and   the 

letter  about   the  policy  to  Washington. 
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Had  he  not  done  this  his  deception  would 
probably  never  have  been  discovered. 

As  a  result  Mr.  Smith  will  receive 
neither  the  pension  nor  the  policy. — 
Btslon  Post.  

The  Commuter 

I  could  enjoy  the  momiogi  bright, 
The  tobin'i  greetinr  each  nen  day, 

The  hedgF)  fringed  with  hinthom  white, 
The  meadows  where  the  Dcw-mowQ  hay 
Allures  a  lazy  loul  to  itiay  ; 


But  if  I  paus 

I  hear  the  ' 

"You  won't 


a  field  o 
of 


say: 
le  10  catch  (he  train." 


In  leisurely,  old-fashioned  way. 
And  ponder  with  a  wild  delight 

O'er  politic*  or  foreign  fray, 

Yet,  be  my  coffee  weak  and  gray, 
I  've  not  a  moment  to  complain^ 

Cries  Bridget :  "  Sure,  if  ye  delay 


Ye'lln 
I 


o  catch  the  1 


<uld  ei 


*n  at  night 
The  latest  music  of  the  play. 
And  afterwards,  perchance,  a  bite 
At  some  great,  laughter-Ill  led  cafe. 


X 


SIGNOR  ENRICO  CARUSO 
■Draten  hj  Himself 


Alas!  the  bill-boards  but  portray 

The  pleasures  from  which  I  abstain— 

My  tyrant  holds  them  all  at  bay; 

Envoy 
Ah,  prince  of  medieval  sway, 

Though  naught  was  yours  of  modern  ] 
The  price  of  time  you  did  not  pay — 
Yau  never  had  to  catch  a  train ! 

—CHarUtU  Becker  ii 


Enrico  Caruso 

One  of  the  sensations  of  the  present 
opera  season,  apart  from  the  production  of 
Pariifal,  has  been  the  American  debut  of 
Signer  Enrico  Caruso,  the  Italian  tenor. 
The  writer  had  a  little  chat  with  him  the 
other  day.  As  soon  as  one  enters  the 
house  America  is  left  outside.  All  is  Ital- 
ian, from  the  pretty  blaclc-eyed  maid  with 
her  gold  hoop  ear-rings,  who  opened  the 
door,  to  the  artistic  furnishings  and 
bric-a-brac. 

Caruso  welcomed  us  in  the  affable  Ital- 
ian manner.  He  is  very  broad  shouldered, 
with  splendid  chest  development ;  and  al- 
most his  first  remark  was  to  complain  that 
the  American  nevk^papers  have  persistently 
described  him  as  short. 

"Am  I  short?  "  he  exclaimed,  drawing 
himself  up.  And  standing  beside  a  friend 
several  inches  shorter,  he  added  indig- 
nantly: "I  am  five  feet  nine;  is  that 
short  ?  I  do  not  make  use  of  devices  for 
increasing  my  height  either,  no  high  heels 
or  inner  heels." 

The  singer  has  the  black  hair  and  eyes 
and  the  dark  complexion  usually  associated 
in  this  country  with  Italians,  nor  is  this 
strange,  since  he  comes  from  Naples,  the 
most  musical  part  of  that  land  of  song. 
'What  are  your  favorite  roles?" 

"I  have  none.  I  do  not  believe  in 
favorite  roles.  An  artist,  to  be  an  artist, 
should  sing  all  roles — always  provided  they 
are  well  written  and  really  good  music — 
equally  well.  He  should  throw  himself 
intothem,  become  the  character  or  else" — 
an  expressive  shrug — "he  is  not  an  artist." 
Do  you  sing  any  Wagnerian  roles?" 

A  characteristic  shrug  followed. 

"I  have  sung  Lohengrin  in  Italian, 
nothing  else.  The  Wagnerian  roles  are 
not  for  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  ruin  my 
voice.  My  compass  is  so"  (he  measured 
a  distance  of  two  ftet),  "the  Wagnerian 
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tenor  roles  arc  all  written  here"  (another  cold,  no,  nor  is  it  dampness,  but   these 

gesture,  indicating  the  upper  third  of  his  terrible  and  continual  changes,  every  day 

compass).     "If  I  sing  only  up  there,  what  different.      Nor  do   I   like   your    heated 

happens?     No,  they  are  not  for  us  Ital-  houses.     They  are  too  warm.     And  New, 

ians.     When  I  am  forty-five  or  fifty,  per-  York    is   too   noisy — an   inferno." — Elitt 

haps  then  I  will  sing  them.     It  will  not  Lathrtp  in  The  Theatre. 

matter  then  if  I  spoil  my  voice,"  

The  ttnor  is  .en,  cfc.er  at  _caricatur«,  j^e  UseS  of  a  Crank 
and  was  very  wilhng  to   dash  off  the  ac- 
companying caricature  of  himself  for  The  "  People  called  mc  insane,"  said  the  late 
Theatre  magazine.  George  Francis  Train,  "and  I  don't  blame 

Signor  Caruso  could  not  become  cnthu-  them.     What  would  a  village  of  peanuts 

siastic  over  our  climate.     "It  is  not  the  say  if  some  day  a cocoanut  rolled  in  among 


A  BIG  GUN  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 
"Bar!"  U  Tht  Minneapalii  Triiuat 
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them?"     His  aid  in  founding  the  Union 
Pacific  and  introducing  the  tram-car  sys- 
tem  into   England,  some   of    his    public 
speeches,  and   even   his   queer   autobiog- 
raphy, show   how  lucid  a  crank  can   be, 
and   how  serviceable.     For  crank  he  cer- 
tainly was — "champion  crank,"  as  he  liked 
to  call  himself — and  yet  society  could  have 
better  spared  some  saner  people.     Nature 
can  often  find   no  other  way  to    drive  a 
mind  to  useful  work  than   by  this  same 
conviction  that  it  is  a  cocoanut  in  a  peanut 
world,  and  we  all  know  men  who  accom- 
plish   little    because    they  see  too    much. 
Many  of  us  can  only  have  the  requisite 
absorption  in  the  thing  in  hand  in  propor- 
tion as  we  ate  not  philosophers,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness is  performed  by  the  most  lop-sided  of 
its  citizens.     In  the  mind  of  every  crank 
there  is  apt  to  be  one  cultivated  corner. 
To  do  one  thing  well  we  must   tempo- 
rarily forget  everything  else.    The 
crank  is  a  man  who  permanently 
forgets  ail  other  things  or  never 
knew    them,    and    who    has    not 
genius  enough  to  make  us  forgive 
his  eccentricity.    One  of  his  main 
uses  today  is  to  show  specialists 
what  they  may  come  to  if  they  do 
not   take   care.      "Young  man, 
think  of  nothing  but  your  job," 
was  the  solemn  advice  of  a  million- 
aire, and  it  points  as  clearly  to  a  • 
padded    cell    as    to    a    fortune. 
Another  blessing  that  we  owe  to 
him  is  the  vivid  way  in  which  he 
reduces  all  extremes  to  their  ab- 
surdity.    Steadfastness  with   him 
becomes  a  fixity,  stanch  opinion 
a  mere  mental  wart,  and  vanity, 
from  taking  no  vacation,    settles 
down    into   mania   of   greatness. 
Cranks  win  some  followers,  but 
they  help  all  outsiders  to  be  more 
sane.    When  she  makes  a  crank, 
Nature  is  teaching  the  world  by  a 
practical  joke  to  take  more  interest 
in  her  variety, — Cellier's  fVetkly. 


levied  in  England  on  his  head,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  gas-works.  "  I 
don't  know  you,"  he  wrote,  "but  I've 
met  your  son.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
procession  in  the  Strand,  and  1  was  on  a 
'bus."  Years  afterwards  he  met  the  King 
at  Homburg,  and  they  had  a  long  talk. 
At  parting  the  king  said  :  "  I  am  glad  to 
have  met  you  again."  That  last  word 
troubled  Markj  who  asked  whether  the 
King  had  not  mistaken  him  for  some- 
one else.  The  reply — "  Why,  don't  you 
remember  meeting  me  in  the  Strand  when 
I  was  at  the  head  of  a  procession  and  you 
were  on  a  'bus?"  revealed  the  strength 
of  Royal  memories. — The  Sktuh. 


The  Peril  of  the  Law's  Delay 

Of  remedies  for  the  lynching  evil  the 
most  notable  yet  proposed  is  that  advo- 
cated by  Justice  David   I.   Brewer.      In 


"  Mark  "  and  "  Edward  " 

Mark  Twain  observed  once  at  c.wh,...  w.. »-«"«- w »-«*.«           c«™,^a.,w,e'B*w, 

a  public  dinnerthat  he  had  written  MARK -TWAIN  RE-TRANSLATING  "THE  JUMPING  FROG" 

a  friendly  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  FROM  FRENCH  INTO  ENGLISH 

protesting     against     a     tax    being  Dravm  by  R.  Sirelbmann 
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cases  of  capital  crime  he  would  have  the 
nearest  judge  convene  court  ai  early  as 
possible  for  the  trial  of  the  accused.  He 
would  abolish  appeals  in  all  criminal  cases, 
but  would  allow  the  prisoner  to  submit  at 
once  to  the  Supreme  Court  a  stenographic 
report  of  the  evidence,  a  new  trial  to  be 
granted  should  the  court  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wrong  man  had  been 
convicted,  but  never  for  mere  violation  of 
legal  technicalities.  We  may  not  wish  to 
go  so  far,  but  the  fact  that  a  member  of 
our  highest  court  suggests  such  a  remedy 
for  the  wealcncss  of  the  judiciary  and  the 
spread  of  lawlessness  is  enough  to  convince 
all  of  the  need  of  genuine  reform.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  on  high  authority 
that  "not  a  single  public  official  charged 
with  wrongdoing  in  New  York  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  actually  received  legal 
punishment.  Many  have  been  indicted; 
a  number  have  been  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced, but  some  higher  court  has  inter- 
fered in  every  case,  always  on  the  ground 
of  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  or  some  other 
purely  technical  defect,  and  never  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  question  at  issue." 
One  inexcusable  fault  was  pointed  out 
by  a  Southern  bar  association  some  time 
ago  in  a  resolution  which  declared  that 
new  trials  should  not  be  granted  on  account 
of  error  unless  it  appear  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  appellate  court  that  such  error 
probably  and  reasonably  affected  the  result 
adversely  to  the  appealing  party."  The 
mere  statement  of  such  a  condition  is 
argument  enough  for  a  change.  Let  us 
not  blame  the  criminal  lawyer  for  using 
these  opportunities  for  delay;  let  us  blame 
ourselves  for  permitting  them  to  exist. 

It  is  not  the  criminal's  rights,  but  the 
court's  rights,  that  we  need  to  emphasize. 
In  his  heart  of  hearts  every  man  must  say 
with  the  lynchers  that  the  rapist  is  a  brute 
who  has  forfeited  all  human  rights.  But 
the  law  that  we  have  set  up  in  God's 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  alt  the  people — 
this  has  the  highest  and  noblest  of  rights, 
and  it  is  the  law's  right  to  try  the  criminal, 
not  the  criminal's  right  to  a  lawful  trial, 
that  is  violated  whenever  and  wherever  an 
irresponsible  minority  usurps  the  powen 
which  the  whole  people  have  vested  in 
our  courts  of  justice.  We  need  to  teach 
that  if  Satan  himself  should  commit  a 
crime  we  should  tiy  him  in  legal  form — 


not  for  Satan's  sake,  but  for  the  take  ol 
law  and  order  and  civilization ;  not  that  be 
would  have  the  right  to  a  court  trial,  bttt 
that  our  courts  alone  would  have  the  tiAt 
to  try  him;  and  that  trial  by  any  oi£er 
body  is,  and  will  ever  be,  usurpation  md 
minority  rule  —  un-American,  undent 
cratic,  and  unendurable. — Clarenct  II.  J^t, 
in  The  Jtlantic  Mmthlj. 


A  Cheerful  View 


Two  men  who  had  been  sitting  t  _ 
in  the  seat  near  the  door  of  a  railwcjr  c_ 
became  engaged  in  an  animated  controveflU^ 
and  th^ir  loud  voices  attracted  the  atteittiip 
of  all  the  other  passengers.     Sudden^M^' 
of  them  arose  and  said :  ""-  '^ 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  I  appeal  to  yHi.'' 
to  decide  a  disputed  point.  My  friend  h 
insists  that  not  more  than  three  peoi 
of  every  five  believe  they  have  souls,  Ifi 
a  more  cheerful  view  of  humanitjrC 
that.  Will  all  of  you  who  beliere  jj 
have  souls  raise  your  right  hands?" 

Every  hand  in  the  car  went  up. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  with  a  : 
"  Keep  them  up  just  a  minute.  Noi 
all  of  you  who  believe  in  a  hereaftcTp 
raise  your  left  hand  also?" 

Every  hand  in  the  car  went 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,     "Now  i 
all  of  you  have  your  hands  raised," 
tinued,  drawing  a  pair  of    revolven  < 
leveling   them,  "my  friend    here  i 
down  the  aisle  and  relieve  you  of  i 
valuable    articles  you    may  have, 
now,  Jim." — Exchan[t. 


Song  for  Sir  Gawain 

Love,  hitched  and  fled^d  within  nj  h 
Spread  forth  his  wings  to  fly. 

So  elad  and  eager  to  dcpan 
He  never  laid  good-by. 
Heieh-ho, 


Leth 


I  got 


He  is  not  wonh  a  sigh. 

He  flitted  here,  he  flitted  there. 
With  many  a  turn  and  tack. 
Till,  weary  grown  of  life  eltewheie. 
He  took  the  homeward  track. 
Heigh-ho, 
Be  11 10 1 
The  wanderer'a  welcome  back. 


—Htnrj  ytkmiltmr,  in  n»«|| 
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Every-day  dishes  are  given  a  tempting  finish  that  is  difficult  to 
obtain  so  easily  and  inexpensively  as  by  the  use  of 

ARMOUR'S 

Extract  of  Beef 

One  jar  will  reduce  the  table  expense  several  times  its  cost. 
Improves  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  soups,  entrees  and  dress- 
ings, and  is  the  "bouquet  de  resistance"  to  sauces,  salads,  cold 
meats,  vegetables,  etc. 

CULINARY    WRINKLES 

sent  free  on  request,  is  replete  in  the  knack  of  cookery  by  the 
aid  of  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF.  Your  success  or  failure  may 
depend  on  the  brand.     Ask  your  dealer  for 

ARMOUR'S,  The  Best  Extract  of  the  Best  Beef 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  tSL  Comp&ny*  Chicago 
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A  SYMBOL  OF  AMERICAN  MASTERY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
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What  is  Really  at  Stake  in  Asia 


By  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 


The  Russo-Japanese  war  has  suddenly 
altered  the  world's  balance  of  continental 
power.  Asia  asserts  itself  after  four  cen- 
turies of  ebb.  From  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
to  the  torpedo-attack  on  Port  Arthur  you 
will  look  in  vain  for  naval  victory  by  an 
Asiatic  fleet.  The  United  States  is  first 
heard  in  war  asserting  its  historic  policy  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals  over  the  conflicts  and 
the  convenience  of  belligerents.  Russia, 
which  in  Asia  has  never  known  defeat  and 
only  once  retreat — from  Kuldja  and  Hi — 
faces  the  most  staggering  reverse  yet 
inflicted  on  an  European  power  in  the  slow 
process  under  which,  through  two  centu- 
ries, northern  Asia  has  gone  to  the  Czar, 
and  the  heart  of  southern  Asia,  India,  to 
the  rival  English  flag.  In  a  long  curve  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  eastern  Thibet,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  source 
of  the  Brahma-Putra,  English  outposts 
today  watch  the  advance  of  the  Russian  flag 
and  wait  for  the  last  conflict  which  shall 
decide  whether  the  future  development  of 
Asia  shall  be  Muscovite  or  English,  mili- 
tary or  civilian,  the  work  of  despotism  or 
the  fruit  of  law — a  contest  Japan,  the  ally 
of  England,  may  be  deciding. 


On  the  world's  stage  no  such  sudden, 
strange  shifting  of  armies  and  alarums  has 
been  seen  since  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
its  first  decade,  saw  England  achieve  the 
control  of  the  Ocean  at  Trafalgar  and 
secure  India  at  Assaye,  while  the  principle 
of  nationalities  asserted  itself  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  Germany  and  Spain  against 
Napoleon  in  Europe,  and  the  United 
Slates,  by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  first 
claimed  a  continent  for  its  own.  All  that 
has  developed  since  for  a  century,  in  all  seas 
and  on  all  lands,  has  borne  its  inevitable 
relation  to  these  four  events.  War  and 
peace,  the  shock  of  conflict  and  the  devel- 
opment of  trade,  have  all  for  a  century 
flowed  in  the  channel  created  by  the  twin 
English  empires  of  the  Ocean  and  of  India, 
by  national  forces  remaking  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States. 

A  new  epoch  began  when  the  first  Jap- 
anese torpedo-boat  exploded  its  Whitehead 
torpedo  against  a  Russian  battle-ship  in  the 
roadstead  off  Port  Arthur.  It  was  much 
that  an  Asiatic  power,  for  the  first 
time  since  Tartar  and  Turk  began  their 
retreat  from  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube, 
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took  the  initiative  in  war  with  an  European 
power,  an<l  forced  a  heady  and  victorious 
fight.  It  was  more  that  the  newspapers 
which  chronicled  the  event  recorded,  too, 
that  the  United  States  asserted  itself  as  an 
Asiatic  power,  and  drew  the  line  where  the 
rising  tide  of  war  must  stop  and  its  proud 
waves  be  stayed.  The  European  power 
in  Asiatic  conflict  has  made  small  account 
of  boundaries  and  neutral  rights.  Russia 
is  in  Manchuria  without  regard  to  them. 
Neither  Clive  nor  Hastings,  Wellesley  nor 
Lawrence,  waited  on  boundaries  or  treated 
Asiatic  sovereignties  as  capable  of  either 
enjoying  or  enforcing  neutral  rights. 

When  President  McKinley— remember- 
ing he  was  an  American  president, 
restrained  by  law — withdrew  General 
Chafiee  from  Pelcing  as  soon  as  the  work 
of  succor  was  over,  he  showed  the  same 
respect  for  a  friendly  sovereignty  in  Asia  as 
in  Europe  or  America.  When  Russia 
broke  pledge  after  pledge  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Manchuria,  it  was  by  a  commercial 
treaty  and  not  by  a  military  demonstration 
that  Secretary  Hay  made  plain  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  the  unfriendly  verdict  of 
the  civilized  world  on  its  breach  of  faith  in 
maintaining  its  illegal  armed  occupation  of 
Chinese  territory.  Now  that  war  has 
come,  Secretaiy  Hay,  by  a  diplomacy  as 
shrewd  as  it  is  effective,  has  not  only 
pledged  the  united  powers  to  limit  war  to 
Manchuria,  but  has  rendered  it  certain 
that,  when  war  ends  and  peace  comes,  the 
independence  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
its  present  administrative  limits  must  be 
preserved. 

These  are  great  results  to  secure  with- 
out putting  a  ship  in  commission  or  moving 
a  regiment,  by  a  simple,  high-minded  appeal 
to  the  admitted  rights  of  neutrals  and  the 
mutual  respect  of  nations  for  law ;  but  the 
appeal  would  have  counted  for  naught  if 
the  United  States  were,  as  a  decade  ago, 
a  power  without  a  fleet  or  without  foreign 
relations.  It  is  because  in  the  interval  the 
United  States  has  built  a  fleet,  forced  two 
arbitrations  over  Venezuela  early  and  late, 
fought  the  battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago, 
and  acquired  the  Philippines,  that  Secretary 


Hay  speaks  with  authority.  In  the  Philip- 
pines the  United  States  has  once  gathered 
the  second  largest  army  any  civilized  power 
has  had  in  Asia,  equal  to  the  army  with 
which  England  garrisoned  India,  and 
second  only  to  the  great  force  whose  can- 
tonments stretch  from  the  Ural  to  the 
Great  White  Mountains  of  Manchuria, 
from  Ekaterinsburg  to  Vladivostok.  Our 
fleet,  as  M.  Pelletan,  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine,  has  just  said  in  a  speech,  must 
be  one  of  the  greater  fleets  of  the  Pacific, 
and  no  European  power  except  England 
could  expect  to  exceed  it. 

Material  force  in  these  issues  lies  behind 
diplomacy,  and  diplomacy  behind  trade. 
The  world's  next  great  market  is  China. 
Its  railroads  will  decide  the  iron  demand 
of  the  world,  as  European  railroads  did 
from  1830  to  1870,  and  our  own  in  their 
expansion  and  equipment  from  1870  to 
1900.  Semi-tropical  India  is  limited  in  its 
consumption  by  a  climate  which  prevents 
any  true  civilization,  which  has  never  yet 
gone  below  the  thirtieth  parallel  in  its 
wider  material  development.  All  India 
hes  south  of  this  parallel,  the  parallel  of 
New  Orleans,  of  Thebes  and  Babylon,  of 
Cairo  and  Bagdad,  the  southern  limit  of 
northern  civilization  and  development. 
Three-quarters  of  China  lies  north  of  this 
parallel.  The  Chinese  area  above  it  is  only 
a  little  short  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  manufactures  and  material  of  civili- 
zation will  be  wanted  for  substantially  all 
of  China.  They  are  possible  in  only  a 
narrow  rim  of  India.  The  real  issue  of 
the  twentieth  century  is  whether  this  vast 
market  of  China  is  to  be  open  to  the  best 
£omer,  or  be  made  the  appanage  and 
customer  of  Russian  manufactures,  just 
developing,  and  the  Siberian  railroad  sys- 
tem. Our  own  trade  steadily  increases  in 
China  as  one  moves  north.  It  is  light  at 
Canton.  It  is  heaviest  at  Niu-chwang,  the 
most  northern  of  the  free  ports  which 
are  still  held  by  Russia,  though  outside  of 
Manchuria. 

Behind  all  the  web  of  diplomacy  which 
has  followed  one  unfailing  policy  since  the 
Boxer   insurrection    precipitated    interfcr- 
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IS  THE  GRAND  STAND  SAFE  ? 


ence  —  in  the  steadfast  recognition  of 
Chinese  sovereignty,  the  early  withdrawal 
of  American  troops,  the  declared  policy  of 
the  '  open  door,"  new  free  ports  opened 
by  the  treaty  which  so  affronted  Russia 
by  asserting  Chinese  sovereignty  over 
Manchuria,  and  lastly  the  maintenance  of 
Chinese  neutrality  under  an  international 
sanction— there  has  run  the  same  settled 
purpose :  the  preservation  in  the  present 
for  the  future  of  the  one  great  market 
not  yet  sealed  as  a  garden  enclosed  by 
some  national  protection  system,  under 
which,  if  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  suc- 
ceeds in  his  plan  of  surrounding  the  British 
Empire  by  a  tariff  fencci'evcn  India  must 
before  long  fall.  ' ' 

Secretary  Hay,  to  accomplish  this,  has 


proposed  in  Asia  a  wider  application  of 
the  principle  of  neutral  territory,  already 
in  force  in  Europe  for  a  century.  Switzer- 
land was  set  apart  as  neutral  in  1815,  and 
its  boundaries  have  since  been  inviolate. 
Nothing  so  arrayed  the  public  mind  and 
conscience  of  Europe  against  the  system 
of  Napoleon  as  his  headlong  violation  of 
Helvetian  neutrality.  It  has  found  no  one 
ready  to  meddle  with  it.  Belgium  was 
neutralized  in  1839;  Luxemburg  in  1867; 
the  Ionian  Isles  just  before.  The  neutral 
character  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
Switzerland  has  been  preserved  under  the 
stress  of  successive  wars.  If  the  policy  of 
Secretary  Hay  places  China  under  the 
same  moral  protection,  a  vast  and  populous 
region,  unwarlike — which  for  a  thousand 
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years,  since  the  Sung  dynasty,  has  never 
successfully  resisted  invasion — is  given,  by 
diplomatic  action  accepted  by  all  the 
powers  at  peace  and  the  two  powers  at 
war,  the  lasting  defense  of  an  international 
guaranty  of  neutrality.  Made  now  for  a 
single  contest  and  conflict,  it  is  certain- 
experience  shows  —  to  harden  into  a 
general  precedent  universally  observed. 

If,  for  nearly  a  century,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  secure  and  enforce  this  for  small 
and  defenceless  lands — environed  more 
than  once  by  great  armies  in  conflict  and 
strategically  cramped  by  these  neutral  terri- 
tories— it  should  be  possible  still  more  to 
do  it  for  China.  Once  done,  a  great  step 
has  been  taken  towards  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  peace  and  the  defence  of 
the  weak.  Spanish -American  lands  are 
already  screened  from  war  by  our  guaranty, 
and  the  operations  of  the  allies  a  year  ago 
against  Venezuela  are  the  last  this  genera- 
tion will  see.  It  is  an  unwritten  chapter 
of  Anglo-American  diplomacy,  already  per- 
ceived by  the  far-sighted  and  the  subject  of 
informal  discussion  and  conference  among 
the  few  competent  to  an  opinion,  that  if 
England  were  involved  in  an  European 
war,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  accept  the 
neutralization  of  Canada  and  the  North 
Atlantic  by  the  United  States  than  for 
England  to  gain  the  few  men  who  would 
be  furnished  by  the  Dominion.  The 
United  States  has  already  announced  that 
it  can  permit  no  colony  to  be  transferred 
by  war  or  purchase  from  one  Euiopean 
power  to  another.  It  is  a  short  step  from 
this  to  prevent  their  invasion  in  war.  Nor 
would  any  power  care  to  undertake  so 
perilous  an  enterprise  at  cost  of  hostility 
from  the  United  States. 

Let  China  be  neutralized  by  common 
agreement — a  step  already  taken  for  the 
current  conflict — and  another  great  area  is 
dedicated  to  peace,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States  and  under  the  common 
protection  of  the  powers.  If  China  is  to 
remain  under  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
administration  of  the  Manchu  and  Man- 
darin, the  palace  at  Peking  and  the  yamen 
of  every  province  and  city,  its  preservation 


from  conquest  and  annexation  will  be  a 
dubious  boon.  Its  great  bulk  will  rot,  like 
a  stranded  whale,  unable  either  to  preserve 
life  or  direct  its  course.  Nothing  kills  like 
bad  government.  Neither  trade  nor  a 
market  can  long  exist  where  justice  and 
administration  are  both  corrupt.  Domestic 
manufactures  are  sure  to  disappear  under 
foreign  competition.  New  industries  can- 
not be  organized.  Mills  only  rise  where 
contracts  can  be  enforced,  and  where  plans 
made  for  the  future  can  be  rendered  secure 
by  just  courts  and  an  honest  administration. 
Japan  has  already,  in  the  first  flush  of 
success,  pledged  itself  to  make  no  conquest 
in  Chinese  territory.  The  Island  Empire  is 
more  interested  than  any  other  power  in 
seeing  China  preserved  inviolate.  It  was 
a  Japanese  protest  which  forced  Italy  to 
withdraw  from  San-mun  Bay  and  halts  the 
advance  of  France  from  the  south.  It  has 
addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  driving  Rus- 
sia across  the  Amoor.  Whatever  the  result 
of  the  campaign,  Japan  has  already  made 
itself  the  hope  of  every  Asiatic.  The  new 
China  desires,  as  Mr.  Wu  Ting-Fang  re- 
minded us,  to  see  Asia  preserved  for  the 
Asiatic,  and  protected  against  European 
encroachment.  Japan  has  the  secret  of 
using  European  science  without  ceasing 
to  be  Asiatic.  It  is  a  shallow  view  of  the 
Japanese  nation  which  regards  it  as  Euro- 
peanized.  It  remains  at  the  core  Asiatic. 
What  it  has  borrowed  is  small  by  the  side 
of  what  it  has  retained.  The  prospect, 
strong  twenty  years  ago,  that  its  upper  and 
intelligent  classes  would  adopt  Christianity, 
has  vanished.  There  has  come  instead  a 
renaissance  of  Shinto  faith,  a  revival  of 
Buddhism — just  as  Islam  grows  stronger 
in  every  Moslem  country — and  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  preserve  the  Japanese  atti- 
tude in  faith,  in  morals,  and  in  social  life. 
The  Japanese  soldier  and  sailor — in  arms, 
armament,  uniform,  organization,  disci- 
pline, and  drill — is  European,  but  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  his  task  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  life,  a  secrecy,  a  subordination, 
and  a  freedom  from  personal  ambition 
which  recall  Asiatic  rather  than  European 
tradition. 
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Japan  it  making  the  U«t  stand  of  Alia.  ' 
If  it  fails,  Asia  ceases  to  be  a  separate 
integer  in  human  development,  and 
becomes  an  appanage  of  Europe.  If  Japan 
wins,  it  has  wrestled  well  and  ovenhrown 
more  than  its  enemies.  It  will  become  the 
teacher,  first  of  China  and  then  of  a  wider 
Asia.  Japanese  education  wiselj'  retains 
Chinese  as  its  classic  tongue,  playing  the 
part  in  the  training  which  GreeJc  and  Latin 
play,  or  did  play,  in  our  own  scheme  of 
liberal  study.  Its  administrators  and  offi- 
cers are  alone  in  knowing  both  Chinese 
classics  and  modern  science.  They  are 
ready  for  their  task.  They  have  aheady 
b^un  it.  The  prestige  oi  victory  will 
gne  them  authority  and  acceptance  in 
remodeling  China.  Japan,  after  all,  is 
alone  in  raising  an  Asiatic  State  to  free 
self-government.  Its  institutions  are  less 
like  ours  than  they  seem  on  the  surface. 
Prescription  plays  the  prodigious  part  it 
always  has  in  Asiatic  society.  The  sense 
of  personal  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  is  strong 
to  a  degree  no  European,  much  less  an 
American,  can  appreciate  or  understand. 
That  singular  attitude  of  mind  which  per- 
mits what  to  us  seems  abasement  in  atti- 
tude, ceremony,  and  action,  and  yet  pre- 
serves a  complete  self-respect,  is  retained 
by  the  Japanese.  They  vote,  they  have 
parties,  they  practice  an  amazing  freedom 
of  speech  in  Japan ;  but  at  the  final  limit 
political  action  is  bounded  and  controlled 
by  influences  and  principles  unknown  and 
alien  to  the  West,  but  perfectly  compre- 
hensible to  the  Asiatic,  who  never  forgets 
that  (he  state  and  its  supreme  head  is 
greater  than  himself,  his  party,  or  his 
policy. 

These  things  render  it  certain  that 
Japan  will  be  the  teacher  of  China  for  a 
season,  but  only  for  a  season.  China,  too, 
has  a  type  and  character — stronger  at  many 
points  than  the  Japanese — which  for  thirty 
centuries  of  little  understood  history  have 
absorbed,  colored,  and  conquered  its  con- 
querors. It  is  the  reorganization  and  res- 
urrection of  China,  rather  than  its  con- 
quest, which  Japan  may  be  expected  to 
accompli*h.     Our  own  new  and  notable 


experiment  in  the  Philippines — of  teaching 
self-government  to  jhe  Malay  Asiatic  in  a 
generation — may  yet  outdo  Japan;  but 
thus  far  Japan  is  alone  and  unique  in  being 
both  Asiatic  and  free.  It  has — none  more 
— freedom,  self-government,  law,  loyalty, 
and  political  institutions. 

Free  Japan,  in  this  conflict,  faces  the 
world's  last  great  powerful  despotism.  It 
is  not  long,  a  matter  of  three  centuries  or 
so,  since  all  the  world  was  a  desert  oi 
despotism,  and  a  flickering  flame  of  free- 
dom was  fed  and  tended  alone  in  a  few 
Dutch  fens  and  marshes,  and  behind  the 
tossing  bulwark  sailed  and  fought  by 
Drake  and  his  men.  They  have  all  gone, 
one  by  one,  those  great  despotisms.  They 
are  moribund  all.  Or  vanished.  The 
Escurial  is  empty.  The  Grand  Turk  a 
name.  The  last  of  the  Moguls  died  in 
exile  and  a  prisoner.  The  Manchu  exists 
by  sufferance.  Free  nations  rule  the 
world — all  save  one,  Russia.  It  remains 
the  one  absolute,  autocratic  despotism  with 
power.  Its  fleet  has  failed  it  at  the 
moment  of  need.  Despotism  and  the  sea 
in  all  ages  go  ill  together.  No  despotic 
power  ever  won  a  great  naval  victory. 
The  Russian  army  will  be  facing  its  test  as 
these  lines  are  read.  By  a  strange  fate, 
not  wholly  accident,  the  most  Asiatic  of 
civilized  armies  is  arrayed  against  the  one 
Asiatic  free  state. 

Defeat  may,  after  all,  be  more  fruitful  to 
Russia  than  victory.  The  Crimean  war 
brought  the  emancipation  of  the  serf. 
Had  not  a  nihilist  bomb  torn  Alexander  U 
limb  from  limb,  the  project  for  local  self- 
government  on  his  desk,  waiting  his  sign 
manual,  would  have  become  law.  The 
struggle  now  in  progress  may  bring  self-rule 
for  the  Zemstvo,  or  provincial  assembly, 
and  open  elementary  education  in  Russia. 
The  Russian  army  is  twice  the  size  of 
Japan's  army.  Japan  has  almost  twice  as 
many  children  in  elementary  schools  as 
Russia.  It  is  by  schools  rather  than 
armies  that  modem  wars  are  won. 
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THE,  TWO  PACIFICS 

by  Harold  Bolce 

II -THE,  EXPLOITATION  OF  CHINA 


It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
article  that  the  nation  which  manages  to 
secure  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  will  have  control  of  what 
must  inevitably  become  the  leading  trade 
of  the  world,  since  it  deals  with  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  population,  dwelling  in  lands 
of  the  richest  possible  natural  resources. 
It  has  been  set  forth,  moreover,  that  such 
commercial  dominion  will  crown  the  nation 
that  enjoys  it  with  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  earth.  America  has  as  much  interest 
in  the  shifting!  and  evolutions  of  empire  in 
the  Far  East  as  has  any  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  or  Europe.  The  control  of  Chinese 
trade  is  the  real  prize  at  stake  in  the 
Eastern  struggle. 

The  awakening  of  China  is  the  most 
important  commercial  development  of 
our  time.  The  modern  movement  in 
that  empire  has  already  acquired  such 
momentum  that  the  whole  commercial 
world  is  interested.  Two  phases  of  devel- 
opment in  that  country  are  as  significant, 
in  determining  Chinese  destiny,  as  the 
march  of   uraiics.     One  is  the  establish- 


ment of  modern  schools  and  the  reaching 
out  for  Western  learning;  the  other  is  the 
beginning  in  earnest  of  the  era  of  railway 
construction  and  the  installation 'of  river 
steamers  upon  the  vast  waterways  of  the 

When  the  Imperial  Court  of  China 
issued  an  edict  directing  that  a  special 
railway  line  be  built  to  convey  the  emperor 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Western  Tombs, 
it  was  clear  that  the  ancient  prejudice  in 
China  against  modern  innovations  was  be- 
ginning to  pass  away.  Activities  directed 
by  progressive  Chinese  officials  soon  con- 
firmed the  belief  that  China  was  entering 
the  railway  age. 

Before  American  capital  could  be  in- 
voked to  gain  control  over  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  projected  lines  in  that  empire, 
China  became  the  storm-centre  of  the 
world.  Torn  by  rebellion  and  harassed 
all  along  its  borders,  and  even  within  its 
lawful  confines,  by  ambitious  powers  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  Celestial  Kingdom 
seemed  so  insecure  a  field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  that  the  inauguration  of 
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China's  great  industrial  career  passed  into 
the  hands  of  men  whose  governments  arc 
disposed  to  safeguard  the  Astatic  operations 
of  its  citizens. 

Had  America  taken  the  lead  in  the  inter- 
national adjudication  of  China's  problems, 
the  construction  of  its  vast  projected  rail- 
way system,  the  exploitation  of  its  great 
mines  of  gold,  coal,  and  antimony,  the 
building  and  managing  of  its  factories,  and 
the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  upon 
its  rivers  would  today  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  American  energy  and  American 
capital. 

China  was  anxious  to  have  America  taice 
the  lead  in  these  matters.  Despite  our 
rigid  exclusion  laws  against  Chinese  citi- 
zens, China  has  a  warm  regard  for  the 
United  States.  Taught  by  centuries  of 
inheritance  to  look  with  contempt  upon 
the  people  of  alien  nations,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  recent  treaties  referring  to  them  in 
official  documents  and  dispatches  as  "  bar- 
barians," China  voluntarily  made  an  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States.  "The  reason 
was,"  said  a  Chinese  official,  "that  the 
moral  strength  of  the  American  people 
and  their  principles  of  commercial  honor 
appealed  to  the  Chinese.  It  made  us 
aware,  too,"  he  added,  "  that  these  ideals 
may  be  associated  with  modem  methods." 

American  residents  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  China  say  that  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  of  the  commercial  classes, 
roust  not  be  overlooked  if  one  would  under- 
stand the  principle  that  has  made  that 
nation  great  throughout  many  centuries. 
For  years  we  have  heard  of  China's 
weakness  and  of  its  impending  collapse," 
says  President  Edmund  J.  James,  of  North- 
western University.  "What  I  should  like 
to  know,  and  I  think  what  many  thought- 
ful Americans  would  be  glad  to  £nd  out, 
is  the  secret  of  China's  strength."  The 
question  was  submitted  to  a  Chinese  states- 
man, "China  was  great  for  centuries," 
he  replied,  "  because  it  founded  its  acts  on 
the  precepts  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tsze. 
In  evil  later  days  came  opium  to  degrade  the 
lowly,  and  intrigue  to  corrupt  the  high ; 


as  a  result,  China  struggles  with  trouble. 
Now,  however,  as  we  behold  the  begin- 
nings of  dismemberment,  the  best  men  of 
our  empire  arc  pledged  to  reform.  If 
China  passes  through  its  present  crisis  it 
will  emerge  not  only  a  modern  nation, 
but  one  reconstructed  on  its  original  ideals 
of  honor." 

With  amiable  but  penetrating  satire 
Wu  Ting-Fang,  while  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, observed  that  for  ages  the  word  of 
a  Chinese  merchant  was  accepted  as  a 
bond.  His  verbal  promise  to  pay  was 
sacred  and  sufficient.  "  But  we  are  pro- 
gressing," said  this  statesman.  "Since 
our  contact  with  Western  civilization  we 
no  longer  conduct  business  in  that  way; 
we  demand  the  obligation  in  writing  now- 
a-days."  The  arraignment  is  less  search- 
ing than  it  seems.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vander- 
lip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  now  a  leading  official  in  one 
of  the  great  New  York  banks,  declares 
that  the  chief  requisite  for  success  in  Wall 
Street  is  absolute,  unquestioned  integrity. 

Let  there  develop  a  single  spot  on  a 
man's  financial  honor,"  he  added,  "  and 
he  might  as  well  close  up  his  office  in  that 
intense  business  centre." 

That  gospel  is  practised  and  preached 
throughout  America,  The  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  code  are  made  by  the  men 
who  become,  sooner  or  later,  business 
pariahs.  It  was  this  clement  of  commer- 
cial probity  in  America  that  awakened  the 
trust  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  willingness 
to  give  the  United  States  first  chance  in 
the  creation  of  modern  China. 

Inasmuch  as  the  exploitation  of  China, 
with  its  four  hundred  or  more  millions  and 
its  prodigious  undeveloped  resources,  is  the 
central  speculation  in  the  Pacific  struggle 
— it  rises  to  the  same  international  interest 
whether  the  awakening  is  to  be  an  evolu- 
tion of  its  people,  or  whether  the  modern- 
ization of  the  empire  is  to  be  worked  out 
by  alien  agencies.  For  two  things  are 
obvious:  first,  that  a  development,  giving 
promise  of  a  revolution  in  the  world's  com- 
merce, has  begun;  and  second,  that  Rus- 
sia, Japan,  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
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the  United  States  are  vitallf  con- 
cerned in  Brining  trade  concessions 
or  control  in  this  marvelous  land, 
when  it  shall  have  become  rejuvenated 
and  tiansformed. 

Thepercentagesof  the  share  taken 
by  each  country  in  the  total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports 
duringthe  years  1882,  1892,  and  1902 
are  very  instructive.  In  1882  the 
share  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom 
was  over  62  per  cent.  In  1902  it 
was  50  per  cent.  Japan's  share  in 
1882  was  a  trifle  over  i  per  cent. 
In  1902  it  had  leaped  to  14  per  cent. 
Germany  in  the  same  period  developed 
its  share  from  5  to  13  per  cent. 

In  1882  the  proportion  of  China's 
trade  carried  under  the  American  flag 
was97-iooof  i  percent.  In  twenty 
years  it  has  grown  exactly  3-iooof  i 
per  cent.  Today  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  float  over  but  i  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cargoes  of  the  Celestial 
Kingdom,  That,  of  course,  does 
not  represent  America's  total  trade 
with  China,  for  much  of  our  com- 
merce is  conducted  by  ships  of  foreign 
register,  but  it  is  an  instructive  reve- 
lation, and  one  which  statesmen  and 
shippers  alike  are  pondering  gravely. 

The  persistent  development  of 
Germany's  advance  in  the  Far  East 
is  a  theme  much  discussed  in  Ameri- 
can business  centres.  The  commer- 
cial leaders  of  this  country  realize  that 
China,  the  one  remaining  empire 
whose  markets  await  the  adventurous 
agents  of  modern  houses,  is  becoming 
Germanized  as  well  as  Russianized. 
In  Siberia,  Manchuria,  and  in  many 
parts  of  China,  the  leading  merchants 
are  German.  This  fact  has  greatly 
impressed   recent  travelers  in  those 
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The  great  and  perhaps  the  only 
reason  why  the  United  States  has 
not  established  itself  more  securely  in 
the  field  of  Asia  is  that,  thus  far,  it 
hat  had  abundant  outlet  for  its 
energies   in    the    expanding    Wett. 
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Germanri  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  forced  to  send  its  commercial 
legions  round  the  world.  There  arc 
modem  gasoline  launches  on  Lake 
Galilee;  they  are  German.  Caravans 
of  camels  halt  to  let  modern  railway 
trains  pass  through  Palestine;  these 
lines  are  financed  by  German  capital. 
And  now,  with  the  slow  and  certain 
advance  of  Slavic  dominion  along  the 
Pacific,  is  proceeding  the  German 
commercial  invasion  of  the  Far  East, 
a  movement  fraught  with  perhaps 
more  international  importance  than 
the  American  trade  conquest  of  west- 
ern Europe.  Side  by  side  with  the 
German,  and  impelled  by  the  same 
national  necessity  for  expansion,  is 
the  aggressive  shipper  and  merchant 
of  Japan.  England,  starting  out 
vigorously  with  the  same  motive, 
has  developed  the  imperial  instinct 
which  has  secured  for  her  the  com- 
mercial mastery  of  the  world. 

The  total  imports  of  China  for  the 
year  1902  amounted  to  $198,000,000, 
of  which  nearly  two-thirds  were  from 
Asiatic  countries.  A  large  part  of 
the  imports  froni  Hongkong,  how- 
ever, came  originally  from  Western 
countries.  Great  Britain  supplied 
18  per  cent.,  the  United  States  9j4 
per  cent.,  and  all  of  continental 
Europe,  including  Russia,  only  6  per 
cent,  of  the  imports  into  China.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  has  a  larger 
commercial  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
China  than  any  continental  European 
nation.  As  a  Pacific  power,  how- 
ever, we  are  entitled  to  a  much  larger 
•hare  of  import  trade  than  10  per  cent. 

In  the  awakened  activities  of 
Japan,  there  is  an  clement  which 
is  of  grave  commercial  significance : 
that  kingdom  is  sending  to  America 
almost  twice  as  much  as  it  is  pur- 
chasing from  us.  According  to  the 
figures  of  the  Japanese  Department 
of  Finance,  the  total  value  of  com- 
modities exported  from  Japan  to  the 
United    States   in    190Z   was    over 
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$40,000,000,  while  the  value  of  imports 
from  this  country  was  less  than  $24,300,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  trade  with 
Great  Britain  shows  a  marked  balance  on 
England's  side  of  the  ledger,  the  imports 
to  Japan  from  Great  Britain  alone  exceed- 
ing our  sales  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom, 
while  the  combined  imports  from  England 
and  British  India  into  Japan  aggregate  in 
value  more  than  $50,000,000.  Yet  in 
1902  Japan  succeeded  in  selling  to  England 
only  ?8, 500,000  worth  of  goods. 

In  other  words,  Japan  is  selling  the  bulk 
of  its  products  in  America,  and  taking  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  realized  from 
these  sales  and  spending  it  in  the  markets 
of  England.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
show  that  we  sold  more  goods  in  1902  to 
Cuba  than  we  did  to  cither  China  or 
Japan, 

It  is  plain  that  America  has  her  Oriental 
commercial  victories  yet  to  win.     Even  if 


there  should  be  no  further  carvings  of 
Asia  among  European  powers  it  is  obvious 
that,  to  secure  anything  like  commercial 
preeminence  in  these  far  Pacific  waters, 
the  business  world  of  the  United  States 
must  pursue  something  more  than  a  policy 
of  chance.  And  when  it  is  realized  that 
what  trade  we  have  with  the  Far  East  is 
threatened  by  the  aggressions  of  other 
nations,  it  is  plain  that  a  stirring  policy  is 
necessary  to  secure  for  our  Republic  its 
proper  status  as  a  sovereign  power  of 
the  new  Pacific. 

Although  it  is  through  the  commercial 
pioneering  of  only  a  few  big-brained  busi- 
ness leaders  of  America  that  the  United 
States  is  making  headway  at  present  in 
the  Far  East,  the  hold  the  opportunities 
of  the  Orient  have  upon  the  minds  of 
Western  people,  particularly  of  its  farmers, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  States. 

Western  railroad  presidents  share  that 
feeling,  and  point  out  that  they  would  not 
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be  able  to  run  trans-continental  freight 
trains  at  a  profit  but  for  the  fact  that  they 
now  carry  loaded  cars  in  both  directions. 
"For  example,"  said  President  Hill,  "the 
operating  expenses  in  hauling  a  car  between 
St.  Paul  and  Puget  Sound  is  sixty-four 
cents  per  hundred  miles,  or  $256  for 
the  round  trip  of  four  thousand  miles.  If 
loaded  westward  with  floui 
cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
thirty  tons  per  car,  the  car  earns  on  its 
outward  journey  $150.  If  on  its  return 
the  car  is  loaded  with  twenty  tons  of 
lumber  at  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
it  earns  on  its  round  trip  for  one  car 
$310.  Deducting  the  operating  expenses 
of  $256,  the  profit  is  S54. 

" If,  however,"  he  continued,  "the  car 
were  loaded  only  on  its  westward  bound 
trip,  and  were  hauled  east  empty,  the  loss 
to  the  company'would  be  $106;  and  if 
hauled  westward  empty,  and  loaded  on  its 
trip  cast,  the  loss  would  be  $96." 


Inasmuch  as  the  railroads  and  the  people 
of  the  West  alike  base  their  larger  future 
on  their  prospects  in  the  Orient,  there  has 
grown  up  a  reciprocal  feeling  between  the 
people  and  the  transportation  kings  which 
it  is  difficult  for  an  Eastern  man  to  under- 
stand. Railway  presidents  have  held  farm- 
ers' meetings,  the  former  setting  forth  the 
operating  expenses  of  railways,  the  latter 
showing  what  it  costs  to  raise  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  These  unique  conferences  have 
brought  about  reduced  freight  rates;  and 
today  many  farmers  in  the  Northwest  sur- 
prise the  traveler  by  acknowledging  that 
they  owe  their  prosperity  to  the  railroads. 
Some  of  these  plainsmen  will  even  supply 
statistics  to  attest  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  railway  merger  which  the  government 
has  so  strongly  opposed. 

Right  or  wrong,  the  people  of  the  pros- 
perous West  are  to  a  great  extent  in  accord 
with  present  railway  policies.  It  is  an 
anomalous  condition.     Communities  that 
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were  uncompromisingly  populistic  a  few 
years  ago  are  today  sturdily  defending  the 
corporations  they  recently  denounced. 

A  railway  president  complained  gener- 
ally about  the  opposition  now  directed 
from  Federal  sources  against  the  merged 
companies.  Getting  to  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  subject,  he  said  : 

"They  want  us  to  publish  our  rates, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  are  not  to 
change  them  without  several  days'  notice. 
That  would  mean  that  the  big  carrying 
lines  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  tramp 
steamers,  which  could  make  a  slightly 
reduced  rate  to  capture  some  special  cargo, 
and  get  oB  with  it  to  the  Orient  before  we 
could  legally  adjust  our  schedules  to  meet 
the  competition.  It  would  be  giving  every 
advantage  to  the  tramp  vessel  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  companies  who  haveexpended 
millions  in  establishing  regular  lines.  We 
have,"  he  added  with  some  warmth,  "been 
fighting  the  elements  ahead  of  us  and 
ignorance  behind  us." 

"If  the  Government  should  insist  upon 
the  publication  of  those  rates,  what  would 
the  big  companies  do  ?"  he  was  asiced. 

"We  should  be  forced  to  talce  our  fleets 
out  of  commission,"  he  replied,  and  sail 
them  under  a  foreign  flag." 

He  went  on  to  insist  that  the  lawmakers 
at  Washington  had  failed  to  grasp  the 
splendid  opportunities  in  the  Orient,  and 
therefore  were  blind  to  the  big  purposes  of 
railway  combinations.  "  Russia's  pres- 
ence in  Asia,  of  course,  makes  our  battle 
harder,"  he  said,  "  but  our  real  obstacle  is 
the  opposition  at  Washington." 

"  Do  you  share  the  fear,  then,"  he  was 
asked,  "  that  America  will  lose  her  chance 
to  be  the  commercial  master  of  Asia  ?  " 

His  reply  was  quick  and  emphatic: 
"  America  has  already  lost  it." 

That  is  the  statement  of  a  millionaire 
American  railway  king.  Other  large 
operators,  equally  interested  in  the  Orien- 
tal future  for  our  trade,  are  disposed  to 
regard  his  views  as  too  pessimistic,  and 
superinduced,  perhaps,  by  impatience  at 
what  he  believes  to  be  interference  with 
the   ambitious   international   programs  of 


amalgamated  railways  and  ocean  fleets. 
They  agree  with  him,  however,  that  the 
gravest  possible  conditions  confront  Ameri- 
can commerce  in  Eastern  Asia.  Their 
agents  in  that  field  report  constantly  by 
letter  and  cable  in  regard  to  the  situation; 
and  as  a  result  some  of  the  big  companies 
are  as  thoroughly  informed  concerning 
significant  national  movements  in  Asia  as 
are  the  departments  of  state  and  the 
foreign  offices  of  the  various  powers 
involved  in  the  struggle. 

An  incident  of  great  importance,  which 
took  place  recently  in  one  of  the  treaty 
ports  of  China,  illustrates  how  closely  the 
commercial  and  political  tendencies  of  the 
Far  East  are  being  watched  by  some  of 
these  large  business  houses  in  America. 

An  eminent  Belgian  engineer  was  black- 
balled in  one  of  the  leading  clubs  of  this 
Chinese  city.  To  be  denied  fellowship  in 
one  of  these  institutions  in  Asia  means 
more  than  a  loss  of  social  prestige,  inas- 
much as  extensive  commercial  operations 
in  the  Far  East  radiate  from  club  life. 
There  was  nothing  against  the  personal 
standing  of  the  Belgian.  His  antecedents 
were  of  the  best,  his  achievements  were 
recognized,  and  his  own  character  above 
reproach. 

Forthwith  one  of  the  largest  companies 
in  the  United  States,  through  representa- 
tives in  China,  sought  the  reason  of  the 
club's  blacklisting  of  this  engineer.  The 
company,  to  make  certain  of  the  causes, 
even  invoked  in  its  investigations  the 
assistance  of  diplomats  representing  one 
of  the  leading  powers.  The  report  dis- 
closing the  whole  animus  of  the  club  has 
reached  America.  It  is  most  sensational 
in  its  character,  and  gives  promise  of  rising 
to  the  dignity  of  an  historical  document. 

Some  time  ago  American  capital  secured 
a  concession  to  build  a  railway  from  Han- 
kow to  Canton,  a  distance  similar  to  that 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  The  popu- 
lation of  Canton  is  i,6oo,ooo,  and  Hankow 
has  about  1,000,000.  Between  these  two 
centresdwell  a  hundred  million  inhabitants. 
The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the 
railway  is  thirty  million  dollars,  and  it  hat 
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been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
investments  of  capital  in  Asia.  American 
engineers  surveyed  the  line,  and  American 
contractors  inaugurated  its  construction. 
From  this  point  the  report  in  question, 
which  is  signed  by  an  eminent  official, 
takes  up  a  series  of  transactions,  the  cul- 
mination of  which  will  challenge  the 
attention  both  of  our  own  government 
and  of  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  substance  the  report  states  that  the 
Belgians,  who  are  novk"  building  the  Ameri- 
can line,  are  in  reality  agents  of  the 
Russians;  that  Russia  has  secured,  or  is 
securing,  control  of  all  the  Chinese  rail- 
ways; and  that  through  these  strategic 
and  commercial  lines  of  communication  it 
is  far  better  equipped  to  establish  sove- 
reignty over  China  than  the  outside  world 
imagines.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  it 
was  either  a  knowledge  or  suspicion  of 
this  that  led  the  influential  business  club 
to  deny  membership  to  the  Belgian 
engineer. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Peking  Foreign 
Office,  the  Wai  Wu  Pu,  interested  in 
building  the  Peking,  Chang  Kia  Kou 
6 


railway  line,  instructed  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  negotiate  vcith  wealthy 
Chinese  citizens  for  the  necessary  capital. 
In  the  presence  of  political  uncertainties 
in  China  they  hesitated,  whereupon  a 
Chinese  banker  o&ered  to  furnish  the 
capital  to  carry  out  the  project.  The 
report  states  that  investigation  disclosed 
that  he  was  an  agent  in  the  service  of 
Russian  interests. 

An  addendum  to  the  report  explains 
that  the  original  concession  to  Belgian 
capitalists  to  build  the  road  from  Peking 
to  Canton  was  given  to  quiet  national 
jealousies,  Belgium  having  little  interest 
in  the  contentions  of  the  Far  East.  No 
provision,  however,  was  made  against  the 
possibility  of  the  Belgians  surrendering 
their  control  to  Russia.  The  same  con- 
dition  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
American-Belgian  line  from  Canton  to 
Hankow. 

"It  may,"  concludes  the  Report,  "be 
safely  concluded  that  Russia  has  more  at 
stake  in  fighting  the  Manchurian  question 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Her  conten- 
tion in  carrying  her  trans-Siberian  railroad, 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  through  to  Port  Arthur,  was 
ostensibly  to  secure  an  eastern  outlet 
open  to  navigation  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  which  may  be  considered  but  a 
reasonable  demand.  It  will,  however, 
now  be  seen  that  the  Port  Arthur  exten- 
sion is  but  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge, 
and  that,  when  an  agreement  eventually 
comes  to  cover  the  present  Manchurian 
difficulties,  the  world  will  suddenly  realize 
that  the  entire  trunk  railroads  from  North 
to  South  China  are  virtually  under  Russian 
control," 

What  is  of  significant  interest  to  the 
United  States,  aside  from  the  grave  inter- 
national problem  this  document  unfolds, 
is  that  such  an  important  revelation  should 
be  secured  to  the  people  of  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  an  American 
business  corporation.  It  is  a  timely  ex- 
pression of  the  extreme  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  great  American  interests  in  regard 
to  our  future  commercial  opportunities  in 
Asia. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  mill  owners 
and  important  flour  shippers  in  the 
United  States  throws  a  revealing  light 
upon  the  situation.  The  leading  flour 
man  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  dominates 
the  traffic  in  all  wheat  products  Orient- 
bound,  consented,  in  an  interview,  to  fur- 
nish figures  and  a  general  outline  of  the 
outlook,  which  will  be  a  surprise  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  America.  He 
showed  very  clearly  that  the  manufactur- 
ers, not  the  flour-mi!l  men  of  the  United 
States,  are  the  people  to  be  concerned  in 
the  exploitation  of  Asia  by  other  nations. 

He  stated  that  the  idea  of  supplying  a 
developed,  industrial  China  with  all  the 
flour  that  nation  will  require  is  the  wildest 
kind  of  talk.  It  is  not  because  flour  is 
now  a  luxury  in  that  country,  and  that 
only  Chinese  engaged  in  business  can 
aSord  to  buy  it.  Laborers  working  for  ten 
cents  a  day  cannot,  of  course,  buy  flour  at 
ten  dollars  a  barrel.  But  it  is  believed 
that,  with  the  termination  of  the  present 
international  turmoil  in  the  Far  East,  there 
will  take  place  an  industrial  awakening  in 


Asia  such  as  the  world  has  not  before  seen. 
When  the  thousands  of  miles  of  inaugur- 
ated Chinese  railroads  are  pushed  to  com- 
pletion rates  of  wages  will  advance,  an 
exchange  of  commodities  will  follow,  and 
the  general  prosperity  will  be  so  stimulated 
that  the  common  people  of  that  empire 
can  afford  to  buy  not  only  flour  but  all 
kinds  of  products  of  advanced  civilization. 

The  strong  point  made  by  the  flour-mill 
magnate  in  question  is  that,  when  any 
considerable  number  of  the  millions  of 
China  shall  call  for  flour,  the  entire 
wheat-growing  area  of  the  world  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  "  Even 
if  all  Japan  should  become  a  flour-eating 
people,"  he  said,  "the  whole  available 
supply  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  provide 
this  commodity  for  only  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  that  kingdom." 

There  is  likelihood,  too,  that  a  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  will 
acquire  the  habit  of  using  flour.  It  was 
represented  to  the  Mikado  by  his  ablest 
advisers  that,  in  modeling  the  Japanese 
army  on  the  latest  military  standard  of  the 
modern  powers,  the  important  matter  of 
diet  had  been  overlooked.  Not  only  had 
all  modern  nations  a  standing  army,  but 
the  food  of  these  formidable  hosts  consisted 
in  great  measure  of  wheat  products.  Rice- 
eating  regiments,  it  was  feared,  might  not 
be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  a  foe 
whose  sinews  were  built  of  wheat.  Japan, 
to  be  up-to-date,  must  maintain  not  only  a 
big,  well  equipped,  and  well  drilled  military 
force,  but  its  soldiers,  like  the  men  of  arms 
of  other  lands,  must  eat  flour.  So  an 
imperial  edict  went  forth  recently;  and 
now  every  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Japan 
gets  a  daily  ration  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
or  California  flour.  This  ukase  of  the 
Emperor  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
very  important  chapter  in  commercial  his- 
tory, for  this  mandate  on  the  part  of  the 
Mikado  has  already  greatly  stimulated  the 
demand  in  the  kingdom  for  wheat  pro- 
ducts, the  people  being  alert  to  keep 
abreast  of  whatever  is  decided  to  be 
progress  along  modern  lines. 

American    flour    men    call    attention, 
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moreover,  to  the  fact  that  Japan,  both 
commercially  and  educationally,  is  exerting 
a  great  influence  over  China.  Japanese 
dnmimers  arc  penetrating  everywhere  in 
China,  and  are  spreading  a  contagious 
desire  for  all  Icinds  of  western  products. 
It  is  expected  in  America  that  the  Chinese 
demand  for  flour  will  increase  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  yield  of 
the  wheat  field  of  the  United  States. 

"Thus,"  said  a  miller  and  shipper  in 
Portland,  "we  are  not  alarmed  as  to  the 
future  markets  for  flour."  He  repeated 
the  assertion  of  one  of  his  colleagues  that 
there  would  not  be  fields  enough  on  the 
planet  to  furnish  flour  to  a  modernized 
China.  "  The  future  of  flour,"  said  he, 
"is  secure,  so  far  as  a  sale  for  it  is  con- 
cerned. The  only  alarm  for  it  that  should 
be  indulged  in  is  that  the  supply  will  run 
short.  If  Chinese  agents,  at  any  time  in 
the  future  of  industrial  China,  succeed  by 
shrewd  buying  in  getting  control  of  the 
season's  supply  of  wheat  in  the  world, 
there  would  be  in  all  civilized  lands  a  bread 
famine  of  the  most  disastrous  character." 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  the  roseate 
hopes  of  the  general  outlook  toward  the 
Orient  has  consisted  of  the  promise  in  the 
Far  East's  growing  demand  for  flour,  the 
disclosures  of  the  leaders  in  this  industry 
that  the  future  must  concern  itself  not 
with  the  Asiatic  demand  for  this  product, 
but  with  the  American  supply,  indicate 
that  the  real  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  opportunity  in  Asia  lies  in  the  com- 
mercial disposal  of  such  of  its  commodities 
I  as  have  no  limit  in  their  production. 

This  brings  the  discussion  back  to  the 
tide-lands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  fac- 
I  tories  to  be  built  thereon.     It  will  surprise 

I  many  eastern  readers  to  learn  that  hun- 

dreds of  acres  of  mud  flats,  which  were 
considered  valuable  only  as  an  occa- 
sional field  for  the  casual  clam-digger,  have 
become  in  the  past  three  years  immensely 
important  as  sites  for  manufacturing  plants, 
and  have  been  seized  upon  by  the  most 
adventurous  agents  of  big  corporations. 
From  the  foothills,  a  few  miles  eastward, 
trains  of  flat  cars  are  hauling  gravel  and 


rock  by  the  thousand  tons.  Many  miles 
of  hitherto  wofthless  shore,  along  western 
sounds  and  bays,  are  to  be  so  filled  that 
deep-sea  craft  may  anchor  at  the  new 
American  factory  line. 

For  manufactured  stuffs,  the  flour  men 
point  out,  unlike  cereal  products,  may  be 
turned  out  in  practically  infinite  quantity. 
The  bigger  the  market,  the  bigger  the 
plant.  There  is  little  danger  that  China 
— by  the  awakening  demands  for  modem 
goods — will  create  a  shoe  famine,  a  dearth 
of  cotton  goods,  or  cause  the  rest  of 
mankind  to  shiver  while  it  corners  the 
woolen  garments  of  the  world.  But,  when 
these  multiplying  western  factories  turn 
out  products  vastly  in  excess  of  the  Amer- 
ican capacity  to  consume,  where  will  the 
ships,  that  are  already  beginning  to  crowd 
the  Pacific  Coast  harbors,  carry  these 
cargoes,  if  not  to  the  Orient  ? 

It  is  impossible  of  belief  that  America 
will,  in  the  long  run,  permit  itself  to  be 
shut  out  of  Asia,  or  that  it  will  be  content 
to  remain  a  second-rate  Pacific  power. 
Deep  in  the  thought  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  is  the  conviction  that  the  awaken- 
ing of  Asia  must  mean  a  new  commerce  for 
greater  America;  and  yet,  serious  business 
men  point  out,  in  that  confidence  of  our 
ultimate  trade  expansion  in  the  trans- 
Pacific  field  lies  a  grave  clement  of  danger, 
inasmuch  as  it  obscures  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action.  "It  is  true  that  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far 
East  is  increasing,"  said  an  American  ship- 
per, "but  not  with  the  momentum  that 
characterizes  the  American  occupation  of 
other  fields.  Opposed  to  that  lack  of 
determined  purpose  are  the  vast  and  deeply 
laid  programs  of  Russia  and  Japan." 

That  this  nation  will  be  called  upon  ulti- 
mately to  display  fearlessness  and  Strength 
is  the  sober  expectation  of  many  American 
business  men.  It  has  to  deal  in  the  Pacific 
problem  not  with  a  moribund  Spain,  but 
with  two  mighty  nations  moved  by  im- 
measurable ambitions.  "  Russia,"  said 
Pobedonostefl  to  Senator  Beveridge, 
"Russia  is  no  state;  Russia  is  a  world." 
In  the  opinion  of  numerous  students  of 
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Asiatic  conditions  the  question  as  to  what 
nation  is  to  be  paramount  in  the  far  Pacific 
has  already  been  answered  They  are 
convinced  that  Japan  has  begun  its  career 
as  master  of  that  sea.  They  set  forth 
many  reasons  why  the  commerce  of  Asia 
will  be  monopolized  finally  by  Japan.  It 
has  coal  fields,  oil  wells,  and  endless  water 
power.  Labor  is  cheap,  abundant,  and 
readily  controlled.  Japan  has  already  begun 
to  be  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  can  produce  articles 
at  less  cost  than  other  countries,  its  geo- 
graphical position  enables  it  to  distance  all 
other  nations  in  the  commercial  race*  for 
the  markefs  of  China.  Moreover,  Japan 
is  vigilantly  at  work  now,  securing  the  field 
and  studying  the  wants  of  these  awakening  . 
millions. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  table  of  Japan's." 
trade  with  China,  in  1902,  Will  reveal  the 
tendency  of  this  Pacific  commerce.  The 
Chinese   official    statistics   show   that   in 


1902  the  exports  to  China  from  the  United 
States  amounted  in  value  to  $19,000,000. 
The  same  report  shows  that  the  exports 
from  Japan  to  China  in  that  year  aggre- 
gated in  value  $22,265,000.  In  round 
numbers,  therefore,  Japan  sold  over  three 
million,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  more  goods  to  China  in  1902  than 
the  United  States  did. 

It  would  appear  that  what  was  needed, 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  trade 
supremacy  on  Pacific  waters,  was  not  so 
much  an  awakening  of  Asia  as  an  awaken- 
ing of  America. 

"  Beyond  and  above  all  considerations 
afiecting  the  present  or  the  future  of 
American  trade  in  Manchuria  and  in  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  south  of  the 
Great  Wall,"  said  Mr.  John  Foord,  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  Far-Eastern  prob- 
lems, "  is  the  larger  question  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Pacific,  with  a  longer  coast 
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line  on  that  ocean  than  any  other  country, 
and  with  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
its  commerce  closer  and  more  vital  than 
that  of  any  of  the  othei  industrial  nations. 
That  interest  antedated  our  acquisition  of 
the  Philippine  Islands ;  but,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  should  do  with  these  new 
possessions  was  under  discussion,  the  argu- 
ment for  their  retention  was  based  mainly 
OR  the  ground  that  they  were  the  centre 
of  a  great  trade  area.  We  needed  the 
Philippine  Islands,  it  was  said,  to  be  in 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
trade  development  that  would  sooner  or 
later  occur  in  China.  But  if  the  con- 
tinued possession  of  the  Philippines  is  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  oSer 
the  most  favorable  position  for  talcing  a 
share  in  exploiting  the  trade  of  Asia,  then 
it  ought  to  be  clear  that,  having  adopted 
such  a  policy,  we  cannot  afiord  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  shut  out  from  the  Asiatic 
continent  after  we  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  ourselves,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  in  this  newly  acquired  and  highly 
advantageous  trade  station." 

The  appearance  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  has  had,  as 
is  well  known,  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
plans  of  rulers  and  the  counsels  of  states- 
men throughout  the  world.  And  now, 
as  the  result  of  an  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, a  geographical  discovery  has  just 
been  made  in  the  Pacific,  the  value  of 
which  both  commercially  and  strategic- 
ally, in  the  ultimate  contest  of  the  nations 
for  dominion  in  those  waters,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  In  the  opinion  of  naval 
experts,  nothing  in  the  explorations  of  the 
past  hundred  years  equals  it  in  importance. 
The  discovery  is  that  in  the  long  chain 
of  Aleutian  Islands,  stretching  westward 
from  the  Alaskan  mainland  almost  across 
the  Pacific,  there  is  a  succession  of  har- 
bors ;  that  they  are  safe  and  open  through- 
out the  year;  that  they  are  unobstructed 
by  rocks  ;  and  that  the  channel  to  some 
of  them  is  so  deep  and  commodious  that 
half  a  dozen  fleets  could  enter  them 
simultaneously. 


In  the  event  of  war,  should  a  squadron 
flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  start 
for  Chinese  waters,  it  could  stop  every 
night  in  a  safe  American  anchorage  until 
it  reached  Attn  Island,  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  west  of  Puget  Sound.  Steam- 
ing from  that  distant  island-outpost  of  the 
United  States  our  men-of-war  could,  within 
a  short  run,  reach  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tested seas  of  Asia.  The  ownership  of  an 
archipelago  reaching  fai  outward  toward 
Asia,  and  indented  with  many  convenient 
harbors,  is  a  national  asset  of  incalculable 
future  value. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  vague 
knowledge  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Har- 
bors here  and  there  were  indicated,  but 
formidable  rocks  were  charted  at  their 
mouths;  and  as  there 'has  not  been  until 
recently  any  inducement  to  merchant  ves- 
sels to  venture  into  these  uninviting  ports, 
the  mythical  barriers  remained  on  the  maps. 

It  was  in  line  with  the  general  national 
policy  of  cooperation  in  the  commercial 
evolution  of  the  West  that  the  revenue 
cutter  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
invoked  to  explore  the  hitherto  compara- 
tively unknown  Aleutian  chain.  It  was 
believed  that  the  expedition  would  result 
in  the  finding  of  many  facts  in  regard  to 
depths  and  shore  lines,  of  value  to  nautical 
science ;  but  that  it  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  lasting  international  significance, 
and  would  mark  the  cruise  as  one  of  the 
great  geographical  undertakings  of  modern 
times,  was  undreamed  of  when  the  trip 
was  planned. 

This  historic  voyage,  just  completed, 
was  made  by  the  revenue  cutter.  Man- 
ning, under  the  command  of  Captain 
McLellan.  As  the  result  of  a  painstaking 
and  scientific  exploration  of  every  section 
of  the  shore  line  of  this  remarkable  series 
of  islands,  the  entire  archipelago  is  to  be 
remapped.  Some  of  the  islands  are  now 
down  in  the  wrong  degrees  of  latitude. 
What  were  considered  mere  rockbound 
curvings  of  coast  line  were  found  to  be 
entrances  to  perfect  harbors.  Imaginary 
rocks,  that  menaced  mariners,  will  have  to 
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be  omitted  from  the  reconstructed  charts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  bridge  of  islands  the 
Treasury  Department  has  given  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  role  this  far-reach- 
ing archipelago,  with  its  mild  climate  and 
inviting  harbors,  is  certain  to  play  in  the 
future  maritime  and  naval  history  of  the 
world  will  undoubtedly  make  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  possessions  of  the  nation. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  are  more  west  than 
north.  Attu,  the  westernmost  island,  is 
in  latitude  only  fifty-three  degrees  north, 
which  is  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  island  of  Attu  is  almost  due  west 
from  the  northern  point  o(  Maine. 
There  is  a  distance  of  7,500  miles  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  oi  American 
territory.  In  fact,  when  the  sun  sets  on 
Attu  Island,  the  day  begins  to  break 
in  Maine.  The  island  is  fifty  miles  long, 
and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  The  land  is 
fertile,  and  the  natives  already  cultivate 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  It 
is  the  theory  of  ethnologists  chat  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  in  prehistoric  times,  was  densely 
populated.  Recently,  in  some  of  the  caves 
of  the  islands,  mummies  have  been  found, 
and  with  these  bodies  were  spears  and 
other  implements  of  a  much  more  finished 
character  than  those  employed  by  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants.  The  supposition  is  that 
this  forgotten  race  had  arrived  at  a  higher 
state  of  development  than  the  survivors  of 
today  enjoy.  This  is  interesting  as  an 
indication  that  the  archipelago  is  fitted  to 
support  a  far  greater  population  than  that 
now  located  on  the  islands. 

Captain  McLellan  found  the  streams  of 
Attu  and  of  the  other  islands  crowded 
with  salmon.  On  Buldir  Island,  in  fifty- 
two  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north,  he 
found  new  fur-seal  rookeries.  That  this 
discovery  may  prove  to  be  of  great  finan- 
cial value  may  be  realized  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  revenue  from  the  rookeries 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  has  amounted  thus 
far  to  over  $50,000,000.  On  Umnak 
Island  the  revenue  cutter  steamed  into  a 
harbor  two  miles  long  and  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  wide. 


So  strongly  convinced  are  some  of  the 
alert  men  of  the  northwest  that  the 
Aleutians  are  now  destined  to  assume  great 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific, 
that  a  company  has  been  formed  to  col- 
onize the  archipelago.  Wharves  and  store- 
houses are  to  be  built,  and  trading-stations 
established.  Stock  raising  is  to  be  begun 
first  on  Akun  Island.  There,  it  ti  esti- 
mated, fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle  can 
find  abundant  pasture  the  year  through. 

It  is  claimed  that,  on  account  of  the 
mollifying  influence  of  the  Japan  current, 
the  Aleutian  Islands  have  a  more  desirable 
climate  than  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board north  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Aside  from 
stock-raising,  general  agriculture  is  to  be 
inaugurated.  It  is  stated  that  copper,  gold, 
oil,  and  coal  are  found  on  the  islands,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  water 
power,  as  in  Japan.  One  town,  called 
Jarvis,  has  already  been  started  in  Lost 
Harbor.  The  problem  of  transportation 
will  not  have  to  be  solved,  as  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  for  steamers  to  and  from  the 
Orient,  Siberia,  St.  Michael,  and  Nome 
now  pass  daily  within  a  few  miles  of  some 
of  the  best  harbors  in  the  archipelago. 

Without  consulting  a  globe,  or  following 
the  ocean  track  of  trans-Pacific  steamers, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  vast  future 
importance  of  these  rediscovered  Aleutians. 
It  is  a  shorter  distance  between  Oriental 
and  Pacific  Coast  points  by  way  of  the 
great  north  circle  route,  which  skirts  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
than  it  is  straight  across  the  Pacific.  All 
the  American,  British,  and  Japanese  vessels 
from  Puget  Sound  to  Yokohama,  and  some 
even  from  San  Francisco,  select  the  north- 
ern route.  In  fact,  the  few  inhabitants  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  now  harvesting  the 
first  fortunes  from  this  archipelago,  re[)ort 
that  it  is  almost  a  daily  occurrence  to  sight 
steamers  moving  between  Japan  and 
America. 

Maps  issued  by  the  hydrographic  office 
of  the  United  States  reveal  that  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  San  Francisco  to  Yoko- 
hama measures  4,791  miles,  while  the 
circular  path  between  the  points  running 
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just  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain  is  only 
4,536  miles  in  length.  A  straight  line 
from  Port  Townsend  to  Yokohama  is 
4,575  miles  long,  while  the  way  by  the 
Aleutian  circle  is  only  4,240  miles.  Simi- 
larly the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila, 
by  way  of  Midway  Islands  and  Guam,  is 
6,578  miles,  while  the  more  northerly 
voyage  under  the  Aleutian  Islands  is 
6,241  miles. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  Aleutian 
archipelago  is  along  the  chosen  path  of 
Pacific  commerce.  The  fact  that,  as 
fishermen  point  out,  the  future  cod- 
fisheries  of  the  world  will  be  conducted 
along  the  Aleutian  Islands  would  alone 
make  them  immensely  valuable,  and  would 
insure  their  occupation  and  settlement  by 
a  hardy  race  of  men. 

These  islands  have  a  still  further  value. 
Concurrent  with  the  shore  line  explora- 
tions conducted  by  Captain  McLellan  and 
his  nautical  experts  in  the  revenue  service. 
Professor  Trevor  Kincaid,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  an  alert  Western  sci- 
entist, has  been  making  a  study  of   the 


valleys  and  mountain  slopes  of  the  islands. 
He  first  became  interested  in  Alaska  at  the 
time  of  the  Harriman  expedition.  As  a 
result  of  this  voyage  of  scientific  discovery 
he  amazed  the  entomological  world  by  the 
bewildering  collection  of  insects  he  brought 
out  of  Alaska,  thousands  of  them  being 
species  that  depend  for  existence  on  the 
nectar  of  blossoms.  It  was  a  revelation 
not  only  of  the  presence  of  unnumbered 
flower-hunting  hymenoptera,  coleoptera, 
and  lepidoptera  in  Alaska,  but  incidentally 
it  called  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to 
the  fact  that  Alaska,  instead  of  being  a 
wilderness  of  perpetual  ice,  was  a  vast, 
wild  garden.  Extending  his  investigations 
in  subsequent  trips  to  the  Aleutian  chain. 
Professor  Kincaid  has  made  the  discovery 
that  in  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  those 
islands  a  number  of  kinds  of  succulent 
forage  grasses  grow  in  luxurious  abundance. 

"I  am  convinced,"  said  he,  "  that  our 
beef  cattle  will  ultimately  come  from  this 
interesting  archipelago." 

It  is  pointed  out  by  others  who  have 
begun  to  Study  the  Aleutian  Islands  that 
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they  arc,  in  reality,  an  extension  of  the 
chain  of  which  the  islands  of  Japan  form  a 
part.  It  is  believed  that  had  the  Aleu- 
tians belonged  to  Japan  they  would  today 
be  as  densely  populated  and  highly  cultivated 
as  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  precipitous  mountains  and  some 
volcanoes  on  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
same  is  true  of  Japan  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
now  fifty  active  volcanoes  in  Japan.  Dr. 
Hugh  M.  Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  recently  took  a  trip  through  that 
interesting  country,  visited  one  of  the 
craters  of  Japan  which  is  said  to  be  the' 
largest  in  the  world,  having  a  diameter  of 
from  ten  to  fourteen  miles.  Smoke  issues 
from  it  constantly,  and  only  ten  years  ago 
it  disgorged  lava  and  flame ;  yet,  so  pressed 


is  Japan  for  room,  that  the  villages  which 
have  been  built  within  this  huge  cone 
number  no  fewer  than  one  hundred. 

On  Puget  Sound  one  hears  the  confi- 
dent prediction  that  a  cosmopolitan  ship- 
ping-centre, like  Yokohama,  will  be  devel- 
oped in  some  one  of  the  Aleutian  harbors. 
At  all  events  it  requires  no  great  credulity 
to  accept  the  prophecy  that  from  the  Bay 
of  Waterfalls,  from  Dutch  Harbor,  from 
Constantine  Bay,  from  the  Glory  of  Rus- 
sia, Kiska  Bay,  Buldir  Bay,  Lost  Harbor, 
and  the  Bay  of  Attu  our  merchant  marine 
and  our  ironclads  will  ultimately  descend 
upon  the  commerce  of  Asia. 
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Pittsburgh's  rank  in  the  artistic  world  is 
as  secure  as  it  is  new-born.  It  is  only 
eight  years  since  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  was  opened,  amid  much 
polite  sarcasm  from  sister  cities  whose  cul- 
ture was  a  generation  or  two  thicker,  as  to 
the  plutocratic  standards  to  be  expected 
from  the  City  of  Steel  and  Smoke.  Those 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  apologize. 
Each  year  since,  thanks  to  the  enterprise 
and  liberality  of  Director  Beattie  and  the 
trustees,  and  the  discrimination  of  the 
juries  and  foreign  advisory  committees,  the 
Institute  has  more  than  maintained  the 
high  standard  then  set. 

The  recent  exhibition  was  no  exception 
in  breadth  of  interest  and  high  excellence. 
It  is  true  that  the  first  impression  of  the 
American  section  was  one  of  disappoint- 
ment.      The 
predominance 
of     low-keyed 
canvases, char- 

the  art  of  the 
hour,  contrib- 
uted   to    this 
feeling.      But 
chiefly  it  came 
from  the  fact 
that    the    pla- 
teau    of     the 
collection's 
excellence  was 
stiil  parallel  with  mediocrity's  plain,  how- 
ever far  above   it.     With  some  rare  and 
welcome  exceptions  the  paintings  shown 
were   eminently   discreet,   unimpeachable 
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repetitions    of    former    successes.     They 
lacked   the   daring  vitality,   even  if  they 
avoided  the  crude  excesses,  of  the  foreign 
pictures  in  the  adjoining  galleries  sent  by 
the     Interna- 
tional Society 
o  (      Painters, 
Sculptors    and 
Gravers.     But 
if  the  perhaps 
questionable 
thirst  for  new 
men  and  new 
found 


little  assuag- 
ing here,  there 
was  good  rea- 
son for  grati- 
tude for  the 
old.  One  is  impressed  anew  with  the 
unity,  the  independence,  the  national 
character  of  recent  American  art.  It  can 
no  longer  be  reproached  as  exotic,  a  rem- 
iniscence of  Parisian  ateliers.  The  technic 
is  high  and  thorough.  Everyone  has  him- 
self well  in  hand.  As  usual  of  late,  por- 
traits and  landscapes  share  the  honors. 
The  story  picture  has  virtually  disappeared  ; 
the  marines  are  few,  if  notable;  of  the 
nude  there  is  a  single  example.  The  big 
canvases  that  used  to  sprawl  over  the  walls 
of  academy  or  salon  have  passed  with 
never  a  tear  of  regret.  Concentration,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  is  everywhere  the 
watchword. 

Impressionism  has  lost  some  of  its  fickle 
disciples,  but  Mr,  Childe  Hassam's  alle- 
giance  is   unwavering   still.     With    him 
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impressionism,  that  much-abused  word, 
has  been  vital  and  original,  an  expression 
of  his  own  personality,  not  a  cut  and  dried 
fad  adopted  from  other  men's  formulas. 
It  is  largely  to  this  thorough-going  individ- 
uality that  Mr.  Hassam  owes  his  rank  as 
the  leading  impressionist  painter  in  Amer- 
ica, In  all  his  work — his  Breton  village 
scenes,  the  light-tilled  glimpses  of  New 
York's  streets,  that  find  beauty  where  the 
common  eye  finds  only  commonness,  his 
landscapes  and  harbor  scenes  and  portrait 
pieces — the  note  of  personality  is  strong. 
It  is  markedly  evident  in  The  Jonquils  as 
well  as  in  the  other  painting,  a  study  of 
moonrise  at  sunset,  shown  by  Mr.  Hassam 
at  Pittsburgh.  The  low,  delicate  tones, 
combined  with  the  brilliant  wealth  of  light 
and  color,  the  freedom  and  impetuousncsa 
of  the  whole,  the  care  and  exactness  of 
the  detail,  are  as  distinctly  his  as  the  more 
intangible  charm  of  piquancy  and  fresh- 
ness, alive  to  the  point  of  challenge. 

By  sending  Leonard  Ochtman  to  Amer- 
ica,    Holland    did    much    to    redress    the 
unfavorable  balance  against  us  caused  by 
the  steady  export  of  American  artists  to 
Europe.     Mr.    Ochtman,  who  was  born 
in  Zealand  in 
1854,     came 
to     America 
at  twelve,  so 
that  in  train- 
ing  and    in- 
terests he  is 
thoroughly 
American. 
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ship    at    en- 
graving     he 

landscape, 
DAVID  ERicsoN  *'*^    imme- 

diate and  in- 
creasing success.  In  the  straightforward 
rendering  of  nature's  simpler  and  gentler 
aspects  he  has  no  superior  today,  Wmtdtd 
j/frM  is  typical  of  his  best  in  the  quietness  of 
its  mood,  in  its  poetic  feeling,  and  in  the 
refinement  and  subtle  beauty  of  tone. 


Out    of    the     routine    is    Mr.    David 
Ericson's  Pont  Aven,  which  was  awarded 
honorable  mention.     This  promising  and 
virile    young    painter — born    at    Duluth, 
thirty-four  years  ago — shows  the  benefit  of 
the  influence  of  Whistler,  under  whom  he 
studied     in 
Paris.     He 
has  evident- 
ly     under- 
stood   his 
master's 
feeling    for 
color    and 
his    theory 
of    it,    and, 
more  to  the 
point,    has 
been    able 


JOHN  W.  ALEXAHDEK 

standing. 

His  Nativity  and  Orphie  Disol't,  shown 
recently  at  the  Paris  salon,  met  with  grati- 
fying recognition.  The  picture  of  artist- 
haunted  Pont  Aven,  painted  from  a  sketch 
made  at  midnight,  is  full  of  the  charm  and 
mystery  of  the  night's  silence.  Out  of  its 
luminous  low  tones  merge  half-seen  the 
outlines  of  the  fishing  boats,  while  the 
shadows  are  full  of  subtle  suggestiveness. 

Mr.  De  Camp's  The  Sra  fTall :  Sep- 
tember, is  characteristic  of  the  Boston 
school,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. Their  frequent  theme  of  a  woman 
and  child  bathed  in  sunlight  is  in  this 
instance  handled  in  masterly  fashion  ;  Mr. 
De  Camp's  clever  brush  has  admirably 
expressed  what  his  impressionist  eye  has 
rightly  seen — the  predominance  of  the 
color  patch,  the  haziness  of  outline — where 
our  untrained  eye  and  too  well-trained 
imagination  often  see  only  firm  outlines. 

Figure  painting  is  not  prominent  in 
American  art  today.  Among  its  few 
votaries  Mr.  Alexander  is  conspicuous  and 
persistent.  His  figure  subjects,  of  which 
Autumn  is  one  of  the  most  notable  suc- 
cesses, display  all  the  technical  skill  of  his 
portraits  while  they  afford  more  scope  for 
the  play  of  imagination. 
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John  White  Alexander 

AN  AMERICAN  PORTRAITIST  OF   DISTINCTION 


A  few  years  ago  American  art  was 
almost  synonymous  with  landscape.  To- 
day landscape,  though  aggressive  and  suc- 
cessful still,  yields  the  first  place  to  por- 
traiture. In  one  aspect  the  change  is 
encouraging.  It  betokens  the  final  passing 
of  the  old  reproach  that  American  artists 
avoided  portraiture  because  unable  to  draw, 
seeking  refuge  in  forms  of  art  where  the 
public,  though  not  the  artistic  eye,  was 
slower  to  detect  a  fault.  That  provincial 
stage  has  gone ;  in  technic  the  men  of  to- 
day have  assimilated  the  best  that  Paris 
has  had  to  oSer.  Yet  it  is  not  all  gain. 
As  one  surveys  the  current  exhibitions, 
with  three-fifths  their  space  devoted  to 
portraits,  admiration  for  the  masterpieces 
is  tempered  by  regret  for  the  art's  labor 
lost,  the  acres  of  good  canvas  diverted  to 
portraying,  in  styles  of  little  distinction, 
people  of  less.  In  some  part  the  preva- 
lence of  portraits  is  due  to  the  artist's  con- 
viction that  while  Mr.  John  Jones,  rich 
and  in  search  of  a  modest  gallery,  may  or 
may  not  be  captivated  by  a  landscape  or 
still-life  or  genre  picture,  unless  signed  by 
an  old  master,  he  is  always  sure  to  find  a 
place  on  his  walls  for  a  portrait  of  the 
Misses  Jones,  or  Master  Jones  and  dog,  or 
John  Jones,  Esq.  Perhaps  our  boredom 
will  be  posterity's  gain;  the  ancestral  gal- 
leries of  next  century  will  be  free  from  the 
deplorable  gaps  that  are  today  the  despair 
of  people  in  search  of  a  grandfather. 

Among  the  elect  few  whose  work,  be- 
yond all  carping,  proves  that  they  have  been 
born  to  portraiture  instead  of  having  had 
it  thrust  upon  them,  Mr,  Alexander  has  for 
years  held  a  foremost  place.  On  this  side 
the  ocean  he  has  been  regarded  as  essentially 


French  in  his  tendencies,  while  in  Paris 
he  is  considered  typically  American,  The 
significant  balance  thus  suggested  makes  it 
worth  while  to  recall  the  familiar  details  of 
his  career.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a 
product  of  Pittsburgh,  in  whose  cap  he  was 
a  chief  feather  till  someone  unkindly  sug- 
gested that,  as  Doctor  Johnson  said  of  the 
Scotch  and  Scotland,  he  found  Pittsburgh 
a  good  place  to  come  from.  When  Mr. 
Alexander  was  born  there,  in  1856,  Pitts- 
burgh was  not  the  art  centre  it  has  since 
become,  and  so  at  an  early  age  he  set  out  on 
his  hegira  to  the  artist's  mecca,  New 
York.  After  the  conventional  struggle, 
without  which  any  artist's  or  American 
millionaire's  biography  would  be  spurious 
and  incomplete,  Mr.  Alexander  won  suffi- 
cient success  as  an  illustrator  to  enable  him 
to  go  from  NewYork'smecca  to  Europe's 
paradise.  There  he  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  and  around  Munich,  and  later  in  Venice 
and  Florence,  where  he  received  from  his 
countryman,  Duveneck,  the  only  formal 
instruction  of  his  career.  After  three 
years  of  eager  work  and  gallery  haunting 
he  returned  to  New  York,  only  to  leave  it 
for  Paris  in  1891.  Two  years  later  he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  exhibiting  a  Portrait  noir,  a  Partrait 
jaunt,  and  a  Portrait  grh.  Their  fresh, 
masterly  technic,  the  new  subtle  note  of 
feminine  grace  they  held,  took  Paris  by 
storm.  But  his  Parisian  popularity  did  not 
make  Mr.  Alexander  forget  the  rock  out 
of  which  he  was  hewn.  To  both  France 
and  America  he  continued  to  pay  an  alle- 
giance as  unique  as  it  was  fertile.  By 
spending  six  months  of  the  year  in  Paris 
and  the  other  six  in  New  York,  he  shared 
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in  the  inspiration  and  avoided  the  ruts  of 
both.  Now  that  this  nomad  period  of  his 
career  is  over,  it  is  significant  that  it  is 
on  this  side  the  water  that  he  has  perma- 
nently pitched  his  tent.     He  finds  New 


York's  strenuous  atmosphere  more  con- 
ducive to  good  work  than  that  of  Paris, 
where  the  temptation  is  strong  to  rest  at 
one's  ease  in  a  studio  where  the  successes 


of  earlier  Jays  that  hne  the  walls  give  the 
comforting  illusion  of  present  industry. 

There  is  an  aggressive  originality  about 
Mr.  Alexander's  work  that  immediately 
challenges  attention.  It  is  not  the  arti- 
ficial originality  that  seeks 
novelty  for  novelty's  sake, 
but  a  genuine  outcropping  of 
personality  and  conviction, 
reasoned  and  free  from  all 
trickery,  A  minor  character- 
istic is  his  use  of  a  coarse, 
rough-grained  canvas  and  dry 
transparent  colors,  which 
combined  give  an  effect  of 
tapestry,  or  even  of  fresco. 
A  more  essential  distinction 
is  the  mastery  of  line,  a  quality 
in  which,  now  that  Whistler 
is  gone,  Mr.  Alexander  has 
no  equal  among  contemporary 
painters.  His  spontaneous 
ease  and  fluency,  checked  on 
the  border-line  at  too  sheer 
facility  by  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion, give  a  splendid  breadth 
and  largeness  of  effect.  His 
sweeping  spirals  and  reversed 
Rossetti  curves  sometimes 
come  dangerously  nearer  a 
mannerism  than  a  style,  but 
arc  rescued  by  an  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resource.  Conven- 
tional poses  and  remembered 
gestures  have  no  place  in  Mr. 
Alexander's  portraits,  which 
show  at  the  highest  the  fas- 
cination that  the  billowing 
curves  o(  a  woman's  gown 
can  yield.  His  sitters,  espec- 
ially his  women,  are  always 
posed  to  bring  out  the  rhythm 
and  flexibility  of  the  human 
i.  waim  £.j.  figure.  The  arrangement  is 
unfailingly  good,  and  the 
quality  and  suppleness  of  the 
drapery  well  rendered. 
So  prominent  is  the  decorative  element 
in  Mr.  Alexander's  work  that  his  portraits 
become  not  portraits  merely,  but  pictures, 
merging  imperceptibly  at   times  into    the 
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purely  imaginative  studies.    The  suspicion  To   some   the   fact   of    Mr,    Alexander's 

must   flit  over  the  minds  of  some  of  the  delight  in  these  "arrangements"  classeshim 

sitters,    who   find   their   portraits    named  rigidly  with  purely  decorative  portraitists 

after  the  yellow  dress  or  the  black  cat  or  and   bars   him  from  inclusion  with  their 

the  flowers  which  supplied  the  keynote  of  poetic,  interpretative  cousins.     This  judg- 

the  setting,  that  in  the  artist's  mind  they  mcnt  seems  based  on  a  part  only  of  this 

were  but  an  afterthought,  part  of  a  scheme  artist's    work.      In    truth    he    occupies    a 

of  line  and  color,  incidental  opportunities  middle  ground.     He  is  absorbed  in  portray- 

foT  skilled  brush  work  or  tone  harmonizing,  ing  externals,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
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attempting. to  seize  the  personality  of  his  as  well.     The  series  of   mural   paintings 

sitter.     It  is  true  that  his  interpretation  is  made   for  the   Congressional    Library   at 

individual,    not    general.       By  sheer  con-  Washington  some  years  ago,  representing 

centration    on   the  sitter  before    him,    he  "The  Evolution  of  the  Book,"  awakened 

produces  remarkable  psychological  results,  much  interest  through  their  virile  dramatic 

His    masculine     portraits,     especially,    are  force  and  rare  harmony  of  color.     In  still 

triumphs  of  subtle  insight  and   sympathy,  life  he  finds  an  avocation,  a  restful  variant 

caught  in  the  characteristic  moment.  from   portraiture.     Quite  recently  he  has 

Although    best    known    as  a  painter  of  turned  to  sculpture,  and  in  a  bust  of  the 

portraits  and  figure  pieces,  Mr.  Alexander  late  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  has  given  further 

has  done  notable  work  in  other  directions  proof  of  a  remarkable  versatility. 
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In  that  relic  of  days,  the  Moated  Grange,  so  dimly  seen  through  the  magic  mist 
ot  many  centuries,  romance  has  its  abiding  place.  There  the  wassail  of  merry  holidays 
rings  true  among  the  great  oalc  rafters  of  the  vaulted  hall.  There  the  dim  and  winding 
passages,  the  secret  panels,  the  hidden  rooms  that  set  the  nerves  quivering  with  an 
ecstasy  of  mystery  and  dread,  are  real.  From  those  latticed  panes,  set  deep  in  mullioncd 
frames,  the  faces  of  fair  women  have  looked  out,  brimming  with  joy  upon  the  mail- 
clad  husband  or  lover  riding  home  from  the  wars,  or  tear-dimmed  upon  the  stiffened 
figure  borne  through  the  gateway  on  a  bed  of  spears.  Ringed  round  by  its  protecting 
moat,  the  old  house  stands  like  a  Sibyl  guarding  its  precious  volumes  of  memory,  stored 
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with  human  records  of  surpassing  charm.  Over  its  stone  causeway  and  lowered  draw- 
bridge and  rough  cobbles  many  a  yule-log  has  been  dragged  screeching  to  its  festival 
bier.  Ghosts  walk  the  corridors  and  crouch  in  shadowy  corners.  The  imagination  here 
needs  little  spur  from  invention  to  conjure  up  the  romance  of  comedy  or  tragedy. 
Love  and  hate,  joy  and  grief,  battle  and  murder,  greed,  pity,  lust,  and  chivalry — all 
human  emotion  and  action  live  in  the  history  of  these  ancient  walls. 

And  yet  if  we  try  to  accurately  define  the  source  of  this  romantic  interest  in  the 
moat -encircled  dwellings  of  our  forbears,  we  are  puzzled.  Is  it  the  historical  association  ? 
Is  it  the  hint  of  legend  and  story?  Are  we  most  affected  by  the  contrasts  between 
domestic  life  today  and  that  when  every  home  was  either  a  fortress  or  a  hovel  ?  Or 
is  the  exciting  cause  merely  the  picturesqueness  of  ancient  architecture  in  ruin  or  in 
well-preserved  decay  ?  We  may  knovi'  nothing  of  the  history  of  a  moated  house  to 
which  our  idle  footsteps  have   led   us  in  an  idle  walk ;    wc  may  scorn  its  traditional 


SOUTH  FRONT  OF  IGHTHAM  MOTE.  KENT 
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legends,  and  assure  ourselves  that  romance  is  as  real  in  a  suburban  villa  of  1904  as 
in  a  moated  grange  of  the  reign  of  the  third  Henry,  If  wc  attempt  to  picture  home- 
life  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  we  find  it  comfortless  as  well  as  perilous,  from  which  we 
are  thankful  to  be  delivered.  But  still  the  charm  remains.  The  old  house  enchants 
us.  Unconsciously,  we  endow  it  with  a  personality  and  a  memory,  a  calm  introspective 
age  after  a  boisterous  youth  and  a  strenuous  middle  life.  We  question  it,  not  ashamed 
of  our  foolish  credulity,  and  love  it  for  its  dignified  reticence.  If  it  disclosed  the 
mystery  of  its  influence  the  spell  would  be  broken.  If  we  were  to  learn  that  the  moat 
made  the  dwelling  insufferably  damp,  and  that  ill-smells  and  fever-germs  rose  from  its 
sometimes  stagnant  waters,  we  should  resent  the  information  as  impertinence.  We 
would  rather  picture  the  sohtary  horseman  riding  up  to  the  carved  gateway,  the  face 
of  a  maiden  peering  through  the  lattice,  the  summons,  the  parley,  the  clatter  of 
chains,  the  clang  of  the  falling  bridge,  the  thud  of  the  hoofs  on  the  wooden  timbers. 
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So  long  as  fancy  can  play  these  agile  tricks  with  us,  our  question  is  answered.  Not 
history  or  legend,  or  fact  or  picturesquencss,  singly  or  all  together,  captivates  us,  but 
only  as  the  setting — the  frame  for  the  undying  soul — we  recognize  in  it  all. 

And    who    could    put   into   a  drawing  of    an    ancient    moated    house  this  subtle 
suggestion  of  age,  calmly  contemplating  its  past,  better  than  Herbert    Railton  ?      In 
his  hands  the  softened  lines  of  decay,  the  dignity  of    mellow   and    refined  antiquity, 
the  personal  distinction  of  feature,  the  soul  of   the  place,    are   all 
expressed.     His  drawing  is  not  a  photograph,  but  an  interpre- 
tation;   it  plucks  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  the  very  .  ,,^ 
pith  of  the  scene,   that   which  exalts  the  imagination                                   ^'    ■      ; 
and  creates  the  enchantment.                                                                                 '  ;i'        '"> 

It  is  still  possible  in  what  remains  to  us  :,  i 
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parts  than  in  others.     There  are  comparatively  few  in  Kent ;  one  of  the  best  known 
is   Ightham  Mote,    near    Sevenoalcs — a   pleasant    day's  journey  for  the  cyclist  from 
London.     Portions  of  Ightham  date   from   the   fourteenth  century,  but  the  additions 
since  that  remote  time  have  blended  with  the  earliest  structure,  and  with  each  other, 
in  an  almost  incomparable  harmony.     From  the  moment  we  step  upon  the  old  stone 
bridge  and  approach  the  tower-gateway,  the  twentieth  century  slips  away  from  us  like 
a  dream  of    fantastic    presage,   and   we  are    living    in  the  days  of  Agincourt  or  the 
blood-stained  Richard.     This  conviction  is  deepened  by  the  courtyard,  with  its  quaint 
gables  and  carvings,  the  mullioned  windows,  the  timbered    superstructure,  and  most 
of   all  by  the  beautiful  old   hall.     But  Ightham   House  is   not  to  be  described,  for 
its  charm   lies    beyond    the  meanings    of  words.      Another  beautiful    survival  within 
the  borders  of  Kent,  but  close  to  Sussex, 
is   Groombridge,   which    is    still    in 
occupation   as  a  country  seat, 
and   has,  of  course,  been 
preserved,  with  more 
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care  than  is  usually  expended  on  these    ancient  dwellings.     So  imposing  : 

as  Bodiam  Castle,  the  finest  example  in    Kent  of  the  medieval  moated    fortress  and 

dwelling  combined,  is  quite  outside  the  modest  designation  of  "  moated  house." 

Suffolk  is  especially  rich  in  these  picturesque  dwellings,  many  of  which  have 
fallen  from  their  original  purpose  to  base  uses.      Well-to-do  Flemish  merchants,  who 

....I.J  :_ :j — ui 1 — J  in  ([)g  Eastern  counties  to 

seem  to  have  adopted  the 
untry  as  the  type  for  their 
ype  itself  had  risen  naturally 
state  of  the  land,  especially 
iVars.  It  afforded  the  same 
it  marauding  bands  as  our 
bolts  against  the  modern 
-  more  effective,  let  us 
for  when  the  drawbridge 
i  up  and  the  gate  fast  the 
jrowlcr  was  kept  at  his 
distance. 

Associated  as  they 
are  with  the  idea  of 
defense  against  an 
attacking  force,  it  is 
strange  that  so  few  of 
the  remaining  moated 
houses  betray  signs 
of  such  a  purpose 
beyond  the  moat  and 
■       ■'■     M-   ''.  7*''5'-^-ii-l*  drawbridge.       No 

doubt,     in     many    in- 
stances,  with  the    ad- 
■^  j'  :■  vent  of  more  peaceful 

times,  battlements 
and  loopholes  have 
disappeared  ;  but  Little  Wenham  Hall,  some  parts  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  still  betrays  the  loopholes  through  which  the  garrison  could  fire  upon 
an  enemy.  A  very  diminutive  garrison  it  must  have  been,  for  the  whole  building 
contains  but  four  rooms  and  a  chapel,  a  most  meagre  accommodation,  one  would 
think,  for  a  family  of  any  distinction.  Its  diminutive  size  may  account  for  its 
degeneration  in  dignity  of  use,  since  in  modern  times  it  has  become  a  granary.  The 
Gothic  ornamentation,  still  to  be  seen  in  some  profusion,  would  be  sufficient  proof 
that  Little  Wenham  Hall  has,  despite  its  size,  seen  better  days. 

Though  not  so  small  as  Little  Wenham,  Crows  Hall,  near  Debenham,  has  very 
few  rooms,  but  the  house  is  rich  in  carved  woodwork,  and  has  among  its  treasures 
a  magnificent  overmantel.  The  country  owed  to  those  Flemings  who  settled  here  the 
introduction  of  carved  wood,  a  taste  brought  with  them  from  the  familiar  architecture 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  English  artisan  soon  picked  up  the  art,  however,  and  it 
took  root  and  flourished  amazingly  throughout  the  Kingdom,  overflowing  from  interior 
decoration  to  exterior  use  as  well. 

Kentwell  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  old  moated  houses. 
It  dates  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  approached  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  limes  nearly  a  mile  long.     Gedding  Hall,  near  Stowmarket,  and   Parham  Hall,  near 
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Framlingham,  are  also  among  the  more  noted  Suffolkshirc  survivals.  As  Sir  John 
Geddyng,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1,  was  the  last  of  the  name  who  held 
Gedding  Hall  and  Manor,  the  foundation  of  the  house  must  have  been  laid  at  a 
very  early  date.  In  Henry  VI's  time  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
a  family  named  Chamberlain.  Moreton  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  is  another  good  example. 
Its  erection  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Croston,  in  his  AntiquitUs  of  Cheshire,  to  William 
Moreton,   who  was   born  early  in  Henry  VHI's  reign,  an    earlier   building   having 


occupied  the  same  site.  The  author  of  this  volume,  which  was  published  in 
1883,  sympathetically  describes  the  "picturesquely  broken  outlines,  its  projecting 
upper  stories  and  numerous  gabled  roofs,  its  quaint  casemated  windows,  its  curious 
columnar  chimneys,  partially  draped  with  ivy,  and  its  walls  chequered  in  black  and 
white  and  diapered  in  patterns  wrought  in  trefoils  and  quatrefoils  and  chevrons  and 
lozenges  upon  the  white  ground  of  intervening  plaster.  It  is  a  singularly  interesting 
specimen  of  the  half-timbered  manor  house  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and,  though  in  a  decayed  and  dilapidated  state,  still  possesses  more  nearly  its 
original  form  and  features  than,  perhaps,  any  other  example  of  domestic  architecture 
of  equal  antiquity  in  the  country." 
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Originally  more  of  a  castle  than  a  simple  manor  house,  Stokesay,  in  Shropshire, 
rose  in  the  thineenth  century  and,  as  one  of  the  border  lines  of  defenses  against  the 
irrepressible  Welsh,  was  long  in  the  very  thick  of  the  tumult  of  those  bustling  times. 
Fragments  of  a  building  yet  older  than  the  great  tower  and  hall  are  to  be  seen,  but 
the  erection  of  the  tower  is  attributed  to  Lawrence  de  Ludlow  in  1280.     It  is  sixty 
feet  high ,  built  with  massive  walls,  pierced  with  loopholes,  and  crowned  with  battlements. 
The  hall,  too,  is  of  great  antiquity,  lofty  and  finely  proportioned,  with  thick  buttressed 
walls  and  a  stone  roof,  supported  by  sturdy  beams.     Further  evidence  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  hall  is  the  absence  of  a  fireplace,  and  the 
indications  that  the  heating  of  the  huge  apart- 
ment was  dependent  entirely  upon  a  brazier. 
In  common  with  most  medieval  buildings 

the  original  structure  has  been  the  nu-  \  '    '  ,  -., 

cleus  for  many  additions  and  < ' 
at  later  dates.      The  half-timi 
gatehouse  is  distinctly  Elizabethi 
and  replaces,  without  doubt,  the 
more  strongly  fortified  gate- 
way, with  drawbridge  and 
portcullis,     which     would 
have      accompanied      the 
castellated  structure  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Stoke- 
say remained  in  the  Lud-       , 
low    family   for   over    two 
hundred  years.    Its  preser- 
vation in  modern  times  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Lord  Craven. 

Most  of  these  ancient 
halls     had     their     secret  .     '   '. '. 

hiding-places.     In  the  long  __,  ,  ,  S      '     ''        ' 

gallery  of    Parham    Hall  a  '  _    ^  '-■' 

sliding  panel  in  a  window-seat  --.ri...":- 

exposed  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  .      .     -     ' 

a  hole  beneath  the  floor,  wherein  a  pro-  ■    "  ' 

scribed   priest  might  take   temporary  refuge 
from  a  too  zealous  officer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  Birtsmorton  Court,  in  Gloucestershire,  a  secret  passage  once  ran  from  a  concealed 
chamber  in  the  oak-paneled  dining  room  to  a  tunnel  beneath  the  moat,  and  so  on  to 
an  exit  beyond.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  said  to  have  been  secreted  here  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  hidden  chamber  now  harbors  nothing  more  romantic  than 
the  family  provender.  A  secret  room,  with  a  sleeping  apartment,  was  constructed  over 
the  kitchen  of  Moreton  Hall,  and  access  to  the  moat  was  feasible  down  a  narrow 
shaft  in  the  wall.  Alas  I  the  secret  chamber  has  been  modernized  into  a  store  room 
for  cheese  I     It  is  a  miracle  that  romance  has  any  breath  left  in  its  emaciated  body. 

The  moat  was  the  family  fish-pond  in  the  good  old  days,  and  it  was  usually  kept 
stocked  with  carp,  pike,  and  perch.  From  a  convenient  window  a  line  could  be  dropped 
into  the  placid  waters,  and  the  larder  replenished  at  no  cost  and  with  little  delay. 
Monster  pike  of  hoary  age  still  survive,  it  is  said,  in  some  of  these  old  moats. 
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In  these  dill's  of  the  triumphant  display 
of  daint)'  lingerie  on  the  stage — for  it 
seems  as  if  this  were  becoming  a  dominant 
factor  indramatic  art — it  is  good  to  turn 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  such  a 
manager  and  student  as  Augustin  Daly, 
whose  theatre  in  the  metropolis  stood  for 
years  as  at  least  one  temple  where  could 
be  found  the  best  that  the  contempora- 
neous stage  could  produce,  and  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  dramatic  art  of  other  times. 
Mr.  Daly's  career  as  a  manager  and  play- 
wright extended  over  some  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  years.  After  he  established 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  on  his  bill  of 
the  play  "a  parlor  home  of  comedy," 
without  any  important  interruption  he 
stood  his  ground  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years — manfully,  honestly,  and  artistically. 
He  never  swerved  from  his  first  sincere 
principles,  and  the  most  studious  observer 
of  his  constant  and  splendid  work  in  his 
chosen  field  is  bound  to  remember  with 
admiration  and  wonder  that  he  so  enthu- 
siastically held  his  position  in  the  face  of 
so  many  discouragements.  For  even  the 
intellectual  public  too  often  failed  to  appre- 
ciate bis  high  ideals,  though  in  reality  it 
was  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  revival 
of  the  classic  drama. 

Augustin  Daly,  the  most  forceful  and 
intelligent  theatrical  manager  of  his  gener- 
ation, and  I  dare  say  of  any  time,  if  htstort- 
ical  accounts  can  be  used  in  present-day 
judgment,  was  a  man  of  positive  literary 


keenly  perceptive  in  art,  and  a 
lent  of  dramatic  qualities.  He 
v*«,  iiiuiEUT^r,  an  able  business  man  and  a 
competent  administrator.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  weakness  was  in  not  always  being 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  pecuniary  condi- 
tions. He  was  a  genius  and  an  artist — he 
made  artists — and  it  was  not  to  he  expected 
that  he  could  keep  his  money-drawer  with 
the  same  iron-like  politeness  and  merciless 
grasp  as  the  corporate  business  man." 
Sometimes  he  grabbed  at  the  spigot  and 
let  go  the  bunghole,"  as  he  said  to  me  one 
day  when  mourning  over  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  really  true  and  beautiful. 

"  Most  of  the  people  arc  quite  as  well 
satisfied  with  veneer,"  said  Mr.  Daly. 
"Then,"  I  returned,  "why  the  expense 
of  going  any  deeper  if  you  arc  the  only 
one  who  can  see  it  ?"  This  was  all  ajtrv^ 
of  the  production  of  the  Tv/t  Etcutch- 
eotts,  in  which  a  real  parquetry  flooring 
that  cost  several  hundred  dollars  was  used 
in  the  drawing-room  scene.  It  did 
not  produce  the  effect  that  Mr.  Daly 
wished.  But  the  polish  of  it  set  off  the 
women's  gowns  as  well  as  the  furniture ; 
and  although  it  was  very  difficult  for  Miss 
Rehan  to  glide  about  on  it  with  all  the 
case  she  would  wish,  and  although  George 
Clarke  came  near  executing  a  double  som- 
ersault on  several  occasions,  yet  the  par- 
quetry flooring  served  a  very  good  purpose. 
It  was  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Daly's  consci- 
entious care  for  detail  and  thoroughness. 
When  Mr.  Daly  bought  anything  for  stage 
decoration  it  was  generally  the  real  thing. 
Beneath  the  auditorium  and  in  the  many 
winding  halls  and  entry  ways  of  his  theatre 
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there  were  piles  of  iric-d-trac  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  Most  of  the  furniture 
used  in  a  play  was  exactly  what  it  pre- 
tended to  be ;  there  was  very  little  sham. 
If  the  play  was  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
its  furniture  and  accessories  were  quite  as 
dainty  and  as  valuable  as  any  you  might 
find  in  the  most  aristocratic  drawing- 
rooms.  In  The  Counlea  Gucki  there 
were  some  exquisite  bits  of  cabinet  work, 
much  of  it  being  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money — pieces  that  Mr.  Daly  had  picked 
up  abroad,  including  a  spinet  that  was  a 
marvclousiy  line  example  of  old-time  wood 
inlaying,  made  in  the  last  century.  Even 
the  open  music  book  was  an  extremely 
rare  old  print.  But  it  was  in  the  costum- 
ing of  his  women  that  Mr.  Daly  was 
perhaps  more  particular  than  with  regard 
to  any  other  stage  effect.  He  insisted 
upon  real  stuffs;  there  were  no  shoddy 
silks  and  satins.  In  this  he  was  as  decided 
as  Napoleon  when  he  ordered  Josephine 
to  purchase  the  best  always  and  patronize 
home  manufacture.  It  was  only  the 
antique  that  Mr.  Daly  bought  abroad. 
He  was  thoroughly  American,  and  so 
pioud  of  it  that  he  was  ready  to  stand  any 
sacrifice  of  money  to  show  the  advance- 
ment of  our  theatrical  art  to  a  foreign  con- 
tinent. His  European  experience  was  a 
series  of  triumphs,  but  it  sometimes  cost 
him  very  dear.  Whether  it  was  in  the 
extravagance  of  his  decoration  of  modern 
plays  or  in  his  realism  as  allied  to  the  fan- 
ciful, he  delighted  London  and  astounded 
Paris. 

So  long  as  Mr.  Daly  lived  and  had  his 
theatre  we  were  pretty  certain  to  have 
good  drama  and  the  most  delicate  treat- 
ment of  stage  art.  His  name  became  an 
extremely  valuable  trade-mark,  and  is  still 
BO  to-day — a  monumental  one,  as  it  were. 
He  kept  faith  with  his  public.  When  a 
play  was  set  forth  under  the  direction  of 
Augustin  Daly,  the  statement  meant  that 
what  was  promised  to  be  well  done  was 
most  generally  better  done  than  people 
were  led  to  expect  by  the  promises.  So 
jealous  was  he  of  his  name  and  artistic 
faith  that  he  often  sacrificed  large  possi- 


bilities of  profit  to  uphold  his  high  ideals 
of  dramatic  art. 

An  artistic  success  seemed  to  overwhelm 
him  with  a  delight  that  was  singularly 
neglectful  of  the  practical.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  presented  a  charming  Japanese 
light  opera  entitled  Lilli  Tie,  which 
preceded  the  play  of  the  night.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  a  full  opera  company,  and  thus 
there  were  two  distinct  oi^anizations 
under  one  management,  requiring  no  end 
of  toil  and  expense.  The  operetta  did 
not  seem  to  serve  any  purpose  except  to 
add  to  the  richness  of  Mr.  Daly's  en- 
tertainment, and  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary so  far  as  the  nightly  receipts  were 
concerned. 

Lilii  Tse  was  brought  on  to  Boston  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  as  a  "curtain 
raiser  "to  Miss  Rehan's  appearance.  It 
was  an  acknowledged  piece  of  art,  but 
the  critics  asked  "why?"  It  did  not 
bring  a  dollar  into  the  house.  In  fact, 
the  double  engagement  was  miserably 
attended.  Mr.  Daly  was  very  anxious  to 
make  a  tremendous  hit  with  this  oper- 
etta ;  but  it  had  the  very  opposite  effca, 
and  Miss  Rehan  and  the  "legitimate" 
company  suffered.  It  was  finally  shelved, 
and  the  following  engagements  were  bril- 
liant successes  without  it.  Yet  Mr.  Daly's 
silent  perspicacity  was  abundantly  evident 
in  his  persistence  with  Lilli  Tse.  And  he 
told  me  at  the  time  that  he  believed 
"musical  comedy"  was  what  the  people 
then  wanted,  and  that  he  intended  to 
establish  it  at  his  theatre.  He  planned  to 
have  two  seasons  divided  by  a  large  com- 
pany of  players,  the  cast  for  a  musical 
comedy  to  be  chosen  from  it  as  occasion 
warranted.  And  so  it  was  launched  with 
The  Gaiety  Girl;  and  then  came  the 
great  favorite.  The  Geisha,  full  of  chrysan- 
themums and  women  with  faces  like  the 
moon-buds  outside  the  Temple  of  Buddha 
at  Agra,  and  with  just  a  scent  of  sea-salt 
to  tell  us  we  were  still  on  terra  firma  and 
not  moving  among  the  embroidered  gar- 
dens of  a  Japanese  tea-cosy.  Then  came 
The  Circus  Girl,  the  words  of  which  were 
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written  by  two  professors  of  Homeric 
Greek,  one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  at 
Cambridge ! 

Mr.  Daly's  company  was  as  apt  in  the 
varicolored  sphere  of  divertisement  as  in 
the  well- kept  lawns  of  Shakespearian 
comedy.  It  is  not  every  actor  who  can 
play  tonight  one  of  the  heart-shaped  men 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  tomorrow 
an  up-to-date  buck  in  a  musical  play  such 
as  The  Circus  Ctrl  or  The  Gatetf  Girl. 
The  versatility  found  in  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
panies was  of  no  trivial  order ;  for  example, 
Herbert  Gresham's  Andrew  Ague-Check 
and  Sir  Titus  Wemyss  were  just  as  far 
apart  as  the  nineteenth  century  is  from 
Elizabeth's  day.  In  Twelfth  Night  all 
was  art  on  Mr.  Daly's  stage ;  in  the 
musical  comedy  art  is  rendered  grotesque, 
inverted,  and  is  at  cross  purposes  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  actor,  then,  whom 
Mr.  Daly  engaged  must  be  capable  of 
many  things.  He  must  not  only  give  us 
a  world  of  seriousness,  but  also  a  world  of 
pleasantries;  he  must,  at  the  manager's 
will,  be  a  Romeo  or  a  Dick  Deadeye. 
Versatility,  it  is  said,  is  the  actor's  ruin  in 
this  day  of  specialists,  but  it  was  not  so  in 
Mr.  Daly's  company.  In  his  eyes  an 
actor  should  be  able  to  act  any  part.  The 
word  speciality"  was  not  in  his  blue- 
book,  and  he  never  used  it  in  ordinary 
talk.  Mr.  Daly  absolutely  insisted  upon 
versatility  in  the  members  of  his  company. 
It  was  his  watchword.  He  himself  was 
notably  versatile.  All  he  denied  himself 
was  an  actual  appearance  before  the  cur- 
tain.    He  dominated  everything  behind  it. 

It  was  a  pertinent  remark  of  the  critic 
who  suggested  that  it  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine whether  one  was  in  the  presence  of 
Shakespeare  or  Daly,  in  speaking  of  the  tat- 
ter's sumptuous  revival  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  It  was  really  marvelous 
that  the  famous  manager — with  all  his  gifts 
of  fancy — had  been  able  to  extract  from  the 
bare  lines  such  an  unending  lot  of  material 
for  stage  beautifying.  It  would  have  been 
marveled  at  even  by  Shakespeare  himself; 
for  certainly  in  his  day  he  could  have  had 
no  conception  of  present-day  stage  possi- 


bilities, or  else  he  would  have  done  more 
than  he  did.  When  Mr.  Daly  brought 
the  comedy  forward  (in  1888)  with  the 
perfect  wealth  of  scenery,  costume  adorn- 
ment, and  musical  accompaniment,  it  was 
declared  to  be  the  most  masterly  stage  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare  ever  done  in  this 
country.  It  seemed  a  bold  thing  to  do 
when  Mr.  Daly  transferred  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  to  his  London  theatre,  but 
its  run  there  of  a  hundred  nights  was  evi- 
dence that  American  brains  were  fully 
appreciated  in  teaching  the  people  of  the 
land  of  Shakespeare  how  Shakespeare 
should  be  done.  It  was  indeed  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle  with  a  vengeance.  He 
introduced  much  new  and  effective  "busi- 
ness "  in  it.  Little  of  the  original  text  was 
omitted,  but  there  was  a  clever  rearrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  scenes.  In  records 
of  the  play — concerning  its  production  in 
this  country,  England,  and  Germany — the 
critics  endeavored  to  show  that  the  comedy 
lost  its  poetry  and  its  atmosphere  by  being 
transferred  to  the  stage.  The  notable  pro- 
ductions of  the  play  have  been  very  few. 
Mr,  Daly's  vied  in  importance  with  that  of 
its  performance  in  Berlin  when  Mendels- 
sohn stood  in  the  orchestra  on  the  initial 
night  to  conduct  his  famous  music,  and  the 
great  production  by  Charles  Kean,  when 
the  Puck  was  ten-year-old  £llen  Terry. 

Perhaps,  if  there  was  anything  that  wor- 
ried Mr.  Daly  regarding  the  drama  itself 
it  was  the  limitations  of  the  dramatic 
art,  even  in  its  wonderful  power  of  express- 
ing the  human  emotions.  At  a  banquet 
given  on  the  stage,  after  the  one  hundredth 
performance  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
General  Sherman  paid  a  tribute  to  dra- 
matic art  and  to  Mr.  Daly  for  the  great 
part  he  had  played  in  this  country  in  estab- 
lishing it  far  above  the  reach  of  bigoted 
brains.  "But,"  said  he,  slowly  and  im- 
pressively, "if  you  have  ever  heard  the 
bugle  call  to  battle ;  if  you  have  ever  seen 
a  rifle  leveled  to  kill,  and  heard  the  bullet 
whistle  through  the  air;  if  a  wounded 
comrade  has  ever  been  laid  at  your  feet, 
and  you  have  put  your  hands  upon  his 
heart  and  felt  it  flutter  and  go  out,  you 
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will  realize  then  that  there  are  some  things     highly-strung     young    men    Mr.    Daly's 
your  art  cannot  express."  manners     and      methods     caused     much 

It  was  a  rare  schooling,  indeed,  to  attend      self-humiliation,  and  affected  their  mental 
a  Daly  rehearsal.     He  knew  every  line  of      puissance.      They  could    not,  and  would 
the    play — whether    his    own    or    Shake-      not,  understand  him.     They  thought  him 
speare's;  and  every  intonation,  every  posi-      arbitrary,  dogmatic,  and  pedantic.     They 
tion,  every  method — in  fact,  every  bit  of      knew  the  history  of  his  theatre,  of  its  tre- 
business — was    positively    worked    out    by      mcndous  successes,  and  how  it  had  turned 
him   and   drilled  into  the  company.     He      out    stars,    but    nevertheless    they    hurled 
was  relentlessly   persevering;   indomitable     anathemas — at  his  back.     Some  few  st- 
and certain.   He  had  a  most  faith- 
ful coadjutor  in  George  Clarke. 
James   Lewis  once  told  me  that 
there  was   not   an    actor   or   an 
actress  on  the  American  or  English 
stage  that  could  not  profit  by  one 
day's    tutelage  under  Mr.  Daly. 
I  have  seen  three  rehearsals  going 
on  in  different  parts  of  his  theatre 
at  one  time,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  controlled    by  his  ubiquitous 
direction. 

I  think  most  of  the  people 
engaged  by  Mr.  Daly  truly  ap- 
preciated that  he  was  the  master 
of  his  craft,  but  he  so  dominated 
them  by  his  imperious  will,  and 
serious  and  apparently  indifierent 
face,  that  they  were  only  aggress- 
ively receptive.  Many  of  the  new- 
comers had  mistaken  notions. 
What  little  experience  or  observa- 
tion they  had  in  the  more  or  less- 
bohemian  business  of  theatricals, 
with  its  singular  familiarities  and 
"good  fellowship"  too  often  ex- 
tended into  vulgar  contact,  led 
them  to  believe  that  such  condi- 
tions in  some  degree  at  least  were 
to  be  found  at  Daly's  theatre. 
One  severe  rehearsal,  however, 
generally  succeeded  in  dismissing 
all  their  preconceived  ideas,  and 
brought  them  up  with  a  short  turn 
as  effectively  as  a  snaffle-bit  would 
halt  a  young  cote.  From  that  time 
on  many  of  the  new-comers  began 
to  be  actually  afraid  of  Mr.  Daly. 
Among  the  young  women  hysteria 
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tempted  it  at  his  face,  but  their  walking 
papers  were  made  out  on  the  spot,  and 
they  have  done  a  grat  deal  of  walking 
ever  since  !  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Mr.  Daly  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
unpleasant  feelings  he  stirred  up  among  his 
performers.  He  did  not  wish  to  cause  any 
of  them  to  fee]  humiliated,  or  "  nobodies," 
in  his  presence.  He  once  said  to  me : 
"  Professional  people  constantly  misunder- 
stand me.  For  teriousnest  they  construe 
indifference  and  ugliness ;  for  business  they 
construe  meanness.  I  am  told  that  I  am 
unmannerly  because  I  do  not  lift  my  hat 
every  time  1  meet  one  of  my  young  ladies 
in  the  theatre,  or  say  good  morning '  to 
this  or  that  member  of  the  company.  I 
have  not  the  time  for  those  little  pleasant- 
ries, and  my  mind  is  too  seriously  involved 
in  my  purposes  for  the  day.  I  want  to 
begin  work  at  once,  just  as  the  officers 
and  overseers  do  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  steel 
works."  I  think  Mr.  Daly  had  more 
consideration  for  those  who  were  under 
him  when  they  met  him  with  directness, 
but  politeness.  He  had  no  use  for  the 
Uriah  Keeps.  I  got  along  with  him  well 
because  I  began  right.  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing about  his  disposition  and  I  was  never 
afraid  of  him — perhaps  because  I  was  not 
intoxicated  by  the  exuberance  of  my  own 
histrionic  ism  I 

There  was  but  little  opportunity  for 
sudden  inspiration  at  a  Daly  rehearsal. 
The  amateur  discovered  at  once  that 
"going  on  the  stage"  was  not  what  it 
had  been  represented  to  be  by  those  who 
were  equally  deceived  by  its  outward  gla- 
mour. It  meant  work,  hard,  plodding 
work,  under  eagle-eyed  scrutiny,  and  under 
the  mastership  of  one  who  knew  the  value 
of  every  little  detail  in  making  a  harmon- 
ious whole.  Miss  Rehan  did  not  become 
the  graceful  artist  by  carving  her  own  des- 
tiny in  the  school  as  she  chose.  Mr.  Daly 
taught  her  expression:  movement,  sup- 
pression, advance,  yielding,  anger,  terror, 
grief,  despair,  desolation ;  joy,  happiness, 
merriment  and  romp ;  elocution  and  decla- 
mation, and  general  stage  deportment. 
Some  of  the  most  expressive  attitudes  and 


speeches  of  James  Lewis  and  John  Drew 
were  the  result  of  Mr.  Daly's  vigilant 
drilling.  He  was  relentless  in  his  stage 
rules,  and  oftentimes  the  fines  made  sad 
inroads  into  the  salary.  While,  as  I  have 
said,  the  work  seemed  unceasing  from 
morn  until  midnight,  The  Governor"  had 
a  most  able  coadjutor  in  George  Clarke, 
who  frequently  directed  the  rehearsals; 
and  later  on  another  one,  Mr.  Herbert 
Gresham,  who  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  musical  productions,  for  in  such 
work  Mr.  Daly  frankly  confessed  that  he 
knew  his  limitations;  yet  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  La  Poupie  and  other  similar  produc- 
tions, Mr.  Daly's  artistic  comprehension 
obtained  pictorial  triumphs. 

When  Mr.  Daly  issued  an  order  or 
posted  a  new  "rule,"  it  was  rigidly  en- 
forced, no  matter  what  the  consequences 
might  be.  One  need  not  be  very  old  to 
recall  the  uproar  caused  by  an  order  to 
George  Clarke  to  shave  off  his  moustache 
for  his  appearance  as  Charles  Surface  in 
The  Schetl  fir  Scandal.  Clarke's  hand- 
some moustache  had  been  the  adoration 
of  the  town.  Its  success  in  Divtrce,  Fnu- 
Freu,  False  Shame,  and  Fernande  had  been 
phenomenal.  Clarke  refused  to  cut  it  off  1 
He  was  told  to  resign,  but  he  finally 
came  back  to  the  fold  like  a  shorn  lamb. 

Mr.  Daly  endeavored  to  suppress  all 
bohemian  tendencies  on  the  part  of  his 
people.  He  tried  to  enforce  some  idea  of 
personal  dignity,  and  insisted  that  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  company  should  not 
appear  conspicuously  in  public  places ;  and 
he  particularly  directed  them  not  to  court 
special  newspaper  mention.  Many  times 
a  flattering  "personal"  brought  weeping. 
Mr.  Daly  did  not  wish  this  kind  of  noto- 
riety. He  frequently  discharged  members 
of  his  company  for  being  seen  together  in 
street  cars  and  theatres.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  a  personal  experience  in  this  line 
that  was  rather  amusing.  We  were  doing 
The  Circus  Girl  in  Chicago.  I  asked  one 
of  the  most  prominent  ladies  in  the  cast 
to  attend  a  lecture  with  me  on  a  Sunday 
night.  "The  Governor"  was  there  and 
saw  us,  and  the  poor  girl  shivered  in  her 
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boots  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  next 
morning  after  rehearsal  she  told  me  that 
"The  Governor"  had  "  called  her  down  " 
and  said  he  would  discharge  her  on  the 
spot  if  he  ever  again  saw  her  in  my  com- 
pany. Perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  he 
believed  she  would  influence  certain  press- 
work.  However,  that  night,  while  I  was 
"  counting  up  the  house,"  Mr.  Daly 
quite  suddenly  appeared  and,  much  to 
my  astonishment,  placing  his  arm  around 
my  shoulders  as  I  bent  over  the  table,  said ; 
"How  is  the  little  circus  girl  this  even- 
ing?" I  was  almost  paralyzed.  I  thought 
he  referred  with  astonishing  flippancy  to 
the  affair  of  the  night  before,  and  while  I 
was  trying  to  recover  myself  I  discovered 
that  he  only  meant  to  inquire  concerning 
the  receipts  for  the  evening!  He  never 
spoke  to  me  about  the  innocent  escapade, 
nor  did  he  at  any  time  during  my  long 
acquaintance  with  him  talk  with  me 
otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman  should. 

Pay-day  was  always  an  especially  interest- 
ing event.  At  "  home  "  it  was  on  Tues- 
days, and  on  the  road  was  generally  on 
Saturdays,  Every  member  of  the  company 
had  to  show  up  "  personally  at  the  busi- 
ness office  on  Tuesdays,  and  wait  in  the 
little  outside  box  until  Mr.  Dorney  pulled 
the  string  on  the  door  and  let  one  in  at  a 
time.  On  a  tabic  was  the  black  receipt- 
book  in  which  the  name  was  to  be  signed, 
under  a  declaration  that  all  demands  to 
that  date  were  paid.  That  book  became 
a  very  precious  packet  of  autographs,  and 
was  occasionally  intrusted  to  one  of  the 
staff  to  take  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia  to 
obtain  the  signatures  of  the  company  that 
might  be  playing  there.  I  had  it  once  in 
my  possession,  and  was  thankful  enough 
to  get  it  back  in  Mr.  Dorney's  charge. 
No  one  knew  by  any  official  statement  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  another.  Some- 
times an  envelope  would  contain  five  or 
ten  dollars  more  than  the  salary  due;  but 
there  was  no  mistake  about  it,  for  Mr. 
Daly  himself,  curious  to  relate,  counted 
the  money  and  sealed  every  envelope  in 
private  every  week  I  We  never  could 
understand  just  why  he  assumed  all  th's 


trouble.  But,  as  I  intended  to  say,  when 
an  envelope  contained  an  extra  "  tenner," 
it  also  had  a  little  brown  slip  on  which  was 
written:  "  With  compliments  of  A.  Daly"; 
and  the  recipient  generally  understood.  1 
knew  of  one  occasion  when  an  envelope 
contained  an  addition  of  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  salary.  On  the  slip  was 
written:  "You  are  welcome;  words  at 
such  a  time  are  useless."  The  receiver 
of  this  had  just  gone  through  a  calamity. 
And  yet  there  are  some  people  who  have 
said  Augustin  Daly  had  no  heart  I 

Mr.  Daly  was  a  brave  enemy,  but  he 
was  quick  to  substitute  a  meritorious  right 
for  an  egregious  wrong ;  and  while  I  used 
many  times  to  chink  him  a  hard  master,  he 
subsequently  proved  his  sincerity  and  good 
heart  to  me  very  effectually.  He  would 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  publicly,  but 
seemed  to  fear  his  generous  acts  might  be 
construed  as  theatrical  advertising.  I  had 
the  happiness  on  one  occasion  to  serve  as 
a  peacemaker  between  him  and  his  old 
friend,  the  late  Andrew  C.  Wheeler,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Nym  Crinkle,"  the  dra- 
matic critic,  and  as  "I.  P.  Movvbray,"  the 
novelist.  They  had  not  spoken  to  each 
other  for  several  years,  and  I  knew  from 
both  that  it  was  a  source  of  much  regret ; 
but,  rather  childishly,  neither  gave  in.  I 
told  Mr.  Daly  how  Mr.  Wheeler  felt  about 
it,  and  then  confided  to  the  latter  how  Mr. 
Daly  felt.  One  day  "The  Governor" 
called  me  into  his  wonderful  private  office 
and,  copying  a  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(p.  SOI ),  asked  me  to  hand  it  to  "Andrew." 

Wheeler  studied  over  it  for  a  moment 
thoughtfully,  and  then  said,  "Tell  Gus 
that's  what  I  think,  too."  Finally  I 
arranged  that  Wheeler  should  accompany 
me  to  Mr.  Daly's  Fiftieth  Street  residence 
the  following  Sunday  night.  Wheeler  put 
on  his  evening  dress,  an  act  that  he  gener- 
ally wiggled  out  of,  and  appeared  like  a 
Starched-up  schoolboy,  full  of  trepidation. 
The  meeting  in  Mr.  Daly's  parlor  was  posi- 
tively affecting.  I  was  particularly  moved 
by  emotional  delights;  several  lumps  came 
into  my  throat  solid  enough  to  affect  my 
appetite  for  the  little  supper  that  followed 
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in  his  library.  The  talk  that  ensued 
among  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  the  plans  Mr.  Daly  then  set  forth  for 
the  future,  were  of  a  surprising  nature. 

Daly's  theatre  was  an  institution  unlike 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  He 
rightly  called  it  an  "  Academy."  Perhaps 
it  was  just  in  this  effort  to  treat  art  academ- 
ically that  many  young  men  and  women 
who  obtained  an  entrance,  became  his  and 
their  own  worst  enemy  because  their  ego- 
tism refused  to  be  taught  by  his  methods. 
Those  who  did  submit  to  his  rigorousness, 
and  duly  profited  by  it,  graduated  with 
fame.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker;  he 
was  prolific  but  never  prolix.  Eight  o'clock 
generally  found  him  at  his  desk  in  his  pri- 


vate office.  This  retreat  was  in  the  sec- 
ond story  front  room  of  a  brownstone 
front "  on  Twenty-ninth  Street,  near  Sixth 
Avenue.  This  house  was  connected  with 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  and  every  room 
in  it  was  occupied.  There  were  waiting 
rooms,  an  office  for  the  private  secretary, 
the  costumer's  rooms,  Mr.  Daly's  private 
offices,  and  several  others  stored  with  stage 
"props."  The  front  hall  of  the  house, 
which  was  used  as  the  stage  entrance, 
was  faithfully  guarded  by  two  porters,  a 
white  man  (Owen)  and  a  colored  man 
(Richard),  who  had  been  with  Mr. 
Daly  lor  years,  and  of  whom  he  would  ask 
an  opinion  on  the  previous  night's  produc- 
tion.    No  one  could  possibly  climb  up  the 
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stairway  to  Mr.  Daly's  office  without  the 
permission  of  these  men — after  they  had 
been  up  with  the  card  or  message  to  "  The 
Governor." 

His  hand  was  forever  at  the  helm.  After 
going  through  his  mail  and  making  such 
memoranda  for  replies  as  he  thought  neces- 
sary, the  letters  and  papers  were  ready  for 
his  lieutenant,  Richard  Dorney,  the  busi- 
ness manager.  About  nine  o'clock  many 
people  began  to  assemble  in  the  waiting- 
rooms  at  the  stage  entrance.  They  all 
came  to  see  Mr.  Daly  about  something  or 
other:  young  girk seeking  an  engagement, 
with  letters  of  introduction  from  influen- 
tial persons — and  Mr.  Daly  preferred  nov- 
ices who  were  ladies,  and  whom  he  could 
train,  to  untrained  women  who  boasted  of 
their  experiences;  or  perhaps  a  representa- 
tive of  the  mercantile  house  from  which 


the  manager  bought  his  costly  fabrics ;  an 
upholsterer  or  a  bootmaker;  girls  who  were 
applying  to  "go  on  "  in  some  scene  where 
there  was  a  "chorus " ;  a  newspaper  man 
awaiting  an  interview;  a  playwright  with 
his  manuscript  under  his  arm.  The  errands 
of  all  these  people  were  quickly  dispatched, 
but  others  continued  tt)  come  during  the 
whole  day.  At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Domey 
saw  "  The  Governor  "  and  got  his  instruc- 
tions, or  afiairs  of  business  were  talked 
over  with  his  aides-de-camp,  J.  C.  Duff  and 
Arthur  Rehan,  regarding  an  out-of-town 
trip  for  the  company.  Mr.  Daly  then 
turned  to  his  private  letters  and  correspon- 
dence; examined  the  typewriter's  work  on 
his  new  play,  or  dictated  more  thought-out 
"copy"  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  "call" 
was  at  that  hour.  On  the  stage  the  peo- 
ple of  the  company  were  waiting,  and  pre- 
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cisely  on  the  moment  "The  Governor" 
stepped  into  his  chair,  which  was  "  down 
front,"  dose  to  the  footlights,  facing  "  up 
stage."  A  huge  bunch-light  towered  above 
him,  casting  a  weird  reflection ;  and  viewed 
from  the  auditorium  the  whole  scene  was 
worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Dorc. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  generally 
another  "call,"  and  again  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Daly  was  there,  supervising  the  per- 
formance and  talking  business  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  Besides  his  New  York 
theatre  and  all  it  necessitated,  he  had  his 
London  theatre  to  take  care  of,  and  a 
thousand  and  one  little  responsibilities  that 
1  will  not  undertake  to  name.  Can  you 
imagine,  then,  with  what  intensity  he 
watched  the  trial  of  a  new  play — the  result 
of  its  production?  Think  of  the  concen- 
tration ot  all  his  resources,  his  toil  in  the 
formation  of  one  grand  thing,  like  the 
assemblage  of  all  the  thoughts  in  a  mus- 
ical climax!  Fancy,  again,  his  feelings 
when  he  read  the  flippant  notice  in  one  of 
the  journals  by  someone  who  wanted  to 
be  "  smart  "  I 

I  think  I  am  justifieu  in  paying  some 
special  tribute  to  Miss  Rehan  in  this 
article,  for  surely  in  all  that  he  strove  for 
this  fair  personage  stands  as  the  most 
ample  fulfilment  of.  his  artistic  desires 
among  his  stage  people.  Her  career,  since 
the  night  she  first  appeared  under  the 
management  of  Augustin  Daly  in  the 
theatre  that  now  bears  his  honored  name, 
September  17,  1879,  up  to  the  time 
of  Daly's  death  was  a  series  of  unbroken 
triumphs.  Her  rare  personal  charm  and 
the  radiance  of  her  talent  endowed  his 
theatre  with  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
studious  delight,  culture,  and  brilliancy. 
There  has  not  been  in  all  the  history  of 
the  American  stage  any  single  example  of 
dramatic  environment  so  purposeful  and 
so  prodigiously  influential  as  that  which 
surrounded  Daly's  theatre  during  the  reign 
of  Ada  Rehan.  The  audiences  which 
she  drew  were  composed  of  the  very  best 
clement  in  metropolitan  life;  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  strangers  in  New  York 
who  went  to  see  Miss  Rehan  were  of  the 


most  thoughtful  and  refined  class  through- 
out the  nation.  She  glorified  the  theatre, 
and  always — instantly,  on  the  first  personal 
contact — deepened  one's  regard  for  the 
profession  as  among  the  great  arts.  Miss 
Rehan  held  her  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
public  by  a  dignified  conservatism  that 
was  the  proper  curtain  which  separated  her 
public  performances  and  her  private  life. 

I  saw  Miss  Rehan's  first  triumph  in 
New  York  when  she  was  but  a  slip  of  a 
girl.  In  1878  Mr.  Daly  produced  Zola's 
L'Jssemeir  at  the  old  Olympic  Theatre 
on  Broadway,  and  Miss  Rehan  attracted 
immediate  attention  in  the  laundry  scene, 
where  in  her  small  character  she  encoun- 
tered Gervaise,  played  by  Maud  Granger, 
an  older  and  at  that  time  a  more  expe- 
rienced actress.  Miss  Rehan's  first  part  at 
Daly'sTheatrewasin  £«vf'i  Yeung  Dream. 
Then  I  saw  her  in  Mr.  Daly's  own  play. 
Divorce,  in  which  she  was  Lou  Ten  Eyck. 
Then  fallowed  a  long  series  of  successful 
comedies. 

But  it  was  in  Mr.  Daly's  superb  revivals 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  Miss  Rehan 
did  her  greatest  and  most  enduring  work. 
Her  Katharina  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
was  by  all  odds  the  best  within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  present  theatrical  observers. 
William  Winter,  the  poet  and  competent 
critic  of  the  Tribune,  told  me,  while  wit- 
nessing Miss  Rehan's  portrayal  of  this 
character,  that  it  was  incomparable ;  that 
the  present  generation  would  never  live  to 
see  its  equal,  and  he  doubted  if  it  ever 
would  be  matched  in  the  future. 

On  January  20,  1891,  was  given  the 
first  presentation  at  this  theatre  of  The 
School  for  Scandal,  with  Miss  Rehan  in 
her  splendid  and  regal  performance  of 
Lady  Teazle.  She  appeared  in  mem- 
orable contrast  with  her  predecessor 
Fanny  Davenport,  and  was  eminently 
superior  to  all  others  of  her  time.  Her 
Viola,  her  creation  of  Maid  Marian  in 
Tennyson's  The  Foresters,  her  Helena  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  her  Pierrot 
in  The  Prodigal — all  severely  different  in 
mind  and  character — were  an  exhibition 
of  histrionic  force  and  versatility  seldom 
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equaled  in  the  annals  of  women    of  the 
stage. 

From  the  very  first  hour  of  her 
New  York  appearance  Miss  Rehan  was 
considered  a  model  for  general  deportment. 
So  marked  was  her  grace,  carriage,  sweet- 
ness, and  careful  modulation  in  voice  and 
manners  that  she  was  studiously  observed 
by  teachers  in  the  various  walks  of  physical 
and  mental  training.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  large  numbers  of  seats  to  be  sold 
in  blocks,  for  nights  or  matinee  perform- 
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ances,  to  the  heads  of  fashionable  New 
York  schools — such  as  Reed's  or  Ely's — 
ia  order  that  the  young  pupils  might  be 
especially  enabled  to  study  Miss  Rehan's 
deportment.  On  tour  the  same  evidence 
of  appreciation  was  manifested  in  other 
towns.  At  Northampton  the  young  ladies 
of  Smith  College  always  gave  her  an  ova- 
tion;   at  Poughkeepsie  the  Vassar  College 


girls  did  likewise;  and  it  was  the  same 
way  with  the  pupils  of  Miss  Willard's 
school  in  Troy,  Especially  has  Miss 
Rehan  endeared  herself  to  women;  and 
while  she  has  never  been  personally  fami- 
liar with  people,  as  many  actresses  arc,  it 
has  been  largely  owing  to  a  retiring  and 
modest  disposition,  and  not  to  a  sense  of 
her  own  importance.  Her  influence  in 
this  country  has  been  far-reaching.  It  has 
been  noble,  refined,  and  instructive.  In 
Europe  Miss  Rehan  has  been  regarded 
with  admiration  and  affection.  Her  Rosa- 
lind was  declared  to  be  incomparably  beau- 
tiful as  an  ideal  of  womanliness.  Lord 
Tennyson,  then  in  his  eighty-third '  year, 
paid  her  marked  personal  attention,  and  it 
was  only  Miss  Rehan  he  wanted  to  create 
his  lovely  Maid  Marian. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  my  nearest  asso- 
ciates, but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  that 
Augustin  Daly  had  another  positive  aspira- 
tion outside  of  his  theatre,  and  this  was  to 
found  a  magazine  that  would  rank  above 
anything  published,  superior  in  art  and 
text.  He  actually  began  operations  by 
purchasing  the  majority  of  the  stock  in 
The  Theatre,  of  which  I  was  then  the 
editor — Edwin  Booth  being  one  of  three 
owners — and  became  now  doubly  inter- 
ested in  its  future.  He  immediately  be- 
came interested  in  its  position  with  the 
profession,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  judge 
privately  of  the  personal  eccentricities  of 
actors  outside  his  own  theatre.  For  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  precipitated  by  a 
domestic  calamity  of  my  own,  we  finally 
gave  up  the  project  for  the  time  being,  and 
I  immediately  discontinued  the  publication 
and  joined  him  in  a  private  capacity. 

More  than  ever  Mr.  Daly  became 
solicitous  as  to  the  cHeniiU  of  his  theatre, 
and  now  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  peculiarly 
his  own  and  of  a  kind  to  be  very  proud  of. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Augustin  Daly  died  early. 
His  removal  was  a  distinct  disaster  in  the 
realm  of  worthy  dramatic  art. 
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Fateful  Tresidential  Conventions 


iM.  Rogers 


[la  thi*  *erici  of  two  irticlM  Mr.  Rogen  hai 
undcrtakcD  to  deicribe  the  four  nitional  dominating 
conventions  nhich  ncre  peculiarly  dramatic  in 
cbaractcr,  and  which  in  each  initince  led  to 
party  defeat.  The  March  number  of  thii  maga- 
line  contained  hit  account  of  The  Division  of  (he 
Democratic  Party  in  1S60,  and  The  Disintegration 
of  Republican  Power  in  1880.  In  this  number 
the  Mtiei  is  concluded. — Editok.] 

Ill 

The  story  of  the  Minneapolis  Conven- 
tion of  1892  can  best  be  understood  by 
nstnating  two  incidents  as  they  fell  from 
the  mouth  of  General  Benjamin  Harrison 
soon  after  he  left  the  presidency.  The  first 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  course  of 
the  convention  itself,  and  is  as  follows : 

Early  in  1892  Mrs.  Blaine  was  anxious 
that  her  son-in-law,  Colonel  Coppinger, 
should  be  made  a  brigadier  general.  He 
had  been  a  colonel  only  a  year,  and  there 
was  a  long  list  of  eligibles  ahead  of  him. 
Mr.  Blaine  talked  over  the  matter  with 
the  President,  and  the  latter  clearly  showed 
not  only  that  it  would  be  a  wrong  to  the 
men  ahead  of  him,  but  that  practically  it 
would  be  objectionable.  To  this  Mr. 
Blaine  agreed.  Some  days  later,  while 
busily  engaged,  the  President  was  asked  to 
receive  Mrs.  Blaine,  which  he  did,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  visitors.  The  moment 
she  entered  the  storm-cloud  appeared.  In 
terms  not  to  be  misunderstood  she  de- 
manded Colonel  Coppinger's  unmerited 
promotion.  The  President  explained  the 
situation.     In  vain.     Neither  questions  of 


principle  or  policy  affected  Mrs.  Blaine's 
position  in  this  matter.  "  When  she  swept 
out  of  the  room  with  an  ominous  swish  of 
her  skirts,"  said  General  Harrison,  "I 
knew  there  was  to  be  trouble." 

It  came  soon  enough.  Mr.  Blaine 
resigned  from  the  Cabinet  on  the  eve  of 
the  convention,  but  did  not  get  the  nomi- 
nation. Neither  was  General  Harrison 
reelected.  And  thereby  hangs  the  second 
story  also  told  by  General  Harrison. 

Some  weeks  before  the  election  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  waited  on  by  three 
leading  Republican  politicians  who  had 
opposed  his  renominatton  at  Minneapolis. 
They  came  with  an  ultimatum  in  their 
hands.  If  the  President  would  agree  to 
make  certain  appointments,  the  gentlemen 
present  would  guarantee  his  reelection. 
The  converse  of  the  proposition  was  not 
stated  in  terms,  but  was  fully  understood. 
The  refusal  was  complete. 

As  General  Harrison  evidently  believed 
that  the  gentlemen  in  question  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  their  promises,  or  their 
implied  threats,  and  seemed  convinced  that 
his  defeat  was  due  to  his  failure  to  placate 
those  political  leaden  who  had  fought  him 
at  Minneapolis,  he  was  questioned  closely 
on  the  subject.  Would  he  not  have  been 
willing  to  agree  to  the  terms  offered,  on 
condition  that  the  nominees  were  men 
of  the  highest  character  and  abilities,  and 
such  as  he  would  normally  have  appointed 
in  any  event  ?  The  answerwas  categorical : 
"  I  would  under  no  circumstances  agree  to 
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■uch  a  bargain,  as  it  was  foreign  to  mr 
nature  to  do  so." 

Whether  General  Harrison  was  or  was 
not  correct  in  his  views  of  the  reasons  for 
the  fight  against  htm  at  Minneapolis,  and 
for  the  succeeding  failure  of  the  Repub- 
licans to  support  him,  may  be  questioned. 
As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  his  own 
views  are  important,  and  are  here  published 
for  the  first  time. 

The  second -term  idea  has  received 
much  impetus  of  late.  From  the  days  of 
Jackson  to  McKinley  no  president  wasmade 
his  own  successor  except — during  the 
Civil  War  and  events  growing  out  of  it — 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  Van  Buren  failed. 
Cleveland  failed  in  1888.  Harrison'scam- 
paign  for  renomination  began  immediately 
after  his  accession,  although  he  declined 
absolutely  to  declare  himself,  actually  going 
on  record  as  refusing  to  do  so.  Never- 
theless his  candidacy  was  generally  under- 
stood, and  until  early  in  1892  was  scarcely 
opposed. 

Republican  politicians  had  a  curious 
experience  with  the  President.  No  one 
doubted  his  abilities  or  the  soundness  of 
bis  policy.  Yet  he  had  hardly  become 
warm  in  his  chair  before  there  was  a  revolt 
against  him.  Senator  Quay,  chairman  of 
the  national  Republican  committee  which 
had  so  triumphantly  elected  Harrison, 
began  it.  General  Harrison  was  reported 
as  saying  that  his  election  was  due  to 
Providence — a  statement  most  irritating 
to  Quay.  General  Harrison  went  to  his 
grave  ignorant  of  the  means  used  to 
accomplish  his  election,  but  in  life  he  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  honors  to  campaign 
managers.  Senator  Quay  wanted  his  son 
— a  subaltern  in  the  regular  army — given 
a  Staff  position  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
There  were  gray-haired  captains  in  the 
line  at  that  time,  looking  for  some  relief 
from  arduous  campaigns;  and  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  promote  a  boy,  just  out  of 
West  Point,  over  hundreds  of  his  superiors. 
This  was  perhaps  not  the  whole  cause,  but 
the  last  straw  which  led  Quay  to  separate 
from  the  President,  to  resign  the  chair- 
manship of  the  national  committee,  and 


finally  go  into  opposition.  Others  had 
many  griefs.  The  fight  came  in  the 
spring  of  1892. 

General  Harrison  owed  the  opposition  to 
him  more  to  temperament  than  anything 
else.  It  was  a  common  statement  that 
one  could  go  to  Harrison  and  get  a  request 
granted  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  han- 
dling a  live  frog;  while  Blaine,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  refuse  a  consulship  in 
a  way  that  would  dismiss  the  disappointed 
man  with  a  feeling  that  Blaine  was  his 
big  brother,  and  grieved  to  death  at  the 
compubion  of  refusal.  Among  his  closest 
friends  Harrison  was  as  jovial  and  free- 
hearted as  Blaine,  and  could  not  believe 
that  in  many  cases  the  manner  of  doing  a 
thing  was  as  important  as  the  matter.  He 
protested  against  the  current  view  of  his 
temperament,  and  in  private  sought  to 
impress  his  friends  that  he  possessed  as 
much  red  blood  as  any  man.  Partly  from 
temperamental  repubion,  partly  from  cen- 
trifugal forces,  and  in  a  sense  believing  in 
a  call  from  the  people,  the  ruling  forces  of 
the  Republican  party — as  was  supposed — 
declared  against  Harrison  and  in  favor  of 
Blaine. 

The  curious  situation  was  that  men 
like  Quay  and  Piatt,  who  had  fought 
Blaine  to  the  death  in  1880,  were  now  his 
devoted  adherents.  The  Old  Guard  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Not  that  they  hated  Blaine 
less,  but  Harrison  more.  The  situation 
early  in  1892  was  peculiar.  Harrison  had 
given  a  good  administration.  The  McKin- 
ley bill  had  been  passed,  the  country  was 
prosperous.  The  Sherman  silver  bill  had 
been  thrown  as  a  sop  to  the  West.  The 
crops  were  good,  and  things  generally 
pointed  to  a  Republican  victory. 

It  was  not  until  May  that  the  revolt 
against  Harrison  became  important.  For 
one  reason  or  another,  mostly  private 
griefs,  State  leaders  like  Quay,  Piatt, 
Alger,  Clarkson,  Foraker,  Hale,  General 
Mahone,  and  others,  were  ranged  against 
a  renomination.  There  was  no  objecrion 
to  this,  since  Harrison  refused  to  announce 
himself  and  Blaine's  position  was  long 
enigmatic.     He  wrote  a  letter  to  Clark- 
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"SHOOING  'EM   IN" 


son,  chainnan  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  saying  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate under  any  circumstances;  but  this 
was  discounted.  There  were  subsequent 
conferences;  and  though  Blaine  never 
retracted  his  letter,  he  became,  perhaps 
under  the  domination  of  his  wife,  a  will- 
ing or  receptive  candidate  about  a  month 
before  the  convention. 

It  has  been  affirmed — and  denied — that 
early  in  Harrison's  administration  Blaine 
said  he  would  never  again  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
told  Harrison,  in  accepting  the  Department 
of  State,  that  he  renounced  ambition.     If 


Blaine  had  at  any  time  up  to  January, 
1892,  come  out  flat-footed  for  the  presi- 
dency, he  could  have  won  it  substantially 
without  a  contest.  But  he  dallied  long, 
then  refused,  and  finally  coquetted.  Even 
Henry  Clay  had  no  such  career.  Blaine 
never  got  the  nomination  but  once. 
Thrice  he  came  near  it.  In  1892,  he  was 
dragooned  into  being  a  candidate. 

Early  in  I S92  he  said  that  those  who  were 
begging  him  to  be  a  candidate  were  those 
whose  influence  had  defeated  him  in  18S0. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  if  thejr 
were  devoted  friends  of  himself  then  it 
must   be   for  selfish   reasons,  since   with 
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more  reason  they  could  have  supported 
him  in  the  contest  against  Grant,  whose 
ambitions  they  so  warmly  espoused.  Nor- 
mally, Blaine  was  a  man  of  profound 
imiKht.  Where  his  own  interests  were 
not  concerned  he  seemed  to  be  a  seer  and 
prophet.  Left  alone,  he  could  cast  his 
own  horoscope.  But  when  his  wife  and 
his  former  foes  played  on  the  heartstrings 
of  his  ambition  and  his  imagination,  not 
to  mention  some  other  strings  which  the 
public  could  not  know,  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  normal  grasp  and  to  become  a  willing 
instnimeot  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Before  the  convention  met  at  Minne- 
apolis it  was  seen  that  the  fight  was  to  be 
bitter.  The  Blaine  forces  were  led  by 
James  S.  Clarkson,  of  Iowa — who  had 
succeeded  Quay  as  national  chairman — 
ex-Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  Senator 
Quay,  General  Alger,  Governor  Foraker, 
General  Mahone,  and  Senator  Hale.  The 
Harrison  contingent  was  marshaled  by 
Consul-General  John  C.  New,  Senator 
Hiscock  and  Chauncey  M.  Depcw,  of 
New  York,  Powell  Clayton,  Chauncey  I. 
Filley,  Governor  Warmoth,  and  John  R. 
Lynch — ^^the  latest  named  having  been 
temporary  chairman  of  the  convc;ition  of 
1884,  which  nominated  Blaine. 

The  Blaine  men  at  the  start  made  much 
of  the  fact  that  Southern  delegations  were 
largely  composed  of  federal  officeholders, 
solid  of  course  for  Harrison.  Many  con- 
testing delegations  appeared  from  these 
States,  where  it  could  not  be  claimed  on 
either  side  that  there  had  been  any  real 
voice  of  the  people  manifested.  It  was  a 
battle  between  political  leaders.  The  Har- 
rison delegates  were  held  by  the  consid- 
eration of  the  offices  in  possession.  The 
bait  to  all  held  out  by  Blaine  men  was — 
benefits  to  come.  The  real  strength  of 
the  Blaine  people  was  that  Harrison  was 
temperamentally  unpopular,  while  Blaine 
was  universally  beloved. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  convention 
the  headquarters  of  both  factions  were 
crowded  with  enthusiastic  partizans, 
when,  like  a  thunder  clap,  came  the  news 
of  Blaine's  resignation  from  the  Cabinet. 


Both  parties  were  bewildered.  The  Blaiae 
managers  tried  to  look  wise  and  assume 
that  it  was  part  of  their  program.  The 
Harrison  men  insisted  that  it  came  too 
late.  On  Sunday  the  Blaine  men  put  forth 
the  claim  to  5+0  votes — an  obvious  over- 
statement, even  including  all  the  contested 
votes.  Never  had  there  been  so  much 
restless  activity  exhibited  in  headquarter 
rooms.  In  1880  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  calm  and  secrecy  in  the  parlors  where 
the  leaders  held  conferences  behind  closed 
doors.  Now  the  hurrah  was  kept  up 
on  all  occasions,  with  the  intention  of 
manufacturing  sentiment. 

The  great  Blaine  card  was  played  on 
Monday  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  na- 
tional committee,  the  temporary  roll  was 
made  up  with  some  loss  to  the  Harrison 
forces.  But,  as  events  moved  along,  this 
proved  not  serious  enough  to  shake  the 
faith  of  administration  leaders. 

The  convention  met  Tuesday,  with  J. 
Sloat  Fassett  in  the  chair,  and  preliminary 
business  was  hurried  through.  When  the 
committee  on  credentials  met  the  Blaine 
men  were  jubilant,  thinking  they  had  a 
clear  majority;  but  their  strength  oozed 
away,  and  the  committee's  report  was  fa- 
vorable to  most  of  the  administration  dele- 
gates. The  wind  was  taken  out  of  the 
sails  of  the  Blaine  men  by  a  caucus  held 
by  the  Harrison  men,  in  which  Mr.  Depew 
was  the  leading  spirit.  It  was  claimed  that 
4.63  delegates  attended — showing  a  clear 
majority. 

The  Blaine  men  tried  to  belittle  this,  but 
it  sent  a  chill  down  their  spinal  col- 
umns. When,  on  Thursday,  the  decisive 
vote  was  taken  on  the  seating  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation,  there  were  476  votes  for 
the  administration,  and  365^  against.  A 
previous  motion  to  substitute  the  minority 
for  the  majority  report  resulted:  423K 
ayes,  463  noes — the  real  test  vote  and  the 
exact  caucus  strength.  All  the  real  and 
manufactured  Blaine  sentiment — the  latter 
very  apparent  in  the  convention — had  failed 
to  accomplish  anything. 

Then  took  place  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary attempts  on  record,  an  efiort 
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"HE'S  ALL  RIGHT!" 


to  Stampede  the  convention  to  William 
McKinley,  the  permanent  chairman.  This 
was  a  complete  failure,  for  several  reasons. 
McKinley  did  his  best  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  attempt  chilled  whatever  manufac- 
tured or  spontaneous  enthusiasm  had  been 
aroused  for  Blaine,  For  weeks  the  ant^- 
administration  managers  had  insisted  that 
Blaine  was  the  people's  choice,  that  he 
would  be  nominated  by  a  ground-swell  of 
enthusiasm,  and  that  they  were  only  acting 
in  obedience  to  the  people's  will.  When 
be  was  suddenly  dropped,  to  capture  a  few 
faltering  votes,  the  opposition  to  Harrison 
fell  to  pieces.   The  first  ballot  was  decisive. 


Harrison  - 
Blaine  -  - 
Mc  Kin  ley 
Reed  -  - 
Lincoln 


535H 
182H 
182 


When  the  vote  of  Ohio  was  cast  for 
McKinley,  that  gentleman,  being  in  the 
chair,  made  a  protest  that  was  unavailing. 
He  did  not  make  the  unalterable  declina- 
tion, as  at  Chicago  in  1888,  but  he  was 
not  deceived  as  to  the  possibility  of  his 
nomination.  Probably  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  large  vote  as  an  impetus  for  1896, 
to  which  he  was  already  looking.     White- 
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law  Rcid  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  the  convention  adjourned  with 
little  enthusiasm.  The  Blaine  men  were 
soured  over  defeat.  The  Harrison  men's 
jojr  in  victory  was  chastened  by  the  fact 
that  the  old  war-horses  of  the  party  were 
in  ugly  mood,  and  November  already  began 
to  feel  chilly. 

Whether  Mr.  Harrison  was  right  in  his 
belief  that  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls  by 
the  treachery  of  Republican  leaders  must 
long  remain  an  unsolved  mystery.  It  is 
certain  that  few  tears  were  shed  by  the 
Minneapolis  recalcitrants  over  Harrison's 
defeat.     An  examination  of  the  election 


returns  of  1892  shows  that,  although  over 
1,000,000  votes  were  cast  for  Weaver, 
the  Populist  candidate — a  laige  portion  of 
which.  North  and  West,  came  from  the 
Republican  party — Harrison  could  have 
been  elected  by  a  small  rearrangement  of 
the  popular  vote.  A  change  of  less  than 
50,000  votes  would  have  carried  New 
York,  Illinois,  California,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  North 
Dakota,  and  Indiana — nominally  Repub- 
lican, or  very  close  States — for  Harrison, 
and  would  have  triumphantly  elected  him. 
Omitting  New  York,  Harrison  could  have 
won  in  the  electoral  college  by  a  change 
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of  only  26,000  votes.  Too  much  may  be 
argued  from  such  statements,  but  General 
Harrison  believed  he  had  been  defeated  by 
those  who  put  persona]  concerns  above 
party  or  national  welfare. 

Surely  it  was  a  fateful  convention  that 
met  at  Minneapolis,  for  in  December  of 
that  year  it  looked  as  if  the  Republican 
party  were  demoralized  beyond  immediate 
prospect  of  recovery. 

IV 

The  resurrection  came  sooner  than  was 
expected.  The  bad  times  of  1893,  and 
thereafter,  suddenly  made  the  financial 
question  of  the  first  importance.  The 
Bland  act  had  failed  to  restore  silver  to  a 
parity  with  gold.  The  Sherman  act  was 
even  more  impotent.  The  Populists,  who 
had  polled  over  a  million  votes  in  1892,  had 
grown  so  that  they  threatened  to  absorb 
the  Democratic  party.  By  1896  the  issue 
was  squarely  whether  there  should  be  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  legal  tender  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  Republicans 
at  St.  Louis  nominated  McKinley  on  a 
platform — adopted  after  a  long  struggle  in 
committee — declaring  for  maintaining  "the 
present  gold  standard,"  and  pledging  the 
party  to  promote  international  bimetalism, 
until  which  time  silver  was  to  remain  in 
its  existing  status.  The  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Sherman  act  had  been  repealed,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  mints  were  closed  to 
outside  silver,  and  never  since  reopened. 
While  the  Republican  platform  was  not  as 
categorical  as  extreme  gold  men  wished,  it 
was  sufficiently  so  to  arouse  the  antagonism 
of  the  free-silver  men. 

Long  before  the  Democratic  convention 
met  at  Chicago,  July  7,  it  was  known  that 
the  fight  would  be  warm ;  and  the  con- 
servative, or  administration,  element  knew 
its  sole  chance  was  in  controlling  over  one- 
third  of  the  delegates,  and  bringing  about 
a  deadlock  and  compromise.  The  leaders 
of  this  movement  were  national  chairman 
William  F.  Harrity,  Senator  Hill,  of  New 
York,  Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  former  Postmaster-General  Vilas,  of 
Wisconsin. 


The  free-silver  men  were  led  by  Senator 
Jones,  of  Arkansas,  Senator  Tillman,  of 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  long  list  of  men  who  had 
never  before  figured  in  a  national  conven- 
tion. Secretary  Morton,  of  Nebraska, 
had  secured  a  delegation  for  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  contested  by  free-silver 
men  under  William  J.  Bryan,  known  as 
"The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte." 

As  to  candidates,  both  factions  were  very 
much  at  sea.  The  administration  men 
had  none,  seeing  their  only  chance  was  to 
force  a  conservative  nomination  as  the  sit- 
uation developed.  The  free-silver  men 
were  divided.  Congressman  Richard  P. 
Bland,  of  Missouri,  seemed  to  have  the 
most  strength,  due  to  his  long  service  in 
Congress,  where  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son he  had  fought  for  silver.  His  forces 
were  championed  by  Senators  Vest  and 
Jones,  and  their  appeals  to  local  sentiment 
and  populistic  predilections  were  through 
placards  showing  "Silver  Dick"  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  loading  a  hay  wagon.  This 
theme  was  worked  hard,  and  over-worked. 
Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa,  had  a  following, 
as  did  Claude  Matthews,  of  Indiana,  Sen- 
ator Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  R. 
McLean,  of  Ohio.  The  only  conservative 
candidate  was  former  Governor  Pattison, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  twice  carried 
the  rock-ribbed  Republican  State ;  and  this 
later  became  embarrassing  to  his  friends, 
as  he  would  not  withdraw,  though  fre- 
quently asked  to  do  so.  He  never  had  a 
chance,  though  he  would  not  believe  it. 
An  abortive  effort  was  made  to  boom  Sen- 
ator Teller,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
St.  Louis  convention  under  such  dramatic 
conditions. 

The  fight  began  at  the  start.  The 
national  committee,  constituted  in  1892 
and  controlled  by  the  conservatives,  put 
forward  Senator  Hill  as  the  candidate  for 
temporary  chairman.  A  minority  reported 
in  favor  of  Senator  Daniel.  The  debate 
was  fierce,  and  portended  the  course  of 
events.  Daniel  was  seated  by  a  vote  of 
5;6  to  349,  and  a  tumult  ensued  which 
was  with  difficulty  suppressed.    The  silver 
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men  had  won  first  blood,  and  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy.  This  wag  tempered  some- 
what by  the  ensuing  reflection  that  the 
gold  men  had  a  little  over  one-third  of  tbe 
convention  as  then  constituted. 

The  fight  was  now  transferred  to  the 
committee  on  credentials,  where  there 
were  contests  in  Nebraska  and  Michigan. 
The  contestants  won  in  committee,  and, 
after  a  fight  of  unparalleled  bitterness  on 
the  floor,  were  given  their  seats.  The 
Michigan  decision  was  a  clear  steal,  but 
essential  to  get  the  two-thirds  vote.  Second 
blood  for  the  free-silver  men  i  On  Thurs- 
day the  platform  committee  reported,  and 
the  declaration  for  immediate  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  without  con- 
sulting any  other  nation,  was  not  only 
categorical  but  in  terms  defiant. 

It  had  been  for  some  days  apparent  to 
the  conservatives  that  they  would  lose  at 
every  point,  and  there  was  a  grave  ques- 
tion as  to  what  policy  should  be  pursued. 
Some  were  for  bolting  the  convention  at 
once,  others  simply  to  refuse  to  vote ;  but 
it  was  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  fight 
the  platform  to  the  last.  The  convention 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  extraordi- 
nary that  has  ever  met.  The  majority 
were  in  a  state  of  frenzy  over  free-silver 
and  other  populistic  notions.  They  had 
the  votes,  but  were  weak  in  leadership. 
The  two  men  who  seemed  to  dominate 
the  majority  in  the  convention  were  Sen- 
ator Tillman — whose  loose  expectorations 
of  language  angered  his  opponents  and  dis- 
mayed his  friends — and  Governor  John  P. 
Altgeld,  whose  action  in  pardoning  the 
Chicago  anarchists  had  aroused  a  whirl- 
wind of  opposition  throughout  the  country. 
These  were  not  proper  leaders  under  the 
circumstances.  They  inflamed  and  mad- 
dened the  delegates,  and  made  coherence 
of  their  own  people  almost  impossible.  It 
was  this  situation  which  the  gold  men 
hoped  to  control  by  appeals  to  reason. 
Debate  on  the  platform  had  been  arranged 
between  the  contending  forces.  Tilhnan 
was  to  open  for  silver ;  Bryan  was  to  close. 
Hill  was  to  open  against  the  platform,  to 
be  followed  by  Vilas  and  Russell.     Hill's 


idea  was  to  temper  the  plank  about  silver 
rather  than  vote  it  down  entirely. 

Tilhnan  led  oS  in  a  speech  which  was  as 
undiplomatic  as  possible.  He  was  vulgar, 
insolent,  and  brutal.  The  friends  of  silver 
chafed  under  his  nauseating  attacks  on  life- 
long Democrats.  When  hissed  at  one 
period,  the  speaker  turned  savagely  to  the 
galleries  and  remarked :  "  There  are  three 
thing!  that  hiss:  a  goose,  a  serpent,  and 
a  man." 

This  did  not  tend  to  mollify  the  audi- 
ence, and  when  he  closed  the  convention 
was  in  a  bad  humor.  Psychologically,  the 
silver  men  had  lost  ground.  Tbey  felt 
humiliated,  wounded  in  the  house  of  their 
friends.  Then  came  Hill  in  a  well-tem- 
pered, earnest  ai^ument  against  the  folly 
of  free  silver  for  the  present,  and  pleading 
at  least  that  the  experiment  be  tried  only 
for  a  year,  and  that  international  bimetal- 
ism  be  made  the  policy  of  the  party. 
Cogent  and  convincing  to  fair  minds,  the 
speech  had  no  other  eSect  on  the  majority 
than  to  make  it  sullen.  They' had  been 
outgeneraled  on  the  platform,  and  it  galled 
them.  Then  followed  the  scholarly  Vilas, 
in  a  clear  argument  against  folly.  Hand- 
some in  appearance,  silver-tongued,  Ic^cal, 
he  made  an  impression  wherever  there 
was  still  the  open  mind.  Here  wen 
delegates  of  no  ordinary  standing  in  their 
communities,  men  of  force  and  intelli- 
gence,  who  could  not  but  be  aSected  by 
words  of  truth  and  soberness.  They  were 
not  convinced,  but  made  restless.  When 
the  clean-cut  young  Governor  Russell — 
who  had  thrice  carried  Massachusetts 
against  the  Republican  party — closed  the 
debate  for  the  minority,  there  was  actual 
despair  in  the  hearts  of  the  free-silver  men. 
They  knew  that  they  had  been  outclassed, 
that  in  the  coming  appeal  to  the  conntiy 
they  were  as  yet  without  a  champion  who, 
upon  the  forum,  could  bold  his  dwn  against 
the  "wise  men  of  the  East." 

Out  of  this  seething  vortex  of  humanity, 
angered,  despondent,  yet  determined,  arose 
the  form  of  a  young  man  above  ordinary 
size,  with  clean-cut  face  and  leonine  head. 
Clad  in  low-cut  vest,  white  tie,  and  alpaca 
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coat,  he  forged  to  the  platform  amid  stoims  humblest  citizen  in  all  the  land,  when  clad 

of  applause.  in  the  armor  of  a  righteous  cause,  is  stron- 

It  was  Bryan  I  gcr  than  all  the  whole  hosts  of  error  that 

Never    did    an    audience    hang    more  they  can  bring.    .    .    .    The  individual  is 

breathlessly  on  a  speaker,  and  never  were  but  an  atom ;  he  is  bom,  he  acts,  he  dies ; 

expectations  more  fully  realized.  but  principles  are  eternal,  and   this  is  a 

Starting  with  a  modest  reference  to  his  contest  of  principle." 

lack  of  ability   as   compared  with   those  The  free-silver  men  began  to  take  cour- 

who  had  preceded  him,  he  caught  the  con-  age   as   the   bell-toned,   melodious  voice, 

vention  at  once  by  his  statement;    "The  with  infinite  tact,  led  the  audience  away 


THE  COLISEUM,  CHICAGO 
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THE  SILVER-PLATED  DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY 

from  the  arguments  of  the  gold  men  and 
planted  the  new  banner  upon  a  platform  of 
alleged  devotion  to  the  dearest  interests  of 
humanity.  In  ten  minutes  Bryan  had  con- 
fidence restored,  and  when  he  thundered, 
"  Wc  beg  no  longer;  we  entreat  no  more; 


when  New  York  and  Msusa- 
chusetts  fought  side  by  side 
for  American  h'bcrtics  against 
Great  Britain,  he  announced  that 
the  time  had  come  for  another 
revolution  against  foreign  financiaJ 
domination,  closing  with  the  well* 
known  defiance : 

"If  they  dare  to  come  out  and 
in  the  open  defend  the  gold  stan- 
dard as  a  good  thing,  we  shall  fight 
them  to  the  uttermost,  having 
behind  us  the  producing  masses  of 
this  nation  and  the  world.  Hav- 
ing behind  us  the  commercial  in- 
terests and  the  laboring  interests 
and  all  the  toiling  masses,  we  shall 
answer  their  demands  for  a  gold 
standard  by  saying  to  them,  you 
shall  not  press  down  upon  the 
brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon 
a  cross  of  gold  I  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 

there  arose  a  tumult  of  applause 

never     paralleled     in     convention 

history.     The  majority  went  wild 

with  delight,   almost   insane  with 

joy.     Delegation  after  delegation 

rose  en  masse  and,    with    banners 

flying, marched  infront  of  thestand 

and  yelled  themselves  hoarse  with 

joy,  while  the  galleries  for  twenty 

joined  in  the  echoes.     Never  was 

a  single  speech  more  potent.     It  was  like 

the  element  which  a  chemist  casts  into  a 

beaker    of    turbid    liquor,  and    clarifies    it 

immediately.   History  must  be  ransacked  to 

find  a  similar  psychological  parallel.     The 


we  petition  no  more;  we  defy  them!"  the     speech    today  can   be  read   critically  and 


applause  that  burst  forth  was  deafening, 
and  lasted  for  minutes.  Still  holding  them 
in  leash,  the  speaker  continued  to  uphold 
his  cause,  and  when  he  announced  that 
no  longer  would  the  party  "surrender  the 
right  of  self-government  and  place  legisla- 
tive control  in  the  hands  of  foreign  poten- 
tates and  powers,"  the  continued  cheering 
made  it  long  impossible  to  proceed.  The 
peroration  was  a  masterpiece  of  occasional 
eloquence.      Artfully    recalling    the    days 


with    little    enthusiasm,  but    there    i 
denial  that  it  was  suited  for  the  occasion. 
It  made  the  candidate. 

Up  to  this  time  Bryan's  name  had  hardly 
been  mentioned.  Now  his  friends  saw  his 
Strategic  advantage.  He  was  personally 
kept  from  the  convention  hall  until  he 
had  won. 

There  were  other  planks  in  the  platform 
besides  silver  which  were  odious  to  the 
conservatives,  as  they  smacked  of  populism. 
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Governor  Altgeld  was  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  convention  for 
two  daj^.  But  for  his  foreign  birth  he 
would  have  been  a  strong  candidate  for 
the  nomination.  He  detested  Cleveland 
for  sending  federal  troops  to  Chicago  to 
put  down  the  mobs  during  the  great  rail- 
way strike,  and  there  was  a  strong  plank 
denouncing  this  in  the  platform.  After 
Brjran's  speech  there  was  no  possibility  of 
altering  any  word  of  it.  Senator  Hill's 
money  amendments  were  voted  down,  303 
to  626;  and  a  resolution  commending 
Cleveland  met  the  same  fate,  357  to  564. 
The  platform  as  a  whole  was  adopted, 
628  to  301  ;  and  the  convention  adjourned 
until  evening. 

That  night  the  nomination  speeches 
were  made.  The  situation  was  satisfac- 
tory to  few.  The  administration  forces, 
with  some  exceptions,  had  determined  to 
sit  silent.  Only  Pennsylvania  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  in  the  ring  because  Gov- 
ernor Fattison  refused  to  be  eliminated, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  chairman  Harrity, 
who  wanted  to  haul  him  oS.  The  free- 
silver  men  were  happy  in  their  victory,  but 
friends  of  the  leading  candidates  saw  with 
disgust  that  Bryan's  eloquence  had  cost 
them  dear.  At  the  start  delegations  couM 
be  held  for  their  candidates,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  rapidly  drifting  toward  the  young 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Bland,  Boies,  Bryan,  Matthews,  Black- 
bum,  and  McLean  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion ;  but  the  speeches  as  a  rule  rang 
hollow,  and  voting  was  postponed  until 
the  morrow.  On  Friday  the  convention 
met  to  ballot,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
administration  men  would  bolt ;  not  in 
dramatic  fashion,  as  in  i860,  but  in  the  no 
less  impressive  manner  of  expressing  con- 
tempt, by  silence.  Many  of  the  older 
heads  among  the  silver  men  fully  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  this  defection, 
and  they  were  the  more  anxious  to  secure 
a  candidate  with  a  large  experience  in  pub- 
lic afiairs,  whose  conservative  record  would 
appeal  to  the  doubting  Thomases  of 
Democracy.  Bland  had  the  largest  sup- 
port, but  he  had  many  points  against  him. 


He  came  from  a  rock-ribbed  Democratic 
State,  and  thus  had  no  gift  of  otherwise 
uncertain  electoral  votes,  based  on  local 
popularity,  to  oficr  as  an  incentive.  His 
twenty  years  in  Congress  had  been  credit- 
able, but  aroused  no  enthusiasms.  Gov- 
ernor Boies,  of  Iowa,  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  strong,  was  too  conservative  for 
the  populistic  element.  Others  had  merely 
a  local  following,  and  only  Bryan  seemed 
likely  to  grow  in  strength. 

There  were  angry  scenes  during  the  first 
roll-call.  The  unit  rule  had  been  imposed 
by  most  of  the  State  conventions,  and 
these  instructions  had  been  rigidly  enforced 
earlier  in  the  sittings,  with  the  result  that 
the  gold  men  lost  many  individual  dele- 
gates—  enough,  they  thought,  to  have 
given  them  over  one-third  of  the  conven- 
tion. Now,  when  the  gold  leaders  tried 
to  enforce  this  rule,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
voting  in  the  delegations  they  controlled, 
angry  protests  were  made ;  for  in  most 
cases  there  were  a  few  who  wanted  to 
join  the  triumphant  silver  procession,  and 
they  succeeded.  The  redoubtable  General 
Bragg,  of  Wisconsin — who  years  before 
had  said  of  Cleveland :  "  We  love  him  for 
the  enemies  he  has  made" — was  irascible 
and  defiant ;  but  in  vain. 
The  first  ballot  stood : 

Bland 235 

Boies        67 

Bryan 137 

Matthews    -    -    -    -      37 
Blackburn     -    -    -     -      82 

Pattison 97 

McLean       .    .     -    -       54 

Tillman 17 

Scattering     -     -     -     -       26 
Not  voring  -    -     -     -     178 

The  last  number  was  ominous.  But  for 
Pattison's  candidacy  it  would  have  been 
really  a  hundred  larger.  The  second  ballot 
showed  Bland  281,  Bryan  197,  Pattison 
100,  not  voting  160,  with  half  a  dozen 
lesser  candidates  struggling  far  in  the  rear. 
On  the  third  Bryan  rose  to  219,  and  Bland 
to  291.  On  the  fourth  Bryan  had  280, 
and  Bland  had  fallen  to  241.     The  end 
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COLUMBIA  IN  FETTERS 


had    < 


On  the  fifth  there  was  a 
stampede  to  Bryan,  who  received  652 
votes,  Pattison  95,  Bland  11,  snd  a  few 
others  were  scattered. 


Then  the  convention  went  noA  again, 
and  in  the  saturnalia  of  vociferation  there 
was  no  hint  of  the  coining  November  frost. 
At  night  the  convention  completed  its  work 
hy  a  most  remarkable  intellectual  somer- 
sault. Mr.  Sewall,  of  Maine,  was  named 
for  second  place,  though  he  was  a  renowned 
"plutocrat,"  a  national-bank  officer,  and 
supposedly  a  gold  man  at  heart.  When  the 
Populists  met  later  they  endorsed  Bryan, 
but  rejected  Sewall. 

The  Chicago  convention  of  1896  will 
long  remain  notable  in  our  annals  because 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  it 
met,  the  extraordinary  scenes  which  took 
place,  and  the  crushing  defeat  which  fol- 
lowed. It  nominated  the  youngest  man 
who  ever  contended  for  the  honor — one 
almost  unknown,  and  one  who  made  a 
remarkable  personal  campaign.  The  con- 
vention split  the  Democracy,  and  a  gold 
faction  met  later  at  Indianapolis  and  nomi- 
nated Palmer  and  Buckner — two  redoubt- 
able generals  of  the  Civil  War  who  had 
fought  on  opposite  sides. 

The  personal  spell  which  Bryan  exer- 
cised over  the  convention  has  now  lasted 
longer  than  in  any  previous  case.  He  is 
the  only  defeated  candidate  to  be  unani* 
mously  renominated  in  a  succeeding  conven- 
tion. He  rode  twice  to  defeat,  but  survives 
to  maintain  a  notable  personal  influence; 
and  he  claims — seemingly  with  arrogance, 
though  possibly  with  truth — that  he  can 
control  the  coming  platform  and  nominees 
of  his  party.  Whatever  one  may  think  of 
the  financial  heresies  of  Mr.  Bryan,  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  him  as  a  man.  In  tem- 
perament he  is  like  Clay  and  Blaine,  and 
like  them,  so  far,  in  record  of  failure. 

Psychologically  Mr.  Bryan  is  as  interest- 
ing a  study  as  Mr.  Harrison.  They  were 
at  opposite  poles  in  principles,  environ- 
ment, heredity,  and  temperament.  Less 
conspicuous  intellectually  than  Harrison, 
or  temperamentally  than  Bryan,  it  was  left 
to  the  benign  McKinley  to  triumph  twice 
where  both  had  failed. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  SOME  RECENT  COLLECTIONS 


The  gentle,  friendly  day  which  has  just 
died  lured  me,  I  know,  into  pleasant  paths 
along  the  stream  and  through  the  woods. 
And  tonight,  as  I  draw  up  before  the 
smouldering  back-log  on  my  study  hearth, 
I  feel  no  desire  for  intellectual  warfare, 
I  have  a  touch  of  spring-fever  in  my 
bones,  I  think — a  reminiscence  of  those 
happy,  idle  moods  of  youth  when  one 
loitered  and  dreamed  and  built  stately  air- 
castlei  through  the  long,  blue  hours  of  one 
April  day  after  another.  I  am  too  old,  I 
fear,  for  castle-building  now ;  but  at  any- 
rate  I  cannot  work  tonight. 

A  parcel  of  books  arrived  this  afternoon 
from  the  librarian  of  our  little  town,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  I  would  read  them 
at  once — the  librarian  has  boundless  faith  in 
my  speed  as  a  reader — and  advise  him  as  to 
their  suitability  to  a  place  upon  his  shelves. 

I  open  the  parcel  and  find,  with  a  little 
shock  of  surprise,  that  it  consists  of  short 
stories  and  nothing  but  short  stories — 
volumes  of  them,  a  round  dozen  volumes. 
I  have  always  understood  that  it  was  a 
publiisher's  dogma  that  short  stories  did 
not  pay.  They  were,  of  course,  neces- 
sary as  fillers  in  a  magazine ;  but  in  book 
form  they  were  a  dangerous  risk.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  this  dogma,  like  other  dogmas, 
was  only  a  tradition. 

And  certainly  this  batch  of  short  stories 
fresh  from  the  press  is  only  another  evi- 
dence of  the  public  interest  in  this  particu- 
lar form  of  literature.  That  there  has 
been  a  great  revival  of  this  interest  in  the 
few  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, a  mere  glance  at  a  few  names  and 
dates  will  show.   In  1901  Professor  Brandcr 


Matthews  republished  in  book  form  a 
magazine  article,  with  the  alarming  title 
The  Pkihsaphy  if  tht  Short  Sttry,  which 
had  first  seen  the  light  in  1884.  In  1902 
a  couple  of  collections  of  typical  short 
studies  appciu'ed,  with  prefaces  and  notes 
designed  to  enlighten  the  uninitiated  as  to 
the  exact  limitations  and  characteristics  of 
this  modern  type.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Bliss  Perry's  really  illuminating  essay  on 
the  short  story  appeared  in  The  Atlantic, 
to  be  included  later  in  his  delightful  treat- 
ise on  The  Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  And 
finally,  in  1903,  there  appeared  what  its 
publishers  describe  as  "a  new  and  unique 
volume,"  pretentiously  entitled  the  Book 
of  the  Short  Story,  ?.id  purporting  to  be 
"  the  first  adequate  attempt  to  present  a 
ccmprchensive  and  expert  review"  of  the 
subject.  In  such  a  work  one  might  have 
hoped  to  find  the  last  word  on  this  fascin- 
ating topic  ;  but  unfortunately  its  editor, 
one  of  the  professional  compilera  who 
abound  nowadays,  had  so  hazy  an  idea  of 
his  ta^k  that  he  actually  included  The 
"Both  of  Ruth,  The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
and  Rip  Fan  IVinkle  among  his  represen- 
tative tales.  Of  these  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  novel 
in  little.  The  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Vtal  an 
expanded  anecdote,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
according  to  the  editor's  own  published 
statement  elsewhere,  not  a  short  story  at 
all  "  according  to  the  modern  definition." 
It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive, 
I  am  sure,  if  we  could  once  get  a  "modem 
definition  "  of  this  modern  type  on  which 
all  the  doctors  would  agree.  Professor 
Matthews  would  find  the  essential  charac- 
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tenstics  of  the  "  short-story,"  as  he  hyphen- 
ates it,  to  consist  in  unity  of  impression. 
But,  although  he  devotes  many  pages  to  a 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  the 
short  story  and  the  novel,  it  seems  plain 
that  some  novels,  at  least — The  Scarlet 
Letter,  (or  example,  or  Mr.  Hardy's  iVind 
of  Destiny — leave  exactly  this  unity  of  im- 
pression upon  the  reader.  Poe,  the  first 
critic  to  attempt  a  definition  of  this  form, 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  accud  length  of 
the  narrative ;  it  must  be,  he  insisted,  not 
longer  than  could  be  read  at  a  sitting.  But 
a  sitting  is  itself  a  very  indefinite  term.  I 
have,  for  example,  read  Bleak  House  from 
cover  to  cover  at  what  was  practically  one 
sitting,  and  Bleak  Haute  is  neither  a  "short- 
stoiy"  nor  a  story  which  is  merely  short. 
Mr.  Peny  wisely  discards  the  mere  exter- 
nal characteristics — compression,  original- 
ity, ingenuity,  and  the  rest — and  finds  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  short  story  in 
the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  his  mate- 
rial. Perhaps  this  attitude  has  been  most 
briefly  and  clearly  summed  up  by  a  recent 
writer  in  one  of  our  critical  reviews: 
"The  aim  of  the  short  story,"  says  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  the  February  Bookman,  "is  to 
produce  a  single  narrative  effect — an  effect 
of  character,  action,  or  setting — with  the 
greatest  economy  of  means  that  is  consis- 
tent with  the  utmost  emphasis."  That  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  final  definition  of  the 
short  story,  but  it  will  do  for  a  working 
instrument,  at  least,  and  by  it  we  may 
proceed  to  test  some  of  the  volumes  of 
my  parcel. 

The  first  to  my  hand  is  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch's  Two  Sides  of  the  Face.  Now 
"Q."  is  a  famous  writer  of  short  stories. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  delightful  collec- 
tion in  modern  English  than  his  tales  of 
The  Delectable  Ducky;  they  make  us,  in 
Mr.  Peny's  happy  phrase,  homesick  for  a 
place  that  we  have  never  seen.  But  in 
this  last  collection  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is 
by  no  means  at  his  best.  The  first  tale, 
Stephen  of  Sleent,  is  too  long  drawn  out  for 
a  true  short  story,  and  not  broad  and  diver- 
sified enough  for  a  novel — even  in  little.  It 
does  not  deal  with  "a  single  character,  a 


single  event,  a  single  emotion,  or  the  series 
of  emotions  drawn  out  by  a  single  situa- 
tion." It  is  a  good  enough  story  as  stories 
go,  but  it  will  hardly  pass  muster  under  our 
definition.  The  Horror  on  the  Stair  is  a 
true  short  story  written  after  the  pattern 
of  Q.'s  master,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Its  first  pages  suggest  one  of  Stevenson's 
greatest  achievements,  Thrown  Janet,  but 
one  has  only  to  compare  the  two  to  see 
the  vast  gulf  that  yawns  between  the  true 
master  of  an  art  and  the  mere  practitioner, 
however  clever.  The  climax  of  Q.'sstory 
— and  a  fine  grisly  climax  it  is — bursts  upon 
us  and  leaves  us  gasping  with  the  shock. 
It  is  only  when  we  go  back  over  the  tale 
for  the  second  time,  and  ask  ourselves  the 
significance  of  its  separate  details,  that  we 
begin  to  realize  how  little,  after  all,  has 
been  done  to  prepare  us  for  this  climax, 
and  how  utterly  absent  is  that  weird 
obsession  of  impending  evil  which  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  every  page  of  Stevenson's 
masterpiece. 

The  Mazed  Election,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  Q.'s  best  vein,  a  capital  comedietta  of 
the  Duchy  such  as  none  but  he  could  write. 
The  Hotwells  Duel  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
farcical,  and  My  Lady's  Coach  a  little  un- 
evenly proportioned,  but  both  are  of  the 
right  flavor.  The  two  or  three  other  talcs 
arc  inconsiderable;  certainly  they  will  add 
nothing  to  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  reputation. 

Of  the  four  stories  in  Mrs.  Cotes'  The 
Pool  in  the  Desert,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
but  the  second  could  by  any  stretch  of  the 
definition  be  classed  as  a  short  story.  How 
little  the  actual  length  of  the  tales  has  to 
do  with  the  classification  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  this  exception  is  half  as  long 
again  as  the  first  story.  Alt  four  are  stories 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  life  which  Kipling  has 
vrritten  large  across  the  pages  of  the  better 
half  of  his  best  books.  Mrs.  Cotes,  it  is 
true,  is  a  mere  onlooker  at  that  life ;  but, 
as  her  little  book  of  Indian  sketches.  The 
Crow's  Nest,  proved  some  years  ago,  she  is 
an  onlooker  with  a  seeing  eye  and  a  lively 
sense  of  humor.  Humor,  in  fact,  that  rare 
quality  in  a  woman's  work,  is  perhaps  Mrs. 
Cotes'  best  point ;  and  it  is  truly  unfortunate 
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that  in  the  first  and  last  tales  of  this 
collection  she  suppresses  it  entirety,  and 
deals— I  think  it  must  be  adnnitted — in  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  manner  with  some- 
what complicated  moral  problems.  The 
story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  is 
somewhat  vague  and  unconvincing;  the 
hesitation  of  Miss  Anderson,  which  serves 
as  a  title  for  the  last  of  the  group,  is  real 
enough,  but  cowardly,  not  to  say  immoral. 
But  Tht  Mtthtr  in  India  is  a  gem,  one 
entire  chrysolite.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  the  other  side  of  that  neces- 
sity of  Anglo-Indian  life,  the  separation  of 
parent  and  child — whose  tragedy  Kipling 
brought  out  so  grimly  in  his  Black  Sketp — 
been  as  clearly  conceived  and  as  humor- 
ously presented.  The  little  story  never  for 
a  moment  loses  the  true  note,  degenerates 
into  farce,  or  strains  after  seriousness. 
Plot,  character,  and  setting  all  combine  to 
produce  the  one  single  impression ;  the 
whole  composition  tends  toward  the  pre- 
established  design.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  this  essential  unity  was  so  far 
from  being  recognized  by  the  writer  her- 
self that  she  actually  permitted  the  first 
publishers  of  the  story  to  break  it  in  half 
to  suit  some  fancied  exigency  of  magazine 
space.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  story 
suffered  under  this  treatment. 

If  Professor  Matthews  is  correct  in 
asserting  that  the  difference  between  a 
short  story  and  a  sketch  is  that  the  latter 
may  be  still-life  while  in  a  short  story 
something  always  happens,  the  greater 
number  of  the  little  compositions  that  go 
to  make  up  Mr.  Ade's  In  Babel  must  be 
classed  as  sketches.  In  Babel,  being  inter- 
preted, means  in  Chicago,  In  most  of 
these  reprints  from  a  daily  paper  there  is 
not  enough  action  to  justify  ranking  them 
as  stories.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  quite 
see  the  justification  for  the  publication 
in  book  form  of  a  series  of  sketches 
like  these.  According  to  Mr.  Ade's  brief 
preface,  they  are  intended  to  "serve  as 
an  antidote  for  the  slang  which  has  been 
administered  to  the  public  in  such  doses 
of  late."  Here  follovre  a  specimen  of  the 
antidote ;  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself 


what  the  slang  is  tike.  A  Chicago  busi- 
ness man  is  delivering  his  opinion  of  critics : 
"I  gets  a  paper  and  reads  the  notices. 
Well,  I  find  one  play  that  gets  an  awful 
lift  all  around,  so  we  go  over  there,  and 
say!  it  was  the  saddest  ever.  It  was  so 
punk  it  was  blue  around  the  edges.  I 
don't  want  any  critic  telling  me  where  to 
get  off.  I  don't  think  they're  on  the  level. 
Now  you  say  they're  all  out  cappin'  for 
this  fellow.  Mebbe  they  are,  but  look 
here,  I  never  heard  of  this  mug  before, 
and  I've  been  in  town  all  the  time,  too." 
Mr.  Riis'  Children  »/  tht  Ttnemtnts  is 
as  much  pleasanter  reading  than  In  Babel 
as  New  York  is  more  delightful  than 
Chicago.  Mr.  Riis  tells  us  that  he  inven- 
ted none  of  the  incidents  in  the  book,  but 
simply  gathered  them  in  the  course  of  his 
quarter  of  a  century's  service  as  a  police 
reporter.  This  fact  alone  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  by  our 
greatest  master  of  the  short  story,  bar  out 
these  little  tales  and  sketches  from  the 
class  of  books  we  are  discussing.  A  liter- 
ary artist,  says  Poe,  should  not  fashion  his 
thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents, 
but  should  invent  such  incidents,  or  com- 
bine such  events,  as  may  best  aid  him  in 
establishing  a  certain  preconceived  effect. 
This  preconceived  eScct,  unique  and 
single,  was,  I  take  it,  the  farthest  thing 
from  Mr.  Riis'  mind  when,  from  the 
great  mass  of  his  experience,  he  selected 
and  combined  the  incidents  which  he  has 
here  presented  to  us.  And  yet  there  runs 
through  the  whole  series  one  distinct  note 
of  the  artist — the  note  of  temperament. 
Mr.  Riis  has  put  himself  into  all  his 
stories.  If  New  York  life  were  in  its 
totality  what  it  appears  in  this  series  of 
transcripts,  we  should  have  to  confess 
that,  in  spite  of  the  gulf  of  time  and  space 
that  lies  between  them.  New  York,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
bore  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  London 
of  Dickens.  I  have  no  notion  whether 
Mr.  Riis  is  a  lover  of  the  works  of 
Dickens  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Dickens,  were  he  now  among  us,  would 
be  a  lover  of  Mr.  Riis  and  of  his  work. 
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And,  indeed,  setting  aside  the  small  matter 
of  creative  genius,  the  two  men  have  not 
a  few  traits  in  common — a  militant  opti- 
mism, a  sympathy  with  the  struggling  and 
the  submerged,  an  unbounded  delight  in 
the  simple  joys  and  virtues  of  the  poor, 
and  an  unfailing  well  of  sentiment  that 
bubbles  over  at  times  into  sentimentality. 
And  it  is  the  abundant  presence  of  these 
characteristics  in  his  work  that  lends  to 
Mr.  Riis'  tales  and  sketches,  in  spite  of 
their  lack  of  conscious  art,  a  fresh  and 
peculiarly  attractive  charm. 

There  is  little  enough  charm  about  the 
collection  which  comes  next  to  hand : 
Mr.  Henry  Rowland's  Sea  Scamps.  It  is, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a  mere  glorified 
form  of  the  dime  novels  we  have  all  been 
punished  for  reading  in  our  boyhood. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  a 
succession  of  blood-curdling  incidents,  in 
which  an  outlawed  English  doctor,  a  hard- 
bitten Yankee  trader,  and  a  cosmopolitan 
little  scamp  of  an  artist  play  alternately 
the  conventional  role  of  the  fearless,  law- 
defying,  ever-victorious  hero.  The  climax 
of  absurdity  is  reached  when  the  inevit- 
able feminine  enters  the  tale  and  the 
doctor  succumbs  to  the  charm  of  an 
island  maid — "  a  goddess,  a  Diana  of  Hans 
Makart" — while  the  Yankee  trader  puts 
his  mother's  wedding  ring  upon  the  dainty 
finger  of  a  globe-trotting  French  countess. 
And  as  for  the  style  in  which  the  series  of 
incredible  adventures  is  told,  this  brief 
comment  on  the  courtship  of  the  doctor 
and  the  island  goddess  may  serve  as  a 
sample:  "  Sweet  their  wooing  must  have 
been — and  wild ;  for  who  could  listen  to 
words  of  love  where  the  moonlight  flickers 
through  the  palms,  and  fail  to  feel  the 
heart  pound  like  the  crashing  surf  that, 
with  all  its  noise  and  tumult,  will  never 
tell  to  aching  hearts  the  fates  of  those 
dear  comrades  who  lie — who  knows — a 
thousand  fathoms  deep,"  That  sort  of 
thing  is  bad  enough  in  the  pages  of  a 
cheap  magazine ;  one  really  protests 
against  it  when  it  appears  between  the 
boards  of  a  decently  bound  book.  If 
Mr.   Rowland   means   to  go  on  writing 


stones  of  adventure — and  he  has,  no 
doubt,  a  certain  knack  of  lively  narrative 
— he  ought  first  to  shut  himself  up  for  six 
months,  and  take  a  thorough  course  of 
study  in  the  later  works  of  Robert  Louit 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  Conrad's  latest  book,  Fali,  is avcry 
different  piece  of  work.  I  had  occasion 
some  time  ago  to  speak  of  this  author's 
penetrative  imagination  and  strange  im- 
pressionistic charm  of  style.  He  is  by  no 
means  so  well-known  in  this  country  as  he 
deserves  to  be ;  but  I  doubt  whether  his 
reputation  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this 
trio  of  stories.  And  yet  all  three  are  of  a 
very  different  type  from  the  average  maga- 
zine stoiy  which  is  caught  up  into  book 
form  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  its  fellows. 
Mr.  Conrad,  more  than  any  other  writer 
now  living,  has  a  sense  of  the  force  and 
the  mystery  of  the  sea.  He  has  himself 
been  a  deep-sea  sailor,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "he  who  hath  known  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Ocean  shall  have  its  taste  for- 
ever in  his  mouth."  Fali,  the  first  and 
longest  of  the  three,  is  a  strange  medley  of 
almost  farcical  comedy  and  grim  tragedy. 
It  seems  a  little  too  long  at  first  reading ; 
the  petty  details  of  Falk's  courtship  and 
absurd  jealousy  occupy,  one  would  say,  an 
altogether  disproportionate  space  in  com- 
parison with  the  swiftly-told  horror  of  the 
secret  that  lies  behind  the  grave,  impassive 
face  of  the  hero.  But  when  one  reads  the 
tale  a  second  time — and  Mr.  Conrad's 
stories  are  among  the  few  that  will  bear 
and  repay  a  second  reading— it  dawns  upon 
one  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  mere  story 
that  has  attracted  the  author,  but  the 
character  around  whom,  as  a  central  fig- 
ure, the  incidents  of  both  comedy  and 
tragedy  fall  into  place ;  or  rather  the  two 
elemental  passions  of  love  and  hunger 
incarnate  for  the  time  in  the  figure  of  this 
strange,  strong,  simple  man.  jfmf  Foster, 
the  second  of  the  tales,  is  to  my  mind  not 
only  the  best  of  the  three,  but  deserves  to 
be  ranked  along  with  Youth  as  one  of  Mr. 
Conrad's  triumphant  achievements.  Mr. 
Conrad's  stories  are  apt  to  be  bizarre  in 
conception  and  over-elaborate  in  execution. 
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but  dmj  Fnttr,  like  l#ufA,  is  a  simple 
story  and  very  simply  told.  There  is  a 
sense  of  restrained  power  about  the  talc ; 
one  feeis  that  the  author  has  his  material 
thoroughly  in  hand,  that  he  could  have 
elaborated  and  expanded  at  will,  but  that 
he  has  deliberately  compressed  and  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  secure  his  desired  efiect. 
And  the  efiect  is  one  of  very  unusual 
pathos.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  recent 
literature  a  more  moving  figure  than  that 
of  the  gentle,  sensitive,  and  lively  moun- 
taineer, a  true  type  of  the  artist  nature, 
lured  from  his  home  by  promises  of  golden 
harvests,  shipwrecked  on  the  strange 
shores  and  stony  hearts  of  an  unsympa- 
thetic people,  rescued  for  a  moment  by  the 
loving  pity  of  a  woman,  and  abandoned  in 
the  end,  by  the  same  woman's  incompre- 
hension and  stupid  fear,  "  to  perish  in  the 
supreme  disaster  of  loneliness  and  despair." 

The  third  story,  Ttmtrrvw,  is  to  my 
mind  the  least  attractive  of  the  series.  It 
is  a  study  in  insanity — sordid,  grimly 
humorous,  and  sternly  tragic.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  mad  old  'long-shore  captain, 
waiting  every  day  for  the  return  "  tomor- 
row "  of  his  lost  son,  and  refusing  to 
recognize  him  when  he  at  last  appears, 
is  one  that  might  have  attracted  Mr. 
Jacobs.  But  this  writer  would  have 
approached  it  from  the  comic  side,  and 
would  have  fitted  it  with  one  of  his  ingeni- 
ously imagined  happy  endings.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  gloomy  and  somewhat 
morbid  tone  of  Mr.  Conrad's  art,  which 
has  among  other  things  kept  him  from  the 
wide-spread  popularity  his  undoubted 
genius  deserves,  that  he  attacks  such  a 
situation  wholly  from  the  serious  side,  and 
closes  it  in  hopeless  tragedy. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Jacobs  reminds  me  of 
his  latest  set  of  stories.  Odd  Craft.  It 
hardly  seems  worth  the  while  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  them,  for  they  are  exactly 
like  all  the  stories  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
written  before.  There  is  not,  I  suppose, 
an  English  author  living  whose  power  and 
scope  are  so  exactly  defined  and  so  nar- 
rowly limited.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  master 
of  the  marionettes ;  the  showman  of  a  set 
12 


of  little  figures  whose  antics  arc  infinitely 
amusing,  but  have  not  enough  relation  to 
reality  to  produce  even  an  illusion  of  exist- 
ence. If  compression,  originality,  and 
ingenuity  alone  sufficed  to  make  a  good 
short  story,  these  "odd  craft "  would  be 
leading  the  fleet  in  a  free-for-all  regatta. 
But  even  in  the  short  story,  especially 
when  it  comes  upon  us  in  collections,  one 
demands  something  more.  The  appear- 
ance of  one  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  ingenious  con- 
structions in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  is 
always  provocative  of  amusement,  but  the 
perusal  of  a  whole  volume  of  them  is  apt 
to  result  in  a  sense  of  weary  satiety.  Fancy 
the  hopeless  condition  of  a  man  condemned 
to  witness  the  performance,  twelve  times 
repeated,  of  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  I  Ver- 
satility, charm  of  style,  sympathy  with  the 
varying  conditions  of  human  life,  are  as 
conspicuously  absent  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

It  is  just  the  presence  of  these  qualities 
which  makes  the  work  of  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  so  delightful.  No  one  would  pre- 
tend, I  fancy — not  even  the  most  partial 
of  the  friends  of  this  genial  painter  and 
writer — that  such  a  collection  of  stories 
as  he  has  recently  given  us  in  The  Under 
Dog  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  master- 
pieces of  the  art.  They  are  hardly  strong 
or  serious  enough  for  that.  Mr.  Smith's 
touch  in  writing,  as  in  painting,  is  light, 
graceful,  and  charming.  And  these  little 
stories  are  sketches —  impressions,  one 
might  perhaps  call  them — of  an  experience 
which  has  varied  from  an  artist's  sittings 
under  a  white  umbrella  in  Mexico  to  an 
engineer's  labors  in  building  the  Shark 
Ledge  lighthouse  ofi  Key  port  harbor. 
Through  this  experience  Mr.  Smith  has 
passed  with  open  eyes  and  sympathetic 
heart;  he  has  both  seen  and  felt.  Not 
very  deeply,  perhaps.  In  spite  of  his 
avowed  partiality  for  the  under  dog,  one 
can  hardly  imagine  him  heading  a  revolu- 
tion to  oppose  the  government  which  sets 
the  machinery  of  law  at  work  against  the 
Kentucky  moonshiner,  and  in  the  process 
is  itself  guilty  of  such  breaches  of  the 
higher  law  as  he  records  in  the  cases  of 
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Ssimanthy  North  and  Bud  Wilson.  But, 
after  all,  Mr.  Smith  is  an  artist  and  not 
an  agitator;  and  we  have  only  to  record 
our  gratitude  for  the  art  which  sets  before 
us,  with  deft  and  sympathetic  touch,  fig- 
ures so  various  and  so  attractive  as  those 
of  the  American  backwoodsman,  the  old- 
time  negro  body-servant,  the  lonely  Difien- 
dorfer,  and  the  irrepressible  Irish  cabman 
who  wouldn't  give"acobble  of  the  Strand 
no  bi^er'n  me  fist  for  the  best  farm  in 
Surrey." 

Of  all  the  collections  that  I  have  been 
turning  over,  Mrs.  Deland's  latest  series  of 
Old  Chester  talcs.  Dr.  Lavindar't  Pf»ple, 
seems  to  me  easily  the  first  for  combined 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  strength.  There 
is  no  question  here  of  clever  amateurish 
sketches,  or  of  the  tricky  hack-work  pf  the 
average  professional;  every  touch  shows 
Mrs.  Deland's  easy  mastery  of  her  art. 
She  has  grasped  perfectly,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  limitations  and  capacities  of  the  form  ; 
she  gives  us  exactly  that  cross-section  of 
life  which  the  short  story,  as  a  frame,  is 
capable  of  containing.  Each  story  of  this 
series  is  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  yet 
all  taken  together  give  us  a  sense  of  atmos- 
pheie,  an  illusion  of  life  in  the  little  town 
which  makes  us,  for  the  time,  members  of 
the  community,  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  good  old  minister's  people.  Mrs.  De- 
land  is  an  unflinching  realist ;  she  acknowl- 
edges the  presence,  even  in  her  sheltered 
back-water  of  the  world,  of  the  hard  facts 
of  human  life,  of  unthinking  egoism,  grasp- 
ing avarice,  foolish  gossip,  and  bitter  hatred. 
But  she  is  also  open-eyed  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  nobler  traits  that  the  hand  of  the 
Master  Weaver  has  shot  like  threads  of 
gold  across  the  darker  warp  of  life.  And 
to  her  it  is  these  golden  threads  of  stoic 
fortitude,  of  Christian  charity,  and  of  un- 
bounded self-sacrifice  that  give  to  life  its 
importance  and  significance.  Through 
the  shifting  scenes  of  these  little  dramas 
moves,  like  the  chorus  in  a  classic  play,  the 
figure  of  Dr.  Lavendar,  a  country  parson 
such  as  Chaucer  would  have  loved,  brave 
enough  to  commit  a  legal  crime,  wise 
enough  to  applaud  an  act  of  seeming  folly. 


strong  enough  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
even  the  weakest  fellow-mortal.  He  may 
be  taken — not  unfairly,  I  presume — as  rq>- 
resenting  the  author's  own  attitude  toward 
life ;  and  it  is  just  this  attitude  of  the  frank 
yet  cheerful  realist  that  seems  to  me  at 
once  the  most  difficult  of  attainment  and 
the  most  desirable  when  attained,  the  most 
sane  and  the  most  convincing.  We  in 
America,  at  least,  although  we  have  out- 
grown the  romantic  conception  of  human 
nature  as  a  thing  essentially  innocent  and 
happy,  have  not  yet  advanced — or  shall  I 
say  declined — to  the  stage  occupied  by  so 
many  Continental  philosophers  and  artists, 
who  hold  that  this  same  nature  is  in  itself 
irredeemably  animal  and  base. 

I  have  wandered  far  afield  from  Old 
Chester  in  my  thoughts.  There  is  much 
that  I  might  have  said  of  Mrs.  Deland's 
well-rounded  character  portrayal ;  of  her 
strong  handling  of  the  plot,  with  its  swift 
touches  of  tragic  irony  ;  of  her  firm,  sure 
style,  so  fitted  in  its  gravC  simplicity  to 
the  characters  and  scenes  with  which  she 
deals.  But  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  highest 
compliment  that  one  can  pay  to  an  artist 
to  confess  that  his  work  has  carried  us 
beyond  the  little  world  it  represents — has 
touched  us  to  vaster  issues }  And  this 
compliment,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Deland  alone, 
of  all  the  authors  whose  work  I  have  been 
considering,  fairly  and  fully  deserves. 

The  fire  upon  my  hearth  has  burnt  low ; 
there  is  a  faint  spark  among  the  ashes,  but 
the  back-log  is  charred  and  dead.  A  chill 
has  crept  into  the  room,  and  the  voice  of 
the  rising  wind  outside  proclaims  that 
another  cold  wave  is  coming  to  overwhelm 
our  first  faint  promise  of  the  spring.  With 
dismay  I  took  at  the  loaded  table  beside 
me  and  see  that  there  yet  remain  two  or 
three  volumes  of  my  librarian's  sending. 
But  enough  for  tonight ;  another  day,  per^ 
haps,  what  remains  may  serve  again  as  an 
excuse  for  quitting  work  to  gossip  about 
stories  and  story-tellers. 
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"My  dear  Bob,"  said  Miss  Austin,  "you  should  try  managing 
a  circus,  not  a  Pinero  actress.  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  for  you 
that  is  more  sensational  than  to  lose  my  jewels !" 

Her  young  business  manager  stopped  in  his  wrathful  promenade 
up  and  down  her  dressing  room,  and  favored  her  with  a  tremendous 
frown.  "Is  this  a  time  to  joke'?"  he  said.  He  turned  imperiously 
to  the  grave  personage  at  the  door.  "  Tell  it  again,"  he  said. 
"And  be  careful.     Don't  miss  a  point." 

The  personage  cleared  his  throat.  "  I  went  back  in  tbe  car- 
riage, sir,  as  directed,  to  fetch  Miss  Austin's  necklace.  When  I 
reached  the  hotel  I  went  to  the  desk  for  the  box  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  safe.  The  clerk  was  there,  and  another  person,  and  there 
were  some  persons  whom  I  scarcely  observed,  leaning  upon  the  desk. 
I  presented  Miss  Austin's  order,  and  when  the  clerk  handed  me 
the  box  I  unlocked  tt  with  Miss  Austin's  key  in  full  view  of  those 
present.  The  box  was  packed  with  pebbles,  empty  pill  boxes,  and 
such  trifles.  Mtss  Austin's  ornaments  had  disappeared.  And  I 
drove  here  to  report,  Mr.  Curtis," 

"  You  see !"  cried  the  business  manager,  waving  an  accusatory 
hand  at  his  principal.  "  Not  even  an  advertisement  in  it !  Noth- 
ing !  A  bald,  impossible  statement !  Not  a  clue,  not  an  incident ! 
Nobody  will  believe  it !" 

"  My  dear  Robert,"  said  Miss  Austin,  "  try  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  my  fault.  1  would  have  lost  my  jewels  more  romantically 
for  you  if  I  could."  She  turned  slowly  toward  the  personage  and 
regarded  him  gravely,  tapping  on  her  cheek  with  her  long  fingers. 
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*'  When  you  unlocked  the  box,  Thomason,  the  key  turned  at 
usual  ?     You  do  not  think  the  lock  had  been  tampered  with  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  quite  as  usual." 

"  And  no  one  had  asked  at  the  office  for  my  box  since  I  saw 
you  put  it  there  myself,  last  night  ?" 

"  No  one,  madam." 

"I  packed  it  myself,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  manager. 
"  Hannah  was  busy  with  a  ruffle  I  had  stepped  on,  and  I  always 
like  to  handle  jewels,  so  I  put  them  away  myself.  I  drove  home 
with  the  box  in  my  lap,  and  I  gave  it  to  Thomason  at  the  hotel 
door.     I  saw  the  clerk  put  it  in  the  safe." 

"  The  hotel  is  liable,"  said  Curtis.     "  It's  a  clear  case." 

Miss  Austin  made  a  movement  of  distaste.  "  It  is  terrible  to 
have  it  narrowed  to  the  clerks.  An  indefinite  criminal  doesn't 
matter,  but  when  it  comes  to  people  one  has  seen — I  Did  they 
examine  the  other  things  in  the  safe  ?     Were  they  intact  ?" 

"  As  far  as  could  be  seen  just  then,  madam.  There  was  even 
an  envelope  from  that  music-hall  person,  with  some  money  in  it, 
not  a  large  sum,  quite  undisturbed,  madam." 

"That  music-hall  person  ?" 

"  She  was  there,  madam,  and  counted  it.  She  said  she  was 
sorry  your  jewels  were  gone,  as  she  had  wished  to  sec  them  on  you 
tonight,  madam." 

"Tonight?  Oh,  yes.  If  you  mean  Miss  Montresor,  Thomason, 
kindly  call  her  so." 

"  Yes,  madam.  And  she  does  look  above  her  station,  certainly, 
madam.     A  very  well-appearing  young  woman " 

"  You  sent  her  a  box,  of  course,  Bob,"  Miss  Austin  interrupted. 

He  nodded.  "  Higgtns,  her  representative,  wrote  for  one.  She 
has  had  some  kind  of  a  row  with  the  people  at  the  Orphcum,  and 
they've  put  an  injunction  on  her,  so  she's  not  dancing  at  all.  How 
many  stones  in  that  necklace  of  yours,  Mary  ?" 

"  Thirty.  And  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  at  the  office, 
Thomason  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  signify,  madam." 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "  thcy'reiayingsomethingby  thistime.  The 
catechism's  easy  to  what  those  detectives  are  springing  on  them. 
Your  lawyer  will  have  something  to  say  to  them  about  breakfast 
time  that'll  take  away  their  appetites.  And  now  when  the  fellow 
gets  here  from  the  police  force,  Mary — it'll  be  Hodman  or  Harktn- 
son,  one  of  their  best  men — 1  want  you  to  smile  at  him,  and  treat 
him  right,  and  hearten  him  up  a  little,  as  though  he  was  one  of 
those  little  devils  of  newsboys  or  waiters  or  washerwomen  that  you 
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alwajv  lay  yourself  out  for.  It's  really  nothing  against  a  man  that 
he's  got  influence,  you  know."  He  looked  quizzically  at  her, 
with  his  shrewd  and  charming  smile. 

"  Very  well,  Bob,"  she  said.      "  And  certainly  it  has 
to  the  police.    And  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to  get  int 

"Into  the  papers!  Get  into  the  papers  I  Yoi 
there  isn't  going  to  be  anything  else  in  the  papers! 
a  story  in  the  thing,  I'll  make  one  that'll  send  up  the  price  of  pad- 
locks. I'll  have  this  whole  town  seeing  diamonds  in  its  sleep! 
Say,  Thomason — "  he  looked  up  from  his  hurried  scribbling  at  his 
star's  little  traveling-desk — "  carriage  outside  still  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Curtis." 

"  Well,  you  jump  into  it  and  go  after  that  policeman  and  drive 
him  up  here.  You  give  him  to  understand  we  didn't  want  him  to 
get  his  boots  muddied.  Oh,  and  stop  at  the  florist's,  and  tell  Miss 
Austin's  maid,  if  she's  got  those  roses  grown  yet.  Miss  Austin 
wants  'em  for  the  first  act,  not  for  her  funeral." 

He  turned  back  to  the  star  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  Thomason.     "  Your  list  ready  for  the  papers,  Mary  ?  " 

She  handed  him  a  penciled  slip.     "  Will  this  do?" 

He  glanced  at  it.  "  Well,  I'll  fix  it  up  for  you.  What  a  pity 
you  went  in  for  oddity — arrangements  and  workmanship  and  all 
that — instead  of  stones  ! " 

"  It  couldn't  make  much  difference  now,"  she  reminded  him. 

"  Well,  it  would  sound  a  lot  better."  He  ran  rapidly  over  the 
inventory,  stopping  to  particularize  one  item :  "  One  small  gtid 
trots;  it  was  ten  dollars,  Mary.     Total,  $35,600,  by  George  !  " 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "  Everycent.ailof  my  profits  that  I  dared.  I 
love  bright  stones.  One  of  my  forebears,  Robert,  must  have  come  out 
of  the  East.     I've  been  an  extravagant  hussy  !  "  she  demurely  added. 

"  Extravagant!  Not  a  bit.  I  shall  have  to  touch  'em  up,  as 
it  is.  You  couldn't  offer  the  public  less  than  a  clean  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  worth.     Think  what  they're  used  to  being  gulled  with  !" 

"  It  will  sound  so  dull,"  she  smiled  at  him,  "  for  me  to  have 
bought  them  all  myself.  Couldn't  you  imagine  a  few  young  lords 
and  millionaires  to  have  given  me  some  of  them  ?  It  would  make 
more  sensational  reading." 

"  No,"  he  replied  shortly,  "  we'll  cut  that !  " 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and,  leaning  over  him, 
watched  his  flying  pen.  "  There  seem  to  be  some  points.  Bob," 
she  said  softly,  "on  which  your  advertising  instincts  fail."  She 
went  on,  tcasingly :  "  Still,  officially,  a  few  czars  and  sultans  and 
so  on  would  be  quite  respectable." 
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"  There's  one  thing  about  rubies  and  diamonds,"  he  unheed- 
ingly  continued.  "  You  can  work  'em  up  to  almost  anything. 
Say  a  hundred  thousand,  all  told.     You're  wearing  your  n'ngs  7  " 

"Oh  yes,  and  my  watch  and  one  little  brooch.  Bob,  listen  : 
did  you  hear  what  Xhomason  said  about  that  girl — that  Rosie 
Montrcsor,  or  whatever  she  calls  herself  ?  Well,  if  I  hadn't  been 
meaner  than  the  meanest  cad  about  her  being  in  front  tonight,  I'd 
have  brought  my  jewels  to  the  theatre  as  usual,  and  worn  what  I 
chose.  But  I  thought  1  wouldn't  wear  any.  1  knew  she  would 
be  ablaze  with  diamonds.  And  then,  after  1  got  there,  I  thought 
what  a  cheap-minded  fool  1  was,  and  1  sent  back  for  my  necklace." 

Mr.  Curtis  laughed.  "  1  guess  we're  all  human,  Mary,"  he 
said.  "  And  I  fancy  the  stones  were  gone  before  you  left  the  hotel. 
Let's  be  thankful  you  sent  back  for  them  and  found  it  out  when 
you  did.  What  floors  me  is  the  lot  of  time  the  (ellow  must  have 
had,  what  a  lot  of  time  the  safe  must  have  been  open  to  him.  He 
must  have  had  the  combination.  It's  like  you  to  take  it  quietly; 
but — why,  Mary  !  " 

"  It's  nothing,"  she  reassured  him.  She  put  aside  the  glass  of 
water  that  he  fetched  her,  and  smiled  upon  him  somewhat 
unsteadily,  "  I  was  a  little  dizzy.  It's  gone.  But  so  much  of  my 
money — my  hard,  slow,  weary  money — was  in  those  jewels  ;  and 
I'm  getting  an  old  woman,  Bob  !  " 

"  You !  "  he  jeered  fondly  at  her.     "  You !  " 

His  hands  were  still  outstretched,  and  she  took  hold  of  his 
wrists  and  looked  up  with  pensive  mischief  into  his  face,  "  Think 
of  it !  My  little  gold  cross  that  you  gave  me  before  you  ever 
proposed  to  me — gone  at  one  swoop  with  the  pearl  pin  I  oughtn't 
to  have  let  you  give  me  after  you  had  stopped  proposing  altogether! 
What  a  long  time  it  took  you  to  grow  up.  Bob  I  " 

'  I'll  give  you  another  cross  and  another  pin  if  you'll  let  me 
propose  again." 

"  Well,  that's  very  pretty  of  you,"  she  said.  She  was  a  little 
displeased,  and  walked  slowly  across  the  room,  pretending  to  adjust 
some  furs  that  were  drooping  from  a  nail,  came  back  again,  and 
took  a  seat  in  front  of  him.  Her  clothes  made  little  silky,  crepy 
whispers  as  she  moved ;  when  she  sat  down  the  laces  of  her 
dressing-gown  creamed  out  in  a  languid,  trailing  foam  over  the 
cheap  little  kitchen  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Curtis  stood  looking  down 
upon  her  with  the  mingled  tolerance  and  awe  with  which,  when 
she  is  decoratively  presented,  simple-hearted  masculinity  regards  the 
intellectual  woman, 

"  I'm  glad,  after  all,  that  I  brought  this  up.  Bob,"  she  said  at 
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last.  "  I  thought  you  had  got  over  the  notion  that  you  had 
anything  to  get  over.  But  I  see  I  must  try  to  find  it  in  my 
eloquence  to  convince  you  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  me  at  all, 
that  you  never  were  in  love  with  me.  No;  now  be  quiet.  I 
thought  you  knew  it  long  ago.  You  are  a  full-fledged,  successful 
business  man  now,  and  it  is  time  you  were  graduated  from  that 
idea.  When  we  were  both  very  young  and  very  poor,  you  fell  in 
love  with  my  unhappiness.  You  were  perfectly  faithful  to  me 
during  all  those  famished  years.  Not  because  of  anything  in  me, 
Bob;  only  because  you  are  an  entirely  chivalrous  and  romantic 
person.  And  now,  you  see,  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  notion 
of  being  faithful." 

He  was  turning  her  little  cloisonne  inlcstand  round  and  round 
upon  the  make-up  shelf,  and  she  took  it  smartly  out  of  his  hand 
and  put  it  beyond  his  reach,  as  though  he  were  a  naughty  child. 

"You  have  simply  got  to  rid  yourself  of  that  idea,"  she 
persisted.  "  It  was  not  at  ail  bad  for  you  for  a  long  while,  but  now 
you  are  coming  to  the  fulness  of  your  power.  It's  a  real  power. 
You're  making  a  big  name  for  yourself,  and  I  simply  will  not  have 
all  your  energies  and  prospects  identified  with  me.  This  fancy  of 
yours  of  putting  all  your  money  into  my  business  and  making  me — 
what  was  it  ?  '  The  greatest  actress  living,  if  it  took  your  last 
dollar  to  do  it.'  I  won't  have  you  wasting  yourself  in  that  futility. 
We  can't  work  together;   your  methods  aren't  mine " 

"Too  noisy,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr,  Curtis,  with  great  good- 
humor. 

"  Much  too  noisy.  And  my  dramatic  reputation  is  an  estab- 
lished concern  now.  It  was  all  very  well  for  you  to  manage  me  on 
a  salary  ;  but  when  you  start  in  for  yourself  it  must  be  in  your 
own  way,  and  you  must  have  a  new  star,  a  new  piece — something 
you  can  dazzle  people  with.  1  let  you  come  with  me  this  year 
because  I  thought  if  you  saw  me,  day  in  and  day  out,  reeking  with 
opulence  and  snarling  at  my  maid,  it  would  fade  out  the  last 
shadow  of  your  allegiance  ;  but  I  am  Still  black  and  pale  and  thin, 
and  older  than  you,  besides — now,  come,  you  know  1  am — so  I 
suppose  you  still  contrive  to  pity  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  mouth  crooking  itself  at  the  corner 
in  the  little  upward  slant  of  tender  drollery  with  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  smile  at  his  bigness  and  his  boyishness.  He  looked 
very  fresh  and  strong  and  comely  in  his  scrupulous  evening  dress, 
and  buoyantly  young — younger,  she  stoically  remembered,  than  he 
had  quite  the  right  to  look.  He  observed  her,  his  arras  folded,  with 
a  gentle,  superior  glare,  his  attitude  not  unsuggestive  of  a  champion 
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pugilist  before  the  camera,  and  spoke.  "  Well,  Mary,  I  guess  you 
don't  want  to  marry  me,  all  right.  But  now  you  won't  entertain 
the  idea  of  our  being  business  partners  ? ' ' 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  will  not." 

"Well,  that's  clear." 

"  I  want  it  to  be.     I  want  you  to  understand — " 

"  Hold  on ;  it's  up  to  you  this  time  to  be  still  a  minute.  I'm 
not  arguing  with  you.  I've  said  all  I  think  about  the  business  deal 
before,  and  1  see  it  doesn't  take  hold  of  you  ;  and  as  for  the  other, 
I  don't  want  to  bullyrag  any  woman  into  liking  me.  But — pity 
you !  You  know  a  lot,  but  you  don't  know  everything.  Pity  you ! 
Why,  there's  nobody  like  you  I  You're  a  wonder  I  There  isn't 
another  woman  on  God's  earth  has  got  the  brains  you  have !  And 
you're  the  bravest  woman,  and  the  best,  and  the  best  actress.  Look 
at  the  grip  you  get  on  your  audience  from  the  word  go !  I  never 
come  into  the  house  and  look  across  that  crowd  of  people  that  I'm 
not  proud  of  you.  You — snarl  at  your  maid  ?  Why,  you're  com- 
placency itself !  Look  at  the  time  it's  taking  her  to  buy  you  some 
flowers.  Another  woman  would  have  her  life.  Look  at  that. down- 
east  affair  you  lug  around  the  country  with  you — that  Thomason — 
he  looks  like  a  walking  funeral — " 

"Thomason,"  said  Miss  Austin,  laughing,  "is  an  estimable 
person.  He  has  seen  better  days.  I  believe  he  was  educated  for 
the  ministry,  or  for  school-teaching,  or  something  far  more  respect- 
able than  acting,  Bob.  And  he  isn't  a  Yankee;  he's  a  Scotch 
Canadian." 

I  don't  care  how  much  of  a  Canadian  he  is;  he  looks  like 
the  pictures  of  that  New  England  lantern-jaws — you  know;  the 
one  that  wrote  the  essays — " 

"  Oh — Emerson  !" 

"Yes;  and  he  gets  on  my  nerves.  He's  too  sanctimonious. 
By  George,  if  you  hadn't  put  those  jewels  away  yourself — " 

She  held  up  her  hand.     "  Here's  Hannah." 

The  maid  knocked  and  entered.  "Gracious,  Hannah,"  said 
Miss  Austin.  "  how  late  you  arc,  child  !"  She  took  the  roses  from 
the  girl's  hand  and  put  them  into  water  herself.  "  I  shall  be  rather 
rushed,"  she  said  to  the  departing  manager.  "If  you  don't  mind. 
Bob.  I  wish  you'd  ask  Mr.  Brown  yourself  to  be  sure  about  those 
blue  footlights." 

She  resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  maid,  pensively  con- 
templating herself  in  the  long  mirror.  "  Oh,  for  some  pretty  girl." 
she  thought;  "some  good,  pretty  girl  to  open  Bob's  eyes  !  Dear 
Bob !  I  can't  have  him  wasted,     I'm  so  fond  of  him,     I  can't  have 
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him  trailing  about  after  a  middle-aged  lady  who  reads  Maeterlinck. 
But  he  will— ■' 

"  Is  it  true,  Miss  Austin,"  said  the  maid,  speaking  breathiessly 
up  from  her  kneeling  position  at  the  skirts  of  her  mistress ;  "  is  it 
true  that  your  diamonds  and  rubies  and  everything  are  all  lost  ?" 

"Oh!"  said  Miss  Austin,  with  a  start.  "Why,  yes;  so 
they  are  !" 

II 

By  a  quarter  to  eight  the  news  of  the  lost  jewels  had  pene- 
trated to  the  remotest  dressing-room.  The  atmosphere  was  tremu- 
lous and  ablaze ;  people  scarcely  minded  the  old  '  dreariness  of 
making-up,  in  the  lively  interest  of  the  news.  Miss  Austin  was  on 
good  terms  with  her  company,  and  all  its  members  were  sorry  for 
her.  She  had  never  seemed  so  resplendent  as  she  did  tonight  as 
she  moved  about — her  slender,  pale  arms  and  throat,  without  a  jewel, 
imaginatively  a  thousand-fold  more  impressive  than  if  they  had  been 
decked  with  the  wealth  of  Ind. 

The  highly-bred  can  never  get  themselves  to  the  beginning  of 
a  play,  no  matter  at  vhat  time  it  begins;  and  rustling  streams  of 
fashion  continued  to  flow  down  the  aisles,  and  over  the  feet,  and  past 
the  eyes  of  the  punctual  vulgarians  during  the  first  half  of  the  open- 
ing act.  Miss  Austin  found  herself  unusually,  unduly  exasperated 
by  this.  The  loss  of  the  jewels  had  got  on  her  nerves;  her 
mind  kept  trying  to  follow  them.  She  was  a  hard  worker,  a 
strict  disciplinarian ;  her  company — accustomed  to  a  sharp  super- 
vision, a  steady,  central  grasp — was  a  little  chilled,  a  little  thrown 
out,  the  tension  was  relaxed,  good  team-play  became  impossible. 

The  first  box  on  the  stage-right  was  still  empty :  Miss  Austin 
whispered  to  the  astonished  ingenue  that  Miss  Montresot's  interest 
had  evidently  departed  with  the  jewels.  At  that  moment,  however, 
with  a  great  sweep  and  rustle.  Miss  Moniresor  came  into  the  box. 

The  act  dragged  on.  Miss  Austin  went  through  the  mechan- 
ism of  her  work,  her  voice  sounding  in  hct  own  ears  (ar  away, 
unconvincing,  flat.  It  was  a  little  time  betote  she  realized  that 
there  was  something  new  going  on,  an  excitement,  something  alert 
and  unusual  in  the  distraction  ot  her  associates.  Little  exclamacoiy 
noises  exploded  in  the  left  first  entrance;  people  dodged  in  and  out 
of  it  against  her  express  orders.  She  was  beginning  the  last  speech 
of  the  first  act,  in  which  she  stood  almost  facing  this  left  entrance, 
and  she  was  annoyed,  and  wondered  if  she  were  jealous,  at  finding 
that  the  people  in  it  were  staring  past  at  the  inevitable  Miss 
Montresor.     Suddenly  she  saw  that  the  ingenue,  whose  hand  she 
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held,  was  staring  in  that  direction,  too.  Something  in  the  ingenue's 
look  startled  her;  she  turned  slowly  toward  her  bedizened  rival,  and 
met  the  kindly  pity  and  disappointment  of  a  pair  of  round,  blue  eyes. 
The  next  moment  her  mouth  dropped  open,  her  voice  caught  and 
died  away.  Miss  Montresorwas  in  full  evening  dress;  and  there  in 
her  black  dress,  in  her  plumed  hat,  on  her  beautiful  bare  wrists,  on 
her  arms,  in  her  hair,  and  deep  about  her  breast  and  the  length 
of  her  slender  throat  glittered  and  sparkled  the  entire  glory  of 
Miss  Austin's  precious  stones. 

The  actress  felt  her  blood  quicken  in  her  like  a  wave  of 
warmth.  A  strong,  human  pleasure  of  excitement  glowed  within 
her ;  she  turned  gently  away  from  the  box  again,  and  finished  her 
climax  in  a  swift,  incisive  lire  of  delivery.  The  audience  was  startled 
into  applause.  The  girl  in  the  box  turned  and  said  something  to  a 
man  sitting  behind  her,  and  the  curtain  went  down. 

Ill 

"  My  maid  has  gone  for  her,"  MiSs  Austin  said  to  the  police 
officer  in  plain  clothes,  "  to  say  I  should  like  to  speak  to  her.  But 
will  she  come?" 

"  I  guess  she'll  come  all  right,"  said  the  officer.  "  It  won't 
be  her  game  to  make  a  scene  in  which  she'd  get  the  worst  of  it — 
not  before  the  audience.  But  you  mustn't  think,  ma'am,  that  the 
rest  is  going  to  be  very  pretty.  If  she  came  by  the  things  honestly, 
she'll  make  a  strong  fight  for  them.  She's  not  the  kind,  you 
understand,  that  most  any  sort  of  publicity  can  do  any  harm  to-  If 
there's  been  any  fellow  hard  up  enough,  and  cracked  on  her  enough, 
to  have  stolen  your  things  for  her,  it'll  be  just  another  advertisement 
for  her." 

"  Surely  he  wouldn't  have  dared,  for  her  sake,  to  have  given 
them  to  her  without  some  kind  of  warning." 

"  You  can't  tell  what  a  man'll  do  when  he's  crazy.  But  I 
must  say,  myself,  it  don't  look  to  me  like  chance.  Well,  if  she 
wore  those  stones  here  tonight  on  purpose,  she's  got  some  pretty 
deep  game  afoot.  And  they'll  play  it  for  all  it's  worth,  she  and  the 
man  that  runs  her." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  with  sudden  avidity,  "her 
manager,  Higgins.     Let's  have  him  in  here,  too." 

"Oh,  he  won't  get  away.  I've  got  that  box  pretty  closely 
watched.  But  we  want  the  woman  alone,  first.  And  I  want  to 
warn  you  against  the  sympathy  racket.  She's  a  mighty  handsome 
girl  -- — " 

"  She  looks  like  an  angel,"  said  Mr.  Curtis. 
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"Well,  it's  just  those  angel  faces  can  do  the  slickest  work." 
She's  been  traveling  round  with  this  fellow  for  years,  singing  and 
dancing  in  al)  sorts  of  queer  places.  And  when  he  got  a  chance  to 
bring  her  out  in  London  she  was  what  you  might  call  a  nine-days' 
wonder  there,  the  same  as  here.  She  left  there  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  said,  on  account  of  the  fancy  prices  over  here  ;  but  before  she 
left  there  was  some  sort  of  a  muss  about  a  bracelet  some  young 
swell  gave  her,  or  didn't  give  her,  and  she  handed  it  back  to  him' 
again.  She  seems  to  turn  people's  heads  easy  enough.  I  suppose  she 
doesn't  shake  this  Higgins  because  he  puts  her  on  to  all  her  rackets." 

"  But  what  possible  motive  could  she  have  for  letting  me  know 
she  had  my  jewels  ? " 

"Well,  I  can't  really  say  yet,  ma'am.  It  might  be  a  case  of 
blackmail,  same  as  Sir  George  Lorton  worked  on  his  wife,  who 
was  an  actress.  She  used  to  wear  the  family  jewels  on  the 
stage  as  a  sort  of '  ad.'  Sir  George  lit  out  for  Australia  with  them 
and  pawned  them,  and  then  swore  they  were  imitation,  and  actually 
scared  some  money  out  of  his  wife  by  threatening  to  expose  her 
for  cheating  the  public  with  false  pretences  I  " 

"  But  Miss  Austin's  jewels  weren't  imitation,"  said  Curtis. 

"  No  more  were  the  others,"  said  the  officer.  "  It  was  just  a 
trick  Sir  George  played  to  get  a  little  pocket-money." 

"The  connection  does  not  seem  very  likely,"  commented 
Miss  Austin. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  officer;  "but  then,  somehow,  you 
can't  always  tell  how  these  games  are  worked." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  little  dressing-room  fell 
strangely  silent,  and  its  silence  was  penetrated  by  the  wistful, 
suggestive  music  of  the  entr'actt  waltz.  Miss  Austin  moved  to  the 
door,  and  opened  it  herself.  Miss  Montresor,  still  shimmering  in 
her  stolen  gorgcousness,  stood  smiling  on  the  threshold. 

"  Miss  Montresor,"  said  Miss  Austin,  "  will  you  come  in. 
You  need  not  wait  at  present,  Hannah,"  to  the  maid.  "  I  am 
very  sorry,"  she  said  to  the  visitor,  as  Mr.  Curtis  pulled  forward  a 
chair,  "  to  have  to  put  you  to  this  inconvenience." 

"  It's  no  inconvenience  at  all.  I'm  sure  I  thought  it  very 
civil  of  you,"  said  the  girl.  Her  voice,  though  it  was  fresh  and 
soft,  with  a  little,  living  note  of  gaiety  and  sweetness,  was  thinned 
throughout  by  the  Cockney  twang,  which,  carefully  beaten  away 
from  the  actual  aitches,  survived  in  the  lengthening  and  sharpening 
of  every  vowel  and  the  sing-song  lilt  of  every  phrase.  She  inclined 
her  head  with  a  small,  stiff  graciousness  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  rustled 
into  the  chair. 
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Miss  Austin,  sitting  opposite  and  regarding  her  with  care, 
felt  a  disarming  kindness  for  the  ignorance  of  a  girl  scarcely  out  of 
her  teens,  and  for  some  other  quality  which  she  could  not  name, 
but  of  which  she  had  been  aware  at  the  first  glance.  And  yet, 
was  the  girl,  in  her  flaunting  prosperity,  really  ignorant,  or  only 
shameless  ?  She  was  tall  and  of  a  young,  rounded  slenderness ;  on 
her  little  Clytie  head  the  hair  was  crimped  into  close,  solid  ripples, 
like  a  barber's  block,  and  glistened  thick  and  golden  and  smooth. 
Her  bright,  natural  complexion  looked  false  at  a  first  glance,  it 
was  so  evenly  pink  and  white ;  her  round  blue  eyes,  very  mild  and 
full,  regarded  the  world  with  a  baby  stare ;  she  had  a  gentle,  rather 
rigid  dignity,  like  that  of  a  good  child.  Miss  Austin  could  make 
nothing  of  that  imperturbable  radiance;  whether  it  was  mere 
stupidity  or  mere  daring,  she  could  not  guess.  But  yet  there  was 
something,  some  poignant  reminiscence  connected  with  it. 

Suddenly  she  remembered,  and  almost  exclaimed.  When  she 
was  a  very  morbid,  lonely,  intense  little  girl,  there  had  been  raffled 
at  a  church  fair,  near  her  home,  a  great  wax  doll.  The  sick  and 
dreamy  child  had  admired  it  beyond  the  pictures  of  angels.  It  had 
worn  a  lonj;,  black,  rustling  dress,  and  it  had  a  round  pink-and-whitc 
face,  and  flat,  rippled  golden  hair.  Somehow  or  other  she  had 
secured  a  ticket  for  that  raffle.  She  had  named  the  doll  to  herself — 
a  sweet  name,  Rosalba.  And,  then,  someone  else  drew  the  right 
number.  She  never  saw  the  doll  again  ;  she  never  cared  for  any 
other  doll.  All  her  childhood  Rosalba  gleamed  before  her — an 
imperishable  regret.  And  now,  directly  opposite,  and  beautiful 
exactly  as  a  child  conceives  of  beauty,  she  beheld  the  equivalent  of 
that  long-desired  presence.  She  remembered  that  Miss  Montresor 
was  called  Rosie,  and  looked  at  her  with  the  musing  slant  of  a  smile 
that  was  generally  reserved  for  Robert  Curtis.  At  that  moment  the 
police  officer  drew  a  chair  jauntily  in  front  of  the  door  and  sat  down. 
Miss  Austin  suddenly  felt  as  though  she  herself  were  in  a  trap. 

She  was  seized  by  a  swift,  absurd  determination.  The  dancer, 
if  she  surrendered,  should  know  what  she  was  doing. 

"  Miss  Montresor,"  said  the  star,  "  I  wanted  not  only  to  speak 
to  you  myself,  but  to  introduce  to  you  these  gentlemen — Mr.  Robert 
Curtis,  my  manager  " — Miss  Montresor  once  more  inclined  her 
head — "and  Mr.  Murtha,  of  the  police." 

"Of  the  police!"  Miss  Montresor  somewhat  coyly  echoed. 
"  My  word  !  "  She  turned  and  looked  at  Mr.  Murtha  with  an 
interested  amusement,  in  which  she  almost  winked  at  him. 

The  officer  made  a  little  gesture  of  displeasure  and  impatience. 
He  felt  that  Miss  Austin's  information  had  been  premature. 
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"  Oh  !  "  continued  the  young  lady,  "  about  your  jewels,  to  be 
sure!  Well,  Mr.  Officer,  1  'ope  you'll  make  short  work  o'  finding 
'em.  It's  an  awful  thing  for  a  girl  to  see  everything  she's  got  go 
into  somebody  else's  pocket.  It  knocks  one  a  bit  silly,  I  should 
think." 

"  I  think  it  has  knocked  me  altogether  silly,"  responded 
Miss  Austin.  "  I  scarcely  know  what  to  believe.  I  wish  I  might 
be  dreaming," 

"  Fancy  !  I  saw  you  were  a  bit  off  at  first.  '  Poor  soul !  '  I 
said  to  'Iggins,  'she's  thinking  of  'er  loss,  and  no  wonder,'! 
said." 

"  How  did  you  know  Miss  Austin  had  lost  her  jewels?"  asked 
the  officer, 

"  I  was  there  when  they  found  out." 

"  Didn't  you  think  the  stones  were  pretty  ?  " 

"  W'y,  'ow  should  1  know  ?  1  never  set  eyes  on  'em,  did  I  ?  " 

"  You  wouldn't  know  them  if  you  should  see  them  ? " 

"  W'y,  no!  "  said  the  girl,  with  an  impatient  laugh.  "  Wot's 
the  man  driving  at  ?  " 

Miss  Austin  leaned  forward.  "There  is  something  1  should 
like  to  ask  you."  She  waved  an  explanatory  hand  toward  the  long 
string  of  pearls  and  turquoises  the  girl  was  at  that  moment  loosening 
about  her  throat.  "  How  did  you  come  to  wear  these  here, 
tonight  ? " 

"There!"  cried  Miss  Montresor,  "that's  wot  I  said  to 
'Iggins.  'Iggins,'  I  said,  'wot's  the  use  o'  wearing  all  these 
there  tonight?  It'll  only  remind  'er  of  'er  pretty  things,'  I  said. 
But  'e  would  'ave  it.  'E's  got  a  regular  taste  for  something 
sparkiy,  'e  'as ;  and  'e  keeps  me  always  looking  like  1  was  on 
parade."  She  shook  a  string  of  diamonds  that  was  twisted  around 
her  wrist.     "  But  they  are  pretty."  she  smiled, 

"You  seem  very  fond  of  jewels,  "  said  Miss  Austin.  "You 
have  bought  a  great  many,  for  a  young  girl." 

"  My  word  !  1  didn't  buy  'em!  I've  got  a  lot  else  to  do  with 
my  money,  I  'ave  I  Lucit  was  never  much  my  way  before,  and  you 
never  can  tell  w'en  it'll  Stop,  you  know.  I  daresay  I  shan't  be 
drawing  a  'undred  pounds  a  week  for  very  long,  I  shan't,"  She 
looked  down,  musingly,  at  the  surprising  glitter  on  her  breast. 
"  These  were  only  given  to  me  todye — today,"  she  aSably  corrected 

"  Given  to  you  !  "  implored  Miss  Austin;   "  Oh  !  by  whom?" 
she  added,  with  growing  confidence.  ' '  Today  !  What,  all  at  once  ?  " 
The  girl  colored.     "  W'y — yes,"  she  said. 
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"  You  must  have  struck  it  rich  !  "  said  the  officer, 
them  to  you  ?" 

"W'y!"   cried  Miss  Montresor,  "  wot's  that  tc 
musta't  try  any  of  your  police  manners  on  me,  my  man." 

Miss  Austin  said  very  gently,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to 
answer." 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed.  She  stood  up.  "See  'ere!"  she 
cried,  "  wot  is  this  ?  You're  all  pretty  queer,  I  think !  " 

Her  excitement  was  contagious  ;  the  officer'  and  Miss  Austin 
also  rose ;  Curtis  came  a  Step  nearer  to  the  girl,  and  fell  back  again. 
Miss  Austin  observed  his  discomfort  with  sympathy.  It  was  a  new 
business  for  Bob  to  be  in,  the  worrying  of  a  woman. 

Miss  Montresor  observed  the  position  of  the  officer.  "Wot 
are  you  doing  in  front  of  that  door  f"  she  demanded.  She  gath- 
ered up  the  lace  and  jet  of  her  skirts,  as  though  to  go.  "Get 
away  !     I've  *ad  enough  of  it  'ere,"  she  declared. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  get  away,"  said  the  officer,  "  and  neither 
arc  you ! " 

She  questioned  Curtis  and  Miss  Austin  with  quick  looks. 
"  Wot  does  'e  mean  ?  " 

Miss  Austin  clenched  her  hands.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  she 
began. 

"I'm  not  afrayd  I  "  said  the  girl,  lifting  her  head. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  officer,  "look  here.  This  lady's  lost 
close  on  to  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  precious  stones,  and 
you're  covered  with  'em  this  minute  like  a  shop  window.  What  have 
you  got  to  say  about  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Miss  Montresor  turned  at  last  from 
the  officer  to  look  at  Miss  Austin  and  her  manager.  "  And  was 
this  the  reason  that  you  asked  me  to  come  and  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  We  hoped  you  would  clear  yourself,"  said  Miss  Austin. 

"  You  didn't.     You  'oped  I  should  give  myself  awye  !  " 

"Possibly,"  answered  Miss  Austin,  with  an  exasperated  flare 
of  temper.     "  I  wanted  my  jewels !  " 

"And  do  you  think  if  I'd  stolen  'em  I'd  be  wearing  'cm 
under  your  nose  ?     I  thuuld  be  a  silly,  1  should  I  " 

"  Well,"  broke  in  the  officer,  "  there  was  never  anything  done 
so  queer  and  so  deliberate  as  that  for  nothing.  There's  games  and 
games  in  your  business.  I  know  pretty  well  what  yours  is,  and 
before  I'm  through  with  you,  you  can  rest  easy  I'll  know  the  whole 
of  it.     You've  over-reached  yourself  this  time,  you  and  Higgins." 

"  Is  this,"  said  the  girl,  continuing  to  overlook  the  officer,  "  is 
this  wot  both  o'  you  think?" 
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"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Austin,  pitifully,  "there  are  the 
stones !     What  arc  we  to  make  of  that  ?  " 

"Well,  wot  arc  we?  They're  mine,  1  s'y.  You  s'y  they're 
yours.  It's  even,  isn't  it  ?  You  expect  me  to  believe  you  ;  w'y 
don't  you  believe  mc  ?  If  you  ask  me  for  things  to  prove  it,  w'y 
shouldn't  I  ask  you  ?     Wot's  the  diff'rcnce  between  us  ?  " 

She  turned  her  little  wax-doll  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
searching  their  faces.  Then  she  said  to  Miss  Austin:  "  I  see. 
It's  the  kind  of  a  girl  you  think  I  am.  It's  natural  to  think  I'd 
tyke  'em.  Only,  w'y  didn't  you  'ave  me  arrested- in  the  box, 
business-like  ?  W'y  did  you  ask  me  to  come  into  your  own  room, 
o'  my  own  self  ?  I  was  that  pleased  !  I  thought  you  were  that  kind 
to  do  it,  and  not  snubby  to  me  like  some  of  'em  'ave  been  I  But  1 
don't  call  you  a  woman  at  all,  I  don't — not  now.  W'y,  I  came  o' 
people  that  never  'ad  a  chance  at  all  in  this  world,  people  you 
wouldn't  wipe  your  feet  on,  I  dares'y,  but  there  isn't  one  of  'em 
that  wouldn't  give  a  girl  fair  pl'y,  or  wouldn't  be  ashymed  to  'ave 
treated  'er  like  you  'ave  treated  me  I  "  She  had  scarcely  raised  her 
voice,  but  now  she  broke  into  a  loud,  angry  laugh.  "And  these," 
she  cried,  touching  the  jewels,  "  won't  you  look  a  pretty  fool  w'en 
they  come  to  look  at  'em  1  J^ot  to  know  your  own  things,  nor 
so  very  much  about  'em,  either !  These !  w'y,  these  aren't  precious 
stones  at  all,  not  one  of  'em ;  these  are  only  imitytion  !  " 

She  looked  about,  eager  for  a  sensation,  but  no  one  stirred. 
Only  a  little  chill  settled  upon  two  of  her  auditors.  The  officer 
snorted  grimly.      "  Imitation,  eh  ?     What  did  I  tell  you  ?" 

Miss  Austin  spoke  in  her  soft,  frozen  voice  of  anger  and  dis- 
taste.    "  May  I  ask  you  to  let  me  examine  that  belt  buckle  ?" 

"  No  !"  cried  the  girl.  She  looked  defiantly  round  at  the 
passive,  expectant  figures.  Then,  with  a  shrug,  she  unfastened  the 
belt  buckle  and  handed  it  to  Miss  Austin.  Miss  Austin  pressed  a 
brilliant;  the  jade  slipped  back  and  revealed  a  plain  gold  plate, 
heavily  engraved  with  the  letters  M  and  A  in  monogram.  The 
girl  looked  at  this  in  silence,  and  grew  very  pale. 

"  Imitation,  eh  !"  chuckled  the  officer.  "  That's  news  t  "  He 
called  their  attention  with  a  pointing  finger  to  the  dancer's  concen- 
trated thought  fulness.  They  watched  it  grow  into  something  more 
lively,  more  painful;  for  the  first  time  a  nervous  shadow  fell  across 
her  face;  she  began  to  betray  the  fluttered  passion  of  a  sensitive 
creature  which  feels  itself  entrapped,  which  sees  walls  closing  closely 
around  it.  Her  nostrils  distended  a  little,  fear  crept  into  her  round, 
pretty  eyes.  Still  studying  her  face,  the  officer  said  to  Miss  Austin, 
"  Could  you  get  me  that  fellow  who  saw  her  in  the  office  ?" 
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Miss  Austin  went  to  the  door.  "Please  tell  Mr.  Brown  I'm 
not  ready  yet,"  she  commanded,  "and  send  Thomason  here.  He 
can  wait  outside  until  1  call  him." 

"Now,"  said  the  officer,  not  unkindly,  "now.  Miss  Mon- 
tresor,  these  things  were  given  to  you,  you  say  ?" 

"  Ye — yes,  they  were." 

"  Well,  then,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  tell  us  who  gave  'cm  to 
you.  Don't  you  hesitate  on  his  account.  He's  treated  you  pretty 
bad,  and  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  tell  who  he  is."  They 
waited;  she  made  no  sign  at  all.  "Because,  if  you  don't,  we'll 
have  to  keep  you  under  arrest  until  you  do.  Now  you  don't  want 
that,  do  you  ?  You  don't  want  me  to  think  this  is  all  a  fake,  and 
you  were  in  the  business  from  the  beginning  ?  And  be  sure,"  the 
officer  added  sternly,  as  she  tried  to  speak  and  failed,  "  be  sure  you 
tell  me  the  right  fellow,  or  you'll  be  worse  ofi  than  ever  in  the  end." 
'1  thought  they  were  imitytion,"  she  persisted.  She  moved 
slowly  to  Miss  Austin's  dressing-table,  where  she  began  to  take  06 
the  jewels  and  lay  them  piece  by  piece  upon  the  shelf.  As  the 
glimmering  pile  glistened  and  grew,  her  eyes  filled  higher  and  higher 
with  tears.  She  put  down  the  last  ornament  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands.     "There  I     I  'avcn't  'urt 'em.     Let  me  go!" 

"  Not  by  a  long  shot,"  cried  the  officer. 

"  Oh  !  oh  I  oh  !"  said  the  girl.  She  began  to  sway  a  little  back 
and  forth,  with  her  face  still  hidden. 

Miss  Austin  regarded  her  with  the  pity  which  she  might  have 
felt  for  some  animal  in  pain.  "  I  have  my  jewels,"  she  said  to  the 
officer.    "  They  are  all  I  want.    I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  charge." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  officer,  "I  guess  I  got  to  hold  her  all 
right.     She—" 

"Oh!  w'y?"  cried  Miss  Montresor.  "They're  not  yours. 
They're  'ers,  and  she's  got  'em.  That's  all  she  wants.  I'm  very 
sorry  I  took  'em."  Mr.  Curtis  started,  and  she  saw  him,  but  she 
only  blenched  at  the  slip  without  endeavoring  to  retrieve  it,  and 
Miss  Austin  smiled  at  him  in  a  disconsolate  sympathy.  "  I'm  very 
sorry.  They  were  so  pretty.  And  I  thought  they  were  imitytion. 
It  'asn'l  'urt  'em  for  me  to  wear  'em  a  few  hours.  W'y  can't 
I  go?" 

"Ain't  you  the  innocent !  "  said  the  officer.  "  That  may  go 
down  with  the  lady  and  gentleman,  but  none  of  it  in  mine.  You 
never  stuck  yourself  all  over  with  those  things  an'  wore  'em  as  con- 
spicuous as  a  headlight  just  because  they  were  so  pretty !  And  you 
never  did  it  on  your  own  lead,  neither.  You  and  that  fellow  of 
yours,  that  Higgins,  have  got  something  up  your  sleeves,  and  we've 
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got  a  pretty  good  idea  what  it  is."  He  winked  covertly  at  Curtis 
and  continued :  "  We  know  all  about  it  except  one  or  two  little 
details,  sec?  And  if  you  tell  us  those  before  he  does,  it'll  be  the 
better  for  you." 

The  girl  dropped  into  a  chair  and  crouched  there,  crying 
wildly ;  her  huge  feathered  hat  knocltcd  and  swung  about  rowdily 
and  ridiculously  on  her  golden  little  head.  The  sound  of  her  sob- 
bing was  dreadful  with  a  shamed,  frightened  horror,  and  with  the 
childish  little  "  oh's  "  which  every  now  and  then  escaped  her. 

"My  God !"  said  Curtis.  He  came  up  to  her  and  touched 
the  jet  cap  of  her  sleeve.  "  Please  don't !"  he  said.  "  Don't  cry. 
It's  a  nasty  business.  Biit  maybe  we  don't  understand  about  it  yet. 
Mary!"  he  cried,  "  why  don't  you  speak  to  her?" 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  say  ?"  Miss  Austin  asked. 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  You'd  be  quick  enough  to  understand  her  and 
be  patient  with  her  if  she  was  a  part  you  were  going  to  play,  if  she 
was  in  a  book.  1  don't  believe  we've  got  any  right,  any  of  us,  to 
make  her  cry  like  this." 

The  officer  smiled  to  Miss  Austin  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"  She  don't  want  to  go  to  jail.  That's  what  she's  crying  for,  all 
right." 

The  girl  sat  upright,  and  controlled  herself  by  an  eSort  which 
seemed  to  sear  and  stiffen  the  young  gentleness  of  her  look.  To 
Mr.  Curtis  she  paid  no  attention  whatever,  and  he  continued  to 
stand  awkwardly  behind  her  chair.  She  said  to  the  officer,  "I 
don't  'ave  to  tell  anything  now,  do  1?  I  can  get  somebody,  can't 
1,  that'll  advise  me?" 

"  You  mean  you  refuse  to  tell  us  anything  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  wot  trouble  I  might  get  myself  into,  do 
I  ?  I  should  think  you've  got  enough  out'of  me,  you  'ave.  You've 
made  me  tell  you  I  took  'em,  w'en  I  only  wanted  'em  for  a  minute 
— wot  more  do  you  want  ?" 

"I  want  to  know  how  you  got  'em,  and  what  you  wore  'cm 
here  tonight  fori" 

A  little  laugh  dimpled  over  the  girl's  face  and  tilted  up  the 
piteous,  pale  bow  of  her  soft  mouth,  '"  Well !"  she  said,  "  you  arc 
greedy,  you  are  !     You  can  talk  to  my  solicitor." 

"  You'll  have  to  come  with  me,  you  know,"  said  the  officer. 

"  I  should  'ave  to  do  that  any'ow,  shouldn't  I  ?  Would  some- 
one get  my  cloak  ?     It's  in  the  box." 

Mr.  Curtis  stepped  directly  in  front  of  her  and  looked  her 
steadily  and  severely  in  the  eyes.  "  Don't  you  want  to  say  good-by 
to  Mr.  Higgins  ?"  he  demanded. 
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"Oh  !  no  I"  the  cried.     "Wot  for?" 

"  Officer,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "  there  isn't  a  man  going  respects 
law  and  order  more  than  I  do,  but  if  this  lady  is  taken  out  of  this 
room  before  that  Higgins  comet  into  it,  there's  going  to  be  a  fight." 

"I  won't  see  'im  I"  cried  the  girl. 

"  I  guess  you're  about  right,"  said  the  officer  to  Mr.  Curtis. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  girl,  quieting  herself.  "  You  can't 
get  anything  out  o'  'im.  'E  thinks  somebody's  made  me  a  'andsome 
present.     Poor  'Iggins;  'e  will  get  a  shock,  'e  willl" 

"  Oh,  he's  got  that  some  time  ago,"  said  the  officer.  "  He's 
outside  with  my  men." 

Another  overture  was  ordered,  and  as  it  struck  up  Higgins  was 
produced.  He  proved  to  be  a  tall,  pale,  pulpy  man  with  mutton- 
chop  whisken ;  and  he  looked  badly  frightened.  He  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  yean  older  than  Miss  Montresor,  and  there  was  something 
cheap  and  slightly  sickish  in  his  well-groomed  opulence. 

The  girl  dried  her  eyes,  and  waved  her  hand  to  him  with  a  kind 
little  motion  of  reassurance.  "Don't  look  so  put  about,  my  dear," 
she  said;  "I'm  all  right." 

The  man's  features  pufied  into  a  spann  of  temper.  "And 
what  about  me?"  he  asked.    "What's  the  meaning  of  this  outrage? 

It   must   be   something  you've  said.     It's  that pigheadedness 

of  yours  I     Why  didn't  you  tell  the  truth  ?" 

"  I  'ave — told  it,"  she  slowly  and  carefully  announced.  "  You 
can't  'elp  me.     Let  it  be." 

He  stilt  looked  puzzled.  "  Did  you  tell  this  lady  and  gentle- 
man your  ornaments  were  only  imitation  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  see  !"  he  appealed  to  them  with  extended  hands.  "Just 
what  I've  been  telling  your  men,  constable.  Not  Miss  Austin's 
jewels.     Not  jewels  at  all.     Only  imitation." 

Miss  Austin  looked  sadly  at  Curtis,  and  he  carefully  avoided 
her  eyes. 

"That's  the  gag  the  girl  tried  to  give  us,"  said  the  officer; 
"and  it  don't  work."  He  pointed  toward  the  pile  of  trinkets. 
"  You  say  they're  imitation  ?" 

"Certainly."  persisted  Mr.  Hi^ins.  "I  bought  the  entire 
collection  this  morning  for  a  matter  of  three  hundred  dollars." 

"  'Iggins !"  the  unguarded  warning  leaped  from  the  girl's  lips. 

"Oh I"  said  the  officer.  "You  bought  them  yourself,  did 
you?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Who  did  you  buy  'em  of  ?" 
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"A  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  imitations — a  man 
named  Ferguson." 

"  What's  his  address  ?  " 

"  1311  Maiden  Lane." 

"  There's  no  such  number,"  cried  Curtis. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  officer.  "  This  Is  your  story, 
Mr.  Higgins :  You  bought  these  ornaments  this  morning  for  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  gave  them  as  a  present  to  this  young  woman. 
And  was  it  at  yoiu:  suggestion  she  wore  them  here  tonight  ? " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  queer.  The  young  woman  has  just  testi- 
fied that  she  stole  chose  jewels  herself,  and  lied  to  you  about  them, 
and  that  you  knew  no  more  of  where  they  came  from  than  a 
child."  He  leaned  back  and  smiled  complacently.  "  Hitch  some- 
where I  "  he  said  gaily. 

Mr.  Higglns'  angry  face  had  gone  clay-color.  He  looked  at 
the  girl  with  an  animosity  that  stammered  and  faltered  on  his  lips. 
"You  (ool,  you!  A  nice  mess  you've  got  me  into!  What  did 
you  tell  a  yarn  like  that  for,  eh  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  girl. 

"  You've  made  me  look  a  liar,  you  have.  If  I'm  jailed  up 
here  in  this  beast  of  a  country,  it'll  be  your  tongue  got  me  into  it. 
You're  a  fool,  you  are  I  " 

"  I'm  very,  very  sorry."  she  replied. 

"  You  ought  to  have  got  your  story  better  fixed  up  between 
you,"  jeered  the  officer. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  take  my  word?"  cried 
Mr.  Higgins.  "  Do  you  mean  you're  going  to  arrest  me  ?  To  put 
mc  in  jail  ?     Me,  a  respectable  man  I     W'y,  it'll  ruin  me  I " 

"Yes,  you,"  said  the  officer,  a  little  tartly.  "  And  how  about 
the  lady  here?" 

"She!"  cried  Mr.  Higgins.  "She's  got  me  into  this  with 
that  tongue  of  hers  !     After  all  I  done  for  her — her ! " 

Miss  Austin  looked  commiseiatingly  at  the  dancer,  and 
sighed  forgivingly. 

"  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "  and  you,  too,  officer,  cui't  you 
see  how  it  all  is  ?  That  fellow  there  didn't  steal  the  jewels,  and 
whoever  did  has  got  into  a  funk  and  sold  'em  to  him  for  imitation. 
When  Miss  Montresor  found  the  jewels  were  real,  after  all,  and 
were  yours,  she  thought  he'd  stolen  them,  and  stolen  them  for  her, 
and  she — yes.  she  lied  to  shield  him.  Don't  you  remember  what 
she  said  at  first  f  '  They  were  only  given  to  me  today.'  Don't 
you  see  ?    She's  been  trying  to  shield  him,  that's  all  I " 
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"  He's  just  as  likely  to  put  on  all  this  bluster  to  try  and  shield 
her,"  said  the  officer.  "It's  six  to  the  half-dozen  that  way.  And 
1  should  like  to  see  the  professional  thief  that  would  sell  fony 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  graft  for  three  hundred,  no  matter  what 
tree  he  was  up.     No,  no ;    it  won't  work  I  " 

Mr.  Higgins'  complexion  had  been  growing  pastier  and  pastier, 
and  now  he  gave  forth  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

"  Well,  constable,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  my  fault  if  you're  too 
clever  for  me.  1  couldn't  deceive  you,  could  1  ?  I'm  not  the  first 
man  that's  lost  his  head  about  her.  as  is  well  known.  I  did  the 
best  1  could  for  her,  but  I'm  not  bound  to  go  to  jail  for  her,  am  I  ? " 

"  You  mean  her  story  was  correct  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

Mr.  Higgins  shifted,  and  decently  hesitated.  "  You  said  so 
yourself,"  he  suggested. 

The  officer  rose  with  a  disgusted  smile.  "  I  guess  we'll  all 
march  along,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Curtis  went  up  to  the  girl  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  Miss 
Montrcsor,  I  don't  ask  you  to  take  back  anything  you've  said, 
because  I  know  you  won't.  But  by-and-by  we'll  prove  what's 
true.     May  I  get  your  cloak  ?  " 

She  gave  him  a  long  smile  out  of  her  wet,  grave  eyes.  Any- 
'ow,"  she  said,  "  you're  a  man,  you  are."    She  put  her  hand  in  his. 

Somehow  he  did  not  start  for  the  cloak.  There  was  a  vague 
hope  in  the  air  that  now  she  was  going  to  clear  herself.  Almost  in 
the  instant  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Curtis,  and  it  was  the  look 
she  bent  upon  Mr.  Higgins  which  arrested  attention,  a  look  of 
gathering  passion,  like  a  great  tide  growing  and  rising  in  her  face. 
She  stepped  up  close  to  him  and  touched  him  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers.  "  I'm  done  with  you,  'I^ins,"  she  said.  "  Do  you  'ear 
wot  I'm  telling  you  i     I'm  done  with  you,  thank  Gawd  I" 

Mr.  Higgins  made  an  indeterminate  sound. 

"I  want  you  to  know,"  she  continued  slowly,  and  speaking  at 
first  with  the  greatest  care,  "  1  want  you  to  know  'ow  I've  always 
felt  about  you.  Ever  since  I  could  walk,  almost,  I  danced  for 
money;  when  I  followed  the  'and-organs  in  the  street  and  danced, 
you  know,  with  the  other  little  kiddies,  it  was  me  people  would 
throw  the  pennies  to.  My  father  never  could  abide  it,  I'll  say  that 
for  'im;  many  a  whack  'e's  given  me  for  it,  'e  'as.  I  used  to  run 
off  and  dance  the  'ighland  fling  in  public  'ouses  when  I  wasn't  as  'igh 
as  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  come  'ome  with  a  great  lot  of  coppers. 
I  got  singing  and  dancing  to  do  at  music  'alls — queer  little  'oles 
nobody'd  know  the  name  of,  and  as  I  got  a  bit  older  I'd  get  away 
for  a  week  or  two  with  some  little  tuppenny  thing  that  was  trying  to 
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T  the  provinces.  I  never  -ad  any  schooling  nor  any  rest  nor  any 
chance.  Meat  was  a  great  treat  for  me,  it  was,  and  1  used  to  do 
my  own  clothes  in  a  wash-'and  basin.  You  see,  'Iggins,  I'm  not 
forgetting  wot  you  toot  me  out  of.  And  I  wasn't  only  dancing 
then,  I  was  acting,  which  I  was  good  at — you  know  very  well  I 
was,  'Iggins  I  I  was  playing  Rosaiba" — Miss  Austin  started  and 
almost  flushed — "  in  the  Princess  Rosalia,  that  I  took  my  first  name 
out  of,  for  my  own  name's  Susan,"  Miss  Montrcsor  continued, 
"  singing  and  dancing  and  acting  the  leading  part  for  thirty  shilling 
a  week,  and  the  manager  not  always  'andy  with  that,  either !  But 
you  saw  me  in  it,  and  people-told  me  afterwards  wot  you  said — 
'Lord!  there's  a  fortune  in  the  girl!'  And  just  about  then  the 
manager's  wife  lost  the  job  she  'ad  in  another  company,  and  'e  put 
*er  into  my  part  to  save  a  salary,  and  I  was  chucked  out.  Wen  'e 
told  me,  I  thought  I  should  'a'  died  1  1  can  shut  my  eyes  and  feel 
like  that  now,  like  I  was  seeing  blood.  And  then  you  took  'old  of 
me.  You  said  you  were  sorry  for  me,  you  said  I  'ad  talent  and  you 
couldn't  see  it  go  to  wyste,  and  you  were  always  pleasant -spoken 
and  gentle,  and  never  ashymed  to  take  me  out  a  bit.  You  made  a 
contract  with  mother  and  me  for  five  years,  a  rise  of  salary  every 
year;  I  wouldn't  'a'  called  the  Queen  my  aunt  !  And  you  got  me 
lessons  in  dancing  and  in  singing ;  you've  made  an  artist  out  of  me, 
'Iggins,  I'll  say  that  for  you.  You  managed  me  for  all  you  were 
worth.  You  sent  my  father  to  a  'ospital  and  'e  died  comfortable 
there,  and  you  gave  'im  a  'andsome  funeral,  you  did,  and  you  sent 
Cissie  and  Bess  to  school,  and  you  set  up  Tom  in  that  bit  of  a  shop, 
so  mother  could  live  with  'im,  and  look  after  'im,  like  1  never  was 
looked  after.  I  was  cryzy  gryteful !  I  thought  you  were  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  I  thought  you  were — and  the  Lord  knows  I 
don't  speak  it  lightly — I  thought  you  were  like  Gawd  !  I  studied 
my  business  like  a  mad  thing;  I  tried  to  speak  like  a  lydy,  and  I  do 
w'en*  I'm  careful,  and  I  never  drop  an  aitch  on  the  styge,  as  you 
well  know.  I  would  'a'  worked  till  I  died,  for  you,  and  glad  to  do 
it.  And  all  this  time  I  never  asked  w'ere  the  money  went.  I  'ad 
so  much  more  than  ever  I'd  'ad  in  my  life  I  didn't  give  a  thought 
to  the  rest,  and  didn't  know  I  was  p'ying  you  back  with  interest. 
Eight  pounds  a  week  I  get  this  year,  an'  me  drawing  a  'undred 
from  the  Orpheum  and  more  offered  me  everyday!  You've  paid 
some  carriage  bills  and  things  on  the  outside,  very  hberal,  you  'ave! 
But — it's  not  the  money!" 

There  was  a  slim  gold  chain  about  her  neck.  She  broke  it 
with  a  snap,  lifted  it,  and  handed  it  to  him  with  a  cheap  little  ring 
hanging  to  it. 
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"  When  I  was  about  sixteen,"  she  went  on,  "  you  said  you 
wanted  to  marry  me.  It  never  cyme  to  me  to  say  no.  I  didn't 
like  it  much,  but  I  didn't  care  much  cither,  not  then,  and  I  was 
used  to  minding  wot  you  said.  But  I  never  could  abide  you  to 
come  near  me,  you  remember ;  and  I  put  it  oS,  time  and  again. 
one  w'y  an'  another;  and  w'en  I  got  older,  I  said  I'd  many  you 
w'en  the  five  years  were  up.  It  was  the  farthest  I  could  think  of. 
And  it  wasn't  till  after  we  got  to  London,  and  men  began  tyking 
me  out  a  bit  and  s'ying  things  to  me,  that  I  began  to  understand 
wot  people  were  s'ying  about — about  you  and  me," 

Mr.  Cunis  had  been  turning  a  tumbler  round  and  round  upon 
the  washstand.  It  now  fell  into  the  basin  with  quite  a  crash,  and 
broke  to  pieces.  Mr.  Curtis  scooped  out  the  pieces,  cut  himself, 
and  continued  to  stand,  sucking  his  finger,  a  picture  of  foolishness, 
as  the  girl  went  on. 

I  ought  to  'ave  expected  it,  I  suppose,  for  it  looked  that 
w'y.  There's  many  a  poor  girl  in  my  plyce  better  than  me  most 
hkely,  but  not  so  stubborn,  it  would  'ave  been  true  of  ;  it  and  the 
Other  things  that  got  said,  that  would  'a'  made  my  father  turn  in 
'is  gryve.  I  like  a  lark,  I  do,  w'en  it's  right.  I  was  as  ignorant  a 
fool  as  ever  stepped,  I  know  that ;  but  in  my  business  a  man  can 
tyke  a  girl  out  after  'cr  work's  over,  and  get  'er  a  glass  o'  beer,  and 
no  'arm  done.  I  didn't  know  it  was  di&'rent  with  other  people. 
And  it  was  you  who  introduced  all  those  young  swells  to  me; 
and  I  was  jolly  glad  to  go  about  with  'em  a  bit,  and  w'en  I  began 
to  come  to  you  with  things,  you  said  wot  did  1  know  about  swell 
w'ys  ?  You  said  the  social  racket  was  the  one  to  work  so  as  to  get 
a'ead  in  business.  '  Don't  I  know  'ow  to  tyke  care  o'  you  ? '  you 
said.  '  Aint  I  goin'  to  marry  you  ? '  And  I  knew  it  was  my  fault 
we  weren't  married  already,  and  every  time  you  spoke  of  marriage 
it  was  like  you'd  put  a  wet  cloth  over  my  'ead. 

"And  then  there  cyme  that  business  with  Lord  Lackam,  an'  you 
know  w'y  I  gyve  'im  back  'is  brycelet,  'Iggins — jitu  know  I  "  The 
color  flamed  over  her  face,  her  voice  died  in  her  throat,  and  rose 
again  in  a  swelling  rush  of  pain. 

"  Look  at  me  ! "  she  said.  Her  stare  into  the  mirror  ran  over 
her  great  feathered  hat,  her  bare  shoulders,  her  costly,  glittering 
dreiss.  "  You've  'ad  me  round  in  carriages,  in  boxes,  in  restaurants, 
to  myke  a  show  of  me;  you've  'ired  jewelry  for  me  to  wear; 
you've  made  me  laugh  and  cany  on  in  my  songs  like  I  didn't  like. 
And  yet  I  trusted  you,  I  did ;  and  I  thought  it  was  all  part  of  the 
business,  like  kissing  people  in  a  love-scene.  All  the  time  you  kept 
on  making  love  to  me,  and  I  believed  you,  and  I  thought  of  all  you'd 
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done  for  me,  and  'ow  Bessie  and  Cis  were  at  school  yet,  and  'ow 
everything  you  mydc  me  do  was  for  me,  to  mykc  me  fymous, 
and  times  I  could  'ardly  'elp  seein'  and  yet  I  didn't  sec.  Oh, 
I've  been  a  wretched,  wretched  girl  these  months!  I  waa 
'appier  w'en  I  was  pl'ying  the  Princess  Rosalba,  in  a  old  green 
rag  with  silver  fringes  on  it,  and  a  pink  wreath  in  my  'air,  than  ever 
I've  been  in  all  these  splendid  clothes  1  But  I  thought  it  would  be 
all  right  w'en  we  were  married  at  the  end  o'  this  year.  And  I  swore 
I'd  marry  you,  if  I  died  for  it — and  I'd  rather  *a'  died — because  you 
kept  on  s'ying  you  loved  me,  you  loved  me  I  But  " — she  crossed 
her  arms  on  her  breast  with  a  soft,  triumphant  laugh — "you  don't; 
you've  shown  me  that  tonight.  That's  all  that  matters.  Money 
was  wot  you  wanted,  and  money  you've  'ad.  No  matter  'ow  all 
the  rest  o'  this  turns  out,  I'm  free.  I  don't  care  if  I  go  to  jyle  and 
St'y  there.  You  don't  love  me,  you  don't  love  me,  and  I'm  free  of 
you  for  always  !  "  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  again,  and 
stood  there  trembling. 

It  was  the  police  officer  who  spoke  into  the  crowded  silence. 
"  Well,  I  hope  you  were  fooling  us,  and  we  get  hold  of  Ferguson, 
Miss." 

Miss  Austin  slowly  turned  her  head,  her  mouth  opened 
in  excitement.  "Ferguson!  Fergu — 1  wonder  I"  She  sprang 
to  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  "  Thomason ! "  she  called. 
Her  voice  rang  out  loudly,  searchingly,  about  the  stage.     "  Thom- 

Mr.  Curtis'  face  lightened.  "  By  George,  Mary  I "  he  cried, 
"  you  have  got  the  greatest  brain  I  I  thought  there  was  something 
queer  about  that  fish,"  he  added  to  the  officer. 

"Thomason  isn't  here,  ma'am,"  answered  the  stage-hand. 
"  He  left  this  note,  please." 

"Miss  Austin," said  the  stage-manager,  "  they've  sent  around 
twice  from  the  front  of  the  house.  I  can't  hold  this  audience 
much  longer.     They  won't  stand  it." 

"Oh,  tell  them  I've  fainted,  or  something,"  said  she,  impa- 
tiently. 

She  shut  the  door  again  and  tore  open  the  envelope.  Besides 
the  letter  there  was  an  enclosure,  which  she  looked  at  with  a  puzzled 
laugh.     She  read  the  letter  aloud : 

"Miss  Austin:  Madam — You  are  of  course  aware  that, 
before  I  sank  to  the  menial  position  which  I  have  occupied  with 
you,  I  took  with  even  my  humble  means  an  active  part  in  many 
charitable  concerns.    The  redemption  of  the  unfortunate  has  been. 
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I  may  say.  my  vocation.  During  the  years  when  I  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  I  should  always  be  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  com- 
petence, I  pledged  myself  to  a  certain  meritorious  society  to  pay 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years  toward  a  Training  School 
and  House  of  Help  which  it  was  desirous  of  assisting.  In  the 
popularity  resultant  upon  this  ofier  I  was  elected  president  of  the 
society  for  the  term  of  ten  years.  The  society  was  faithful  to  me 
in  my  worldly  misfortunes  and  1  did  not  withdraw  from  my  high 
office. 

"This  week  was  the  time  when  my  very  last  yearly  payment 
became  due.  You  will  be  the  first  to  understand,  madam,  that  no 
such  payment  was  possible  to  me.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this 
extreme  necessity  that  by  one  of  those  extravagant  expressions,  due 
probably  to  the  general  lax  effusion  of  your  profession,  you  led  me 
into  a  serious  error.  One  evening,  when  I  had  brought  you  your 
jewel-box,  you  folded  it  in  your  arms  as  though  it  were  an  infant, 
and  when  Mr.  Curtis  remonstrated  with  you,  you  said,  as  1  well 
remember,  '  O,  yes,  yes,  I  know.  False  and  fair,  all  paste,  all  gauds, 
all  glittering  dust !'  And  you  laughed  in  that  disdainful  manner  so 
many  observe  in  you.  What  was  1  to  infer  ?  I  supposed  that  the 
public  was  bcmg  deluded  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  that  the  young 
people,  of  whom  unfortunately  a  great  many  witness  your  perform- 
ances, were  being  falsely  attracted  toward  the  stage,  toward  a  life 
of  prodigality  and  vain  show.  While  I  was  in  this  condition  of 
mind  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  meretricious  counterfeits,  of  which 
the  custody  was  always  forced  upon  me,  were  worth  more  than  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  avert  ignominy  from  a  futhful  and  indus- 
trious career.  I  am  aware  that  minds  habituated  to  merely  mun- 
dinc  considerations  will  regard  my  next  action  with  deeply  rooted 
prejudice. 

"  I  procured  a  strong  lock-box  sufficiently  similar  to  your  own, 
packed  it  to  a  corresponding  weight,  carried  it  last  night  tn  the 
hand  of  the  arm  over  which  I  carried  my  overcoat,  and  while  I  was 
walking  behind  you  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  1  exchanged  the 
boxes,  leaving  my  own  in  the  hotel  safe.  This  morning  I  sought 
out  Mr.  Higgins  as  a  probable  purchaser,  and  sold  them  to  him  as 
the  imitations  I  supposed  them  to  be,  for  three  hundred  dollars.  I 
thought  them  probably  worth  more,  but  I  scorned  to  gain  a  penny 
for  my  personal  aggrandizement.  My  idea  was  to  remain  in  your 
employ  until  I  had  saved  another  three  hundred,  or,  if  possible,  the 
exact  value  of  the  ornaments,  which  I  should  then  have  paid  to  you 
in  their  place.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time.  I  have  made 
some  small  investments  which  will  eventually  assist  me  to  indepen- 
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dencc.  But  this  evening,  when  I  apprehended  that  Mr.  Higgins 
and  Miss  Momrcsor  had  forced  an  unexpected  issue  and  were 
certain  to  be  arrested,  when  I  learned  that  the  jewels  were  real  and 
that  I  could  never  repay  you  for  them,  and  when  I  looked  at  her 
from  the  entrance  and  saw  how  admirably  they  became  her,  and 
imagined  her  beautiful  distress,  I  decided  upon  my  present  course. 
I  am  leaving  town  on  tlie  nine  o'clock  train.  With  the  foregoing 
complete  information  I  return  the  three  hundred,  which  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  hand  to  Mr.  Higgins,  as  I  could  not  in 
honor  allow  him  to  suffer  financially.  If  you  should  desire  to  send 
me  the  week's  salary  almost  due  me,  it  will  reacfi  me  care  of  the 
society,  as  below.  As  I  have  observed  in  you  many  humane, 
though  unconsidered  qualities,  I  trust  the  recovery  of  your  jewels 
will  aSord  you  gratification. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Thomason." 

"  My  word  !  "  said  Miss  Montresor. 


IV 

Between  the  second  and  third  acts  there  was  a  heavy  change 
of  scene,  but  the  heroine  did  not  change  her  traveling  dress,  and 
Miss  Austin  returned  to  her  dressing-room  with  plenty  of  time  to 
converse  with  Miss  Montresor,  whom  she  had  asked  to  wait  for 
her  there.  The  officer  and  Mr.  Higgins  had  long  since  departed, 
but  she  found  Mr.  Curtis  pacing  up  and  down,  sentinel- wise, 
outside  the  door. 

She  went  into  the  room,  and  smiled  at  the  girl,  who  rose  at 
her  approach. 

"  Miss  Montresor,"  she  said,  "  would  you  care  to  go  in  front 
for  the  rest  of  the  piece  ?  Mr.  Curtis  is  waiting  to  take  you  back 
to  your  box." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl.  "  1  should  be  very  glad."  She 
spoke  with  the  dignity  of  humble  sadness,  out  of  an  immense 
gentleness  and  reserve. 

"And,"  said  Miss  Austin,  "it's  a  good  deal  to  ask,  but — 
those  people  out  there  have  seen  you  in  these  jewels.  I  can't  bear 
they  should  see  you  without  them  this  same  evening." 

"  Thank  you  ;  you're  kind  to  think  of  it.  But  I'm  done  with 
all  that,  with  being  like — wot  did  'e  say — '  like  a  shop  window!' 
That  was  never  my  choice,  that  wasn't," 
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Miss  Austin  came  up  and  put  her  hands  on  the  girl's  shoulders. 
My  dear,"  she  said,  "  we've  made  you  sufler  a  great  deal  here 
tonight  between  us  all.  But  we  suflered  a  great  deal  for  you,  too; 
and  if  I  didn't  quite  believe  in  you  as  Mr.  Curtis  did,  I'm  a  gooti 
bit  older  than  either  of  you,  and  sometimes  I  don't  quite  believe  in 
myself.  It's  been  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  find  you,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  we  shall  be  friends."  She  lifted  caressingly  in  faer  hand 
the  cluster  of  rose-diamonds;  the  lovely  flush  trembled  like  a  living 
breath  in  the  pure  stone.  "  Please  keep  this,"  she  insisted.  "  It's 
like  you,  you  know,  and  like — like  your  name,  Rosalba.  Won't 
you  take  it  ?" 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then,  "  I  don't  mind."  Sud- 
denly the  girl  put  her  face  against  Miss  Austin's  shoulder. 

After  a  minute  or  so :  "I  shall  be  a  guy  to  go  in  front  with 
Mr.  Curtis,  shan't  I?"  said  Miss  Montresor.  She  produced  a 
powder-puR,  and  patted  her  nose. 

Miss  Austin  drew  her  to  the  door  and  opened  it.     The  girl's 
fingers  were  still  clinging  to  the  elder  woman's  hand,  but  she  moved 
forward  to  Mr.  Curtis  at  once,  serene  and  shy  amidst  her  liquid    ' 
clatter  of  tinkling  jet.     On  the  breast  of  her  black  dress  the  rose- 
white  diamonds  made  a  little  nest  of  light. 

Miss  Austin  smiled  to  the  manager.    "  Take  care  of  her,  Bob." 

"  I'll  try,"  said  Mr.  Curtis.     "  We'll  be  back  after  the  piece." 

"  Good-bye,  Bob,"  she  replied. 

He  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  box,  and  stood  aside  for 
the  girl  to  pass.  She  stepped  forward  with  her  sweet -mannered 
bow,  and  he  lifted  his  head  and  followed  her. 

Miss  Austin  went  back  into  her  dressing-room  and  stood  at 
her  make-up  shelf  packing  up  her  jewels,  the  care  of  which  she 
suddenly  somewhat  indifferently  confided  to  her  maid.  The  light 
on  the  big  looking-glass  was  very  strong.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
her  face  had  never  looked  so  long  or  so  lined,  so  hollowed,  so  full 
of  creeping  shadows.  She  took  up  her  rouge-paw.  As  she  did  so 
her  eye  fell  upon  a  phrase  of  Thomason's  communication,  which 
lay  open  on  the  shelf :    "  When  I  saw  how  admirably  they  became 

her,   and   imagined    her   beautiful   distress ."      Singly   in   the 

letter,  it  had  a  genuine  and  human  ring.  The  fresh,  docile  femi- 
ninity of  the  girl  seemed  to  float  in  it  like  a  fragrance.  She  saw  the 
bright  little  head  ;  the  kind  face,  rosy  and  young ;  the  round,  blue, 
courageous  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Thomason,  even  you ! "  she  said  with  a  smile,  and  sighed. 

The  stage  was  not  yet  set.  A  shabby  old  volume  of  Ibsen  lay 
open  on  the  shelf,  and  she  sat  down  and  began  to  read. 
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Commercialism  under 
Condemnation 

If  we  wish  to  rescue  commercialism 
from  the  stigma  under  which  it  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  lie,  our  first  plain  duty  is  to 
stop  telling  lies  about  trade  as  a  whole. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  business  is  carried 
on  in  decent  and  uneventful  ways,  with 
open  competition  on  every  hand.  Innum- 
erable shops,  mills,  stores — even  the  depart- 
ment caravansaries — are  so  pitted  against 
one  another  in  unfenced  fields  that  their 
very  existence  is  conditioned  on  serving 
the  public  with  better  and  cheaper  pro- 
ducts. They  rest  solidly  upon  a  credit 
system  that  assumes  the  competence  and 
general  integrity  of  those  in  control. 
Much  more  than  three-fourths  of  our 
wealth-making  and  distributing  is  of  this 
character.  The  so-called  trust  touches 
hardly  ten  per  cent,  of  our  commodities. 
No  class  that  can  be  named  has,  upon  the 
whole,  more  readiness  and  ability  for  good 
citizenship  than  that  of  those  who  have 
gained  their  moral  strength  by  carrying 
business  burdens.  Proofs  of  this  are  at 
hand  in  most  communities  where  hard  and 
unpaid  service  to  the  public  is  given  by 
business  men.  It  is  as  unfair  to  say  that 
the  trade  activities  which  engage  these 
men  are  in  disgrace  as  to  say  that  religion, 
education,  or  law  is  in  disgrace.  There 
are  men  who  direct  science  and  invention 
to  evil  objects.  To  this  degree  such  per- 
sons are,  or  ought  to  be,  under  ban.  In 
no  other  sense  should  commercialism  be 
under    condemnation.      The   use   of    its 


mechanism  to  further  huge  schemes  has 
set  its  ugly  stamp  on  so  many  shady  ven- 
tures that  we  confuse  this  occasional  use 
with  the  incalculably  greater  service  which 
organized  industry  renders. — John  Graham 
Brotks  in  The  Jtlantic  Monthly. 


"  They  Manage  Things  Better 
in  Japan" 

When  the  school  divorces  itself  from  the 
mother,  or  when  the  mother  ceases  to 
work  with  the  school,  a  dark  day  dawns 
for  the  child.  Two  complaints  have  been 
heard  of  late  years  in  regard  to  education. 
Mothers  have  been  protesting  that  lessons 
should  not  be  brought  home  to  be  learned. 
"  What  are  schools  for  ?"  they  have  impa- 
tiently asked.  Teachers  have  declared,  for 
their  part,  that  they  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  mothers  and  teach  manners  and 
morals,  as  well  as  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Both  complaints  are  ill-founded.  The 
mother  and  the  teacher  are  partners,  not 
competitors,  in  the  great  enterprise  of  mak- 
ing boys  and  girls  into  men  and  women. 
Whatever  service  can  be  rendered  by  one 
to  the  other  should  be  done  not  grudgingly, 
but  eagerly — for  the  good  of  the  whole 
business  is  the  advantage  of  each  of  the 
partners. 

"  You  teach  too  much  arithmetic,"  said 
a  Japanese  visitor  to  an  American  school. 
"  In  Japan  we  teach  our  children  manners, 
then  we  teach  them  morals ;  after  that  we 
teach  them  arithmetic,  for  arithmetic  with- 
out manners  and  morals  makes  men  and 
sordid." 
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Whether  wc  have  too  much  arithmetic 
may  be  matter  for  discussion,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  children  will 
profit  by  more  and  better  manners  and 
morals.  -  To  that  end,  the  schools  and 
the  homes  need  more  to  be  mothered." 
Says  an  Eastern  proverb,  speaking  with 
the  oriental  familiarity  which  is  not  irrev- 
erence :  "When  God  found  he  could  not 
be  everywhere  he  made  mothers." — Thi 
Youth's  Cgmpanion. 

A  Tip  for  Spellbinders 

"What  town  is  this?"  asked  the  emi 
nent  statesman,  who  was  making  a  politi 
cal  tour  of  the  provinces. 

"Ionia,"  they  told  him. 


tones,  and  he  shook  his  clenched  fist  u 
the  zenith. 

" has  the  rare  distinction  of  bearing 

a  name  that  has  only  five  letters,  and  yet 
has  four  syllables  1  " 

The  applause,  as  the  train  moved  away, 
was  simply  deafening. — Chicago  Tribune. 


MARDI-GRAS  AT  NICE 


"Tis  an  III  Wind" 

He  was  an  artist  of  the  impressionistic 
school. 

Being  rather  shaky  in  drawing,  he  made 
up    for    his   lack  of  tcchnic  by    spreading 
the  color  recklessly  and   counting  on  dis- 
tance to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. 
And  at  the  exhibition  he  hung  one  of 
his  most  reckless  performances. 
Then  he  took  a  friend  to  see  it. 
"Well,"  remarked  the  friend, 
after  gazing  at  it  for  a  few  min- 
utes, '  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you, 
old  man,  but  that  is  the  best  thing 
you  have  done  for  many  a  day. 
That    is    a    picture    worthy    the 
name.     I  congratulate  you  !  " 

The  artist  looked  ag^in  at  the 
picture,  much  pleased  with  the 
criticism — and  turned  red.  The 
hanging  committee  had  placed  it 
on  the  wall  upside  down. 

But    he    made    no    objection. 
The  original  price-mark  had  been 
Tbi  Tiiir'     $19.    An  hour  later  it  sold  for  ^i. 
' — Cindnnati  Times-Star. 


The  eminent  statesman  stepped  out  to 
the  rear  platform  of  the  gorgeous  private 
car  in  which  he  was  traveling. 

"My  countrymen,"  he  said,  impress- 
ively, to  the  cheering  throng  at  the  station, 
"your  beautiful  and  thriving  young  city 
has  a  rare  distinction.  Independently  of 
its  commerce  and  manufactures,  indepen- 
dently of  its  charming  location,  indepen- 
dently, 1  may  add,  of  the  stalwart  men  and 
fair  women  who  inhabit  it,  so  many  of 
whom  I  see  before  me — not  forgetting 
these  bright  and  winsome  children  who 
are  also  here,  the  hope  and  mainstay  of 
the  republic — independently,  I  say,  of  all 
these,  your  lovely  city " 

Here  he  became  truly  eloquent.  His 
eyes  flashed,  his  voice  rang  out  in  clarion 


ll's  Up  to  Hay 

Do  the  purport  and  the  reception  of 
Secretary  Hay's  note  cal!  for  nothing  but 
unmixed  congratulation  ?  By  the  leading 
part  which  our  Government  has  taken  in 
securing  an  agreement  of  the  powers 
interested  in  the  Far  East,  have  we 
assumed  no  responsibilities  that,  under 
conceivable  circumstances,  might  prove 
burdensome  ?  Has  not  the  thin  edge  of 
a  wedge  been  inserted  which,  if  driven 
home,  might  force  us  to  depart  from  our 
traditional  avoidance  of  Old  World  com- 
plications? Suppose  that  China  proper 
should  violate  the  promise  to  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  ?  Would  we  not  be  morally 
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bound  to  cooperate  with  other  neutrals  in 
compeUing  her  to  keep  her  word?  Sup- 
pose that  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria,  over 
whom  the  Peking  government  might, 
with  a  show  of  truth,  profess  that  it  could 
exercise  no  authority,  render  important 
service  to  Japan  at  a  critical  conjuncture, 
and  suppose  that  Russia  should  make  such 
service  a  pretext  for  taxing   the   Peking 


to  carry  out  the  plan  of  which  he  is  the 
author  ?  We,  ourselves,  hope  and  believe 
that  a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hay  might 
be  induced  to  go  will  not  be  applied  in 
the  present  contest.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  China  proper  will  observe  neutrality, 
and  that  Russia  will  not  seek  or  seize  a 
pretext  for  crossing  the  Great  Wall.     It  is 


•/  r  A.  Bf.^1,.  t,^. 


CAN  HAY  SAVE  THE   PAGODA  ? 
Drawn  by  Maybell 


government  with  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
for  proceeding  to  invade  China  proper  i 
Would  we  be  morally  bound  to  cooperate 
with  other  neutrals  in  repelling  the  inva- 
sion ?  If  not,  what  does  our  assumption 
of  leadership  amount  to  ?  Who  hereafter 
would  follow  a  leader  that  retires  from  the 
field  the  moment  that  fighting  is  needed 


well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that,  if 
diplomacy  is  to  be  effective,  the  arnied 
hand  must  always  loom  behind  it;  and 
therefore  some  dazzling  diplomatic  triumphs 
may  prove  in  the  end  too  costly  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  would  have  our  country 
adhere  to  its  traditional  foreign  policy. — 
Harper's  ffteily. 
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Do  Animals  Go  to  School? 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
there  h  a  large  amount  of  unnnschus 
teaching  by  wood-folk  of  their  oflspring. 
In  unfrequented  places  I  have  had  the  deer 
watch  me  with  almost  a»  much  indiffer- 
ence as  they  do  now  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.      In  frequented   places,  where  they 


fulness  of  their  parents,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  some  associative  or  imitative  quality 
they  grow  to  imitate  and  then  to  share  the 
alarm  displayed  by  the  older  ones  at  the 
smell  or  presence  of  man.  A  young  deer 
that  has  never  seen  a  man  feels  no  instinc- 
tive alarm  at  his  presence,  or  at  least  very 
little;  but  it  will  undoubtedly  learn  to 
associate  extreme  alarm  with  his  presence 


SAVING  CHINA 
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Dra-wn  hj  "  Barl" 


are  hunted,  young  deer  and  young  moun- 
tain sheep,  on  the  other  hand — and  of 
course  young  wolves,  bobcats,  and  the 
like — are  exceedingly  wary  and  shy  when 
the  sight  or  smell  of  man  is  concerned. 
Undoubtedly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  their  earliest  moments  of  going  about 
they  learn  to  imitate  the  unflagging  watch- 


from  merely  accompanying  its  mother,  if 
the  latter  feels  such  alarm.  I  should  not 
regard  this  as  schooling  by  the  parent,  any 
more  than  I  should  so  regard  the  instant 
flight  of  twenty  antelope,  who  had  not  seen 
a  hunter,  because  the  twenty-first  has  seen 
him  and  has  instantly  run.  Sometimes  a 
deer  or  an  antelope  will  deliberately  Kive 
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RH  alarm-cry  at  sight  of  something  strange. 
This  cry  at  once  puts  every  deer  or  ante- 
lope on  the  alert ;  but  they  will  be  just  as 
much  on  the  alert  if  rhey  witness  nothing 
but  an  exhibition  of  fright  and  flight  on 
the  part  of  the  first  deer  or  antelope,  with- 
out there  being  any  conscious  eflort  on  its 
[lart  to  express  alarm. 

Moreover,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Ort  certain  occasions,  rare  though  they  may 
be,  there  is  A  conscious  effort  at  teaching. 
t  hav«  myself  known  ot  one  setter  dog 
which  would  thrash  its  puppy  soundly  if 
thfl  latter  carelessly  or  stupidly  flushed  a 
bird.  Something  similar  may  occur  in  the 
wild  state  among  such  intelligent  beasts  as 
wolves  and  foxes.  Indeed,  I  have  some 
reason  to  behcve  that  with  both  of  these 
animals  it  does  occur — that  is,  that  there  is 
conscious  as  well  as  unconscious  teaching 
of  the  young  in  such  matter?  as  traps. 
^^  Prtsident  Roeseveil,  quoted  by  Jehn 
Burr»u£hs  in  Tkt  Centuty. 


A  Subtle  Distinction 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  be  becoming 
unmummified  in  a  measure  that  would 
have  struck  the  Pharaohsdumb  with  aston- 
ishment. A  Cairo  shopkeeper  has  placed 
a  sign  over  his  store  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "I  can  speak  English  and  under- 
stand American."  That  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  languages, 
which  are  in  some  respects  similar  in  spell- 
ing if  not  in  pronunciation,  speaks  volumes 
for  his  intelligence  and  for  the  methods 
that  England  employs  in  t 
ol  her  Eastern  subjects. —  Tnvn  Ttpi 


stood  loyally  by  the  men  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and,  according  to  his 
conscience,  he  was  a  faithful  public  ser- 
vant. He  was  anxious  to  secure  a  practical 
working  relation  between  the  workingmen 
and  capitalists,  and  his  endeavors  in  that 
direction  were  sincere  and  arduous.  He 
succeeded  in  dissipating  a  great  deal  of  the 
prejudice  which  workingmen  entertained 
against  him,  and  he  largely  gained  their 
confidence.  Among  those  who  knew  him 
well  were  many  who  became  his  warm 
friends  ;  and  during  the  last  five  years  he 
had  greatly  advanced  in  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  the  country.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  a  large- 
minded  business  man  in  public  affairs ; 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that 
he  looked  at  public  affairs  largely  from 
the  business  man's  point  of  view,  and  in 
dealing  with  them  was  largely  governed 
by  party  considerations,  and  his  party 
affiliations  brought  him  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  men  whose  methods  were  bad. 
In  thefierce  struggles  within  his  own  party 
it  was  charged,  apparently  on  good  author- 
ity, that  his  own  methods  were  not  above 
reproach.     There  were  evidences  that  the 


Senator  Hanna 

Mr.  Hanna  was  a  businessman  in  politics 
rather  than  a  statesman.  He  looked  at 
the  interests  of  the  country  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  and  a  legislator  ought  to 
look  at  the  interests  of  a  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  statesman,  which  includes 
the  care  of  business  interests,  but  includes 
also  many  things  which  lie  outside  of  and 
beyond  business  interests.  Mr.  Hanna 
■was  a  straightforward,  upright  business 
man,  who  carried  his  business  virtues  into 
his  public  life.  He  was  a  strong  friend 
and  an  equally  pronounced  opponent.    He 
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larger  interests  of  his  later  life  were  educa- 
ting him  out  of  machine  politics  into  better 
methods  and  higher  views. —  The  Outlmk. 


Rafting  on  the  Columbia 

Whatthc  discovery  of  gold  accomplished 
for  California  is  being  done  again  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  States  by  the  forests. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  profits 


forests.  By  1850  these  had  been  reduced 
till  it  was  necessary  to  draw  on  the  supply 
of  the  Middle  West.  The  pine  forests  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were  cut  into, 
and  in  twenty-five  years  were  making  a 
yield  equal  to  that  of  the  eastern  forests. 
In  hardly  more  than  fifteen  years  there- 
after the  Lake  States  were  supplying  more 
than  one-third  of  the  demand.  The  last 
ten  years  have  shown  a  marked  decrease 
in  the  lumber  yield  of  the  lake  region.   Its 


RAFTING  ON  THE  COLUMBIA 


to  be  derived  from  the  forests  have  drawn 
to  the  Coast  many  far-seeing  business  men, 
who  have  built  towns  and  given  employ- 
ment to  an  army  of  workmen  in  the  log- 
ging-camps and  sawmills  and  in  many 
other  of  the  varied  branches  of  the  lumber 
industry. 

A  hundred  years  ago  logging  interests 
were  centred  in  the  then  untouched  Maine 


rapid   exhaustion  has  moved  the  lumber 
centre  to  the  Pacific  slope. 

Shipbuilders  the  world  over  have  learned 
the  exceptional  durability  of  Coast  fir,  and 
use  it  for  masts.  The  United  States  Navy 
Department  has  recommended  the  use  of 
fir  on  war-vessels  for  all  wood  purposes 
except  decorative  interiors.  The  flags  on 
Windsor  Castle  and  the  castle  of  the  Japan- 
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ese  Emperor  fly  from  Oregon  fir.  The 
masts  and  spars  on  the  racing  yachts  of 
Emperor  William  and  King  Edward  were 
shipped  from  Pugct  Sound.  Washington 
and  Oregon  are  to  supply  the  millions  of 
feet  to  be  used  in  building  the  Panama 
canal. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  lumber 


raft,  700  feet  long,  53  feet  wide, 
drawing  22/^  feet  of  water,  and  12  feet 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  top,  was 
safely  towed  700  miles  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  logs,  which  were  for  piling, 
telegraph  poles,  etc.,  were  120  feet  long 
and  from  I2  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  In 
all,  there  were  7,000  pieces,  valued  at 
$60,000. 

To  build  these  rafts  a  great  "cradle" 
of  heavy  timbers  is  built  on  a  slough  con- 
nected with  the  Columbia  River.  A  row 
of  piling  is  driven  in  deep  water.  The 
frame  of  the  cradle  floats  up  and  down  on 
this  row  of  piling  xnd  is  held  in  place  by 
it.  A  large  scow  with  a  derrick  on  it  is 
anchored  beside  the  cradle.  Log-booms 
or  small  rafts  are  towed  to  it,  and  one  by 
one  the  logs  are  lifted  by  the  derrick  into 
the  cradle,  where  men  fasten  them  securely 
with  heavy  chains  and  cables.  From  80 
to  100  tons  of  chain  are  used  on  one  raft. 
When  the  raft  is  finished  the  keys  that 
held  the  parts  of  the  cradle  together  are 
drawn,  engines  pull  away  the  side  of  the 
cradle  opposite  the  piling,  and  the  raft 
floats  out  on  the  water.  Tugs  then  go 
steaming  with  it  to  the  river.  Occasion- 
ally the  rafts  have  been  towed  south  by 
one  steamer,  but  usually  they  are  conveyed 
by  two  tugs,  one  at  each  end. — K.  Smith 
in  The  fVorU't  fVori. 


Visitors 


SWEET  ILLUSION 


industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  industries  combined.  Nearly 
every  town  of  the  Northwest  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  lumber  trade. 

The  rafting  business  between  Columbia 
River  points  and  San  Francisco  is  fast  be- 
coming prominent.     In  the  fall  of  1902  a 


They  take  my  marblei,  break  my  (oyi ; 

And  nhen  I  want  to  tight, 
My  mother  *ays :  "  They're  visitors, 

And  you  muM  be  polite." 
"  Give  George  the  whip,"  she  says,  "  and  you 

Can  be  the  little  hone," 
And  "  He  must  have  the  biggest  pear," 

And  "  Be  the  king,  of  course." 
When  we  are  hunting  he's  the  "cat"; 

I'm  just  the  frightened  mouse. 
And  I  think  I'll  be  visitor 

At  someone  else's  house. 

—Helen  Hay  Wbitnty  in  Ev*rfbady'$. 


A  Tip  for  the  Impecunious 

The  late  Queen  Victoria  seems  to  have 
exercised  a  suzerainty  over  the  pocket 
money  of   her  grandchildren.     She   held 
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them  to  a  strict  accounting  in  the  matter 
of  expenditure,  and  if  they  did  not  make 
their  allowances  last  over  a  specified  period, 
she  sternly  called  them  to  account.  One 
week  when  the  present  Prince  of  Wales 
was  at  Eton,  candy,  tarts,  and  other  school- 
boy delights  proved  his  financial  undoing. 
He  had  spent  a  month's  allowance  in  one 
week.  With  impecuniosity  and  indigestion 
came  repentance.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
a  long  mta  culpa  to  his  grandmother,  con- 
fessing his  fault,  and  asking  for  an  advance 
on  account  of  the  next  instalment  of 
pocket  money.  In  reply  he  received  a 
long  letter  of  admonition  from  the  queen, 
refusing  his  request.  The  letter  closed 
with  a  sentence  in  which  the  writer 
expressed  the  pain  that  it  gave  her  in 
having  so  to  write  to  him. 

A  few  days  later  Her  Majesty  received 
another  letter  from  the  future  heir  to  th'e 
British  throne.     It  ran  much  like  this: 

"  Dear  Grandmother: — Yours  received. 
Please  don't  bother  any  more  about  me. 
I'm  all  right  now.  1  sold  your  letter  for 
thirty  shillings  to  one  of  our  fellows  here, 
who  is  collecting  the  letters  of  notable 
people." — Jael  Cvates  in  Success. 


Will  Roosevelt  Share  the  Fate 
of  Arthur? 

There  are  some  striking  resemblances 
between  the  political  situation  in  the  open- 
ing months  of  1904  and  that  of  the  same 
time  in  1884,  which  was  also  a  presidential 
election  year.  A  president,  a  Republican 
and  an  Ohio  man  in  each  case,  had  been 
assassinated  a  few  years  before  (Garfield 
in  1881  and  McKinky  in  1901),  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  New  York  man  in 
the  vice-presidency  (Arthur  in  the  earlier 
instance,  and  Roosevelt  in  the  later  one). 
In  each  case  there  had  been  wrangling 
among  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  new 
president's  State  (in  which  Conkling  and 
Piatt  figured  on  the  one  side  in  Arthur's 
period,  and  Plait  has  been  antagonized  by 
Odell  in  the  Roosevelt  case).  Arthur 
soon  let  it  be  known  that  he  sought  the 
presidential  candidacy  in  1884,  as  Roose- 
velt has  done  regarding  that  of  1904. 
The  Republican  machine  in  the  presi- 
dent's State  was  favorable  to  his  candidacy 
then,  as  it  is  now. 


Here  are  further  similarities  between 
the  case  of  Roosevelt  and  that  of  Arthur: 
each  was  called  upon  early  in  his  service 
to  deal  with  crookedness  in  the  postal 
department  (the  Star  Route  frauds  in  the 
earlier  case;  and  the  irregularities  with 
which  the  names  of  Tyncr,  Machen,  and 
others  have  been  coupled  now).  Just  be- 
fore each  of  those  presidents  entered  oiSce 
a  long  period  of  industrial  stagnation  (the 
panic  of  1 873-78  in  the  one  instance  and 
that  of  1893-98  in  the  other)  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  restoration  of  confidence,  and 
advances  in  stocks,  commodities,  and  wages 
(due  in  the  earlier  period  to  the  establish- 
ment of  specie  payments  under  the  act  of 
1875,  which  went  into  operation  in  1879, 
and  in  the  recent  period  to  the  Republican 
victory  of  1896,  on  a  gold  standard  plat- 
form, followed  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  law  of  1897  that,  in  addition  to 
providing  greater  protection  for  home  in- 
dustry, abolished  the  treasury  deficits). 
The  advance  in  stocks  met  a  check  early 
in  Arthur's  service,  and  also  early  in  Roose- 
velt's, which  was  succeeded  in  each  case 
by  a  short  recovery,  followed  by  a  greater 
fall,  the  consequence  being  that  the  gen- 
eral line  of  shares  was  much  lower  in  the 
opening  days  of  1884  and  1904  than  they 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  months  before, 
wages,  in  some  cases,  participating  in  the 
shrinkage. — Charles  M.  Harvey  in  The 
fVorld  To-Duy. 


"Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes'* 

When  the  May  and  the  June  baby  had 
got  well  acquainted,  they  exchanged 
confidences. 

"  My  milk  comes  from  a  certified  cow," 
said  the  May  baby. 

"  So  does  mine,"  said  the  June  baby. 

"  It  is  milked  by  a  man  in  a  white  suit, 
with  sterilized  hands,  through  absorbent 
cotton,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  forty- 
five  degrees." 

"So  is  mine." 

"It  is  brought  to  me  in  a  prophylactic 
waeon  drawn  by  a  modified  horse." 
So  is  mine." 

Then  how  in  thunder  do  you  manage 
to  be  so  fat  and  well  ?  " 

The  June  baby  winked  slyly, 

"  I  chew  old  paper  and  the  corners  of 
the  rugs  and  anything  I  can  find  that  is 
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THE  GODS  OF  MUSCLE 


diny,  and  in  that  way  I  manage  to  main- 
tain the  bacterial  balance  which  is  essen- 
tial to  health,"  he  said,  chuckling. 

The  May  baby  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"So  do  I,"  said  he. 

The  mammas  heard  the  goo-gooing,  but 
they  assigned  to  it  only  the  usual  fantastic 
significance.     It  was  just  as  well. — Lift. 

The  Pity  of  Itl 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a  very  open-handed 
man,  generous  and  helpful  to  his  friends, 
democratic  in  his  feelings.  He  had  done 
with  hard  work  and  wanted  to  play,  and 
for  three  years  past  he  had  worked  com- 
paratively little  and  played  much. 

All  that  may  be  well  enough  for  an  ordi- 
nary man,  but  it  was  not  enough  for  him. 
A  part  of  the  mourning  for  him  is  the  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  he  left  his  highest  des- 
tiny unfulfilled.  In  him  there  was  a  com- 
bination of  mental  power  and  consummate 
gumption  that  was  comparable  to  the  like 
combination  in  Lincoln.  "  Mr.  Whitney," 
says   Mr.   Cleveland,    "had    more   calm, 


forceful  efficiency  than  any  man  1  ever 
knew.  His  judgment  was  <}uick,  clear, 
and  astonishingly  accurate,  and  when  it 
was  called  into  action,  his  mental  poise 
was  so  complete  that  neither  passion  nor 
irritation  could  lead  it  astray."  Mr. 
Whitney  was  among  the  very  foremost 
men  of  his  day.  He  was  too  rare  a  man 
to  be  suSered  to  work  for  himself.  We 
needed  him  to  work  for  us. 

He  did  win  honor  and  fame  in  the  pub- 
lic service  for  a  dozen  years.  It  may  be 
that  if  circumstances  had  been  a  little  dif- 
ferent, and  the  Democratic  party  had  been 
a  little  less  crazy,  and  if  he  himself  had 
been  a  little  different,  we  might  have  got 
much  more,  and  even  more  important, 
work  out  of  him  than  we  did.  Commer- 
cially he  did  a  useful  public  service,  but  he 
took  his  full  pay  in  money,  preferring  that 
to  public  gratitude.  And  at  the  last,  the 
wagon  that  should  have  been  hitched  to  a 
star  followed  a  race-horse,  and  he  seemed 
content  to  have  it  so. 

That  is  why  we  mourn  for  Mr,  Whit- 
ney with  deeper  regret  and  with  less  pride 
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thaa  we  could  have  wished.  The  flesh 
was  a  little  too  strong  for  him,  the 
world's  more  garish  allurements  somewhat 
too  enticing.  It  might  hardly  be  kind,  or 
wonh  while,  to  say  so,  if  he  did  not  illus- 
trate so  faithfully  a  tendency  of  all  of  us, 
in  this  generation,  to  think  of  money  as 
the  chief  good,  and  of  the  pleasures  that 
can  be  bought  as  preferable  to  the  more 
austere  but  loftier  delights  that  come  of 
sticking  close  to  duty.  Not  that  he  loved 
money,  either,  for  he  didn't,  though  he 
liked  to  spend  it.  His  public  services  were 
long  continued  and  important.  He  may 
have  felt,  and  with  a  sort  of  justice,  that 
he  had  done  for  us  all  he  owed.  But  we 
could  not  spare  the  man  we  hoped  he 
might  have  become.  He  would  have  been 
a  greater,  and  no  doubt  a  more  truly 
happy  man,  if  he  had  taken  less  thought 
for  money  and  for  pleasure,  and  more  for 
the  eternal  verities  and  for  us.  But  he  was 
a  kind  man.     Peace  to  his  ashes. — Life. 

A  Mothers'  Meeting 

"  Where's  the  matemal  parent  of 

This  boy  that  stand*  in  need  o(  beating, 
And  of  this  babe  that  pines  for  love  V 
"  Oh,  she  is  at  i  Mothers'  Meeting  \" 


"  Fair  daughter,  nhy  these  young  tears  shed 
For  passion's  tale,  too  sweet  and  fleeting, 
Lonely  and  mule,  uncomforted  ?" 
"My  mother's  at  a  Mathers'  Meeting." 
"Man,  whom  misfortunes  jeer  and  taunt, 

Whom  frauds  forsake  and  hope  is  cheating. 
Fly  to  your  mother's  arms."        1  can't : 
You  see  she's  at  a  Mothers'  Meeting. ' ' 
Alas,  what  next  nill  woman  do? 

Love,  duty,  children,  home  maltreating, 
The  while  she,  smiting,  rallies  to 
The  roll-call  of  »  Mothers'  Meeting! 

—  Madeline  Bridge)  in  LippincoU'i 


Inklings 

Remorse  has  always  been  more  popular 
than  self-denial  as  an  expression  of  the 
virtues. 

When  love  comes  in  at  the  door,  logic 
flies  out  of  the  window. 

Credulity  is  a  masculine  vice  and  a 
feminine  virtue. 

No,  madam,  we  have  very  little  honesty 
today ;  but  we  can  show  you  candor, 
which  looks  just  like  it  and  is  much  less 
expensive. 

When  you  hear  a  man  bewailing  the 
i nt e rest edn ess  of  friendships,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  has  just  tried,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  get  something  from  his  friend. 


THE  POLITICAL  WRESTLERS 
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A  person  may  know  how  to  do  things  well 
without  knowingwhat  to  do;  that  is  how 
we  have  artists  who  are  not  good  critics. 

Intuition  is  the  inability  to  find  a  reason 
for  one's  opinions. — fVilliam  M.  Blalt  in 
Tht  National  Magazine. 

P&renlhetical  Rem&rks 


}oha  Welch  by  curioaity 

(Disp;itchel  itate)  was  goaded; 
He  iquinted  in  hia  old  iholgun 

To  see  if  it  nas  loaded. 
(I.«a..) 
A  man  in  Macon  stopped  to  watch 

A  patent  cl^at  clipper; 
He  wondered  if  hii  finger  was 

Not  quiciier  than  the  nipper. 


([t« 


t.) 


A  Maine  man  read  thai  human  eyes 

Of  hypBotisro  were  full ; 
He  went  to  see  if  it  would  work 
Upon  an  angiy  bull. 
( It  wouldn't.) 

— San  Fraathto  Bullttin, 

Will  the  Golden  Rule  WorK7 

We  arc  so  often  told  in  our  youth  that 
we  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  generosity  in  our  dealings  with  men, 
that  it  shacks  us  in  later  life  when  we 
enter  business  to  find  that  if  we  wish  to 
keep  ourselves  out  of  the  bankruptcy 
court  the  sooner  we  forget  such  lessons 
the  better  for  us. 

When  the  socialist  inveighs  against 
modern  conditions  he  is  apt  to  be  told  that 
he  exaggerates,  and  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  he  states.  Here  is  an  item  that  is 
so  corroborative  of  our  position  that  it 
must  be  given : 

Ph[ladelj>hia,    Novern' 
•as  (oda 
nerchani 

The  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  counlrVi 
having  been  founded  in  17S4  by  David  X,  who 
came  from  England.  The  business  has  been  con- 
ducted by  succeeding  generations  of  the  same 
family,  and  (he  firm  owns  extensive  seed  farms  in 
Bucks  County,  !n  Burlinglon,  N.  J.,  and  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.  Il  also  has  stores  near  Bristol 
and  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Counsel  tor  the  firm  said,  in  explaining  the 
firm's  plight;  "There  have  been  many  changes 
in  business  methods  in  late  years,  but  the  firm  has 


pursued  old  methods.  They  were  kind  and 
thoughtful  for  the  men  they  employed.  When 
the  harreMs  were  over  and  other  emplcwcrs  wonid 
have  aeni  their  workers  oR  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter as  they  might,  the  X's  tided  them  over  the  cold 
season,  when  there  was  little  or  nothing  for  the 
men  to  do. 

"It  was  humane,  and  the  firm  felt  they  could 
afford  it.  They  were  always  on  the  be«  term* 
with  their  workmen,  and  the  latter  worked  for 
them  for  years.  When  old  age  finally  overtook 
them  the  firm  did  nor  ruihleasly  turn  (hem  off,  but 
kept  thr:m  from  want  by  small  pensions. 

"There  has  been  a  great  development  in  the 
feed  business  in  Philadelphia  in  recent  years;  there 
has  been  more  and  keener  competition.  With  (he 
X's  pursuing  their  old  methods,  business  began  to 
shrink.  As  to  the  future,  liquidation  as  quickly 
as  possible,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  is 
the  best  both  for  the  firm  and  the  creditors." 

Here  were  the  X's  trying  to  keep  up  the 
old-fashioned  semi-feud alistic  system  of 
caring  for  their  workmen  who  had  become 
old  in  their  service,  while  their  pushing 
competitors  discarded  their  hearts  and 
ruthlessly  fired  the  old  men  as  soon  as  they 
showed  any  signs  of  decrepitude,  and  took 
on  younger  and  more  vigorous  men  at  very 
probably  less  wages  than  the  old  hands 
were  getting. 

Such  a  policy  meant  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  X's  had  to  meet  the  prices 
of  their  competitors,  and  with  their  in- 
creased cost  of  production,  owing  to  their 
old-fashioned  benevolence,  they  simply 
could  not  do  it  without  selling  below  cost. 
This  they  did,  and  the  clipping  shows  the 
result — bankruptcy. 

Moral :  If  you  would  not  lose  your 
money  then  lose  your  heart ;  otherwise 
you  will  lose  both  your  money  and  your 
heart. — Wihhire's  Magazine. 


Meaning  of  the  Word  Knot 

The  word  knot  is  neither  derived  from, 
nor  is  it  a  mere  corruption  of  the  word 
naut,  for  it  proceeds  directly  from  the 
observation  of  the  actual  number  of  knot* 
which  are,  or  were,  tied  upon  the  pieces 
of  marline,  tucked  through  the  strands  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  now  somewhat  out- 
of-date  log  lines,  at  equal  distances  of 
about  50  feet  apart. 

The  geographical,  nautical,  or  sea  mile 
is  shortly  termed  a  naut,  and  is  merely  a 
distance.  It  is  one-sixtieth  part  of  one 
of  the  360°  into  which  the  earth's  cir- 
cumference at  its  equator  is  divided.     By 
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our  admiralty  regulations,  one  nautical 
mile  or  naut  is  equal  to  6,080  feet.  This 
naut  or  sea  mile  is,  unfortunately,  only 
too  frequently  miscalled  a  knot,  whereas 
the  latter  is  a  race,  speed,  or  velocity. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  naut  per  hour,  and  serves 
by  a  single  short  word  to  indicate  the  speed 
of  ships,  when  prefixed  by  the  requisite 
numeral.  For  example,  when  we  say  or 
write  that  the  steamship  Cily  tf  London 
steamed  1,600  nauts,  we  merely  mean 
that  she  covered  that  distance,  irrespective 
of  time.  But  when  we  write  or  say  that 
she  is  a  i6-knot  ship,  we  mean  that  her 
capable  speed  is  at  the  rate  of  16  nauts 
per  hour.  Hence  she  should  go  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  distance  of  1,600  nauts 


weather,  or  in  high  clouds,  are  usually 
columnar  or  solid  tabular.  Those  formed 
in  moderate  weather  dnd  light  winds,  or  in 
low  clouds,  are  apt  to  have  frail  branches 
and  to  be  of  a  feathery  type.  High  winds 
give  broken  and  irregular  forms,  and  much 
moisture  the  very  granular  crystals.  By 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  crystals 
evolved  within  the  upper  clouds  tend 
toward  solidity,  and  the  crystals  formed 
in  lower  clouds  tend  toward  open 
branches  and  feathery  forms,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  history  and  travels 
of  a  great  many  of  the  crystals.  The 
beautiful  details,  the  lines,  rods,  flowery 
geometrical  tracings,  and  delicate  symmet- 
rically   arranged    shadings    to    be    found 
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in  100  hours.  It  would  be  quite  absurd 
to  say  she  steams  16  knots  per  hour, 
because  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
saying  and  meaning  16  nauts  per  hour, 
which  would  at  once  imply  the  idea  of 
acceleration,  or  a  rate  of  change  of  velocity 
instead  of  merely  a  mean  speed,  which  is 
what  we  desired  to  convey  or  express. — 
Jndrnu  Jamiesen  in  Tht  Engineer. 

Flowers  of  The  SKy 

The  forms  of  snow  crystals  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  wind,  the  height  of  the  clouds, 
the  degree  of  cold,  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  air,  etc.      Crystals  formed  In  cold 


within  the  interior  portions  of  most  of  the 
more  compact  tabular  crystals,  and  in  less 
degree  within  the  more  open  ones,  are 
due  to  minute  inclusions  of  air.  This 
included  air  prevents  a  complete  joining  of 
the  water  molecules ;  the  walls  of  the 
resultant  air  tubes  cause  the  absorption 
and  refraction  of  a  part  of  the  rays  of  light 
entering  the  crystal ;  hence  those  portions 
appear  darker  by  transmitted  light  than  do 
the  other  portions.  The  softer  and  broader 
interior  shadings  may  perhaps  also  be  due, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  same  cause; 
but,  if  so,  the  corresponding  inclusions  of 
air  must  necessarily  be  much  more  atten- 
uated and  more  widely- diffu|ed  ithan  in 
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the  former  cases.  We  can  only  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
minute  air  tubes  and  bh'sters  are  formed. 

As  no  one  can  ever  actually  see  the 
extremely  minute  water  particles,  rush 
together  and  form  themselves  into  snow 
crystals,  the  material  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  molecules  of  water  are  joined 
to  form  snow  crystals  is  largely  a  matter  of 
speculation.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
snow  crystals  form  within  the  clouds,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  they  are 
formed  from  the  coarse  particles  of  which 
the  clouds  are  composed  in  cold  weather. 

We  have  good  grounds  for  assuming 
that  the  true  snow  crystals  arc  formed 
directly  from  the  minute   invisible  atoms 


or  molecules  of  water  in  the  air,  and  not 
from  the  coarse  particles  in  the  clouds,  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  these  coarse  particles 
could  unite  into  snow  crystals  in  so  perfect 
a  manner  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their 
union,  even  when  examined  under  powerful 
microscopes.  —  TAt  National  Geographic 
Magaxine. 

Electrical  Motifs  for 
Orn&ment&tion 

The  designs  shown  in  the  accompanying 
curious  illustrations  are  capable  of  furnish- 
ing malifs  for  ornamentation,  which  may 
be  indefinitely  varied.  In  order  to  produce 
them  the  sensitive  plate  must  be  thus  prc- 
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ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  PRODUCED  BY  ELECTRICITY 


pared ;  In  the  dark-room,  lighted  with  red 
light,  a  dry  plate  coated  with  gelatino-bro- 
mide  of  silver  is  covered  with  pasteboard, 
from  which  previously  the  symmetrical 
design  desired  to  be  produced  by  the  elec- 
tric discharge  has  been  cut  out ;  the  plate 
is  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  sieve  with  an 
insulating  powder,  such  as  fecula,  starch, 
sulphur,  or  a  powdered  oxide  or  metallic 
salt.  Then  the  pasteboard  is  taken  o3; 
the  cut-out  design  is  reproduced  on  the 
sensitive  surface  by  the  powder,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  surface  remaining  smooth 
and  clean. 

The  result  may  be  varied  not  only  by 
employing   different   designs,  but   by  dis- 


tributing over  the  sensitive  surface  pieces 
of  tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  cut  variously. 
The  powders  give  to  the  lines  more  or 
less  firmness,  according  to  their  fineness 
and  density ;  the  most  compact  powders 
give  the  finest  lines,  and  a  great  diversity 
in  appearance  may  be  obtained  by  employ- 
ing difierent  powders,  variously  distributed 
by  means  of  several  pasteboard  covers. 

The  plate  coated  with  gelatino-bromide 
of  silver  thus  prepared  is  placed  with  its 
non-sensitive  side  on  a  metallic  leaf,  put  in 
communication  with  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  generator  of  electricity. 

On  the  sensitive  surface,  in  the  centre 
of  the  symmetrical  design  formed  by  the 
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powder,  a  metallic  point  is  placed  which 
communicates  with  the  other  pole  of  the 
generator.  The  differences  of  the  poles 
likewise  contribute  in  varying  the  results. 
In  the  operation  thus  conducted  the 
plate  coated  with  ge latino-bromide  of  silver 
represents  the  dielectric  of  a  condenser,  of 
which  the  generator  of  electricity,  either 
an  induction  coil  (Ruhmkorff  coil)  or  a 
static  machine  may  be  utilized,  and  the 
smallest  generators  are  sufficient.  —  Tbi 
Scientific  American. 

Fares  by  Weight 

One  of  the  most  interesting  innovations 
in  railway  management  is  that  adopted  by 


of  the  chute  is  a  scale  on  which  the  passen- 
ger stands  for  a  moment  while  his  weight 
is  being  taken.  In  accordance  with  the 
weight  registered  by  this  scale  a  ticket  is 
issued  for  an  amount  which  is  regulated 
by  the  number  of  pounds  he  weighs. —  The 
Tatler.  

Following  the  Pace 

Parker  ate  a  hearty  breakfast,  as  was 
his  habit.  He  comfortably  caught  the 
eight-ten  train,  and  read  the  morning 
paper  all  the  way  to  the  city. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  office  he  placed 
his  feet  on  the  radiator,  and  read  the  few 
letters  which    had  come  in  the  morning 


PAVING  THEIR  WEIGH  I 


the  Rapid  Transit  Company  in  Colorado, 

where  passengers  are  charged  according  to 
weight.  Every  ounce  that  travels  by  this 
railway  pays  fare,  whether  it  is  an  ounce 
of  clothing  or  of  human  flesh  and  bone. 
The  method  of  operation  of  this  new  sys- 
tem is  rather  difficult  to  picture,  but  it  is 
easy  to  describe.  The  road  is  thirty  miles 
long  and  has  ten  stations.  At  each  station 
has  been  constructed  a  chute  or  passage 
through  which  each  of  the  passengers  wiii 
reach  the  ticket  office.  In  this  chute  is  a 
turnstile  which  registers  the  number  of  the 
passengers,  and  in  that  way  checks  the 
numbers  of  the  tickets  issued.    At  the  end 


mail.  Then  he  dictated  replies,  and 
domineered  over  the  office  boy,  who 
walked  twenty  miles  a  day,  but  was  some- 
times slow  about  it. 

Parker  had  a  substantial  luncheon. 
Afterward  he  signed  the  letters  which  he 
had  dictated  in  the  morning. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
waiting  for  half-past  four.  At  that  hour 
he  took  a  last  look  at  himself  in  the 
mirror,  and  caught  the  five  o'clock  train 
back  to  his  suburban  home. 

He  wearily  dragged  himself  up  the 
steps.  His  waiting  wife  opened  the  door 
for  him. 
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"  Tired  ?  "  she  asked,  sympathetically. 

Parker  silently  acquiesced.  He  was 
sniffing  surreptitiously  to  find  out  what 
there  was  for  his  dinner.  "  Awfully,"  he 
■aid  aloud. 

Mrs.  Parker  solicitously  helped  him 
with  his  overcoat.  "  You  shouldn't  work 
so  hard,"  she  remonstrated.  "  You  will 
break  down," 

Parker  resignedly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"We  have  to  follow  the  pace,"  he  re- 
marked with  simple  pathos.  "  Is  dinner 
ready?"  he  continued,  anxiously  advancing 
upon  the  dining-room.  He  sniffed  again. 
"Lamb  stew?"  he  asked,  with  sudden 
conviction.     "  It  seems  to  me " 

"No,  not"  his  wife  hastily  replied, 
"  Roast  duck." 

"Ah I"  murmured  Parker,  with  hope- 
fulness, but  guardedly.  The  duck  might 
be  overdone. 

The  duck  was  perfect,  and  when  he 
had  disposed  of  his  portion,  he  looked 
across  the  table  at  his  wife.  "  And  what 
have  you  been  up  to  all  day?"  he  asked, 
good-natutedly. 

"  Oh,  I  took  up  the  rugs  upstairs  and 
beat  them  and  got  them  down  again," 
she  said.  And  I  washed  and  ironed  the 
muslin  draperies  downstairs;  I  didn't  dare 
trust  Mary  with  them.  And  I  did  the 
mending,  and — Oh  I  Pctic,  there's  a  closet 
door  upstairs  that  just  won't  open  I  Do 
you  think — would  you  mind,  dear — if  you 
don't  feel  too  tired " 

"  Well^_  all  right,"  said  Parker,  indul- 
gently. '  Just  wait  till  I  finish  my  cigar, 
and  I'll  see  what  /  can  do  with  it." — Tkt 
Ntw  York  Sun. 


from  the  head  of  a  great  Christian  nation. 
The  Tsar  is  remarkable foradignitywhich 
is  the  more  noticeable  because  he  is  small 
in  size,  and  his  voice  is  gentle  and  womanly. 
The  dignity  is  like  the  dignity  of  the 
Queen  Victoria,  which  impressed  everyone 
who  entered  her  presence.  The  dignity 
of  the  Tsar  was  curiously  exhibited  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  meeting  with  the 
Kaiser.  The  two  monarchs  had  separated 
after  meeting  with  their  respective  fleets  in 
the  Baltic.  The  Kaiser  semaphored  an 
effusive  message  to  the  Tsar  from  the 
upper  bridge  of  his  magnificent  yacht,  the 
HuhenxtlUrn.  It  was  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  The  Admiral  of  the  Atlan- 
tic salutes  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific." 
The  Tsar  was  placed  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. If  he  accepted  the  implication,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  might  have  some- 
thing to  say.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
signal  remained  unanswered,  discourtesy  to 
the  Kaiser  was  the  result.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Tsar's  reply  was  his  own  idea. 
He  simply  signaled,  "Farewell."  The 
rebull  to  the  German  Emperor  went  round 
the  fleets  of  the  world,  and  the  "Admiral 
of  the  Atlantic  "  will  not  forget  the  quiet 
reproof  administered  to  him  one  gray  after- 
noon in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. — Arnold  Whitt  in  Ever^badj't, 


The  Tsar  and  the  Kaiser 

In  personal  conversation  with  the  Tsar 
one  is  struck  immediately  with  the  shrink- 
ing shyness  and  softly  apprehensive,  almost 
feminine,  sweetness  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror. The  contrast  between  the  melan- 
choly and  reflective  Tsar  and  the  exuber- 
antly vital  Kaiser,  bubbling  and  boiling 
with  unexpended  life  power,  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  have  conversed 
with  both,  ft  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Tsar  Nicholas  II  is  destitute  of  strength 
because  his  habitual  outlook  on  life  is 
rather  one  of  Oriental  resignation  than  of 
the    hopefulness  that   might    be  expected 


MaKing  &  Man 

Hurry  the  baby  xs  fait  as  you  can, 
Huriy  him,  worry  him,  make  him  «  man ; 
OS  nith  his  baby  clothes,  get  him  in  pants. 
Feed  him  on  brain  foods  and  make  him  advance ; 
Hustle  him,  won  as  he's  able  to  walk, 
Inro  a  grammar  school,  cram  him  wiih  talk ; 
Fill  his  poor  head  full  of  figures  and  facts. 
Keep  on  ja-aroiog  them  in  till  it  cracks. 

—Frem  a  South  Afrttan  paprr. 

Race 

Children  having  gone  quite  out  of  vogue, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  public  school 
system,  the  corner-stone  of  our  liberties  ? 

The  suggestion  that  everybody  go  back 
and  take  postgraduate  work  in  the  Three 
R's  was  not  seriously  considered ;  all  could 
see  that  mere  palliatives  were  vain. 

There  being  nothing  for  the  school- 
ma'ams  to  do,  their  salaries  were  naturally 
Stopped,  and  soon  they  were  rendered  des- 
perate by  the  lack  of  food  and  stylish 
clothes. 
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"Let  us,"  they  cried,  looking  the  situa- 
tion squarely  in  the  face,  "draw  cuts  to 
sec  which  of  us  gets  married  and  replen- 
ishes the  earth." 

Thus  it  transpired  that  race  suicide 
could  not  possibly  proceed  to  the  point  of 
race  extinction. — Lift. 

From  A  to  Z 

A  wondrou*  thing,  the  alpb«bei, 

A»  doubrleu  you'll  agree, 
No  honejr  from  (he  B  me  get. 

No  water  from  the  C. 
The  J  has  never  built  a  ocm  ; 

No  pod  enfoldi  the  P ; 
And  there  i«  nothing  to  fuggett 

A beyond  the  D. 

No  oyiter  has  the  R  to  lell ; 

No  pupil  has  the  I ; 
No  house  adjoins  the  modest  L ; 

No  question  askt  (he  Y. 
The  X  is  never  croM ;  and  O 

From  debt  is  wholly  free  : 
And  cockney  H  you'd  only  know 

By  its  apostrophe. 
No  type  is  measured  by  the  M  ; 

No  sugar  spoils  the  T  ; 
No  Dutchman  fashions  dykes  to  item 

The  inrush  of  the  Z. 
No  lambkin  tags  behind  (he  U ; 

The  U— no  wool  hai  she ; 
No  Chinaman  up-bnids  the  Q ; 

No  Scottish  tears  sheds  £. 
The  F  is  sharp,  if  not  acute; 

And  A  is  flat,  i('9  true; 
While  G  and  N  with  K  dispute 
rGnu 

The  ownenhip  oi  -<  New 
I  Knew. 
The  S  its  f  counts  as  nought ; 

^llt  VV,  1 


The  Caricaturist's  Art 

No  matter  who  you  are  and  what  you 
look  like,  you  have  one  feature  that  is 
more  strongly  marked  and  distinctive  than 
„_  .^  any  other  feature. 

It's  the  thing  that 
first  attracts  the  eye 
and  by  which  people 
remember  you.  The 
casual,  untrained  ob- 
server may  not  know 
exactly  what  it  is,  but 
he  is  conscious  of  it 
just  the  same.  But 
with   the   man   who 
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has  made  a  study  of  caricature  it  is  different. 
He  quickly  analyzes  your  face  and  finds 
out  what  the  dominating  feature  is.  In 
some  people  it  may  be  the  nose,  in  others 
the  eyes,  in  others  the  chin.  It  never 
is  exactly  the  same  in  different  faces. 

Look  at  President  Roosevelt's  face  for 
an  instant  and  then  close  your  eyes.  You 
will  find  that  the  strongest  impressions 
remaining  are  the  President's  glasses  and 
his  teeth.  Consequently  the  caricaturist 
emphasizes  these  two  points  when  he 
makes  his  caricature. 

The  caricaturist  decides  what  it  is  at  the 
first  sight.  If  he  were  to  wait  he  would 
allow  his  mental  esti- 
mate of  the  subject's  ,. 
character  to  influence 
him.  Often  he  may  . 
grow  to  like  a  person 
so  well  that  the  most  1 
aggressively  prominent  \ 
feature  fades  away  be- 
neath his  fondness. 
He  does  not  see  the 
disagreeable  tilt  of  the 
nose,  or  the  lack  of 
symmetry  of  the 
mouth.  He  has  learned  t 
and  the  facial  imperfections  cease  to  be 
noticed.  Very  often  one  may  know  and 
like  a  person  with  crossed  eyes  so  well 
that  after  a  time  it  never  occurs  to  him 
to  think  that  the  eyes  are  not  strictly 
regular.  For  these  reasons  it  is  the  cari- 
caturist's desire  to  make  his  analysis  at 
first  sight  before  the  subject's  imperfections 
have  been  smoothed  away  by  the  charitable 
hand  of  friendship. 

It  is  always  an  interesting  study  for  those 
who  make  a  practice  of  analyzing  a  face  to 
locate  the  dominant  key  to  the  subject's 
features.  The  analyst  can  look  sharply  at 
the  subject  and  then  close  his  eyes  imme- 
diately, and  in  the  mental  pictiu-e  there 
will     stand     out     one  .^!-.-._ 

strongly-marked  fea- 
ture that  has  struck 
him  most  forcibly.  As 
a  general  thing,  this 
part  that  lingers  in  the 
mental  vision  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of 
the  subject's  face. 

It    has    been   my 
observation    that    the 
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greater  the  aSairs  of 
a  man  the  more 
strongly  marlced  will 
be  his  face.  It  may 
be  that  the  afiairs  in- 
fluence the  face,  or  it 
majr  be  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  strong 
lace  creates  the  big 
affairs.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  sec  few  weak 
faces  in  exalted  stations 
that  have  come  as  the 
result  of  individual  effort.  Some  of  our 
country's  great  men  may  have  faces  that 
seem  weak,  but  an  analysis  will  show  some- 
where the  presence  of  a  strength  of  charac- 
ter that  at  first  escapes  the  casual  observer. 
No  face  is  so  weak  that  it  does  not  have 
Its  distinguishing  mark,  although  often 
that  mark  lies  wholly  in  the  weakness  of 
the  face.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  locate, 
but  it  is  there,  and  one  of  the  professional 
caricaturist's  most  interesting  studies  is  the 
location  of  this  one  thing  that  makes  a  face 
individual.  Many 
t^''~^\  people  object  to  carica- 

JyA'^'*'^^  •  "^  tures  because  the  cari- 
caturist is  obliged  to 
accentuate  the  promi- 
nent features,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that 
this  prominent  feature 
is  the  one  about  which 
the  subject  is  most 
sensitive.  Yet  left  out, 
"^*  or  modified,  the   cari- 

cature at  once  loses 
its  strength.  — /(.An  T.  McCutcheon  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


V 


'^IV^' 


Graft  in  the  Good  Old  Days 

An  American  writer,  Mr,  Porritt,  has 
published  an  admirable  study  of  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons  in  its  unreformed 
days.  The  volume  gives  many  interesting 
glimpses  into  bygone  political  methods. 

Bribery  seems  to  have  begun  with  can- 
didates who  offered  to  take  less  than  the 
statutory  wage  of  four  shillings  a  day  for 
every  knight  of  the  shire  and  two  shillings 
for  every  burgess  or  citizen.  In  1472  Ips- 
wich sent  a  man  to  parliament  who  cove- 
nanted to  take  five  shillings  a  week,  while 
Rochester,    in    the    reign   of    Henry    IV, 


made  an  agreement  with  a  non-resident  or 
"  foreigner,"  as  he  was  called,  that  if  he 
would  serve  them  without  wage  he  ihould 
be  made  a  freeman  of  the  borough,  and 
thus  become  eligible.  The  first  downright 
corrupt  practitioner  known  to  Mr.  Porritt 
was  one  Thomas  Rede,  who  in  164O  was 
minded,  as  many  have  been  since  hii  day, 
to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Hastings.  Rede's  election  addreGl  con- 
sisted in  a  promise,  if  returned,  to  give  to 
the  poor  of  Hastings  twenty  pounds  down, 
and  ten  pounds  a  year  during  his  life, 
besides  two  barrels  of  gunpowder  yearly 
for  exercising  the  youths.  Thomas  Rede 
sat  for  Hastings  in  two  parliaments.  Thii 
history  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  a  horri<l 
history;  but  every  candidate  who  sub- 
scribes to  cricket  and  football  clubs,  and 
to  churches  or  to  chapels,  in  "his  constit- 
uency," must  feel  interested  in  reading  of 
the  early  establishment  of  a  tradition  he 
still  does  his  best  to  maintain. 

On  the  subject  of  election  expeniet 
Mr.  Porritt  says : 

"The  code  saddling  ofKcial  costs  at 
parhamentary  elections  on  candidates,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  slowly  laid 
between  1712  and  1832,  has  a  much  lesl 
interesting  history  than  the  qualification 
acts.  But  this  code,  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  is  of  great  significance.  It 
was  developed  from  the  eagerness  of  men 
to  be  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  from 
the  willingness  to  gratify  all  who  could  in 
any  way  help  them  to  reach  that  goal. 
Along  with  the'  custom,  now  of  three 
centuries'  standing,  that  members  of  the 
House  shall  not  be  paid — a  custom  still 
unsupported  by  a  single  enactment,  and 
equally  due  to  the  eagerness  of  men  to  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons — this 
code  has  survived  all  the  constitutional 
changes  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Until  1 7 12  there  was  no  statute  authoriz- 
ing a  returning  officer  to  charge  a  penny  for 
the  cost  of  an  election,  but  then  there  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  obligation  upon 
him  to  erect  hustings  or  booths,  or  to 
appoint  poll  clerks.  With  the  advent  of 
rich  men  anxious  to  get  in,  and  of  ambi- 
tious men  anxious  to  get  on,  the  returning 
officer  began  to  scent  spoil  and  to  heap  on 
fees.  This  has  made  parliamentary  life  « 
rich  man's  luxury  or  an  adventurer's 
gamble. — 4u.J(T«hmn  Rtviem  ef  Reviews. 
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THE,  TWO  FACIFICS 

by  Harold  Bolce 

in- IF  JAPAN  SHOULD  WIN 


The  war  in  the  Far  East  may  yet  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  conflict  in  history. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  leeling  that  Japan 
is  lighting  the  battle  of  civilization.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that,  while  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  Orient  is  toward  the  west,  the 
star  of  empire  has  ceased  to  light  the  path 
of  the  Aryan  and  is  now  illumining  the 
march  of  the  yellow  man.  For  the  first 
time  the  advance  of  awakened  thought 
and  ambition  toward  the  west  is  being 
conducted  by  a  people  who  form  no  part 
of  the  phalanx  of  races  that  has  carried 
civilization  around  the  earth. 

The  Pilgrims  took  Aryan  blood  and 
vigor  and  Aryan  ideals  across  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  name  of  civilization  their  sons  took 
possession  of  the  American  continent. 
Halt  a  century  ago  an  Aryan  commodore 
crossed  the  Pacific  and  quickened  a  new 
race  of  men  into  being.  Since  then  the 
Aryan  advance  has  occupied  a  few  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  whom  Perry  quickened  into  magical 
life    have    built    themselves    an    empire. 


modern  at  least  in  its  outward  activities 
and  ambitions ;  and  it  is  that  race,  and  not 
the  descendants  of  the  races  that  have 
hitheno  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  and 
conquest  and  civilized  development  of  new 
domain,  that  has  planted  the  standards  on 
the  continent  of  Asia. 

Is  this  the  beginning  of  a  new  migration 
around  the  world  F  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
is,  and  that  it  cannot  be  restrained,  even 
if  such  suppression  were  desirable,  and  that 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  Anglo-American 
enterprise  to  merge  Western  moral,  com- 
mercial, and  political  ideals  with  the  new 
movement  of  mankind. 

Would  either  Americans  or  Britons  be 
content  to  see  the  great  Aryan  impulse 
pause  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  while 
Mongolians  pressed  forward  from  the  East 
with  a  new  gospel  of  civilization  ? 

Throughout  the  Orient  the  intelligent 
comment  is  that,  whatever  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  conflict  with  Russia, 
Japan's  future  is  assured.  The  very  fact 
that  it  had  the  resolution  a:   '  '    ~ 
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to  war  with  a  great  European  power  has  Japan  was  destined  as  a  nation  to  get  the 
added  immeasurably  to  the  prestige  of  supreme  benefit  out  of  the  Oriental 
Japan.     Even  those  who  foresee  a  Yellow      awakening. 

Peril  do  not  believe  that  it  would  contribute  A  question  which  is  uppermost  in   the 

to  the  welfare  of  the  world  to  have  it  minds  of  all  is:  What  part  will  the 
checkmated  by  the  advance  of  the  Slav.  United  States  play  in  the  final  settlement 
China's  four  hundred  millions  cannot  be  of  the  Far-Eastern  struggle  ?  With  the 
eliminated  from  the  problem  of  the  world  conclusion  of  the  struggle  and  the  probable 
by  any  decrees  of  state.  Triumphant  new  demarkation  of  national  boundaries 
Japan  would  exercise  the  influence  of  a  and  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia,  there 
pagan  god  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Tri-  will  be  a  rearrangement  of  commercial 
umphant  Russia  would  overawe  the  earth,  relations  of  supreme  importance  to  all  the 
Whatever  the  result  may  be  of  the  Powers.  No  country  can  aflord  to  be  absent 
present  war,  a  large  part  of  the  commercial  from  the  great  convention  which,  it  is 
world  is  convinced  that  it  is  to  mark  the  believed,  must  ultimately  be  convoked  to 
beginning  of  the  emergence  of  the  Mon-  solve  new  international  trade  issues  created 
golian  people,  and  that  their  advent  into      by  the  war. 

the  arena  of  nations  will  compel  a  readjust-  For    the    very     reason     that     hitherto 

ment  of  the  political  and  industrial  affairs  America  has  made  no  el!ort  to  secure 
of  mankind.  Every  steamer  to  the  Orient  footing  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  its  decis- 
carries  adventurous  and  astute  pioneers  of  ions  would  carry  great  weight  in  a  con- 
trade.  American  railway  magnates 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
grantors  of  concessions  are  now 
registered  in  the  hotels  of  the  Far 
East.  A  month  ago  an  American 
mining  engineer  of  the  highest 
attainments  arrived  in  China  on  a 
secret  mission  for  an  association 
of  big  syndicates.  He  has  a  StafI 
with  him  and,  while  not  free  to 
divulge  the  scope  of  his  operations, 
confesses  his  belief  that  within 
ten  years  capital  in  all  the  centres 
of  America  and  Europe  will  be 
involved  in  the  mineral  exploitation 
of  Eastern  Asia.  The  advance 
guard  of  commercial  leaders  jour- 
neying tothe  Orient  includes  some 
of  the  shrewdest  men  in  business 
life.  Some  American  houses  have 
sent  their  managers,  and  even 
members  of  the  firm  itself.  "At 
the  conclusion  of  this  war,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  "it  is  my  belief 
that  China  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  tremendous  business  develop- 
ment." He  added  that  while, 
in  his  judgment,  that  country 
would  afford  unprecedented  op- 
portunity for  individual  enterprise,      READING  WAR  BULLETINS,  YOKOHAJ^qqqI^ 
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clave  of  nations.  As  the  trade  operations 
of  a  hemisphere  would  be  Involved,  the 
council  would  be  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous ever  assembled  by  the  Powers.  It 
would  mark  the  turn  of  a  tide  in  the 
commercial  affairs  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  American  residents  in  Asia 
that  our  ship  of  state  wilt  experience  the 
good  fortune  to  take  voyage  toward  the 
Orient  at  the  critical    moment. 

Although  England,  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  now  Japan,  through  covenant 
with  Korea,  arc  established  on  the  main- 
land of  Asia,  none  of  them  has  more  at 
stake  than  America  in  the  upheaval  of  the 
Eastern  continent.  America  alone  possesses 
the  power  of  introducing  a  pacific  element 
into  the  desperate  discord  of  nations  in 
the  Orient.  The  rise  or  fall  of  Eastern 
belligerents  will  not  end  the  battle  of 
races.  Many  possible  solutions  of  the 
territorial  conflict  in  the  East  are  submit- 
ted by  statesmen,  but  none  of  them  which 


omits  America's  participation  gives  assur- 
ance of  a  lasting  peace. 

No  preoccupation  over  internal  fortunes, 
however  vast  and  promising  they  may  be, 
should  divert  America  from  the  opening 
opportunity  in  the  Asiatic  end  of  our 
Pacific  destiny. 

As  every  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  is  a  statistician  ready  with 
optimistic  columns  of  commercial  futuri- 
ties with  the  Orient,  so  every  intelligent 
resident  of  the  Far  East  is  a  prophet — with 
this  diflerence,  that  the  swirling  confusion 
of  empires  in  his  larger  horizon  frequently 
imparts  a  saturnine  element  to  his  predic- 
tions. Correspondents  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  are  following  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  While  awaiting 
Japanese  permission  to  go  to  the  front 
they  packed  the  hotels  of  Tokio.  Like 
old  residents  of  the  Orient  they,  too,  daily 
settled  the  destinies  of  nations. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in^the^R*.-. 
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East?"  asked  John  Fowler,  American 
consul  at  Chefoo. 

"Just  a  week,"  was  the  reply. 

"You  know  more  about  it  now," 
observed  the  consul,  "than  you  ever  will 
again,  even  if  you  remain  eighteen  years,  as 
I  have.  The  East  is  too  big,  too 
momentous,  to  be  grasped  by  any  mind." 

If  the  world  had  annexed  another  planet 
with  unheard  of  resources  and  peopled  by 
millions  of  strange  inhabitants  possessed  of 
unfathomed  potentialities,  and  if  all  the 
nations  of  our  own  earth  were  contending 
for  commercial  advantage  in  this  new  ter- 
restrial wonderland,  the  effect  upon  the 
imagination  of  mankind  would  be  akin  to 
the  impression  made  by  the  awakening  of 
China  upon  the  minds  of  Europeans  and 
Americans  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Far  East.  One  must  come  within  sound 
of  the  roar  of  the  Oriental  maelstrom  to 
realize  its  elemental  strength. 

With  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Japan 
the  shadow  of  the  Yellow  Peril  has  dark- 


ened Europe.  The  press  of  Japan  is 
illumined  with  eloquent  condemnation  of 
French  and  German  papers,  the  contention 
being  that  Gaul  and  Teuton  are  spreading 
the  alarm  in  regard  to  the  yellow  race  in 
order  to  give  moral  support  and  financial 
backing  to  European  conquest  of  Asia. 
Even  before  Ji^pan  went  to  war  against 
Russia,  many  diplomats  and  commercial 
leaders  of  America  and  Great  Britain  in 
the  Orient  insisted  that  the  conflict  in  the 
Far  East  could  never  be  settled  right  until 
it  was  settled  by  a  commercial  federation 
of  the  leading  nations.  That  the  perma- 
nent peace  of  the  world  would  descend 
like  a  benediction  upon  either  Japanese  or 
Muscovite  victory  was  regarded  by  many 
as  too  chimerical  to  be  seriously  considered. 
An  annihilation  of  Russian  squadrons,  the 
capture  of  Russia's  Pacific  ports,  and  even 
the  repulse  of  Cossack  legions  from  Man- 
churia were  not  regarded  by  Anglo-Saxons 
in  the  Far  East  as  likely  to  make  for  the 
political  tranquility  and  commercial  devel- 
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opmenc  of  Asia.  For  two  centuries  Russia 
has  planned  its  progress  to  the  Pacific.  It 
was  unbelievable  that  it  could  be  driven 
from  its  trans-continental  holdings  by  the 
Lilliputian  empire  of  Japan,  Beaten  back 
beyond  the  Amur  imperial  Russia  would 
re-emetge  to  rebuild  its  highways  to  the 
sea.  What  Mongolian  wall  could  be 
erected  high  enough  along  the  boundaries 
of  China  to  retard  the  Slav  migration 
pushed  steadily  forward  by  the  imperial 
decrees  of  St.  Petersburg  ? 

For  Japan  to  maintain  such  a  barrier 
would  mean  a  vast  Japanese  army  patrol- 
ling forever  the  north  and  west  frontier  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Those  who  foresee 
a  yellow  conquest  say  that  such  an  array 
of  Japanese  forces  would  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  China  if  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Oriental  problem  were  delegated  by 
the  Powers  to  Japan  alone  ;  and  a  militant 
Japan,  camped  along  the  confines  of  the 
Celestial  Kingdom,  would  argue  an  Asiatic 
dominion  of  formidable  menace  to  the 
peace  and  unrestricted  commerce  of  the 
world.  Treaties,  unless  they  bore  the 
imprint  of  powers  greater  than  Japan, 
would  not  hold  the  Russians  back. 

Thus  it  was  plain  to  those  in  the  Far 
East  that  if  Japan,  unsupported,  should 
force  Russia  from  the  Pacific,  that  triumph 
of  arms  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
sullen  conflict  that  might  not  be  settled 
for  centuries.  It  likewise  seemed  obvious 
to  those  who  watched  from  Asiatic  van- 
tage ground  the  initiation  of  this  war  that 
thenations^ould  not  permit  the  indefinite 
prolongation  of  a  struggle  which,  because 
of  Russia's  vast  continental  intrenchment, 
would  mean  the  unending  demoralization 
of  the  world's  trade.  The  Powers  could 
not  aflord  to  let  Japan  dominate  China, 
and  if  the  Sunrise  KingJom  insisted  on 
such  control  without  the  consent  of 
nations,  the  rest  of  civilized  mankind  in 
both  hemispheres  would  rise  against  the 
long-predicted  Yellow  Peril, 

This  belief  was  prompted  in  many  in- 
stances by  no  animus  against  Japan.  On 
the  contrary,  that  country's  intrepidity 
awakened    the    admiration    even    of    the 
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prophets  who  believed  they  could  see  in 
Japanese  triumph  an  interminable  disturb- 
ance of  the  aflairs  of  Asia  and,  through 
that,  the  retardation  of  the  commerce  of  all 
the  great  nations.  With  Russia  retreated 
tt>  Irkutsk  and  Lake  Baikal,  and  a  Jap- 
anese strategic  occupation  and  industrial 
development  of  intervening  Manchuria 
and  Korea,  a  sort  of  peace  might  tempo- 
rarily prevail.  Out  of  such  counterfeit  of 
international  truce  the  Yellow  Peril  would 
arise  again  to  fill  the  fear  of  the  world. 

Disguised  as  it  is  by  euphemistic  legisla- 
tion the  western  world  actually  feels  deeply 
the  menace  of  Asia's  yellow  millions. 
Even  in  America,  the  home  of  almost 
scornful  virility  and  independence,  a  great 
Chinese  wall  has  been  built  along  every 
mile  of  our  border.  Legislation  patrolling 
that  rampart  resorts  to  minute  and,  from 
the  Oriental  standpoint,  undignified  expe- 
dients to  deport  the  few  Mongolians  who 
venture  to  enter  the  gates.  The  testi- 
mony of  capital  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pasig  River  is  that  Chinamen  are  needed. 
The  yellow  man  is  diligent  in  business  and 
sober  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  he 
does  not  fail  to  turn  up  with  pagan  punc- 
tuality for  the  duties  of  the  following  day. 
He  sticks  to  the  job.  He  lives  up  to  his 
contract. 

"I  employ  three  agents,"  said  a  big 
contractor  traveling  toward  the  Pacific 
coast.  "  1  keep  one  in  Duluth,  one  in 
St.  Paul,  and  the  third  in  Seattle.  We 
need  on  an  average  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  although  we  pay  good  wages, 
our  constant  great  difficulty  is  to  get  com- 
petent and  sober  gangs  who  will  stay  with 
the  work.  It  would  mean  a  wonderful 
stride  in  Western  development  if  we  could 
import    contract    labor {'ff^tf^^^i^a,    but 
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the  mere  mention  of  such  a  necessity 
would  bring  down  upon  us  the  weight  of 
federated  unions." 

"  I  do  not  fear  the  Yellow  Peril,"  said 
another  employer,  a  timber  king  of  Puget 
Sound.  "  A  Mongolian  invasion  of  Amer- 
ica would  not  crowd  us  out.  It  would 
crowd  us  up.  The  Anglo-Saxon  will,  at 
least  for  the  next  thousand  years,  be  able 
to  buy  or  boss  the  hordes  of  Asia.  The 
more  labor  there  is  about  him,  the  more 
factors  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  able  to  manipu- 
late, and  his  activities  expand  with  the 
multiplication  of  available  hands.  The 
intelligent  American  laborer,  if  he  kept 
sober,  would  not  have  to  compete  with 
the  millions  from  Asia.  In  the  increase 
of  industries  the  white  man  would  take  his 
proper  place  as  the  directing  head  of  crews 
of  Chinamen.  A  vast  influx  of  Mongolian 
workingmen  would  solve  the  problem  of 
labor  and  capital." 

That  is  one  point  of  view.  The  very 
fact  that  a  Mongolian  immigration  into 
America  would  solve  the  labor  problem  by 
annihilating  unionism  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient   menace   to   arouse   the   alert    and 


unanimous  opposition  of  the 
federated  trades.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  organizations 
has  prevailed  at  Washington, 
and  it  has  been  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  force 
upon  inept,  indifferent,  stoi- 
cal, somnolent  China,  treaties 
that  have  made  her  citizens 
pariahs  in  a  land  dedicated 
to  freedom. 

In  the  arguments  against 
the  Chinaman  per  st  there  is 
little   to   commend  itself  to 
impartial     judgment.      Ap- 
praiscd      by     standards      of 
sobriety,  industry,  and  com- 
mercial rectitude,  the  average 
Chinaman  takes  high  rank  in 
the    general    community   of 
race!.     In  Asia  the  Chinese 
merchant  and  banker  enjoy 
the    exceptional    confidence 
of  foreign  residents.     When 
you   pay   your  bill   in   the   leading   hotel 
of    Yokohoma   you  pay  it  to  a  Chinese 
cashier.      A  proprietor  desirous  of    giving 
thorough    satisfaction    to    his    guests    has 
their    accounts    rendered    by    a    Chinese 
clerk.       No    one    questions    a    Celestial's 
mathematics  or   his  punctilious   honesty. 
When  you  present  your   letter   of  credit 
in    the    leading     banks    of    Yokohoma, 
managed  by  Japanese  or  Europeans,  you 
discover  that   the  teller  who   counts  the 
money  handed  out  is  a  Chinaman.     Not 
only  is  the  Chinaman  reliable,  but  he  is 
remarkably  adept  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  finance. 

All  of  this  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  Let  some  virile, 
modern  power  direct  China's  political  des- 
tinies, and  it  will  rapidly  become  a  great 
commercial  nation.  Many  of  the  former 
treaties,  forced  upon  China  during  the 
long  period  of  its  stoic  unconcern,  would 
have  to  be  revised.  What  China  has 
lacked  is  a  strong  centralizing  government, 
capable  of  managing  tts  innumerable 
masses.     Railways  and  telegraphs  with  a    i  _, 
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modern  cabinet  at  Peking,  may  accomplish 
wonders  in  that  ancient  empire.  Should 
either  Japan  or  Russia  emerge  as  the  dom- 
inant power  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
China,  and  in  that  role  succeed  in  re-creat- 
ing the  celestial  kingdom,  would  America 
be  able  to  maintain  its  exclusive  wall  ? 

America  has  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
Japan  as  it  has  with  China.  In  California, 
for  example,  where  State  contracts  cannot 
be  awarded  to  Mongolians,  the  courts 
have  decided  that  a  Japanese  is  not  of 
that  race,  thus  settling  a  question  which 
has  puzzled  the  profoundest  ethnologists. 
Nationally,  in  America,  the  Japanese  is 
welcome  while  the  Chinese  is  proscribed. 
The  Japanese  fleet  of  men-of-war  has 
backed  up  the  international  status  of  the 
citizen  of  Japan.  With  that  fleet  pledged 
to  the  exploitation  of  China,  citizenship  in 
that  empire  would  assume  a  new  meaning. 

Would  that  readjustment,  carrying  with 
it  inevitable  demands  of  a  new  interna- 


tional covenant,  constitute  a  menace  to 
the  industrial  life  of  the  United  States? 
The  cited  opinions  of  the  contractor  and 
timber  magnate  are  not  like  those  famil- 
iarly heard  in  those  American  sections 
where  the  Chinaman  has  made  his  pres- 
ence felt.  It  is  true  that  the  intelligence, 
frugality,  temperance,  trustworthiness, 
fidelity,  and  perseverance  of  the  Chinaman 
are  conceded,  even  by  many  of  his  most 
uncompromising  enemies.  There  are, 
however,  manifold  arguments  against  him, 
but  the  same  arguments  apply  to  other 
races  whose  thousands  pass  with  little 
hindrance  through  American  ports.  Back 
of  the  racial  antipathy,  and  deeper  than 
the  most  adroit  indictment,  is  the  appre- 
hension, conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the 
possible  pressure  of  the  incredible  millions 
of  the  Mongolian  people.  Had  the  Chi- 
nese numbered  but  a  few  millions  no 
exclusion  law  would  have  been  framed 
against  them.      In  the  committee-rooms 
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of  all  an ti- Asiatic  legislation  stalks  the 
phantom  of  the  Yellow  Peril. 

That  sentiment  may  not  be  voiced  but 
it  is  none  the  less  the  premonitory  impulse 
directing  the  one-sided  treaties  between 
Washington  and  Peking.  Standing  alone, 
China  was  regarded  as  a  teeming,  over- 
whelming, multiplying  menace  to  American 
labor.  With  a  triumphant  Japan  wielding 
a  diplomatic  hand  in  China's  treaty  stipu- 
lations, the  former  fear  of  the  Celestial 
menace  would  increase  greatly. 

A  new  phase  of  the  Yellow  Peril  argu- 
ment is  furnished  by  American  firms  in  the 
shipping  business  in  the  treaty  ports  of  Japan. 
"Just  as  we  have  had  to  retreat  before  the 
Russian  advance,"  said  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  largest  American  establish- 
ments in  the  Orient,  "so  our  branch 
offices  are  slowly  but  surely  being  forced 
out  by  the  Japanese,  aided,  we  fear,  by 
favoritism  in  high  places.     As  is  known  by 


all  shippers,  we  have  to  depend  largely  on 
Japanese  vessels  both  in  importing  from 
America  and  in  consigning  cargoes  home, 
as  there  are  comparatively  few  American 
ships  in  commission  on  the  Pacific.  Wc 
have  in  Japan  some  Japanese  firms  com- 
peting with  us.  We  are  convinced, 
although  we  cannot  prove  it,  that  these 
establishments  obtain  rebates  from  the 
Japanese  lines  for  all  goods  shipped  both 
ways.  Inasmuch  as  we  make  our  money 
in  commissions,  we  cannot  successfully 
compete  with  firms  enjoying  preferential 
rates  with  steamship  lines.  Of  course,  wc 
have  no  way  of  proving  this,  nor  could  wc 
remedy  the  situation  if  we  could  find  out 
the  facts.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we 
have  had  to  abandon  some  lines  of  trade. 
Nearly  every  American  and  other  foreign 
shipper  will  tell  you  that  the  business 
methods  of  the  people  of  this  empire  give 
abundant  evidence  that  the  whol^  scheme 
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of  operations  is  on  the  principle,  'Japan 
for  the  Japanese.'  The  only  secret  of  our 
ability  to  remain  in  business  at  all  in 
Japanese  ports  is  that  these  people  have 
not  yet,  for  the  most  part,  learned  the 
value  of  integrity  as  a  business  asset.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  Japanese  houses 
cannot  do  a  direct  business  with  American 
firms.  The  average  Japanese  merchant 
considers  it  reputable  cunning  to  give  short 
weight  or  scant  measure.  The  first  one  or 
two  orders  will  be  faithfully  filled,  and 
when  the  confiding  customer  gives  a  big 
list  of  commodities  desired,  he  is  inconti- 
nently victimized.  Such  practices,  as  any 
shipper  will  tell  you,  have  given  to  the 
Japanese  a  questionable  commercial  repu- 
tation in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  As 
I  said,  however,  there  are  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  and  these  legitimate  Japanese 
establishments  are  officered  in  the  main  by 
distinguished  men,  some  of  them  members 
of  the  nobility,  and  all  inheriting  chivalrous 
ideals  of  honor.     Gradually,  of  course,  the 

hundreds  of  smaller  shippers  will  learn  the 

secret  of  how  to  succeed   honestly,  and 

once  having  established  a  reputation   for 

reliability  in   the  delivery  of  orders,  they 

will  deal    directly  with    im- 
porters  abroad.      Then   all       , 

American  and  other  foreign 

interests    in    Japan    will    be 

forced  out  of  business." 
As    this     sentiment     was 

reiterated    by  many    of    the 

very  highest  foreign  residents 

in    Japan,    the    subject  was 

taken    up    with    a  Japanese 

manufacturer   and   exporter 

at    Osaka.     His  travel    and 

general   education   made   it 

possible  to  submit  the  delicate 

topic  to  him  without  giving 

offense. 

"  There  is  much  in  what 

you  foreigners  say  in  regard 

to  the  unreliability  of  the  Jap- 
anese," he  replied,     "The 

foreigner,    however,   usually 

fails  to  realize  that  it  was  but 

a  few  years  ago  that  mer-       A  TEMPLE 


chants  in  Japan  were  regarded  as  the  lowest 
possible  class.  The  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant day-laborer  was  their  superior.  So  desig- 
nated, the  merchant  naturally  developed  a 
code  of  questionable  ethics.  The  educated 
Japanese  dealer  today  is  trying  hard  to  lift 
all  business  out  of  this  quagmire.  It  takes 
time  to  work  a  reform  of  this  sweeping 
character." 

Every  piece  or  package  of  Japanese  goods 
purchased  for  export  has  to  be  critically 
examined  by  foreign  firms  before  shipment 
out  of  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Japanese 
paper,  for  example,  not  every  ream  but 
every  separate  sheet  has  to  be  inspected. 
Inasmuch  as  labor  is  very  cheap,  girls  being 
employed  for  the  work  at  an  average  wage 
of  sixteen  sen  (eight  cents)  a  day,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  on  business,  handicapped 
as  it  is  by  the  ordinary  manufacturer's 
inability  to  regard  honesty  as  a  necessary 
part  of  a  stock  in  trade.  The  average 
Japanese  merchant,  his  critics  insist,  shares 
with  the  rickshaw  servitor  the  idea  that  he 
must  get  all  he  can  out  of  the  man  of  the 
hour,  as  he  may  never  have  the  chance 
again.  The  favorite  temples  of  Japan  are 
dedicated  to  the  fox  I 
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The  part  these  traits  arc  to  play  in  the 
future  of  Asia  is  gravely  pondered  by 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Orient  who  predict 
a  future  Mongolian  menace  to  occidental 
interests.  They  believe  that,  unless  some 
powerful  check  is  invoked,  the  migration 
that  has  started  with  the  advent  of  Japan- 
ese troops  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  history,  and  destined  to  make  its 
influence  felt  around  the  world.  Believing 
that  nothing  can  prevent  the  expansion  of 
Japan,  these  observers  set  forth  that  while 
the  Japanese  mind  stands  for  poetry  and 
color  and  refined  philosophy,  there  is  an 
element  of  adroit  evasiveness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  that  would  make  a 
Japanese  domination  of  Asia  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  civilized  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  even  if  such  domination  did  not 
prepare  for  a  future  Mongolian  invasion 
of  Europe. 

These  critics,  while  admiring  all  that  is 
picturesque  both  in  the  people  and  the  art  of 
Japan,  cite  numerous  other  circumstances 
to  show  that  Japanese  standards  of  busi- 
ness are  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  American  trade.  Among  these  acts  is 
one  which  an  American  consul  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  the  wholesale  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  citizens  in  Japan 
of  American  trade-marks.  Enterprising 
American  manufacturers  have  for  several 
years  been  building  up  a  trade  in  Japan. 
Bicycles,  typewriters,  safes,  engines,  tele- 
phones, watches,  guns,  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  hundreds  of  other  articles  were 
being  introduced.  But  now  a  snag  has 
been  encountered  which  nullifies  much  of 
the  pioneer  commercial  activities  of  Amer- 
ican shippers  and  manufacturers.  The 
Japanese,  being  incomparably  clever  in 
imitation,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  same  kind  of  goods.  So  long  as  they 
confined  themselves  to  competition  it  was 
simply  a  contest  in  price  and  workman- 
ship. But  the  Japanese  have  not  slopped 
there.  They  have  secured  in  the  patent 
office  at  Tokio  registration  for  themselves 
of   the   actual   trade-marks   of   American 


and  other  foreign  articles,  and  are  now 
manufacturing  these  goods  in  Japan,  name 
and  all. 

Furthermore,  they  have  gone  into  the 
courts  and  obtained  judgment  for  damages 
from  American  firms  for  selling  American 
commodities  bearing  Japanese  trade-marksl 
In  other  words,  they  have  stolen  the  good 
name  of  American  articles  and  are  now 
invoking  Japanese  law  to  prosecute  the 
victim.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  repu- 
table dealers  who  have  suffered  from  this 
Asiatic  outrage  upon  commerce  foresee  in 
the  Japanese  advance  a  possible  menace  to 
the  trade  expansion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  American  dealer,  who  was  in  addi- 
tion the  actual  inventor  of  the  article  he 
handled,  succeeded  in  building  up  a  trade 
in  Japan.  After  he  had  advertised  his 
commodity  extensively,  a  citizen  of  Japan 
registered  the  trade-mark  in  Tokio.  A  few 
days  later  papers  were  served  upon  the 
American  in  a  suit  for  damages  for  infringe- 
ment upon  a  trade-mark  controlled  by  a 
Japanese. 

"There  is  some  mistake,"  said  the 
American.  "  I  have  infringed  no  man's 
right.  These  are  my  goods.  I  invented 
the  article,  and  I  designed  the  trade-mark 
myself,  and  coined  the  name." 

He  was  finally  made  to  understand  that 
invention  of  the  article,  creation  of  the 
trade  mark,  and  ownership  of  the  goods 
were  minor  details.  The  Japanese  com- 
plainant who  owned  no  goods,  who  had 
invented  nothing,  and  had  designed  no 
trade  name  or  mark,  had  been  sufficiently 
alert  to  register  the  trade-mark,  and  was 
therefore  entitled  to  the  business.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  inventor  to  do  but  to 
retire  from  the  field,  which  he  promptly 
ditt,  leaving  his  invention  and  the  field  his 
advertising  and  enterprise  had  opened  to 
the  commercial  brigand  who  had  a  working 
knowledge  of  Asiatic  law. 

The  trade-marks  appropriated  by  Japan 
include  commercial  names  and  designa- 
tions recognized  in  all  the  marts  of  the 
world.  American  firms  will  now  be  com- 
pelled in  Japan  to  change  the  name  of 
their  own  goods,  while  Japanese  manufac-, 
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turers  will  reap  the  rewards  of  American 
advertising  in  the  Orient.  In  the  future 
foreign  firms  will  protect  themselves  in 
regard  to  new  commodities  by  authorizing 
someone  in  Japan  to  secure  registration  of 
trade-marks  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  A 
trade  in  the  empire  has  been  very! 
hampered. 

"Moreover,"  said  an  American  importer 
in  Japan,  "we  may  be  sure  that  Oriental 
adroitness  will  find  additional  ways  of  beat- 


msly 


devote  half  as  much  time  to  the  commer- 
cial centres  of  Japan  as  he  does  to  gazing 
at  scone  and  wooden  gods  in  temple 
grounds  will  hear  anti-Japancsc  comment 
far  less  indirect  and  far  less  printable  than 
the  observation  quoted. 

I  submitted  the  trade-mark  grievance  to 
American  and  native  officials  in  Japan. 
They  both,  in  answer  to  the  complaint, 
said  that  the  Japanese  law  was  plain  and 
just.  It  recognized  any  man's  right  to 
file   application   for   the  registration.     It 
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ing  us.  The  Yankee  is  shrewd  enough, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  go  to  sleep  while 
transacting  business  with  him.  But  should 
he  catch  you  napping,  he  will  not  pick 
your  pocket ;  or  if  he  did  go  so  far  as 
that,  at  least  his  nation  would  not  uphold 
him,  not  to  speak  of  lending  him  the 
machinery  of  the  law  to  prosecute  the 
man  he  robbed." 

That  is  a  scathing  judgment  to  apply  to 
a  people  just  now  evoking  the  admiration 
of   nations.      But   any  traveler  who  will 


was  not  a  part  of  the  government's  duty 
to  inquire  into  whether  the  applicant 
owned  or  controlled  the  article  for  whose 
trade  name  he  sought  protection.  The 
American  firms  could  have  registered  their 
trade-marks.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
know  the  law  on  the  subject  was,  of 
course,  unfortunate  for  their  interests,  but 
that  is  not  Japan's  fault.  In  that  country, 
as  in  America,  the  citizen  or  foreigner 
doing  business  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law.     His  ignorance  of  its  provisions  is  his 
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own  loss.  The  government  of  Japan 
realized  that  some  of  the  citizens  had 
craftily  taken  possession  of  American 
activities  by  securing  registration  of  Amer- 
ican trade-marlcs,  but  as  these  applicants 
had  in  no  wise  violated  the  law,  but  had, 
in  fact,  alone  complied  with  its  provisions, 
the  only  thing  the  government  could  do 
was  to  recognize  them. 

That  it  was  a  conspiracy  against  for- 
eigners was  denied.  An  American  official 
cited  a  suit  brought  in  the  Japanese  courts 
by  an  Englishman  who  controls  a  mineral 
spring  in  Japan.  The  trade  name  of  his 
goods  means  "sparkling  water."  An 
enterprising  Japanese,  owning  a  similar 
spring,  appropriated  the  title,  prefixing  to 
it  the  name  of  his  locality.  His  conten- 
tion in  court  was  that  the  term  "sparkling 
water "  was  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
exclude  other  men  from  employing  it.  But 
as  the  Englishman  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  get  the  word  registered,  the  Japa- 
nese had  to  pay  damages  and  change  the 
name  of  his  article  of  trade. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  charge  of 
dissimulation  can  be  brought  successfully 
against  the  courts  and  government  of 
Japan,"  said  an  American  consul  in  the 
Orient.  "  Although  I  am  not  stationed  in 
that  country  I  have  had  many  dealings 
with  Japan.  Japan  is  as  honest  as  China 
is  corrupt;  but  while  the  merchant  of 
China  is  absolutely  to  be  trusted,  the  mer- 
chant of  Japan  is  the  embodiment  of  guile. 
It  is  a  curious  contrast  of  conditions  and 

"Of  course,"  said  a  prominent  Amer- 
ican in  Japan,  "we  do  not  accuse  the 
Japanese  government  of  connivance  in 
such  matters.  True,  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  against  foreigners  in  Japan,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  would  prejudice 
the  courts.  Imaginative  though  the  Ori- 
ental is,  he  is  an  unillumined  literaiist  in 
interpretations  of  law.  The  man  who 
holds  and  owns  the  original  package  has 
no  standing  in  Japan  with  the  man  who 
canshowthat  he  has  secured  the  red  tape. 
The  goods  are  turned  over  to  him." 

"With   such   business    standards,"   he 


added,  "Japan  is  not  yet  entitled  to  under- 
take the  modernization  of  Asia.  In  the 
probability  that  Japan  will  gain  the  power 
to  demoralize  the  growing  commerce  of 
this  awakening  continent  in  the  East,  lies, 
I  beheve,  the  grave  significance  of  the 
Yellow  Peril." 

Japanese  influence  is  already  great  in 
China,  due  not  only  to  the  presence,  in 
large  numbers,  of  Japanese  teachers  in 
Chinese  schools  and  colleges,  but  also  to 
the  far-reaching  Japanese  secret-service 
established  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 
Those  Japanese  who  have  adopted  Chinese 
clothes,  who  wear  cues  and  speak  the 
Chinese  language,  and  are  regarded  even 
by  the  people  of  China  as  their  country- 
men, are  doing  a  great  deal  to  spread 
Japanese  political  thought  in  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

Russia  may  succeed  in  repelling  the  mil- 
itary advance  of  Japan,  but  probably  the 
Muscovite  power  can  never  rid  China  of 
the  actual  Japanese  dominance,  for  arma- 
ment cannot  reach  the  intellectual  move- 
ment which  has  started  westward  from 
Japan.  This  aggression  of  alert  Japanese 
thought  may,  in  its  action  upon  Chinese 
subtlety  and  far-seeing  commercial  genius, 
produce  mighty  results  in  Asia  superior  to 
any  achievements  that  Russian  dictation 
could  bring  about. 

While  there  are  some  foreign  business 
firms  in  the  Orient  that  predict  disaster  to 
commercewithChinashould  Japan  become 
the  controlling  power  in  the  Far  East,  the 
fact  is  set  forth  by  Japan's  friends  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  China, 
Japan  secured  a  covenant  with  that  empire 
which  was  of  benefit  to  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  world.  This  treaty  of  Shimono- 
seki  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  unre- 
stricted opportunities  for  all  nations  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  Empire  of  China,  that 
distributing  warehouses  may  be  constructed 
and  conducted  without  being  compelled  to 
yield  a  special  tribute,  that  modern  ma- 
chinery may  be  imported,  and  that  at  the 
thirty  treaty  ports  of  China  foreigners 
may  engage  unrestrictedly  in  manufactur- 
ing. "  In  exacting  these  treat}'  provisions," 
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said  a  pro-Japanese  American  in  Yokohama, 
"Japan  placed  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  its  debt.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,"  he  added,  "  that  Japan  is  a 
mercurial  nation,  and  that  what  it  did  in 
1894  is  no  guide  to  what  it  would  do 
tomorrow,  and  still  less  what  it  might 
attempt  a  half  century  hence  when  it  may 
be  the  England  of  the  Orient." 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  world-wide 


increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  the 
array  of  steam  vessels  in  the  harbors  of 
China  due  to  the  falling  off  of  deep-sea 
sailing  crafts.  On  the  contrary,  two  thou- 
sand more  sailing  vessels  found  their  way 
to  the  great  Asiatic  empire  in  1902  than 
ventured  thither  in  1893.  In  the  year 
before  the  war  of  the  Mongol  empires  the 
total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Chinese 
I>orts   was   29,318,811.     In    1902   it  had 


PREPARING  THE  ROAD-BED  FOR  AN  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  IN  TOKIO 


benefits  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
reconcile  the  commercial  double-dealing  of 
the  Japanese,  as  reported  by  the  foreign 
business  firms  transacting  operations  with 
them,  with  the  broad  and  just  stipulations 
exacted  by  the  Japanese  nation  in  its 
dealings  with  China. 

The  year  before  the  Chinese-Japanese 
war,  29,761  steamers  entered  and  cleared 
Chinese  ports.  In  1902  the  number  was 
nearly  double,  being  58,086.    Nor  was  this 


increased  to  53,990,002  tons. 

All  nations,  even  including  non-treaty 
powers,  have  shared  in  this  awakened 
commerce.  Japan,  itself,  has  not  failed  to 
profit  greatly  by  the  opportunities  secured 
through  battle  and  diplomacy.  In  1897  it 
sent  only  653  ships  ladened  with  goods  to 
China.  Five  years  later  it  dispatched  a 
splendid  merchant  fleet  of  nearly  7000 
vessels  to  the  commercial  ports  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

Germany  has  been  equally  alcrt.^  In 
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it  sent  1858  ships  to  China ;  in  1902,  the 
number  was  6046,  while  the  tonnage  had 
increased  frona  one  to  seven  millions.  The 
ships  of  England  in  numbers  and  tonnage, 
and  the  great  cargoes  they  bear  to  and 
from  China,  make  all  the  flotillas  of  other 
nations  seem  Lilliputian  in  comparison. 
Take  all  the  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
of  Germany,  Russia,  Japan,  France,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Australia,  and  America, 


manufacturing  nation,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  our  Chinese  shipping.  Seven 
years  ago  333  American  vessels  entered 
Chinese  ports,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of 
269,780;  while  in  1902  the  number  of 
vessels  floating  the  Stars  and  Stripes  enter- 
ing and  clearing  Chinese  ports  increased  to 
1295  with  atonnage of  499,831.  Compared 
with  the  other  merchant  fleets  in  the 
Chinese  trade — the  Japanese  for  example. 


IN  FRONT  OF  A  YOKOHAMA  GROCERY  SHOP 


and  of  every  other  nation  trading  in  Chinese 
waters,  add  to  this  mighty  squadron  5000 
new  vessels,  and  then  the  whole  commercial 
armada  would  barely  equal  the  formidable 
fleet  of  merchantmen  that  England  sends 
every  year  to  the  harbors  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  1897  over2i,ooovessels  flying 
the  British  flag  entered  the  ports  of  China. 
While  America's  representation  in  the 
converging  of  the  world's  merchantmen 
towards  the  seas  and  bays  of  China  is 
grotesquely  below  its  status  as  the  supreme 


with  more  than  seven  millions,  or  the 
British  with  nearly  twenty-seven  millions 
of  tonnage — the  few  thousand  tons  of 
American  shipping  in  the  commerce  with 
China  are  scarcely  entitled  to  sober  inclusion 
in  the  statistical  returns  of  the  activities  of 
the  Pacific,  It  is  not  mere  patriotic  desire 
to  see  the  American  flag  mingling  with 
the  international  array  of  banners,  floating 
from  topmasts  on  the  Hwang-ho  or  the 
estuary  of  the  Yangtze,  that  calls  attention 
to  the  conspicuous  disparity  between  the 
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magnificent  fleets  of  rival  commercial 
nations  and  the  ghost  of  America's  once 
imposing  merchant  marine.  What  the 
commercial  world  of  the  United  States 
would  urge  upon  Congress  is  not  a  move 
simply  to  add  our  picturesque  national 
individuality  to  the  Pacific,  or  to  splendor 
foreign  harbors  with  meaningless  yards  of 
our tri-colored  bunting.  The  businessmen 
of  America  and  their  representatives  in 
Asia  realize  that  without  American  ships 
American  commerce  cannot  take  its  proper 
place  in  the  intense  and  growing  competi- 
tion for  the  trade  of  the  Pacific.  The 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki  thus  far  has  meant 
more  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
than  it  has  to  the  United  States. 

Prediction  is  of  dubious  value  in  regard 
to  things  Japanese.  The  events  of  their 
national  career  have  taken  place  with  iron- 
ical disregard  for  prophecies  repeatedly 
made.  Kipling  carved  a  deft  inscription 
over  the  fool  "that  tried  to  hustle  the 
East."  And  yet  here  is  the  Orient  display- 
ing an  alertness  and  precision  of  military 
movement  that  gave  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  unprepared  West.  Contradictions  on 
every  hand  confront  the  traveler  in  Japan. 
Known  as  The  Land  of  Lots  of  Time," 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  mass  of  men 
and  women  scrambling  on  their  wooden 
getas  to  catch  an  electric  car,  when  by 
walking  they  could  board  another  car 
immediately  following,  and  bound  for  the 
same  destination.  This  is  conspicuous  at 
Shinagawa,  a  station  a  few  miles  south  of 
Tokio,  By  alighting  from  the  railway  at 
Shinagawa,  and  there  continuing  the  jour- 
ney by  electric  cars  to  the  capital,  through 
passengers  from  Yokohama  save  a  few  sen ; 
and  as  economy  is  a  ruling  Japanese  virtue, 
the  streams  of  humanity  from  the  station 
at  that  town  to  the  suburban  line  are  con- 
stant. The  Japanese  are  fond  of  travel. 
Tokio  street  cars  which  carry  passengers 
seven  miles  for  3  sen  {I'A  cents)  are 
crowded  all  day  long.  Cars  succeed  one 
another  in  virtually  one  long  procession. 
Despite  that  fact  and  the  national  reputa- 
tion for  indifference  to  time,  especially 
among  the  classes  that  form  the  bulk  of 


those  who  change  at  Shinagawa  to  save 
a  few  pennies,  there  is  scarcely  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  making  for  these  cars 
who  does  not  Start  on  a  grotesque  run, 
half  stumble  and  half  gallop,  their  clogs, 
undesigned  for  speed,  making  a  clattering 
chorus  of  noises,  as  if  a  vast  lumber  yard 
had  suddenly  become  endowed  with  life 
and  was  rushing  headlong  to  a  saw  mill. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Japan  is 
civilized,  as  Anglo-Saxons  understand  that 
condition  of  society.  Japan  has  railroads, 
telephones,  electric  cars,  and  other  modern 
accessories.  But  Japan  has  not  been 
modernized  by  the  people.  A  handful  of 
statesmen  dominate  Japan.  The  traveler 
throughout  the  little  empire  would  believe, 
if  he  did  not  have  the  fortune  to  carry 
letters  to  the  few  elect,  that  he  had  arrived 
in  a  whole  nation  of  coolies.  The  very 
fact  that  these  masses,  seemingly  a  thou- 
sand years  behind  the  times,  are  enthusias- 
tically supporting  the  civilized  aggression 
of  their  leaders  makes  Japan's  metamor- 
phosis all  the  more  remarkable. 

Americans  and  Europeans  who  are 
inchned  to  view  with  unconcern  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  Mongolian  mastery  of  the 
East  may  well  reflect  upon  the  myriad 
revelations  disclosed  in  the  evolution  of 
the  complex  Japanese  character.  Out  of 
Christian  markets  Japan  imports  corru- 
gated iron  for  the  roofs  of  its  new  places 
of  worship,  yet  these  are  being  steadfastly 
dedicated  to  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
faith.  The  most  Americanized  Japanese 
takes  off  his  shoes  when  he  returns  home 
and,  like  his  ancestors,  eats  and  sleeps 
on  the  floor.  Leaving  my  shoes  at  the 
threshold,  I  was  received  in  stockinged  feet 
in  the  library  of  one  of  Japan's  most  intel- 
ligent officials.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Europe  and  America. 

'  I  must  apologize  for  an  utter  absence 
of  things  European  in  my  home,"  said  he, 
"and  invite  you  to  have  a  seat  on  the 
floor."  He  explained  that  a  few  of  his 
colleagues  had  one  or  two  rooms  in  their 
houses  equipped  with  chairs  and  tables, 
but  that  it  was  considered  very  bad  form 
in  Japanese  society  to  use  such  furniture 
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except  under  the  compulsion  of  state  occa- 
sions when  foreign  diplomats  were  to  be 
entertained.  Nor  is  this  concession  always 
made  even  in  these  formal  functions.  A 
room  full  of  guests  all  attired  In  conven- 
tional evening  dress,  but  with  nothing  on 
their  feet  save  their  stockings,  and  every- 
body kneeling  or  sitting  on  the  floor,  is  a 
common  spectacle  in  the  high-class  homes 
of  Japan.  In  a  kimono  a  man  does  not 
look  hopelessly  comic  on  the  floor,  but 
sprawl  him  in  a  dress  suit  and  let  him 
flounder  through  a  ceremonious  function, 
with  constant  and  dangerous  strain  on 
suspender  buttons,  and  you  have  the  raw 
material  for  a  poster  picture  grotesquely  in 
keeping  with  Japan's  incongruous  advance. 
"  Would  you  not  prefer  to  sit  up  and 
take  nourishment  like  a  European?"  I 
asked  my  amiable  host. 

Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  but  you  see  I  do 
not  dare.  No  Japanese  dares  do  that. 
That,  from  the  standpoint  of  my  people, 
would  be  considered  loud  and  ostenta- 
tious. We  have  chairs  and  tables  in  our 
public  offices,  but  to  permit  these  things, 
which  to  the  Japanese  mind  symbolize 
inartistic  haste,  to  invade  the  sanctity  of 
our  homes  would  be  regarded  as  a  profana- 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  absurdly 
narrow  view  that  would  criticise  a  people 
for  sitting  and  living  on  the  floor,  or  even 
for  bumping  dignified  and  thoughtful  fore- 
heads on  the  mat  by  way  of  salutation. 
This  Japanese  home-life  prostration,  along 
the  level  of  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  is 
cited  simply  to  illustrate  the  statement 
that  modern  Japan  is  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions. Here  is  a  people  still  asquat  on 
their  rice-straw  mats,  sending  forth  an 
army  in  the  full  panoply  of  modern  war- 
fare, equipped  to  sink  ships  and  slaughter 
regiments  by  the  most  approved  methods 
of  Christian  conquest. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  Tokio  dis- 
avowed all  intention  of  empire  grabbing. 
To  preserve  the  integrity  of  Japan  Russia 
must  be  kept  from  descending  into  Korea, 
and  as  that  country  was  powerless  to  pre- 
serve itself,  Japan  would  send  a  quarter  of 


a  million  of  modern  soldiers  and  an  up-to- 
date  fleet  to  "  fight  the  battle  for  civiliza- 
tion in  the  East."  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  Japan  had  no  large  continental 
ambitions  when  it  went  to  war.  Neither 
had  the  Thirteen  Colonics  when  they 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown. 
The  love  of  land  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
progressive  nations,  and  no  power  has 
advanced  as  rapidly,  or  is  in  such  desperate 
need  of  additional  domain,  as  Japan. 

It  was  understood  at  Tokio  that  it  was 
the  intention,  should  Japan  drive  Russia 
from  Manchuria,  to  restore  that  province 
to  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  then  to  with- 
draw. Should  Russia  return  to  take 
Manchuria,  it  was  predicted  that  the 
European  powers  and  even  America  would 
take  a  hand  in  an  efiective  protest. 

Within  twenty  days  from  the  firing  of 
the  first  Japanese  shell  at  Russian  gunboats 
Korea  was  virtually  annexed  to  Japan.  It 
is  called  an  Oriental  alliance.  Article  I 
provides  that  the  Government  of  Korea 
"  shall  place  full  confidence  in  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan,  and  adopt  the 
advice  of  the  latter  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments in  administration."  A  country  that 
agrees  to  take  all  the  advice  another  nation 
gives  it  might  just  as  well  call  itself  a 
colony.  Korea  may  never  be  annexed  to 
Japan.  That  would  be  a  national  perform- 
ance of  supererogation. 

Of  course  any  kind  of  association  with 
progressive  Japan  is  a  god-send  to  a  coun- 
try so  utterly  bereft  of  power  that  wander- 
ing tigers,  in  search  of  supper,  not  infre- 
quently change  the  census  of  Seoul,  the 
capital.  Yet  this  alliance  is  equally  auspi- 
cious for  Japan.  The  intrepid  sons  of  the 
Samurai,  shouting  their  stirring  shibboleth 
"  Banzai  1  "  (ten  thousand  years)  have  set 
a  quarter  of  a  million  pairsof  feet  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  The  Sunrise  Kingdom 
is  moving  with  the  sun.  It  is  doubtless 
building  greater  than  it  realises — for  Japan, 
for  Asia,  and  for  the  world. 
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Karl  Bitter 

A  MASTER  OF  DECORATIVE  SCULPTURE 


When  a  people  have  won  for  themselves 
a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
they  begin  to  loolc  about  them  for  a  means 
of  expressing  their  achievements ;  and  poet, 
painter,  musician,  and  sculptor  are  called 
upon  to  interpret  and  immonalize  the 
deeds  of  their  great  men.  Chief  among 
the  arts  stands  that  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture, because  its  appeal  to  the  average 
intelligence  is  the  most  direct.  And  the 
foremost  representative  of  this  branch  of  art 
in  America  at  the  present  mon:cnt  is  Karl 
Bitter,  the  efficient  Director  of  Sculpture 
of  the  Pan-American  and  of  the  St.  Louis 
Expositions. 

One  day,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  there 
landed  on  these  shores  a  young  man  just 
turned  twenty,  with  a  capital  of  a  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  his  own  ability  and  the  land  that 
was  henceforth  to  be  his  home.  Today, 
Karl  Bitter  stands  foremost  among  the 
great  decorative  sculptors  of  this  country. 
And  he  has  borne  a  large  part  in  the 
advance  that  the  purely  decorative  side  of 
sculpture  has  made  in  America  within  the 
last  few  years. 

Born  in  Austria  about  thirty-live  years 
ago,  he  came  to  realize  at  an  unusually 
early  age  the  circumscribed  conditions  of 
life  there  that  dwarfed  and  limited  all  per- 
sonal expression,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  made  an  effort  to  leave  the  country  for 
the  United  States.  This  was  frustrated, 
however,  both  by  parents  and  government 
officials,  and  he  was  forced  to  remain. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  the  gymnasium, 
where  he  was  taught  some  Latin  and 
Greek,  he  attended   several   art   schools, 


finally  entering  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Vienna,  Here  he  came  into  open  revolt 
with  the  authorities  time  and  again,  and 
was  at  last  expelled  on  account  of  his 
political  speeches.  His  life  at  this  time 
was  one  continual  struggle  for  personal 
and  civic  liberty — the  freedom  of  ideas. 

Unable  longer  to  endure  the  situation, 
he  quietly  slipped  over  the  frontier  and 
made  his  way  to  America.  Arriving  in 
New  York,  where  he  had  neither  friends 
nor  relatives,  he  managed,  before  his  small 
fund  was  entirely  used  up,  to  get  work  as 
an  assistant  with  a  firm  of  house  decora- 
tors. Here  he  worked  on  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  that  attracted  general 
attention.  And  now  a  most  fortunate 
thing  happened  for  liim.  This  was  his 
introduction  to  Richard  Morris  Hunt,  the 
eminent  architect,  who  took  a  great  liking 
to  the  young  sculptor  and  his  work.  To 
his  influence  and  encouragement  Mr. 
Bitter  credits  much  of  his  success. 

At  this  time,  and  while  he  was  yet 
employed  with  the  firm  of  decorators,  he 
competed  for  the  gates  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  won.  This  would  be  considered  a 
notable  achievement  for  any  sculptor,  and 
when  one  remembers  that  the  best  men 
of  the  country  competed  and  that  Bitter 
was  only  twenty-one  years  old,  it  becomes 
doubly  remarkable,  and  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  man.  This  gave  him 
sufficient  capital  to  build  and  establish  a 
small  studio  in  Thirteenth  Street,  which 
soon  proved  inadequate  and  was  followed 
by  a  larger  one  further  up  town. 

Then  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  came, 
with  its  opportunities  for  decorative  sculp- 
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THE  END  OF  THE  DAY'S  WORK 

ture.  Mr.  Bitter  was  commissioned  to  and  for  his  work  on  the  buildings  of  the 
make  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Ad-  Chicago  Fair  he  was  awarded  a  medal  that 
ministration  Building,  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  was  well  merited.  While  he  has  no  sym- 
was  the  atchitect.  He  was  also  chosen  to  pathy  with  mere  prettiness  of  the  parlor- 
do  the  decorations  for  the  Liberal  Arts  table  order  of  plastic  art,  on  the  other 
Building  by  its  designer,  Mr.  George  Vort,  hand  neither  has  he  any  patience  with  the 
Mr.  Bitter  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  striving  after  eflfect  that  distorts  and  twists 
the  union  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  the  human  form,  producing  nothing  but 
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EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  AT  BUFFALO 

grot  esq  uencss,   which    we   are   asked    to  All  strong  emotion  expressea  with  vio- 

accept  on  the  pica  that  it  is  symbolical —  lence — mistaken  by  so  many  small  followers 

of  what,  no  man  is  able  to  tell.     Between  of  lofty  minds  for  the  force  of  great  genius 

the  insipid  and  tiresome  classicism  of  Thor-  — is  contrary  to  the  harmony  which  is  the 

waldsen  and  Canova,  and  the  brutal  and  basis  of  all  true  decorative  art,  and  can  be 

oft-times  revolting  realism  of  Rodin  and  his  productive   of    nothing    but    bizarre   and 

•chool,  he  holds  a  middle  ground  wherein  chaotic  results.     How  Bitter  has  escaped 

strength  and  grace  find  a  happy  union.  this  danger  is  seen  in  his  decorations  for  the 


lis  decorations  for 
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Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Philadelphia.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  one  of  these,  the  pediment 
in  terra  cotta  representing  Mercury  and 
Athtna  Advancing  in  the  Charitt  af  CiviU- 
xalicn.  The  perfect  harmony  and  sim- 
plicity of  this  composition  place  it  among 
the  very  best  examples  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture in  this  country. 


ANDIRON  FOR  VANDERBILT  LIBRARY 


In  striking  contrast  to  this  are  his  three 
colossal  caryatids  in  stone,  representing  the 
White,  the  Negro,  and  the  Malay  races, 
executed  for  the  St.  Paul  building  in  New 
York  City.  I  have  often  wondered,  in 
passing,  as  J  looked  up  at  these  Herculean 
figures,  whether  Jean  Valjean  did  not  look 
like  that  when  he  held  up  and  prevented 
the  failing  cornice  from  crushing  his  fellow- 
prisoner.     It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  art  of 


today  when  corporations,  whose  ostensible 
purpose  is  the  making  of  money,  commis- 
sion artists  and  sculptors  of  the  highest 
rank  to  beautify  their  buildings. 

A  different  phase  of  Bitter's  art  is  shown 
in  the  beautiful  andirons,  surmounted  by 
figures  of  Venus  and  Vulcan,  executed  in 
polished  steel  for  the  library  of  Biltmore 
House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt,  in  North  Carolina.  In  this 
house  is  contained  much  of  his  finest  dec- 
orative sculpture;  such  as  the  frieze, 
carved  in  English  oak  (forty-five  feet  long) . 
representing  the  Contist  of  the  Minstrels, 
for  the  organ  breast  of  the  banquet  hall. 
And  in  the  same  hall,  over  the  fire-place, 
there  is  another  frieze  in  stone  (thirty  feet 
long),  representing  Tke  Return  from  the 
Chase.  Besides  these  there  is  also  in  this 
house  the  heroic  statue  of  St.  Louis  and 
Jeanne  D'  Arc  in  stone,  and  a  spirited 
and  happily  conceived  fountain  group  in 
bronze,  for  the  palm  garden,  representing 
a  Bay  Stealing  Geese. 

Thus  Bitter's  art  has  progressed  and 
developed  along  ever- broadening  lines. 
And  so,  when  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion authorities  applied  to  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  for  a  director  of  their 
department  of  sculpture,  Mr.  Bitter  was 
nominated  by  the  Society,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  fill  the  position.  And 
it  was  a  high  tribute  to  his  art  when  the 
authorities,  upon  seeing  his  plans  for  the 
general  scheme  of  decorations,  increased 
the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  from 
$30,000  to  $200,000. 

The  underlying  principle  in  all  these 
decorations  was  the  harmony  attained 
by  a  unity  of  idea ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  was  seen,  on  a 
large  and  comprehensive  scale,  the  monu- 
mental effect  resulting  from  such  a  treat- 
ment. To  this  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion owed  largely  its  success  artistically. 
Though  the  great  part  played  by  Bitter 
as  Director  naturally  overshadowed  the 
work  of  his  own  hand  that  formed  part 
of  the  general  scheme,  yet  no  one  who 
attended  the  Exposition  can  fail  to  recall 
his  two  spirited,  colossal  equestrian. statues 
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that  surmounted  the  bridge  piers.  In 
recognition  of  his  labors  as  Director  of 
Sculpture  he  was  awarded  a  special  gold 
medal.  And  now  that  he  has  been  chosen 
Director  of  Sculpture  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  we  may  look  for  still  greater 
things  from  him. 

As  in  the  Pan -American  Exposition 
there  were  two  fundamental  ideas  govern- 
ing the  whole  scheme  of  decorations — the 
one  expressing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country;  and  the  other  Man,  as  repre- 
sented by  his  activities — so  there  will  be 
two  underlying  ideas  in  the  St.  Louis 
decorations.  The  first  will  aim  to  cele- 
brate the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
whereby  fourteen  new  States 
were  added  to  the  Union ;  and 
the  second  will  picture  the  win- 
ning of  the  West  and  the  open- 
ing to  civilization  of  greater  fields 
for  the  enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Bitter  believes  that  sculpture 
should  express  the  highest  ideals 
of  personal  and  national  life;  that 
the  artist  to  do  anything  worthy 
in  sculpture  or  painting  must  first 
of  all  be  a  man.  And  above  all, 
he  must  be  honest  and  uncom- 
promising in  his  work,  which 
should  always  aim  to  come  as  close 
to  life  as  possible  without  being 
photographic.  One  need  only 
look  at  his  monument  to  Chan- 
cellor Pepper,  made  for  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
realize  how  true  this  is  of  his 
own  work  :  there  issomethingso 
virile,  manly,  and  straightforward 
in  the  sitting  figure,  slightly  bent 
over.  And  this  is  the  token 
whereby  we  recognize  all  great 
art — the  personal  appeal  of  the 
artist  through  his  work.  Lastly, 
Bitter  holds  that  art  should  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  an  age,  rather 
than  record  the  whims  and  vagar- 
ies of  the  moment,  which  result 
in  mere  prettiness.  This  has 
been  his  advice  to  the  sculptors        THANATOS 


who  are  to  interpret  the  vast  spirit  of  the 
West — its  conquest  and  growth,  and  the 
hardships  endured  in  its  winning ;  the  life, 
legend,  and  folklore  (wherein  lie  un- 
dreamed-of possibilities  for  art)  of  the  once 
powerful  race  of  red  men,  who  will  be 
made  to  live  again — for,  alas,  a  too  brief 
period  of  time — in  staff.  Why  are  not 
some  of  these  things  bought  by  our  great 
cities,  and  given  enduring  shape  in  bronze 
or  marble,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness  ?  They  would  not 
only  form  an  invaluable  record  of  contem- 
porary art,  but  would  also  preserve  to  us  the 
characteristic  traits  of  our  national  life  in 
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its  formative  period,  with  which  we  are  so 
quiclcly  getting  out  of  touch  and  sjrmpathy. 
Here  is  opportunity  for  some  large-minded 
man  to  do  a  lasting  public  service. 

Bitter's  latest  achievements,  while  still 
preserving  all  the  chann  and  beauty  of  his 
early  decorative  work,  have  gained  in 
spirituality.  In  them  we  begin  to  see  the 
man  who  has  attained  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  and  who  is  reaching  out  into  the 
unltnown  to  express  the  deeper  and  hidden 
mystery  of  life. 

The  beauty,  simplicity,  and  perfect  repose 
of  his  Thanalts,  just  finished  in  bronze, 
which  is  the  central  figure  of  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  John  Hubbard, 
give  a  new  revelation  of  his  genius.  There 
is  about  it  something  of  the  languorous 
midsummer  night,  when  the  birds  have 
ceased  their  singing,  and  every  bush  and 
flower  is  redolent  with  perfume,  and  over 
all  broods  the  peace  and  silence  of  night, 
and  one  "wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
about   him,    and    lies   down   to   pleasant 


Henry  Villard.  In  this  beautiful  figure  of 
a  young  man  resting  from  his  labors  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  work,  we  see  Bitter's 
ideal  of  manhood.  The  sun  goes  down 
in  the  west,  darkness  falls  upon  the  earth, 
the  stars  appear,  and  with  the  feeling  of 
peace  that  comes  with  the  completion  of 
a  task  well  done,  he  looks  upward  into 
the  vast  unknown  for  the  inspiration  that 
shall  make  the  work  of  tomorrow  more 
glorious  than  that  of  today.  It  is  at  once 
symbolic  of  the  eve  and  the  dawn  of  a 
beautiful  life,  and  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
man  in  whose  memory  it  has  been  erected. 
And  who  will  venture  to  prophesy  of 
what  the  future  shall  reveal  of  this  man's 
power,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  has 
accomplished  so  much  ?  It  is  not  possible 
to  say,  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure — that 
by  his  present  achievements  alone,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth,  he  must  needs  be  reckoned  among 
the  greatest  decorative  sculptors  that  this 
country  has  produced. 


CARYATIDS— TYPES  OF  THE  WHITE.  NEGRO.  AND  MALAY  RACES 
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A  Group  of  Modern  Paintings 


Charles  Chaplin,  whose  Une  Jeuae  FilU 
is  reproduced  this  month,  was  an  alien  to 
his  country  and  his  time.  English  by 
descent  and  English  to  the  point  of  bur- 
lesque in  his  Lord  Dundreary  appearance, 
he  was  essentially  French  in  his  art.  Yet  he 
was  not  in  touch  with  the  Paris  in  which 
he  lived  till  his  death  thirteen  years  ago: 
his  English  sense  of  humor  and  his  English 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  abstractions  turned 
him  from  romanticism,  while  such  ideals  as 
he  held  made  the  realistic  school  still  less 
congenial.  Essentially  he  was  a  survival  of 
the  eighteenth  century — near  akin  to 
Boucher  and  Fragonard  and  the  painters 
of  the  sham  shepherdesses  of  the  Bourbon 
court.  Struggle  and  disillusionment  only 
confirmed  his  devotion  to  the  graceful 
futilities  of  life.  His  pencil  was  dipped 
in  rose  color,  one  of  his  friends  has 
truly  said.  In  his  many  portraits  of  the 
beautiful  women  of  the  day — and  no 
Parisian  beauty  was  securely  so  until  a  sit- 
ting to  Chaplin  had  set  the  seal  on 
her  claims — he  succeeded  in  imparting  the 
subtle  note  of  feminine  charm,  of  magical 
lightness,  and  dainty  grace.  His  critics 
averred  that  with  indiscriminate  idealism 
he  placed  his  "  ash-colored  hair  and  throats 
of  lilies  and  roses"  at  the  disposal  of  all 
comers.  But  in  a  fashionable  painter  that 
is  a  fault  soon  forgiven. 

In  mural  decoration  his  fame  was  as  great 
as  in  portrait  work.  Especially  during  the 
Second  Empire  his  services  were  much  in 
request.  In  i860  he  decorated  the  Tuilerics 
and  later  the  rooms  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 
in  the  Elysee.  The  charm  of  these  com- 
positions, their  rococo  grace  and   dreamy 


sensuousness,  their  consummate  modeling 
and  mastery  of  tone  and  tint,  ranked  this 
branch  of  his  work  above  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries. 


The  bull  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Omnis- 
cient, forbidding  artists  of  the  newer 
schools  to  take  part  in  the  official  exhibit 
of  German  art  at  St.  Louis,  will  not  aSect 
Eduard  Grutzner.  His  work  would  pass 
muster  in  the  Kaiser's  most  orthodox 
mood.  In  the  group  of  Munich  anec- 
dotic painters  who  drew  their  inspiration 
from  Karl  von  Piloty  he  has  long  been  the 
foremost.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
worked  in  his  chosen  field  of  humorous 
genre,  with  a  popular  success  rarely  paral- 
leled. In  this  country  he  is  best  known 
by  his  later  work,  depicting  the  drolleries 
of  monastic  and  hunting  life.  Everyone 
knows  those  jovial,  full-blooded  monks  of 
his,  whose  sole  business  in  life  seems  to  be 
broaching  wine  casks  or  tasting  critically 
the  new  vintage,  varied  with  overseeing 
the  brewing  or  the  wine  pressing. 

Perhaps  a  sounder  and  more  individ- 
ual achievement  is  found  in  his  earlier  scenes 
from  Shalccspeare's  comedies,  especially 
those  devoted  to  stout  Sir  John  Falstafi. 
To  GriJtzner  none  of  Shakespeare's  myriad 
characters  appealed  so  intimately  as  that 
witty,  shameless,  resourceful,  glorious  old 
sinner,  who  had  "more  Hesh  than  another 
man  and  therefore  more  frailty."  He  has 
depicted  his  hero  in  a  Falstaffiad,  a  cycle 
of  seven  paintings.  We  are  shown  Fal- 
staff  discussing  with  his  page  the  emptiness 
of  his  purse ;  sitting  at  ease^in  the  inn  v 


ease^in  the  inn  with 
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his  half-penny  worth  of  bread  and  intoler- 
able deal  of  sack ;  explaining  to  Prince  Hal 
and  Poins  how  on  Gadshill  he  had  fought 
the  eleven  men  in  buckram ;  mustering  his 
raw  recruits  for  the  wars  in  the  north  ; 
claiming  to  have  slain  Hotspur  after  fight- 
ing "  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  "  ; 
paying  court  to  the  merry  wives  of  Wind- 
sor; and  last,  stunned  by  his  stern  dismis- 
sal by  his  quondam  boon  companion,  King 
Harry,  "  I  know  thcc  not,  old  man :  fall  to 
thy  prayers."  The  artist  has  not  fathomed 
all  the  contradictory  depths  of  the  most 
wonderful  figure  in  humorous  literature, 
but  he  has  given  a  strong  and  consistent 
interpretation. 


Leighton's  Cvndtlliere  is  a  virile  por- 
trayal of  one  of  the  free-lance  captains 
who  thrived  on  the  anarchy  of  medieval 
Italy.  As  usual  with  Leighton's  work,  it 
has  more  of  the  type  than  of  the  individ- 
ual; without  the  aid  of  the  title  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  its  place  and  time.  It  is 
well  known  that  one  of  his  most  famous 
canvases  was  exhibited  under  two  different 
names,  once  as  A  Greek  Girl  Dancing, 
later  as  /i  Spanith  Girl  Dancing.  The 
repression  of  individual  distinction  which 
made  such  a  change  of  title  possible  was 
the  outcome  of  the  sculpturesque  tenden- 
cies of  his  arc,  and  of  the  deliberate  ideal- 
izing he  practised  in  his  set  work  of 
"  exterminating  the  ugly." 

A  CondBt litre,  painted  in  1872,  was  one 
of  the  fruits  of  Lord  Leighton's  early  pre- 
occupation with  Italy.  If  any  of  the  art 
centres  in  which  he  studied— Rome,  Flor- 
ence, Berlin,  Dresden,  Frankfort,  Paris — 
influenced  him  more  than  others,  they 
were  the  two  Italian  cities.  None  afiected 
him  to  extremes.  Balance  was  in  every- 
thing his  watchword.  It  gave  us  his  pla- 
cidly, frigidly  beautiful  pictures  of  ancient 
life,  nobly  composed,  scrupulously  finished; 
it  made  htm  a  peer  and  the  ideal  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Perhaps  the  arid 
correctness  of  his  work  is  as  precious  a 
possession  as  the  less  restrained  composi- 
tions of  men  of   more  decided  tempera- 


ment, who  sometimes  see  in  carelessness 
the  lire  of  genius. 


A  single  river  and  its  port  have  given 
Mr.  Wyllic  his  fame  as  the  first  marine 
painter  in  England  today.  The  smoke- 
grimed  water  nymphs  of  murky  Thames 
allured  him  where  the  sea  sirens  whose 
call  unceasing  generations  of  painters  had 
heeded  left  him  cold.  Themes  of  obvious 
romance — the  ocean's  tumultuous  storm 
or  limitless  calm,  the  homebound  brig  with 
all  sail  set,  speeding  before  the  breeze — 
appealed  less  strongly  than  the  seemingly 
prosaic  port  life  of  London. 

Mr.  Wyllie,  who  was  born  in  that  city 
in  1851,  and  was  trained  in  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  turned  early  to  his 
chosen  field.  He  has  learned  by  heart  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames.  An  enthusiastic 
yachtsman,  he  has  not  scorned  to  join 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  barges, 
and  in  the  quest  for  all-sided  knowledge 
has  taken  notes  in  a  diving-bell.  Sunset 
and  mist,  winds  and  waves  and  tides  he 
has  studied  as  carefully  as  the  countless 
craft  that  crowd  the  river,  and  the  busy 
quays  and  dingy  warehouses  that  line  its 
banks.  He  has  observed  its  fact  and  dis- 
covered its  wonder.  To  the  eye  that  can 
pierce  behind  the  veil  of  the  familiar,  this 
age  of  coal  and  iron  has  a  romance  of  its 
own.  The  barge  is  not  lower  than  the 
clipper;  the  smokestack  of  steel  has  its 
beauty  as  well  as  the  mast  of  oak. 

Mr.  Wyllie's  Commerce  and  Sea  Pmtr 
shows  this  insight  in  notable  degree.  Its 
highest  praise  is  that  inevitably  it  suggests 
Turner.  The  sparkling  light  and  fine 
color  more  than  atone  for  the  lack  of  sim- 
plicity. The  grey  of  the  ponderous  battle- 
ship which  has  just  been  launched  from 
the  ways  is  well  ofiset  by  the  red  sails  of 
the  Thames  barge.  The  busy  scene  con- 
veys a  soul-stirring  sense,  as  far  removed 
from  political  jingoism  as  from  inartistic 
preaching,  of  England's  might  in  peace 
and  war.  Mr.  Wyllic  has  clothed  the  dry 
bones  of  the  Imperial  idea  with  flesh  and 
endowed  it  with  spirit. 
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If,  in  a  laudable  cfiort  to  discover  what 
manner  of  man  is  Senator  Matthew  Stan- 
ley Quay,  you  approach  bis  enemies,  they 
will  tell  you  he  is  a  compound  of  Macbia- 
velli,  Metternich,  Talleyrand,  and  His 
Satanic  Majesty. 

His  friends  will  inform  you  that  as  a 
constructive  statesman  he  "is  a  greater 
man  than  Clay  or  Webster  " ;  the  shrewd- 
est political  wet-nurse  in  the  history  of 
American  politics;  the  man  who  elected 
Harrison  (who  attributed  the  result  to 
God)  ;  the  man  who  made  McKinley's 
accession  possible  (which  fact  that  states- 
man failed  to  recognize  and  made  Charles 
Emory  Smith  postmaster-general]  ;  a  val- 
iant soldier,  a  man  of  few  words,  profound 
insight  and  much  reading — in  a  word  a 
beneficent  compound  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

If,  bewildered  by  these  conflicting  state- 
ments, you  apply  to  those  who  know  a 
good  deal  about  him  but  have  no  animus 
one  way  or  the  other,  you  will  be  informed 
that  he  is  the  modem  embodiment  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  cross  between  the 
Egyptian  Sphinx  and  a  stroke  of  greased 
lightning. 

No  one  has  ever  written  a  biography  of 
Quay.  He  has  been  praised  less  and 
damned  more  than  any  successful  politician 
who  ever  lived.  Miles  of  editorials  have 
been  written  concerning  him  and  his 
deeds,  but  less  is  really  known  of  his  per- 
sonality than  of  any  other  great  force  in 


American  politics.  Compared  with  Quay 
Piatt  is  an  open  book,  and  Gorman  an  ency- 
clopedia of  personal  information.  What 
Quay  thinks  and  does,  through  what  psy- 
chological processes  he  was  evolved,  in 
what  sort  of  a  forge  was  wrought  out  his 
character — all  theseare unknown.  Allthe 
available  literary  material  concerning  hislife, 
outside  his  political  controversies,  would 
not  crowd  out  the  matches  in  your  vest 
pocket.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  not 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  write  a  book ;  and 
he  has  often  threatened  to  do  so.  If  he 
ever  does,  if  he  tells  all  he  knows,  it  will 
be  the  most  interesting  volume  America 
has  produced.  There  will  be  some  sensa- 
tions above  ground,  and  the  greatest 
rattling  of  dry  bones  in  cemeteries  since 
Ezekiel's  vision  "in  the  midst  of  the  valley." 
There  is  little  hope,  however,  that  such  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  piece  of  litera- 
ture will  be  added  to  our  libraries,  for  no  one 
else  is  competent  to  write  it,  and  he  will 
probablyput  it  oB  until  too  late.  Meanwhile 
there  are  some  events  in  his  career  which 
furnish  side-lights  on  his  character. 

Seventy  years  ago  young  Matthew 
entered  this  world,  landing  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman's  family,  at 
Dillsbui^,  Pennsylvania.  A  few  years 
apart,  he  and  Cleveland  started  life  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  child  was 
weakly,  and  the  man  has  never  been  strong 
— generally  is  ailing.  When  SenatorQuay 
is  good  to  his  physique,  it  jSifarvtxm^vig- 
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orous.  There  are  times  when  he  acts  as 
if  he  had  an  iron  frame:  then  he  goes  to 
Florida  or  Maine  to  lish  and  recuperate. 
The  threatened  live  long. 

The  youth  of  the  future  Senator  was 
similar  to  that  of  most  sons  of  peripatetic 
ministers  —  comparative  poverty,  patched 
trousers,  hard  work  for  an  education — but 
not  on  the  whole  such  as  figure  in  the 
Tim  tbt  Seissvs  Grinder  variety  of  Sunday- 
school  literature.  There  were  no  college 
sports  in  those  days,  and  if  there  had  been 
Matthew  would  not  have  been  on  any 
team.  Athletics  was  not  in  his  line  ;  but 
he  read  everything  he  could  lay  bis  hands 
on,  and  in  those  days  good  literature  was 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  whole  than 
now.  He  read  the  best,  and  retained 
much  of  it.  Today  he  is  one  of  the  most 
voracious  readers  in  America,  has  a  know- 
ledge  of  military  literature  that  is  excep- 
tional, and  owns  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  the  country.  There  is  only  one 
subject  on  which  he  will  talk  freely,  and 
that  is  literature.  Once  started,  he  will  talk 
on  it  by  the  hour,  and  with  rare  discrimina- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  a  newspaper  editor, 
friendly  to  him  and  his  colleague.  Senator 
Penrose,  called  on  the  two  by  appointment 
to  discuss  the  political  situation.  It  took 
one  hour's  time,  and  almost  physical  force, 
to  get  the  two  Senators  disjoined  from  a 
heated  argument  over  some  phases  of 
Kenan's  writings  and  their  influence  on 
modern  thought.  The  political  interview 
consumed  just  sixty  seconds. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  curriculum  of  west- 
em  colleges  was  less  extensive  than  that  of 
the  modern  high  school,  but  it  gave  an 
effective  start  to  some  able  men.  Quay 
got  through  JeScrson  College  at  seventeen, 
with  a  good  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  the 
fever  of  tvanderluit  in  his  blood.  At  eigh- 
teen he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  by 
his  mother  from  going  to  Louisiana  to 
start  a  Free-soil  newspaper.  He  did  go  to 
Texas  on  a  lecturing  tour — which  didn't 
pay.  He  taught  school  there.  Then  he 
enlisted  in  "The  Rangers"  to  meet  an 
emergency ;  but  a  niggardly  legislature 
refusing  an  appropriation,   the   company 


disbanded,  and  he  returned  to  pedagogy. 
Fifty  years  later  he  recalled  with  ease  the 
names  of  his  pupils. 

Texas,  however,  was  poor  soil  for  his 
particular  brand  of  genius.  He  returned 
home  to  Beaver,  Pennsylvania;  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  at  twenty-one ;  was  chosen 
prothonotary  of  the  county  immediately ; 
was  twice  elected  and  then  resigned — a 
habit  which  has  stuck  to  him  through 
life.  Though  an  office-holder  neariy  all 
the  time  for  more  than  fifty  years,  he  has 
resigned  every  place  he  ever  held  except 
the  Senatorship.  And  there  are  those,  not 
prompted  by  altruism,  who  hope  he  will 
make  good  his  record  and  quit  that  also. 
The  waiting-list  is  long,  and  the  eligibles 
are  getting  tired.  Many  of  them  died  while 
watting  for  the  break-up  of  the  Pennsylvania 
office-holding  trust  which  Quay  has  so 
long  represented  in  his  own  person. 

The  period  from  1850  to  i860  was  a 
good  time  for  young  men  of  talent  to  get 
into  politics.  Old  parties  were  breaking 
up ;  new  blood  got  a  chance.  Matthew 
wasn't  one  of  the  kind  -who  needed  urging, 
and  he  soon  asserted  himself  both  as  a 
ph»ce-holder  and  a  very  effective  editorial 
writer.  This  was  the  time  when  Simon 
Cameron  thought  he  owned  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  large-sized  mortgage  on  some  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Cameron  became 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders  under  con- 
ditions which  did  him  no  personal  injury. 
He  had  to  fight  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for 
leadership,  and  until  Indian  methods  were 
adopted  by  "  the  Winnebago  Chief," 
Curtin  had  the  best  of  it ;  and  he  was 
elected  Governor  in  i860,  in  the  decisive 
October  campaign  which  heralded  Lincoln's 
success.  In  that  fight  Curtin's  lieutenants 
were  Quay  and  Alexander  K.  McClure, 
another  young  country  editor.  The  cam- 
paign was  unprecedented  for  its  bitterness 
and  the  energy  with  which  it  was  waged 
— which  is  saying  much  for  Pennsylvania — 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  Republican  State 
Committee  spent  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  all  told,  or  less  than  many 
single  legislative  districts  cost  QuWt  u 
later  campaigns.      uintizdi-/ v_iOOyiC 
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Quay's  abilities  attracted  Curtin,  who 
made  him,  while  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers, 
his  military  secretary;  then  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  he  led  valiantly.  Disease 
cut  him  down,  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  dying,  and  he  reluctantly  resigned  on 
the  eve  of  Fredericksburg's  battle.  The 
sound  of  cannon  stimulated  him,  and  he 
fought  through  that  conflict  as  a  volunteer 
aide,  against  the  orders  of  the  surgeon, 
who  insisted  that  if  he  went  he  would 
"  die  as  the  fool  dies."  Quay  replied : 
"  I  would  rather  die  hke  a  fool  than  live 
like  a  coward."  Repeatedly  he  rode 
unharmed  through  the  terrible  storm  of 
bullets.  Thousands  of  vigorous  men  fell 
that  day,  but  the  human  skeleton  risked 
all,  survived  all,  and  gained  the  Congres- 
sional medal  of  honor.  Afterwards  he 
was  the  State  military  agent  at  Washing- 
ton, and  held  other  important  military 
commissions.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
Quay,  his  military  record  is  unsullied ;  and 
he  is  unfeignedly  proud  of  it — the  only  part 
of  his  career  which  arouses  the  slightest 
enthusiasm  in  him.  For  the  rest,  politics 
is  his  trade — a  technical  calling  requiring 
intelligence  and  not  sentimental  eSort. 

From  i860  to  1880  the  story  of  Quay's 
life  is  summed  up  in  this;  in  fat  office, 
out  of  fat  office,  and  then  into  a  fatter. 
He  was  ever  at  the  crib,  but  always  in 
a  fight.  As  in  later  years  he  always  quar- 
reled with  his  subordinates,  so  at  the  time 
in  question  he  quarreled  with  his  superiors 
— with  his  bread  and  butter,  one  would 
suppose.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  always  to  be  found  "  right  side  up 
with  care "  and  in  a  better  place  than 
ever.  No  man  was  ever  less  careful  of 
what  others  said  or  thought,  or  apparently 
more  heedless  of  his  own  interests. 
Through  all  his  life  there  has  been  on  his 
part  a  tendency  to  act  quickly  and  radically, 
and  generally  against  counsel.  Those 
kaleidoscopic  intellectual  characteristics 
have  made  him  famous  as  a  political 
lightning-change  artist. 

His  first  serious  situation  came  with  the 
State  treasury  scandal,  of  malodorous 
memory.     This  State  treasury  "jobbery" 


incident  is  the  one  which  has  been  most 
exploited  to  the  discredit  of  Quay.  It 
has  been  used  with  great  effect  in  political 
campaigns,  and  in  that  of  1890  undoubtedly 
cost  him  the  control  of  the  State.  The 
details  of  the  treasury  scandal  are  not 
pleasant  reading  as  commonly  told,  and 
the  exact  truth  is  hard  to  ascertain.  It  is 
claimed  that  Quay  got  the  State  treasurer 
to  loan  him  funds  with  which  to  specu- 
late ;  that  he  lost  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  suicide 
when,  Don  Cameron  and  other  friends 
coming  to  his  aid,  he  made  good  his  losses. 
This  was  in  one  of  the  brief  periods  of  his 
life  when  Quay  was  not  feeding  at  the 
public  crib.  The  Republican  reply  has 
always  been  that  the  treasury  showed  no 
loss,  and  that  Quay  was  not  State  treas- 
urer. It  will  be  noted  that  this  does  not 
go  into  the  merit  of  the  charge,  which, 
though  oft  repeated,  has  not  been  cate- 
gorically denied.  The  official  who  knows 
most  about  it  left  Pennsylvania  very 
suddenly,  and  still  finds  other  climates 
enjoyable.  At  least,  he  has  never 
returned. 

The  story  of  Quay's  alleged  defalcation 
— told  with  much  circumstantial  detail, 
and  coming  soon  after  his  disastrous  defeat 
in  the  first  Pattison  campaign  of  1882 — 
threatened  his  party  leadership.  His  reply 
was  characteristic  in  its  audacity.  He 
announced  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
State  treasurership,  secured  the  nomina- 
tion, and  was  elected  by  a  larger  majority 
than  was  ever  before  given  a  candidate  for 
any  office  in  the  State  in  time  of  peace. 
Since  then  his  party  leadership  has  been 
maintained,  though  often  bitterly  disputed. 
His  election  to  the  Senate  soon  followed, 
and  he  resigned  the  State  treasurership, 
which  soon   afterwards    ceased    to    be    a 

plum  tree"  of  great  proportions.  The 
ripe  fruit  hanging  on  these  trees,  both  at 
Harrisburg  and  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
sought  by  many.  Some  have  bagged  the 
fruit,  and  some  have  been  ruined. 

Among  the  latter  was  "  Honest  John  " 
Bardsley,  city  treasurer  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  by  the  failure  of  two  banks,  lost 
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about  two  million  dollars  belonging  to  the 
State  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Quay 
mulcted  the  saloon-keepers  for  the  State's 
loss  through  Bardsley  by  making  them  pay 
an  additional  annual  license-fee  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  Philadelphia,  a  rate  that 
has  never  been  lowered. 

Still  there  was  a  great  demand  for  State 
deposits,  for  the  interest  paid  was  small 
enough  to  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit. 
The  People's  Bank  of  Philadelphia  had 
long  been  known  as  a  political  institution 
which  served  as  a  clearing-house  for 
machine  leaders.  Immense  deposits  of 
State  money  were  placed  here,  which  poli- 
ticians borrowed  for  speculation  or  other 
purposes.  One  fine  day  the  bank  failed ; 
the  cashier  killed  himself;  and  James 
McManes,  the  veteran  politician  and  chief 
stockholder,  made  up  a  deficit  of  $6oo,OCX) 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  to  quiet  scandal. 
But  in  the  dead  cashier's  desk  were  found 
papers  which  showed  that  Quay  and  ot'.>  rs 
had  secured  State  deposits  to  the  bi.aL, 
and  then  borrowed  part  of  the  funis. 
Among  the  papers  was  the  famous  ' '  shrike 
the  plum  tree"  telegram,  which  has  fast- 
ened a  unique  and  expressive  phrase  on 
political  and  financial  terminology.  Quay 
was  arrested  and  tried  at  the  bar.  It  was 
one-  of  the  closest  shaves  of  his  life ;  but, 
with  his  usual  good  luck,  he  escaped  con- 
viction. During  his  preliminary  hearing, 
when  the  District  Attorney  offered  in  evi- 
dence Quay's  alleged  compromising  letters 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  decipher, 
Quay  read  them  himself  with  the  utmost 
suavity  and  unconcern. 

In  Senator  Quay's  political  philosophy 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail.  He  does 
not  always  carry  his  party  through,  but  his 
personal  interests  seldom  suSer.  He  is 
not  a  Warwick  of  the  Marcy  or  Cameron 
school  so  much  as  a  Talleyrand,  looking 
out  for  himself.  His  astuteness  is  extra- 
ordinary, his  power  of  divining  the  future 
little  short  of  miraculous,  and  his  methods 
of  action  Napoleonic.  There  is  little  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  in  his  make-up.  He 
deserted  Curtin  because  he  saw  the  Cam- 
eron star  was  in  the  ascendant.     McClure 


held  on  to  Curtin  and  followed  him 
through  the  Liberal  Republican  movement 
into  the  bosom  of  Democracy,  finally  to 
become  a  Republican  office-holder,  at 
seventy-six,  through  Quay's  efforts.  No 
man  ever  owed  more  to  another  than 
Quay  did  to  Curtin,  but  he  consulted  his 
own  interests  first.  Under  Cameron  he 
learned  much  in  political  generalship  ;  but 
he  utterly  repudiated  the  foundation-stone 
of  Cameron's  policy,  which  was  loyalty  to 
and  unwavering  support  of  friends.  The 
Cameron  system  of  nominations  and  control 
of  the  machine  was  despotic — as  little 
suited  to  a  democracy  as  the  rule  of  a  Czar 
— but  for  a  long  time  it  won. 

Quay's  plan  has  been  entirely  different. 
He  makes  a  separate  combination  for  every 
campaign,  and  after  election  dissolves  it. 
Apparently  he  is  afraid  of  a  machine  which 
may  become  stronger  than  himself.  First 
and  last  he  has  both  fought  and  warmly 
support',  nearly  every  Republican  leader, 
great  and  ^  ill,  in  the  State.  He  has  no 
sentiment  in  the  matter.  He  plays  to  win. 
He  has  confounded  his  allies,  frequently, 
by  truces  with  the  enemy  while  under 
fire;  has  often  deserted  them,  to  their 
complete  surprise.  What  he  promises  he 
fulfils,  if  he  can ;  but  he  throws  nothing 
in  for  loyal  service.  There  is  no  element 
of  chivalry  in  his  conduct.  No  man 
seems  to  have  a  keener  sense  of  the  weak 
spots  in  the  armor  of  others.  He  appeals 
only  to  self-interest,  and  he  pays  the  price. 
He  will  throw  over  any  ally  for  a  stronger 
one.  Mystery  always  surrounds  his  plans. 
He  seldom  takes  counsel,  but  acts  radically 
and  rapidly  on  his  own  initiative,  with 
hawk-like  swiftness  and  reckless  daring. 
In  his  singleness  of  purpose  to  succeed,  he 
either  forgets  or  never  knew  the  shows  of 
love  to  other  men.  For  this  reason  the 
Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania  for  more 
than  a  generation,  in  spite  of  its  nominal 
majority,  has  always  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  fountain  troubled.  In  Quay's  fertile 
brain  is  silently  thought  out  a  campaign 
that  is  won  after  it  has  sometimes  seemed 
irretrievably  lost. 

Quay   is   the   only   man  who  ever  an- 
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nounced  war  on  a  county  leader  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  so  was  characteristic.  In 
the  winter  of  1894-5,  Philadelphia  leaders 
had  agreed  on  Boies  Penrose  for  mayor. 
He  was  a  brilliant  young  scion  of  an 
ancient  house  of  most  approved  social 
lineage,  who  had  won  honors  at  Harvard 
and  at  the  bar.  The  Republican  party 
was  ruled  after  the  manner  of  Tammany. 
The  dominant  forces  were  David  Martin 
and  Charles  Porter — particularly  the  former, 
who  really  guided  the  machine  while  Porter 
had  the  profitable  city  contracts.  At  the 
last  moment  Martin,  up  to  this  time  Quay's 
ally,  announced  that  he  could  not  support 
Penrose, 

Quay  was  committed  to 
Penrose,  whose  chief  support 
was  Israel  W.  Durham,  and 
resolved  to  brealc  with  Martin. 
While  an  important  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  a  drastic 
amendment  relating  to  railway 
corporations  was  offered.  To 
the  surprise  of  all.  Quay  arose 
and  favored  it,  saying  that  his 
reason  for  doing  so  was  that  he 
he  had  recently  been  informed 
by  a  political  leader,  a  member 
of  the  national  Republican  com- 
mittee, that  he  must  withdraw 
his  support  of  a  certain  candi- 
date for  municipal  ofEce  because 
ordered  to  do  so  by  a  corporation 
in  whose  service  he  was,  and 
whose  emoluments  he  could  not 
afiord  to  lose.  Though  the 
statement  as  made  was  imper- 
sonal, its  meaning  was  perfectly 
clear.  The  reference  was  to 
David  Martin,  who  was  alleged 
to  be  the  paid  agent  of  a  great 
railway  corporation,  with  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  continually  asking  for  muni- 
cipal legislation  or  official  pro- 
tection. This  was  the  gauntlet 
of  war. 

The  "dollar  mark  on  David 
Martin's  brow,"  placed  there 


in  the  open  Senate,  was  a  challenge  soon 
accepted.  Martin  was  in  control  of  the  city 
machine  and  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
wards.  Secretly  he  made  a  political  combi- 
nation with  Mayor  Warwick,  Governor 
Hastings — whom  Quay  supposed  he  owned 
— and  Chris  Magee,  the  redoubtable  leader 
of  Pittsburg  and  the  Republican  State 
Chairman.  When  all  plans  had  been 
perfected  the  combination,  with  a  rashness 
they  later  repented,  announced  at  a  public 
dinner  the  deposition  of  Quay  from  party 
leadership.  Their  immediate  abject  was 
to  control  the  State  machine  and  capture 
the  delegates  the  next  year  to  the  national 
convention.  Had  they  kept  their  counsel 
a  fortnight  longer  they   would  have  suc- 
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WEIGHED,  AND  NOT  FOUND  WANTING 


ceeded.  They  were,  however,  confident 
of  the  success  of  their  combination.  The 
State  convention  was  approaching.  The 
nominations  were  for  minor  offices,  and 
were  unimportant;  but  the  State  chair- 
manship was  essential.  Many  of  the 
delegates  had  been  elected  and  had  been 
secured.  As  for  the  rest,  if  the  Governor 
and  the  leaders  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia could  not  hold  them  and  select  the 
incumbent  who  had  joined  the  combina- 
tion, there  was  nothing  cenain  in  politics. 
And  there  isn't. 


The  sparkling  champagne  at  the  ban- 
quet had  scarcely  ceased  to  bubble  before 
Banquo's  ghost  arose  in  the  shape  of 
determined  opposition.  Quay  at  the  time 
was  fishing,  as  usual.  He  kept  on  fishing 
for  three  days,  and  said  nothing.  Then 
he  laid  aside  rod  and  reels  and  took 
command  of  the  fight,  announcing  his 
candidacy  at  the  coming  convention  of 
the  State  committee.  He  made  a  new 
combination.  A  dozen  Philadelphia 
ward  leaders  supported  him,  headed 
by    Penrose    and    by    Durham,      Quay 
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appealed  to  the  counties  as  against  the 
cities,  and  won  where  least  expected. 
Some  delegates,  chosen  by  the  opposition, 
most  opportunely "  came  into  camp. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  fought  the  opposition 
to  a  standstill,  and,  when  the  convention 
met,  Quay  won  by  a  narrow  but  sufficient 
majority.  He  was  no  richer  in  purse  for 
the  victory,  but  if  he  had  lost,  his  career 
would  have  been  ended.  Never  before  was 
the  flower  safety  plucked  out  of  the  nettle 
danger  with  a  narrower  margin  to  spare. 

One  result  of  this  campaign  was  to  land 
Penrose  in  the  Senate.  Yet  the  very  next 
year,  when  there  was  a  city  campaign  on 
in  Philadelphia,  where  Quay's  friends  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  drive  "  Dave " 
Martin  and  his  "Hog  Combine"  from 
power — at  the  very  moment  they  needed 
assistance  most — Quay  came  out  in  an 
interview,  apologized  to  Martin  for  putting 
the  dollar  mark  on  his  brow,  and  calmly 
wiped  it  oS,  saying  he  had  been  in  error. 

No  wonder  Quay's  allies  in  Philadelphia 
gnashed  their  teeth  and  longed  to  get  one 
chance  to  mar  his  already  sufficiently  trist- 
ful visage.  They  won ;  yet  such  was 
Quay's  diplomacy  that  he  retained  their 
interest  in  his  own  behalf,  only  to  come 
near  losing  it  later  by  another  vtlte  face. 
What  the  dictionary  and  most  people  call 
treachery  is  defined  in  Quay's  lexicon  as 
"looking  out  for  number  one."  He  is  a 
sort  of  Ebenezer  Scrooge  in  politics,  who 
hasn't  yet  been  visited  by  ghosts  with 
reforming  powers.  Yet  Quay  wrote, 
offered  in  a  State  convention,  and  had 
passed,  a  resolution  beginning : 

"We  decry  the  growing  use  of  money 
in  politics  and  the  corporate  control  of 
legislatures,  municipal  councils,  political 
primaries,  and  elections,  and  favor  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  correct  such  abuses." 
Then  followed  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
civil  service  reform  that  would  have  warmed 
the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, George  W.  Curtis,  or  Carl  Schurz. 
Just  then  the  devil  was  feeling  very  sick 
and  had  saintly  aspirations. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Senator 
Quay  of  his  election  as  chairman  of  the 


national  committee  in  1888 — of  which  he 
had  no  previous  intimation — he  was  dis- 
covered, as  the  dramatists  say,  knee-deep 
in  the  surf  at  Atlantic  City,  drum-fishing. 
He  kept  on  fishing,  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  some  Western  statesmen,  who 
expected  he  would  rush  to  New  York 
and  were  waiting  to  see  him.  The  polit- 
ical outlook  was  not  encouraging  for  the 
Republicans.  General  Harrison  was  not 
a  magnetic  man ;  his  unexpected  nomi- 
nation had  been  met  by  no  popular  burst 
of  enthusiasm  as  in  the  case  of  Garfield. 
Cleveland  still  held  his  place  in  the  afiec- 
tions  of  many  recalcitrant  Republicans 
known  as  mugwumps,  and  the  negative 
success  of  his  term  had  increased  their 
number.  The  Democracy  was  in  an 
enviable  position.  It  had  all  the  Federal 
patronage  and  authority  without  responsi- 
bility, owing  to  the  Republican  Senate. 
If  Cleveland  had  followed  Whitney's  ad- 
vice and  had  burned  his  annual  message  of 
1887,  it  is  not  likely  that  Harrison — even 
through  the  intervention  of  Providence, 
as  he  claimed,  or  by  the  sagacity  of  Quay, 
as  the  latter  would  have  it — could  have 
lived  at  the  White  House.  The  tariff 
question  was  the  club  put  by  Cleveland 
into  the  hands  of  Quay,  to  Cleveland's 
undoing.  But  this  alone  would  have  not 
brought  victory.  It  needed  every  possible 
resource ;  and,  as  the  result  showed,  there 
was  little  margin  left. 

When  Quay  appeared  in  New  York  his 
campaign  was  laid  out.  He  proposed  to 
carry  New  York — by  which  alone  success 
was  possible — and  to  hold  the  regular 
Republican  States.  To  do  this  he  required 
three  things:  Money,  MoNBY,  MONEY. 
General  Harrison  was  requested  to  prepare 
carefully  in  advance  every  word  he  spoke, 
to  prevent  any  more  "  Burchard  business." 
An  executive  committee  of  able  men  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  general  work- 
ings of  the  campaign,  among  them  Mark 
Hanna,  who  thus  made  his  debut  in 
national  politics  under  a  competent  teacher. 
In  addition,  a  large  committee  of  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers  was  appoint- 
ed, to  "  fry  the  fat  "  out  of  corporations 
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and  individual  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff. 
Tribute  was  exacted  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  ;  the  system  was  as  exact 
and  as  merciless  as  that  of  farming  out  the 
taxes  in  the  heyday  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  cofFers  filled  quickly.  But  so  did 
those  of  the  Democracy  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Brice.  The  game  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  best  use  of  ammunition. 

Though  devoid  of  sentiment,  and  placing 
little  confidence  in  it  as  a  prime  factor  in 
politics,  Quay  realizes  its  cumulative  value. 
The  old-soldier"  game,  the  full  dinner 
pail,"  the  "bloody  shirt,"  the  "  Cobden 
Club"     bogie,    "Lincoln,"    "Garfield," 

Grant,"  and  every  other  resource  were 
drawn  on  ;  but  Quay  looked  upon  these 
as  only  sufficient  to  hold  wavering  or  un- 
compromising Republicans.  To  succeed 
he  must  either  win  over  some  Democrats 
to  Harrison,  or  keep  Democratic  votes 
out  entirely.  John  Kelly  was  in  power  in 
New  York,  and  Quay  reduced  the  crux  of 
the  campaign  by  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion to  New  York  City,  the  present  borough 
of  Manhattan.  He  claimed  that  Tammany 
had  cast  many  bogus  votes  in  18S4,  and  it 
was  openly  declared  that  ten  thousand 
votes  for  Butler  were  counted  for  Cleve- 
land. Quay's  energies  were  centered  on 
Manhattan  Island  and  Long  Island  City. 
A  note  was  sent  to  a  friend  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  public,  but  in  whom  he 
had  perfect  confidence.  Two  days  later 
Quay  "  went  on  a  little  fishing  trip,  all 
alone,  to  recuperate."  Somewhere  in  the 
recesses  of  New  Jersey  he  met  his  friend. 
Quay  gave  him  a  large  sum  in  cash — many 
thousands  of  dollars — and  told  him  to  go 
to  New  York  and  get  up  a  block  directory, 
in  which  every  inhabitant  should  be  record- 
ed on  the  maps,  with  the  number  of  his 
house  or  flat.  He  was  given  cartt  blanche, 
and  was  to  proceed  up  to  the  actual  point 
of  publication.  In  the  meantime  he  must 
not  communicate  with  any  person  on  the 
subject — least  of  all  to  Quay — except  to 
John  I.  Davenport,  Federal  supervisor  of 
elections,  who  alone  was  privy  to  the 
scheme.  And  the  work  must  be  ready  at 
any  cost  by  October  15. 


A  few  days  later  an  empty  building  wa< 
rented  on  Broadway,  advertisements  were 
inserted  in  all  the  newspapers  for  solicitors, 
and  the  work  was  rushed.  The  publishers 
of  other  city  directories  became  alarmed, 
and  are  said  to  have  offered  to  buy  out 
the  new  concern.  Ten  days  before  elec- 
tion moving-vans  brought  the  books  to 
Republican  headquarters.  In  them  was  a 
series  of  maps  containing  the  names  of  all 
voters  in  the  city.  Davenport  had  his  reg- 
ister of  voters  complete.  No  man  not  on 
that  list  was  to  vote.  Then  Quay  played 
his  trump  card.  He  sent  for  Tammany 
leaders  and  showed  them  the  books. 
They  took  the  hint.  Little  repeating  was 
done  in  that  election,  and  Quay  had  some 
ground  for  his  statement  at  midnight  of 
election  day : 

"  We  have  won  this  fight  and  will  hold 
it  with  a  mailed  hand." 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  polit- 
ical history  was  that  of  Chairman  Brice  driv- 
ing over  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  3  A.M.,  to  find 
out  what  had  happened  at  Coney  Island, 
the  bailiwick  of  John  Y.  McKane.  Some- 
thing happened  ;  but  as  neither  McKane 
nor  Quay  ever  told,  Mr.  Brice  didn't  find 
out.  That  inexperienced  but  hopeful 
manager  had  wasted  his  energies  and  sub- 
stance in  "chasing  rainbows"  in  Illinois 
and  the  West,  four  years  ahead  of  time, 
while  Quay  had  carried  off  the  prize  from 
under  his  nose.  Quay  also  had  chased 
rainbows  in  every  Democratic  State,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  old  slavery  border 
line.  He  did  this  in  no  hope  of  success, 
but  to  make  those  States  call  on  Brice  for 
money  and  exhaust  the  Democratic  treas- 
ury. Moreover,  he  had  a  system  whereby 
at  every  elect  ion -booth  m  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  men  were  teaiy  to  demand  and 
get  a  certified  copy  of  the  returns  as  first 
computed.  The  reported  Tammany  game 
of  holding  back  returns  and  swelling  Dem- 
ocratic totals  to  suit — as  was  claimed  to 
have  been  done  in  1884 — was  frustrated. 
The  true  returns  were  in  Quay's  "mailed 
hand  "  at  midnight. 

No  one  ever  questioned  the  surpassing 
generalship   of    Quay  in   this   campaign, 
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except  Harrison,  who  promptly  rewarded 
him  by  endeavoring  to  avoid  appointing 
to  the  Cabinet  John  Wanamaker — then 
Quay's  great  friend,  but  soon  to  be  the 
most  relentless  foe  he  ever  had.  Wana- 
maker was  one  of  the  "fat  frying"  com- 
mittee, and  he  made  a  good  Cabinet  min- 
ister; but  his  plan  to  oust  Quay  from 
power  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  one  great 
failure  of  his  whole  career. 

Curiously  enough,  though  Republicans 
as  a  whole  praised  Quay's  success,  the  man 
himself  got  very  little  adulation,  for  which 
Quay  cared  not  a  rap.  He  hates  cere- 
mony, but  likes  the  practical  rewards  of 
success ;  and  presently,  finding  himself 
more  of  a  stranger  in  the  Harrison  adminis- 
tration than  a  Democrat,  he  resigned  the 


chairmanship,  to  be  succeeded,  after  all 
others  had  refused  to  serve,  by  Carter  of 
Montana  I 

Though  Quay,  as  one  may  say,  elected 
a  president,  he  never  really  helped  to  nomi- 
nate one.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  many 
Republican  national  conventions,  and  has 
invariably  supported  a  losing  candidate. 
In  1880  he  was  one  of  "the  306"  at 
Chicago,  and  one  of  his  most  cherished 
possessions  is  the  "Old  Guard  Medal" 
commemorating  the  stand  made  on  that 
occasion.  In  1884  and  1888  he  followed 
Sherman's  forces.  In  1892  he  was  at 
Minneapolis  fighting  for  Blaine  against 
Harrison's  renomination,  and  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  all  contested  seats  from 
the  South  been  decided  in  favor  of  Harri- 
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son.  No  tears  were  shed  by  Quay  when, 
in  November,  Cleveland  was  elected. 

In  1896  he  was  himself  a  candidate,  and 
a  serious  one — which  leads  some  people  to 
think  he  has  no  sense  of  humor.  In  1900 
he  was  perforce  for  McKinley,  but  against 
any  administration  candidate  for  second 
place.  Quay  and  Piatt  together  forced 
Roosevelt  down  the  gagging  throat  of 
Hanna,  and  in  this  respect  Quay  is  respon- 
sible for  another  president,  though  Roose- 
velt is  not  one  of  his  warmest  admirers. 

Quay  doesn't  get  along  well  with  any- 
one who  asserts  independence.  Perhaps 
Harrison  felt  that  Quay  would  try  to  run 
the  administration  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  so  he  froze  him  out  in  advance. 
McKinley  was  more  lenient.  After  the 
election  in  1888  McKinley  went  to  Quay 
and  made  it  plain  that  he  wanted  to  be 
speaker  of  the  House.  Quay  told  him 
that  Reed  had  been  agreed  upon  as  the 
man,  but  that  he  should  have  something 
better — the  chairmanship  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  "That  will  make 
you  president  one  of  these  days,  for  the 
tariff  question  will  be  the  deciding  issue 
in  politics." 

McKinley  took  this  rather  hard  at  first, 
but  he  lived  to  be  president,  and  to  see 
Reed  sulking  in  his  tent,  a  disappointed 
man.  McKinley  remembered  Quay's 
action,  and  for  a  few  months  treated  him 
with  consideration,  but  when  Quay  went 
dead  against  the  administration  policy  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  Cuban  imbroglio 
and  wanted  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  Mr.  McKinley's  answer  was 
swift.  Next  day  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Prta,  and  Quay's 
arch-enemy,  was  made  postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  the  Senator  remained  outside  the 
breastworks  the  rest  of  McKinley's  admin- 
istration. It  was  printed  at  the  time  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  "  gray  wolves  "  in  the 
Senate  who  had  options  on  big  blocks  of 
Cuban  Junta  bonds  at  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar,  which  would  have  been  worth  at 
least  sixty  cents  if  the  resolution  had 
passed. 

Quay's  experience  with   governors  has 


been  no  better.  He  left  Curtin,  and  by 
Hartranft  was  made  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  fattest  office  in  the  State  ; 
and  also  by  Hoyt — which  of  course  he 
resigned.  The  legislature  had  passed  for 
him  an  astonishing  law,  establishing  the 
office  of  recorder  in  Philadelphia — a  use- 
less place  with  enormous  fees — and  the 
Governor  appointed  him  the  first  incum- 
bent— a  position  which  he  resigned  after 
he  found  it  impossible  to  set  up  in  business 
as  a  "  boss"  in  that  city.  The  recorder- 
ship  was  soon  abolished.  In  1882  he  led 
in  Cameron's  fight  for  Beaver,  against  a 
Democrat  and  Independent  whom  Hoyt, 
his  former  chief,  championed;  but  even 
Quay's  generalship  failed,  and  Pattison, 
a  young  Philadelphian  of  twenty-eight,  was 
elected.  Still,  he  elected  Beaver  in  1886 
— and  at  times  found  him  difficult  toman- 
age.  It  was  amazing  that  even  a  machine 
politician,  when  chief  magistrate,  should 
dare  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own  I  So  Quay 
looked  around  for  a  governor  he  could 
own.  Adjutant -general  Hastings  seemed 
to  be  the  man,  and  claimed  to  have  been 
promised  the  place.  Finally  Quay  nomi- 
nated Dclamater,  who  was  soundly 
defeated  by  Pattison  once  more.  In  1894 
Hastings  was  nominated,  and  was  no  more 
than  warm  in  his  seat  when  he  began  the 
fight  on  Quay,  as  already  narrated.  Quay 
vfon  ;  Hastings  kissed  the  rod,  placed  Quay 
in  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1896, 
and  then  quarreled  with  him  again. 

Quay  then  picked  out  William  A.  Stone, 
a  congressman  from  Allegheny  City,  a 
man  who  looks  like  Cleveland — except 
that  his  complexion  is  light — and  a  man 
of  somewhat  the  same  temperament.  The 
other  candidates  were  Charles  W.  Stone, 
also  a  congressman,  who  was  by  nature 
against  the  machine ;  and  John  Wana- 
maker,  who  put  up  the  longest  and  most 
bitter  fight  against  Quay  in  history.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  William  A.  Stone 
had  the  nomination  in  his  grasp.  Quay 
wanted  to  give  in  to  the  opposition  and 
nominate  Charles  W.  Stone,  hoping  to 
aid  his  own  fight  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate.     It  was  then  that  Quay's  friends 
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who  had  fought  long  for  him  and  for 
W.  A.  Stone — from  whom  alone  they  had 
expectations— and  who  did  not  propose  to 
be  sacrificed  once  more  on  the  altai  of 
Quay's  success,  stood  up  to  him  man- 
fashion  and  threatened  him  if  he  aban- 
doned their  candidate.  So  W.  A.  Stone 
was  nominated  and  elected.  Surely  there- 
after he  did  all  that  mortal  man  could  ask 
of  another;  but  Quay  was  not  satisfied, 
and  at  the  last  there  was  friction. 

Meantime  he  had  promised  the  nomina- 
tion in  1902  to  Attorney-General  Elkin — 
at  least  had  promised  not  to  be  against 
him.  At  the  last  moment  he  declared  for 
one  of  his  own  relatives,  Judge  Penny- 
packer.  Elkin  refused  to  give  up  the  fight 
and  made  a  winning  campaign  before 
the  people.  He  elected  a  majority  ot  the 
delegates ;  but  after  they  got  to  Harrisburg 
forty-three  of  them  changed  over  to  Quay's 
candidate  by  methods  which  were  openly 
denounced  by  Elkin.  The  latter  was 
robbed  of  the  nomination  at  an  alleged 
cost  of  $300,CW0.  Now  Quay  has  a 
governor  who  almot  worships  him, 
and  declares  he  is  "greater  than  Clay  or 
Webster." 

Quay's  senatorial  career  has  not  been 
notable  except  in  a  few  instances.  He 
has  been  a  valiant  champion  of  protection. 
The  McKiniey  bill  was  in  great  measure 
his  work,  and  it  was  passed  solely  by  Quay's 
strategy.  Republican  leaders  were  trying 
to  pass  the  Force  bill  at  the  same  time  and 
Democratic  senators  threatened  to  filibuster 
forever  rather  than  pass  it.  Quay  engi- 
neered the  deal  by  which  the  Force  bill  was 
displaced,  never  to  be  resurrected,  and  the 
Democrats  agreed  not  to  filibuster  against 
the  McKiniey  bill.  For  this  he  was  de- 
voutly damned  by  stalwart  Republicans, 
and  has  never  since  had  such  high  standing 
in  the  minds  of  most  Republicans.  In 
1894  he  made  the  longest  speech  ever 
delivered  in  the  Senate.  When  the  Wilson 
bill  was  in  the  Senate,  in  1894,  Quay 
objected  to  the  House  iron  and  textile 
schedules.  He  offered  others  which  were 
the  minimum  that  protectionists  would 
concede,  and  then  began  his  interminable 


speech.  By  a  parliamentary  maneuver  he 
got  to  the  windward  of  hii  antagonists, 
who  were  in  a  majority.  His  speech  con- 
tinued day  after  day,  read  in  a  voice 
scarcely  above  a  whisper,  his  secretary 
bringing  in  reams  of  typewritten  paper  to 
replace  those  which  were  read.  The  situa- 
tion was  this:  Gorman,  a  protectionist  at 
heart,  was  in  charge  of  the  bill.  To  please 
many  Republicans  he  changed  in  commit- 
tee the  rates  of  the  Wilson  bill  until  they 
were  really  protective — more  so  than  the 
law  of  1883  which  the  McKiniey  bill  dis- 
placed. The  understanding  was  that  this 
was  done  to  appease  the  constituents  of 
Republicans  and  help  in  reelections,  but 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  most  of  the 
schedules  would  once  more  be  reduced  to 
near  the  level  of  the  Wilson  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  This  is  called  Sena- 
torial courtesy  I  Quay  got  his  schedules 
in  committee  fixed  the  highest  of  all,  and 
then  opposed  any  reduction.  In  vain  did  the 
Democrats  try  to  restore  the  status  gut  ante. 
They  accused  Quay  of  treachery.  The 
latter  stuck  to  his  guns  and  reached  under 
the  desk  for  his  manuscript ;  and  hisipeech 
would  have  lasted  one  hundred  days  if  the 
Senate  had  not  surrendered  and  passed  the 
modified  bill,  which  was  essentially  a  Repub- 
lican measure.  Then  Quay  informed  the 
Democratic  leaders  that  if  the  House 
reduced  the  rates  at  all  he  would  talk  till 
the  millennium.  Wherefore  the  House, 
with  the  worst  grace  possible,  swallowed 
the  Senate  amendments  in  bulk.  Cleve- 
land was  so  disgusted  that  he  would  not 
sign  the  measure,  but  he  let  it  become  a 
law  in  ten  days  without  that  formality. 

While  the  sugar  schedules  were  under 
consi<:eration  the  chaise  was  made  that 
Senators  were  speculating  in  Sugar  Trust 
stock,  and  were  making  fortunes  on  inside 
information.  That  virtuous  body  inves- 
tigated itself,  and  to  a  man  every  senator 
but  Quay  denied  the  impeachment.  Quay 
boldly  said  he  had  bought  and  sold  the 
stock,  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so, 
and  it  was  nobody's  business  but  his  own. 
He  has  been  a  reckless  speculator,  and 
has  made  and  lost  large  sums.     He  is  not 
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now  esteemed  a  wealthy  man,  though  his 
fortune  -must  be  comfortable.  Quay  told 
the  truth  ;  but  there  arc  many  pessimistic, 
evil-minded  persons  who  think  that  other 
senators  lied.  Quay  is  exceedingly  taci- 
turn. He  values  his  words  too  much 
to  tell  a  lie.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  a  superabundance  of  moral  scruples, 
may  think  tying  is  simply  bad  policy,  may 
deceive  his  friends;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  he  is  not  a  good  liar.  His  frankness 
is  often  surprising  even  to  those  who  have 
no  right  to  his  confidence;  but  as  a  rule 
he  says  nothing,  and  when  he  does  speak 


he  is  laconic.  Most  sparingly  his  golden 
words  are  spent.  When  General  Beaver 
was  about  to  begin  his  campaign  for  the 
governorship  a  newspaper  man  called  on 
Quay,  and,  finding  him  irresponsive,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  see  Beaver. 
Quay  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  take  a  note  to  Beaver,  which 
the  newspaper  man  did.  It  contained 
these  words : 

"  Dear  Beaver,  don't  talk.     M.  S.  Q." 

To  the  cashier   of   the   People's  Bank 

with  large  State  deposits — who  was  doing 

some  work  of  a  kind  not  intended  for  pub- 
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lication,  and  who  complained  that  he  was     announced :  "  I  appeal  to  the  bourgeoisie 
getting  no  plums  for  his  work,  whileothers     and  the  men  in  the  blouses." 
did — Quay  sent  a  telegram :    "  Buy  looo         His  religious  concern  is  exemplified  in 
Met.   ( Metropolitan  Traction  Co.  stock)      his  eSorts  to  allow  Christian  Chinamen  to 
and  I  will  shake  the  plum  tree."  enter  the  United  States,  hiseffonstokeep 

When  all  the  official  forces  in  Pennsyl-     Smoot  out  of  the  Senate,  and  his  interest 
vania  seemed    arrayed    gainst    him,   he     in  the  Indians,  one  tribe   of  which    has 

adopted  him  as  a  member. 
Most  people  think  "it  is  to 
laugh."  Until  almost  the  last 
he  wasa  silver  man,  and  he  voted 
with  the  most  liberal  Republi- 
cans until  1896,  when  he  fell  in 
line  with  the  party. 

In  1899  hefailed  of  reelection, 
but  he  was  able  to  prevent  any 
election,  and  was  returned  in 
1901.  In  1903  he  made  a 
speech  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  Philadelphia,  saying : 
"  My  political  race  is  run," 
and  announced  that  he  would 
never  again  be  a  candidate  for 
office  ;  but,  at  present,  no  one 
has  so  good  a  chance  to  succeed 
him  as  himself ,  Quay's  speeches 
are  few,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
pared. They  are  full  of  poetic 
conception  and  genuine  senti- 
ment. His  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Randall  was  a  touch- 
ing and  forceful  composition. 
In  announcing  his  own  retire- 
ment he  spoke  like  a  sage  who, 
after  a  life  of  unquestioned  use- 
fulness, was    seeking    deserved 

Quay  is  a  wonderfully  re- 
sourceful man.  He  never  hesi- 
tates to  assume  the  livery  of 
heaven  to  serve  his  purposes. 
No  man  knows  more  about  the 
devious  paths  of  politics.  No 
man  has  trod  more  of  them. 
Yet  on  several  occasions  he  has 
championed  the  most  radical 
methods  of  reform,  has  declared 
for  a  pure  ballot  and  a  better 
c*rH„^A,niuMtt4*if^k^m.H,^.  ballot-law.  But  today  Pennsyl- 
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country,  in  spite  of  Quay's 
promises  and  the  powers  gained 
on  the  strength  of  them.  John 
Fiske  had  him  in  mind  when, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  bemoaning  the  fallen  state 
of  Pennsylvania's  public  men 
and  morals  in  its  "bondage 
under  petty  tyrants  as  cheap 
and  vile  as  ever  cumbered  the 
earth."  But  in  fairness  it  should 
be  said  that  Fiske  was  a  free- 
trader, and  he  was  speaking  of 
protection  in  this  connection. 
As  a  rule  Quay  has  had  to 
fight  the  cities.  His  Strength 
has  come  from  the  country 
districts,  from  the  farmers, 
whom  he  leads  with  a  unanimity 
not  known  in  politics  since 
New  York  in  the  days  of  Silas 
Wright.  The  real  loyal  devo- 
tion to  Quay  is  in  the  rural 
counties,  where  he  is  loved  for 
his  good  qualities  and  his  ser- 
vices. In  the  cities  political 
support  is  always  on  a  dificrent 
basis.  No  matter  what  may  be 
said  against  Quay  personally,  it 
is  undeniable  that  he  has  as  a 
rule  looked  after  his  State,  and 
has  given  the  people  what  they 
want — though  not  what  some 
estimable  and  ultra  reformers 
think  they  ought  to  want.  He 
understands  human  nature  and 
does  not  believe  the  millennium  will 
begin  in  politics,  nor  that  the  people  want 
it  to.  Those  who  believe  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  heart  are  continuallyevil  have  yet 
to  explain  how  he  maintains  his  hold  upon  a 
rural  constituency,  which  is  normally  honest 
and  God-fearing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  used  corporate  money  and  influence 
lavishly  when  he  could,  some  of  his  great- 
est victories  have  been  against  almost  the 
entire  combined  corporate  power  of  the 
State.  He  has  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
men  and  influences,  making  one  combina- 
tion after anotherwiih  kaleidoscopic  rapid- 
ity, but  with   almost   unvarying  success. 


AT  HOME  AGAIN 


No  other  career  is  comparable  to  his  in  its 
constantly  shifting  scenes.  He  harbors  no 
animosities.  It  doesn't  pay.  He  will  fight 
a  man  one  day  and  be  cheek  by  jowl  with 
him  the  next — if  it  pays.  His  success  has 
never  been  stable ;  it  is  always  in  jeopardy. 
He  is  a  consistent  and  persistent  oppor- 
tunist. He  may  be  true  only  to  himself; 
but  it  requires  a  peculiar  ability  in  politics 
to  follow  this  rule  and  always  succeed. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  through  Quay's 
philosophy  "  one  increasing  purpose  runs  " 
— to  succeed.  No  man  has  succeeded  by 
narrower  margins.  His  temperament  is  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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lor  what  he  values  his  success.  Wealth 
has  no  particular  channs  for  him.  He 
spends  much  and  lives  well,  but  is  not 
guilty  of  avarice.  He  is  a  bom  gambler, 
in  the  sense  that  he  loves  risk.  He  plays 
a  strong  game  of  poker,  likes  to  speculate 
in  Wall  Street  when  he  holds  marked  cards, 
and  has  put  his  son  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing much  richer  than  himself.  He  dislikes 
ceremony;  and  he  cares  little  for  the  mere 
honors  that  come  with  promotion — as  wit- 
ness his  resigning  habit.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  a  streak  of  vanity,  and  does 
not  like  to  be  beaten  nor  forced  out  of 
place.  It  takes  strong  opposition  to  arouse 
him,  and  then  he  is  a  son  of  thunder. 

Many  analysts  have  tried  to  'explain 
Quay,"  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  anatomical 
specimen  or  a  problem  in  differential  "cal- 
culus. He  is  neither.  He  is  a  maq  of 
extraordinary  mental  activity,  the  processes 
of  whose  brain  seem  to  remind  one  of 
others  because  they  are  so  different.  His 
temperament  is  more  that  of  a  woman 
than  a  man's.  He  is  by  turns  moody, 
exuberant,  listless,  excited,  cold,  hot,  fret- 
ful, patient,  loving,  revengeful — and  toward 
the  same  person  in  a  brief  space  of  time. 
Like  a  woman,  also,  he  believes  himself 
consistent  because  he  follows  his  moods. 
Like  a  woman  he  loves  poetry  and  worships 
ideals,  though  he  doesn't  let  them  get  in 
his  road.  At  times  his  brief  speeches  teem 
with  sentiment,  and  few  men  can  use  the 
English  language  to  better  advantage.  Of 
a  great  moral  principle  as  a  dominating 
influence  in  his  life  he  seems  to  have  no 
conception.  He  has  a  pride  in  his  State 
and  gets  her  the  lion's  share  in  legislation, 
but  he  never  mentions  it.  He  has  few 
warm  friendships — that  with  former  Sena- 
tor Vest  being  perhaps  the  strongest  of  his 
entire  life.  He  never  cared  to  be  one  of 
the  "  six  men  "  who  traditionally,  rule  the 
Senate,  yet  few  men  exercise  more  influence 
than  he  when  he  tries  to  do  so. 

What  is  the  secret  of  Quay's  power 
over  men  whereby  he  has  achieved  his 
almost  continuous  success  ?  That  is  the 
riddle  which  no  man  has  solved.  If  he  be 
as  corrupt  as  is  charged,  that  does   not 


explain  it.  Others  more  corrupt  than  this 
have  failed.  He  has  no  personal  magnet- 
ism. He  is  taciturn,  irritable,  often  repel- 
lent. He  is  not  loyal  to  his  friends,  not 
even  to  corporations.  He  deserts  them 
whenever  it  will  serve  his  purposes,  and 
he  makes  peace  with  his  enemies  on  the 
same  occasion.  Undoubtedly  he  has  rare 
perceptive  powers,  can  see  the  weakness  of 
his  enemies,  knows  how  to  attach  men  to 
him  by  personal  interest,  and  spends  money 
freely.  But  this  does  not  explain  all.  Many 
people  believe  he  has  a  star  like  Napoleon, 
and  is  invincible.  Certain  it  is  that  for 
fifty  years  be  has  had  the  most  extraordi- 
nary career  in  American  politics.  Undoubt- 
edly he  is  one  of  the  best  hated  men  in 
politics,  one  of  the  least  loved.  Most  people 
believe  Quay  to  be  an  utterly  corrupt  man. 
This  -has  been  asserted  so  often  by 
'Republican  leaders,  and  editors  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  that  few  believe  him 
possessed  of  any  moral  sense  whatever. 
This  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  self-evident 
lie.  In  spite  of  his  alleged  greatness,  the 
people  who  make  the  most  noise  have  a 
perpetual  grievance  against  him..  His 
escapes  from  ditSculty  have  been  so  narrow 
as  to  foster  this  enmity.  Quay  says  nothing. 
He  probably  thinks  he  is  "indifferent 
Jipnest";  but  he  doesn't  worry  in  public 
over  his  sins  even  when  they  find  him  out. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  short,  fat, 
grizzled,  and  stone-eyed  ;  but  he  hasn't  a 
gray  hair  in  his  head.  Surely  he  was 
"cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature." 
No  photograph  in  the  least  resembles  him. 
The  newspaper  portraits  are  usually  of  the 
vintage  of  1S70,  and' are  beneficent  libels 
on  his  appearance. 

Few  people  like  Quay  very  violently, 
but  enemies  and  friends  respect  his  abili- 
ties. Much  has  been  said  of  him  that  is 
manifestly  false.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
charitable  in  his  case  to  say  his  evil  man- 
ners live  in  brass,  while  his  virtues  are  writ 
in  water.    But,  then,  it  might  not  be  true. 
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About  eight  thousand  stewards  arc 
afloat  on  the  rolling  seas  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  at  this  minute — fully  half  of  them 
employed  on  the  great  ships  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the 
others  serving  on  vessels  owned  outside  of 
the  American  "merger."  Who  arethese 
men  ?  What  is  their  life?  What  are 
their  daily  duties  and  recreations  ?  They 
certainly  constitute  an  interesting  study. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  if  you  would  know  the 
class  you  must  exploit  the  individual,  on 
the  principle  of  ex  ptde  Htreultm.  Stew- 
ards in  bulk  I  have  seen  on  many  steam- 
ships. On  one  at  least  I  have  been  of  the 
gang,  signed  on  as  a  seaman — all  stewards 
and  stewardesses  sign  as  such — in  order  to 
make  note  of  my  fellows  in  the  original 
package.  And,  of  course,  in  the  one 
trip  I  learned  more  about  being  a  steward 
than  in  all  the  others  when  my  point  of 
contact  was  that  of  the  passenger.  As  a 
result  of  my  experience  I  may  say  boldly 
that  the  Southampton  Boys,  as  I  knew 
them  on  the  St.  Paul  of  the  American 
line,  are  as  fine  a  set  of  men  as  you  will 
find  in  any  business. 

The  first-cabin  passenger  is  apt  to  look 
upon  the  steward  as  not  exactly  human. 
To  him  the  steward  is  an  automaton  who 
serves  deftly  and  silently,  appears  at  the 
right  moment,  anticipates  wants,  and  when 
not  wanted  keeps  out  of  sight,  but  within 
call.     If  the  steward  does  all  this,  and  docs 


it  with  tact  and  diligence,  with  a  foresight 
that  sometimes  savors  of  the  miraculous, 
he  is  a  useful  appurtenance  of  the  vessel, 
and  worthy  of  a  ten-shilling  tip  at  the  end 
of  the  voyage. 

But  if  you  want  to  know  the  steward 
as  a  man  you  must  study  him  in  the  "  glory 
hole."  Perhaps  you  are  wondering  what 
that  is.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it ;  though 
if  you  wish  to  know  why  it  is  called  the 
glory  hole  you  must  put  your  question  to 
somebody  older  than  I  am.  There  is 
nothing  especially  glorious  about  it,  though 
you  will  recognize  it  as  a  hole,  and  a  deep 
one;  for,  when  you  go  down,  the  descent, 
like  that  to  Avernus,  is  easy,  and  seems 
almost  as  far.  The  Jacob's  ladder  that 
leads  to  it,  from  far  aft,  is  so  steep  that  a 
mis-step  might  easily  mean  a  sheer  drop  of 
forty  feet  or  so. 

There,  way  down  in  the  bowels  of 
the  ship,  you  discover  that  the  glory  hole 
consists  of  five  or  six  good-sized  rooms,  all 
filled  full  of  tiers  of  gas-piping  bunks 
where  the  sleepers  lie  side  by  side.  Under 
these  tiers  of  gas-piping  bunks  the  stew- 
ards' boxes  are  stowed.  There  is  no 
Other  furniture.  The  glory  hole  is  essen- 
tially a  sleeping  room,  and  the  steward  has 
little  time  for  anything  else  when  there. 
Yet  the  linen  on  the  thirty-inch-widc  bunks 
is  good  and  clean,  and  the  "hole"  is 
scrupulously  neat,  for  one  man  is  detailed 
to  keep  it  so  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  iosoected 
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daily,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  ship,  by 
the  captain,  the  doctor,  and  a  train  of 
lynx-eyed  officers.  So  that,  woe  to  the 
man  in  charge  if  dust  or  dirt  meet  their 
vigilant  gaze  1  An  incandescent  light 
burns  there  day  and  night,  and  through 
long  pipes  leading  from  the  ventilators  on 
deck  a  suiScient  supply  of  fresh  air  comes 
in.  All  told,  therefore,  the  glory  hole  is 
a  pretty  comfortable  place. 

Here  the  steward  is  "at  home."  Here 
you  meet  the  real  man.  Here,  when  off 
duty,  he  hangs  his  hat,  stovrs  his  box 
under  the  gas-pipe  frame  of  his  bunk,  and 
smokes  the  pipe  of  contentment.     If  you 


will  live  in  the  glory  hole  for  atrip,  and  cat 
in  the  pantry,  you  will  find  out  how  much 
of  a  man  the  steward  is.  Otherwise  you 
will  know  only  the  outer  garments  of  the 
class,  for  the  individual  is  reserved  beneath. 
You  will  be  likely  to  find,  too,  that  he  is 
a  good  fellow,  perhapsnot  less  gentlemanly 
than  the  man  he  serves,  and  certainly  lack- 
ing neither  in  education  nor  knowledge  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Parliament,  to-day,  who 
at  one  time  served  as  a  steward  on  a  White 
Star  boat.  Of  course  one  need  not  infer 
from  this  statement  that  all  stewards  are 
lords  in  disguise,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  col- 
lege men  and  younger  sons  of  English 
gentlemen  take  up  the  trade  for  various 
reasons.  The  steward  may  travel  far  if  he 
will,  he  has  a  chance  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  the  experience  teaches  wis- 
dom and  diligence — things  not  to  be 
despised  in  houses  of  parliament,  or  any 
other  kind  of  house.  To  retain  his  posi- 
tion as  steward  on  one  of  the  big  liners  a 
man  must  be  wise,  tactful,  and  energetic; 
otherwise  he  goes  looking  for  another  job 
at  the  end  of  the  first  voyage. 

Stewards  on  these  trans-Atlantic  ships 
are  selected  with  much  care,  often  come 
with  special  letters  to  the  management, 
and  are,  besides,  subject  to  rigid  scrutiny 
by  their  fellows.  A  man  who  has  proved 
himself  lazy,  un gentlemanly,  or  a  thief, 
may  want  to  sign  for  the  next  voyage; 
but,  if  the  management  does  not  drop  him, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  his  fellows  will 
stand  by  and  forbid  him  to  sign.  To  ship 
in  the  face  of  such  a  warning  would  mean 
mental  anguish,  and  possibly  bodily  disas- 
ter, during  the  trip.  Honesty  is  the  first 
requisite;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  class  it 
may  be  said  that,  careless  as  passengers 
usually  are  in  leaving  money  and  jewels 
exposed  in  their  staterooms,  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  a  steward  turns  out  to  be  a  thief. 
Once  he  has  been  even  suspected  his  days 
of  usefulness  are  over,  and  he  leaves  the 
ship  at  the  first  dock. 

The  many  great  liners  plying  to  the 
ports  of  all  the  world  from  Southampton, 
England,  have  bred  up  a  spedsd  class  i 
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stewards  known  in  the  shipping  trade  as 
"Southampton  Boys,"  and  these  are 
reclconcd  the  smartest  and  best  in  the 
business. 

They  come  from  all  over  England, 
but  especially  from  the  southern  coun- 
ties, and  many  of  them  are  Londoners. 
You  may  know  them  by  a  touch  of  the 
Cockney  accent,  their  neatness,  and  gen- 
eral smartness  of  appearance  and  manner. 
Stewards  from  German,  Belgian,  or  even 
French  ports  seem  not  to  have  the  alert- 
ness and  ready  wit  of  these  Southampton 
"  boys." 

There  must  be  something  attractive  in 
the  conditions  of  this  service,  for  the  pay 
is  not  large.  On  the  American  line,  for 
instance,  the  steward  receives  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month,  in  addition  to  food  and  lodg- 
ing, while  at  sea.  Out  of  this  sum  he 
must  buy  his  own  uniforms  and  pay  his 


own  laundry  hills.  He  gives  up,  further- 
more, fifty  cents  a  trip  to  the  "boots" 
who  keeps  his  share  of  the  glory  hole  clean, 
fifty  cents  in  each  port  to  the  shore  stew- 
ard who  serves  his  meals  while  the  ship  is 
at  the  dock,  and  pays  fifty  cents  each  round 
trip  to  have  his  box  taken  away  from  the 
ship  and  brought  back — for  he  is  discharged 
and  signed  on  anew  each  voyage,  as  the 
government  requires. 

It  will  be  very  clearly  seen  that,  after 
deductions  have  been  made,  the  net 
amount  is  not  very  large.  To  make  a  liv- 
ing for  the  wife  and  babies  at  home  the 
steward  must  receive  tips  from  the  passen- 
gers whom  he  serves.  There  is  no  arbi- 
trary rule  in  this  matter.  Some  passengers 
do  not  pay  them  at  all,  and  probably  sutler 
nothing  as  a  consequence.  Custom  decrees 
the  minimum  as  ten  shillings  each — two 
dollars  and  a  half — to  the  bedroom  steward. 
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the  deck  steward,  the  saloon  stew- 
ard, and  also  the  bath  steward, 
with  perhaps  a  dollar  to  the 
"  boots,"  besides  the  passenger's 
name  on  the  subscription  paper 
for  the  smoke-room  steward,  and 
for  the  organist  or  band.  With 
all  this  money  Ryiag  about  at  the 
end  of  the  trip,  an  alert  and  tact- 
ful man  is  apt  to  find  that  he  has 
made  more  than  his  wages.  In 
'  exceptional  cases  are  still  better 
chances,  for  sometimes  a  clever 
steward  will  see  an  opportunity  to 
make  himself  more  than  ordinarily 
useful,  and  will  therefore  receive 
five  or  ten  dollars,  or  even  more, 
in  grateful  appreciation.  Thus  Li 
Hung  Chang,  when  he  crossed  on 
the  American  line,  left  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  divided  up 
among  those  stewards  who  had 
in  any  way  served  him,  the  men 
receiving  from  five  to  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  summer  is  the  bonanza 
season.    In  the  winter,  when  pas- 
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must  be  kept  on  the  proceeds  of 

more  fortunate  trips.  Thus  the  awkward  it  in  ;  of  the  darkies  who  dive  for  pennies 
or  lazy  steward  soon  finds  the  business  in  the  clear  waters  of  Colombo,  and  are 
unprofitable,  and  drops  out,  chased  by  the  watching  sharks ;  and  you 

Many  of  the  Southampton  Boys  are  may  leara  the  comparative  value  of  the 
wise  in  this  matter  of  full  trips.  They  lunch  places  of  Hongkong  and  Sydney  or 
sign  on  the  trans-Atlantic  ships  'for  the  Cape  Town.  Here,  too,  the  true  life  of 
summer;  then,  in  the  winter  season,  go  the  steward  shows  through,  and  you  dis- 
over  to  the  China  or  South  African  and  cover  oftentimes  that  he  has  tastes  and 
Australian  trade,  whose  busy  season  is  in  aspirations  which  surpn'sc  you.  I  know 
the  winter  time.  Because  of  this  shifting  one  steward,  who  serves  daily  at  table  with 
the  clever  steward  becomes  a  much-trav-  expressionless  face,  who  has  at  home  a 
eled  man,  and  knows  the  shipping  ports  collection  of  original  drawings  by  Dore  and 
the  world  over.  In  the  glory  hole  at  ntght,  other  artists  that  would  delight  a  connois- 
whcn  pipes  are  lighted  for  a  short  smoke  seur.  Another,  signed  on  as  a  seaman  at 
before  turning  in,  you  may  hear  fascinating  regular  steward's  pay,  is  the  ship's  organ- 
tales  of  far  distant  lands;  of  jackals  that  ist,  and  is  said  to  be  a  musician  of  far 
slip  out  of  the  jungle  and  board  the  ships  greater  skill  than  many  a  more  pretentious 
lying  at  Garden  Reach  above  Calcutta ;  of  one  who  listens  as  a  passenger, 
romantic    adventures    at    night    in    Arab  For  some  reason  it   happens  that  the 

Town  at  Port  Said,  "  the  hottest  hell  on  Southampton  Boy  often  is  musical  I 
earth  "  ;  of  the  dust  from  coaling  ships  at  discovered  this  musical  tendency  on  the 
Aden,  so  thick  that  it  obscures  the  sun  first  night  out.  The  ship  swung  along  to 
tnd  makes  the  soup  black  while  you  bring     an  easy  sea  while  I  slept  in  my  bunk.     At 
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twelve  I  was  roused  by  a  clear  baritone 
voice  singing : 

"  If  you  lik-a  me 
And  I  lik-i  you, 
And  we  lik-a  both  the  isroe, 
I  tik-a  lay, 
Tbi(  very  day, 
I  lik-i  change  your  na— a — ame." 

The  eight -to- twelve  bedroom  stewards' 
watch  had  just  come  below.  In  a  moment 
a  sleeper  just  at  my  right  took  up  the 
chorus  in  a  good  bass ;  then  a' tenor  joined 
in,  and  more  tenor  and  bass  and  baritone, 
till  the  Bambta  Tree  was  ringing  out  to  a 
full,  clear-toned  chorus.  This  goodnight 
carol  lasted  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Then  the 
newcomers  turned  in,  and  silence  reigned 
in  the  glory  hole  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
none  of  the  sleepers  seeming  to  resent 
being  aroused  for  a  midnight  song. 


Except  for  brief  moments  like  this, 
snatched  from  his  sleep,  the  steward  on  the 
North  Atlantic  gets  little  leisure.  Yet  he 
has  his  bit  of  sport  occasionally.  The 
boys  get  up  a  half-crown  pool  on  the  ship's 
run — just  as  the  millionaires  do  in  the 
smoke-room  above — and  late  at  night  you 
will  often  see  them  sitting  in  at  a  little 
game,  generally  whist,  seated  on  their 
boxes  and  using  another  box  for  a  table. 

But  the  life  of  the  steward  is  no  sine- 
cure.  The  saloon  stewards  are  called  at 
five-thirty  in  the  morning,  mustered  in  the 
dining  saloon,  have  cofiee  and  rolls,  and 
get  to  work.  They  are  on  duty  in  one 
way  and  another  till  eleven  at  night. 
They  eat  breakfast  at  about  ten,  after  all 
the  passengers  have  breakfasted.  They 
have  the  first-cabin  food,  but  they  eat  it 
informally  standing  in  the  pantry ;  and  they 
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waste  no  time  about  it.  There  is  no 
opportunity  ior  ceremony.  The  lunch- 
counter  method  on  board  a  liner  would 
make  a  New  York  broker's  clerk  quite  at 
home.  In  the  same  way  lunch  is  served 
at  about  three,  and  dinner  at  eight. 
Between  whiles  there  are  the  tables  to  be 
laid,  and  cleared,  and  relaid,  the  silver  to 
be  cleaned,  the  saloon  to  be  swept  and  put 
in  order,  and  a  host  of  minor  things  to  be 
attended  to — all  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  second  steward,  who  is  responsible  for 
them.  The  deck  stewards  are  continually 
on  their  feet  during  the  same  hours,  serv- 
ing tea  or  bouillon  between  meals,  and 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  idle  and  the 
indisposed  in  the  steamer  chairs. 

The  bedroom  stewards  have  similar 
hours,  and  watch  must  he  stood  at  night 
in  turn — from  eight  to  twelve,  twelve  to 
four,  and  four  to  eight — looking  to  the 
safety  of  the  part  of  the  ship  under  their 
charge,  and  ready  to  answer  calls  from  the 
various  staterooms. 


These  are  the  stewards  with  whom  the 
passengers  come  most  in  contact.  But 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  force.  There 
are  the  pantrymen,  the  dishwashers  and 
scullions,  the  cooks,  bakers,  butchers,  and 
storehouse  men,  the  linen-keepers,  and 
the  "  boots."  Ahost  of  these, employed  in 
the  inner  workings  of  the  ship  below  decks, 
have  little  chance  to  receive  tips,  and 
must  live  by  the  regular  wages  alone.  In 
some  instances  this  is  hut  the  regulation 
fifteen  per  month,  but  in  the  majority  it 
is  more.  The  cooks  receive  from  sixty 
dollars  a  month  to  twenty-five,  according 
to  their  skill  and  importance  ;  the  bakers 
from  forty  to  eighteen,  and  so  on.  Even 
the  second  steward,  who  is  commanding 
officer  directly  in  charge  of  this  host  of 
men,  receives  but  fifty  dollars  a  month ; 
but  he  is  in  direct  line  of  promotion  to 
the  post  of  chief  steward,  an  office  much 
coveted,  carrying  an  excellent  salary — as 
sea  salaries  go — amounting  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  hundred  a  year,  and  ranking  as 
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one  of  a  good  deal  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance. Indeed,  the  great  men  of  an  ocean 
liner  are  the  captain,  purser,  chief  engi- 
neer, chief  steward,  and  doctor. 

The  comfort  of  the  passengers  depends, 
perhaps,  more  on  the  vigilance  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  the  chief  steward  than  any- 
one else.  He  it  is  who  orders  the  supplies 
for  the  voyage,  has  a  minute  knowledge 
of  what  the  store-rooms  and  refrigerators 
contain,  and  sees  that  the  menu  for  each 
meal  is  ample,  well  cooked,  and  daintily 
served.  He  makes  arrangements  in  port 
for  the  entire  trip,  plans  each  day's  meals 
at  sea,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
chief  cook,  gets  up  the  menu-card.  You 
will  find  him  mornings  in  his  office,  just 
o&  the  grand  staircase,  making  up  his 
books  and  records  ;  but  during  the  rest  of 
the  day  he  is  all  over  the  ship  ,now  taking 
a  look  at  the  storerooms  far  below  to  see 
that  groceries  and  provisions  are  rightly 
served  out  to  the  cooks,  now  inspecting 
the  refrigerators  to  note  the  temperature, 
and   again   watching   the   butchers  with 


precise  knowledge  of .  how  meats  shall 
be  cut,  and  seeing  that  they  are  delivered 
to  the  cooks  on  time  and  in  the  right 
quantities. 

All  these  things  he  is  responsible  for; 
but  that  is  by  no  means  all.  He  must 
also  keep  a  minute  record  of  all  transac- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  must  have  awatchful 
eye  upon  the  passengers  to  note  that  his 
lieutenants  among  the  men  are  giving  them 
prompt  and  cheerful  service.  He  has  a 
record  of  every  passenger  traveling  with 
him,  and  all  the  details  connected  with 
his  journey.  If  you  sailed  with  him  last 
year  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  can  refer 
to  his  books  and  tell  you  the  date  of  the 
voyage,  its  duration,  your  room  and  seat  at 
table,  and  just  what  stewards  served  you. 

To  be  a  chief  steward  on  one  of  the 
great  liners  is,  of  course,  the  ambition  of 
every  earnest  steward  on  the  sea.  Next 
to  that  position  he  looks  with  eyes  of 
desire  upon  the  post  of  the  smoke-room 
steward.  Indeed,  many  would  prefer  the 
tatter.  It  has  less  dignity  and  importance, 
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but  there  is  often  more  money  in  it.  It 
was  a  White  Star  purser — no  less — who 
told  me  he  would  rather  be  the  smoke- 
room  steward  on  a  popular  flyer  than 
hold  his  own  position.  The  smoke-room 
steward's  berth  is  a  hard  one;  he  must  be 
deft,  tactful,  vigilant,  and  untiring;  he  is 
on  his  feet  from  dawn  to  midnight.  But 
he  reaps  his  reward,  for  the  tips  are  many 
on  a  ship  full  of  millionaires. 

The  rank  and  file  of  stewards  have  to 
satisfy  their  souls  with  a  less  lofty  ambition. 
In  the  glory  hole  you  will  hear  them 
outlining  their  plans.  One  man  knows  a 
little  fried-fish  shop  in  the  purlieus  of  Lon- 
don, where  there  are  pleasant  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck  for  the  wife  and  babies. 
If  travelers  are  plenty  he  will  buy  this 
shop  in  a  year  or  so,  and  retire  from  the 
■ea,  so  that   his  children  shall   grow  up 


knowing  him.  Another  aspires  to  own 
a  "pub"  where  Bessie  might  tend 
bar,  and  where  he  knows  that  many  sea- 
faring men  would  drop  in  for  lunch  and 
refreshment.  And  there  are  ambitions 
beyond  this,  too.  More  than  one  has  bis 
eyes  on  the  States,  where  money  is  plenti- 
ful and  all  men  are  equal.  He  knows  this 
equality  is  real,  for  his  Yankee  mates  have 
told  him  so.  MaHy  a  young  fellow  among 
the  stewards  is  saving  money  for  a  better 
education,  and  for  a  chance  to  get  up 
in  the  world. 

Long  before  the  voyage  is  over  you 
will  learn  to  have  a  genuine  liking  and 
much  respect  for  these  honest,  tactful, 
willing  servitors  on  the  high  seas — that  is, 
if  you  will  bunk  in  the  glory  hole  and  eat 
in  the  saloon  pantry,  where  only  you  can 
truly  come  to  know  them. 
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Japanese  Caricature 


AN   IMPORTED   NATIONAL   HUMOR 


Imitation  is  the  mother  of  art,  and  in 
no  land  is  this  more  evident  today  than  in 
strenuous,  prophetic  Japan.  The  comic 
illustrators  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  no  less 
than  their  more  serious  artistic  brethren, 
are  doing  some  notable  work  which  must 
at  length  result  in  a  modern  national 
school  of  no  small  excellence.  Today  it  is 
still  imitative,  as  is  nearly  every  other  form 
of  activity  in  this  kaleidoscopic  period  of 
Japan's  brilliant  modern  career;  but  her 
artists  are  compassing  such  mastery  of 
technical  difficulties  that  tomorrow  we 
may  look  for  the  appearance  of  genuine 
creative  work.  The  several  series  of  comic 
drawings  which  are  presented  herewith 
exhibit,  even  in  reproduction,  a  sureness 
of  touch,  a  deftness  of  handling,  and  a  light- 
ness of  line  that  are  altogether  admirable. 

We  need  but  examine  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  the  comic  drawings  here  pre- 
sented to  find  evidence  of  the  imitative 
quality  of  Japanese  pictorial  humor.  The 
obligation  to  foreign  models  is  sufficiently 
plain.  Nor  is  such  the  case  merely  in 
the  present  series,  but  practically  every 
modem  Japanese  attempt  at  comic  draw- 
ing exhibits  the  same  characteristic.  The 
humorous  ideas  and  ideals  are  plainly 
imported,  along  with  much  else  that  is  of 
present-day  interest.  Occasionally  oriental 
subjects  and  atmosphere  are  attempted  by 
the  Japanese  "funnyman,"  but  the  result 
is  then  certain  to  revert  to  the  long- 
drawn-out  style  of  two  decades  gone  by  ; 
and  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  drawings  are 
required  to  perpetrate  a  joke  of  which 
Oppcr,  Howarth,  or  "Bunny"  would 
scarcely  be  guilty  at  all,  and  then  never  at 


a  greater  length  than  four  or  five  exhibits. 
For  example,  we  have  the  story  of  two 
travelers,  evidently  Englishmen,  who,  ac- 
companied by  a  native  guide,  camp  for  the 
night,  and,  startled  by  the  diapason  of  the 
guide's  snores,  open  fire  incontinently  on 
the  thin  air  and  keep  it  up  til!  daybreak, 
when  they,  of  course,  discover  their  error. 
It  takes  twenty-eight  pictures  to  present 
this  humorous  happening,  and  it  requires 
no  little  skill  to  diteover  that  the  pictures 
are  intended  to  be  progressive.  Of  course 
this  is  an  extreme  instance. 

Fair  examples  of  how  national  charac- 
teristics assert  themselves  may  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  specimens  of  comic 
drawing.  Even  when  foreign  models  are 
followed,  the  tendency  to  bend  imitative 
work'  to  a  national  type  is  shown  in  using 
more  drawings  than  an  English  or  an 
American  artist  would  deem  necessary,  as 
well  as  in  a  funny  mimicry  of  American 
and  Enghsh  styles  of  drawing.  We  see 
in  the  Italian  fruit  peddler  not  merely  the 
typical  East-side  New  York  vender,  but  a 
Japanized  Italian- American.  The  debo- 
nair duellist,  who  folds  his  slender  arms 
across  his  spare  ribs,  is  a  Frenchified  Jap  ; 
his  rotund  opponent  is  semi-Teutonic,  by 
every  mark;  while  the  Bad  Cowboy  need 
not  be  labeled  at  all.  The  sad  story  of 
the  ingenious  swain  whose  means  of  elope- 
ment and  hope  are  alike  cut  of!  by  the 
traditional  "irate  father"  is  so  evidently 
Chinese,  as  are  all  the  pictorial  accessories, 
that  the  series  might  have  been  drawn  by 
a  Chinese  illustrator,  were  it  not  for  the 
evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon  methods  of  drafts- 
manship.    We   need  only   transpose   Che 
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signaling  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  coadjutor 
to  the  pages  of  Punch  to  have  a  series  of 
cartoons  distinctly  English.  Still,  all  carry  a 
distinct  suggestion  of  the  Japanese  as  well. 
Furthermore,  the  Japanese  fondness  lor 
the  minute  is  allowed  to  modify  the  type 
imitated.  This  is  even  more  evident  in 
the  originals  than  in  the  reproductions. 
The  significance  of  each  line  is  valued 
properly,  and  even  when  the  draftsman 
runs  counter  to  our  technical  rules  he 
imparts  an  air  of  intention  that  could 
never  be  mistaken  for  a  bungling  slip  of 
the  pen. 

These  instances  of  comic  illustrations, 
enforced  by  others  which  cannot  here  be 
noticed,  may  serve  to  demonstrate  how  the 
national  spirit  of  art  is  slowly  changing  in 
Japan.  And  what  is  true  of  art  is  true  of 
humor  in  general,  as  welt  as  of  humorous 
art  in  particular.  Critics  have  not,  it  is 
true,  always  agreed  as  to  what  a  national 
X  spirit  of  humor  really  is.     When  William 

\  A  Dean  Howells  finds  a  flavor  of  distinctively 

American  humor  in  the  naive  comment  of 
the  Swiss  peasant  upon  the  lateness  of  the 
spring — "  The  winter  seems  to  have  come 
to  spend  the  summer  with  us  " — he  raises 
a  nice  question  of  discrimination.  For 
not  only  are  most  of  us  at  a  loss  to  discern 
in  what  wise  such  a  bull  differs  from  Irish 
or  German  humor,  but  we  also  suspect 
that  essays  to  point  out  definitively  the  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  characteristic 
humor  of  one  nation  and  that  of  another 
have  not  always  been  satisfying.  Indeed, 
there  are  not  wanting  those — probably 
extremists — who  insist  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  peculiarly  national  humor 
except  as  it  arises  from  the  unfamiliar 
aspect  of  foreign  eccentricities  of  language, 
costumes,  habits,  and  social  relations.  In 
a  word,  they  maintain  that  national  humor 
consists  not  in  a  distinctive  spirit,  but  only 
in  the  unfamiliarview-point  of  the  onlooker. 
It  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  in  the 
middle  ground,  and  that  we  must  look  for 
the  marks  of  national  humor  in  ourselves 
as  onlookers  as  well  as  in  the  language- 
forms,  the  costumes,  and  the  customs  of 
more  or  leu  unknown  peoples — that  is,  it 
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is  both  subjective  and  objective.  It  might, 
then,  be  not  wide  of  the  marlc  to  say 
that  national  humor  is  that  which  arises 
not  alone  from  the  sources  common  to 
all  humor,  but  particularly  from  national 
habits  of  looking  at  men,  things,  and 
events.  For  instance,  anyone  can  appre- 
ciate the  humor  of  the  German  who  says 
things  deliciously  hind-foremost,  of  the 
Irishman  who  asserts  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, of  the  Frenchman  whose  cleverness 
does  not  acquaint  him  with  his  own  ab- 
surdity, or  of  the  American  whose  keen- 
ness over-reaches  its  possessor.  Yet  none 
of  these  would  be  examples  of  national 
humor,  but  only  presentments  of  the  way 
these  droll  national  foibles  appear  to  for- 
eigners. When,  however,  we  can  lay 
finger  upon  the  particular  nerve  whose 
excitation  is  guaranteed  to  make  a  French- 
man smile,  or  upon  the  ganglion  which  is 
certain  to  start  the  gufiawsof  the  Yankee, 
we  have  fixed  upon  distinctive  types  of 
national  humor,  indigenous  and,  in  their 
entirety,  untranslatable. 


By  this  criterion  the  volume  of  national 
humor  is  not  large,  and  little  of  it  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  the 
language  and  the  people  in  question. 
Most  of  us — wedded  as  we  are  to  our 
own  conceptions  of  dignity,  grace,  and 
propriety  in  personal  bearing  and  conduct 
— rather  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the 
grotesque  figures  which  abound  in  Japan- 
ese pictures  the  artist  intended  a  pictorial 
extravaganza  ;  for  we  are  near  of  kin  to 
the  obliging  young  woman  who  felt  it  her 
duty  to  giggle  all  through  Mark  Twain's 
reading  of  Browning,  Contrariwise,  we 
business-pursuing  Westerners  find  nothing 
to  inspire  merriment  in  the  ancient  puns 
seriously  introduced  into  medieval  Japanese 
poetry.  The  fault  in  both  instances  lies  in 
our  inability  to  adopt  a  foreign  point  of  view. 

Japan  is  both  an  ancient  and  a  modem 
nation,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  It  follows  that  she 
has  no  recognized  typical  humor  that  is  not 
touched,  as  are  all  things  in  this  period  in 
her  career,  by  somewhat  of  the  old  and  of 
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the  new.  Without  seeking  to  trace  the 
development  of  a  national  humorous  art 
among  the  Japanese,  it  will  be  enough  to 
note  in  passing  that,  the  Japanese  spirit 
being  neither  characteristically  original  nor 
daring,  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  litera- 
ture is  reflective,  and  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence, their  best  humor  is  literary  rather 
than  pictorial.  In  spirit  it  is  mild  and 
dainty,  almost  pathetic.  It  laughs  with 
you,  not  at  you;  for  there  is  an  almost 
total  absence  of  the  broad  German  farce, 
the  pungent  wit  of  the  French,  and  the 
tart  irony  of  the  English.  Keenly  alive  to 
the  attractions  of  the  minute  and  of  the 
delicate,  sensitive  to  every  foreign  influ- 
ence, courteous  almost  to  the  extreme  of 
absurdity,  the  Japanese  mind  is  taking  en 
a  variety  of  tones  which  are  neither  alto- 
gether admirable  nor  wholly  harmonious. 
These  characteristics  are  already  beginning 
to  be  reflected  in  her  civilization;  and  first 


of  all  in  her  pictorial  humor,  as  eventually 
in  her  tine  art,  these  heterogeneous  forces 
must  appear  as  the  foes  of  that  great 
fundamental  of  all  that  is  great  and  good 
in  art — unity.  It  is  committed  to  Japan 
to  fuse  all  the  elements  now  seething  in 
the  alembic  of  her  national  life  into  the 
pure  gold  of  unity. 

The  Japanese  people  have  too  decidedly 
as  well  as  too  lately  parted  company  with 
their  old  ideals  for  them  to  have  exclusive 
recourse,  upon  the  one  hand,  to  old  methods 
of  humorous  illustration,  or,  upon  the  other, 
to  have  developed  as  yet  a  style  of  cartoon 
in  any  respect  national.  That  period  is, 
with  so  much  besides,  still  in  the  marvel- 
lous future  which  this  acute,  persistent, 
adroit,  and  "  Yankee  "  people  is  so  rapidly 
realizing  into  a  dramatic  present. 
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'  Way  for  the  Breakdown  Gang  " 

HOW  RAILWAY  WRECKS  ARE  HANDLED 


On  every  large  railway  system  there  is  a 
train  not  scheduled  on  the  time-card,  but 
just  as  essential  to  maintaining  the  service 
as  any  of  the  limiteds  or  locals.  It  is  a 
passenger  train,  but  the  passengers  pay  no 
fare.  It  consists  merely  of  two  or  three 
freight  cars  and  a  caboose,  yet  when  it 
■tarts  over  the  road  everything  else  on 
wheels  must  give  it  precedence.  If  the 
president  himself  is  en  route  in  his  special 
of  private  cars,  he  must  take  the  side  track 
until  it  passes  by.     As  Kipling  puts  it : 

Oh,  the  Empire  State  muM  leara  (o  nail. 
And  the  Cannon-ball  go  hang, 

When  the  WeK-bound's  ditched, 

And  the  lool-car'a  hitched. 
And  it's  way  for  the  Breakdoirn  Gang  '. 

This  special  train  has  been  dubbed 
the  "  Wrecker."  Really  it  is  a  relief  train, 
ready  to  respond  to  any  call  for  aid  in  case 
of  accident. 

When  the  wrecking  train  is  off  duty  you 
find  it  standing  on  a  side  track  at  the  end 
of  the  railroad,  if  the  road  is  a  short  one; 
or  at  some  division  headquarters,  if  an 
extensive  system.  An  important  road  will 
have  enough  wreckers  scattered  over  it 
so  that  if  trouble  occurs  at  any  point  the 
train  nearest  it  can  reach  the  scene  within 
two  or  three  hours  in  any  case.  The  only 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  wrecker 
from  any  other  lot  of  freight  cars  is  the 
platform  car  which  supports  a  ponderous 
metal  arm.  This  is  one  of  the  indispensa- 
ble parts  of  the  outfit — the  wrecking  crane. 
In  the  old  days  of  railroading,  and  not  so 
far  back  either,  some  companies  kept  a 
hundred  men  in  readiness  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  the  trouble.     Nowadays  a  little 


squad  of  a  dozen,  or  twenty  at  the  most,  ts 
usually  sufficient  to  do  the  skilled  work, 
thanks  to  the  wonderful  crane,  which  lifts, 
twisfs,  and  drags  masses  of  wood  and  steel 
weighing  twenty  and  thirty  tons  as  easily 
as  if  they  weighed  a  pound.  Another  car 
is  fully  equipped  with  wedges,  rope,  and 
chains  of  various  sizes ;  and  still  another  is 
literally  a  machine-shop  on  wheels.  Every 
wrecking  outfit  is  supplied  with  two  or 
three  sets  of  axles  with  the  wheeb  attached, 
which  can  be  put  under  a  car  body.  Of 
course  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  a 
locomotive  or  passenger-coach  any  distance 
without  rolling  it  on  wheels. 

The  passengers  on  this  "  special  "  are 
housed  in  an  ordinary  freight  caboose. 
They  have  it  all  to  themselves,  except  a 
"  state-room  "  at  one  end  reserved  for  the 

old  man,"  if  the  superintendent  decides 
to  go  with  them  to  the  accident.  The 
State-room,  however,  is  furnished  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  car — a  bunk  where  its  occu- 
pant can  snatch  a  bit  of  sleep  en  reute  if  he 
feels  hke  it,  and  a  table,  which  sometimes 
has  a  portable  telegraph  outfit,  for,  if  the 
accident  has  happened  at  some  distance 
from  a  station,  an  operator  and  a  lineman 
are  taken  along  to  tap  the  wires.  The 
state-room  gives  a  chance  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  lay  out  the  line  of  action  with 
the  gang  boss  while  on  the  way,  so  that 
no  time  is  lost  in  getting  to  work  on 
arrival.  Pipes  are  not  barred,  and  while 
the  train  is  rushing  along  at  a  fifty-mile 
gait,  the  relief  crew  can  make  the  air  blue 
if  they  wish,  or  "  nap  it  out "  on  the 
leather-covered  bunks  that  line  the  walls. 
There  are  the  little  stove  and  corner  pantry 
that  every  well-regulated  cabin-car  contains. 
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a    wrecker 


.     It  is 


and  the  men  can  have  beef-steak  and 
onions,  corn  cakes  and  sausage,  or  "  pot 
roast  " — those  favorite  dishes  in  the  menu 
of  the  caboose  chef. 

The  man  who  would  be 
must  have  what  his  fellows  ca 
must  be  quick-witted  and  quick- 
and  must  be  an  expert  machii 
not  an  easy  task  for  the  wreck-master  to 
select  a  force  having  all  these  qualities, 
and  his  gang  are  picked  men  from  the  best 
on  the  company's  pay-roll.  And  size 
counts  for  much  also.  Two  or  three  little 
men  are  valuable,  for  there  are  many 
nooks  and  corners  in  and  under  the  torn 
and  twisted  cars  where  they  can  work 
with  hammer  and  wrench,  where  a  big 
man  could  not  move.  Forthe  same  reason 
a  few  left-handed  men  are  desirable.  If  a 
railroader  has  ever  been  a  sailor,  he  is 
given  preference  in  selection,  for  there  are 
so  many  ropes  and  chains  to  be  fastened 
to  the  wreck  to  pull  it  apart  that  the  sea- 
man's knowledge  of  knot  and  splice  is  of 
much  value.  Furthermore,  the  men  who 
follow   the  sea   learn   to   think   and   act 


quickly.  Everyone  of  the  wrecking  crew 
has  some  regular  occupation  in  addition  to 
his  emergency  assignment.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  basket-and -bucket  brigade 
which  wends  its  way  to  shop  and  round- 
house every  morning  with  the  blowing  of 
the  whistle,  leaving  only  at  the  close  of 
the  day  unless  the  accident  call  comes. 

The  passengers  of  the  relief  special  are 
always  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sid- 
ing where  it  stands,  perhaps  with  engine 
attached  and  furnace  filled  with  fuel  ready 
to  be  fired  up"  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  boss  knows  the  work  which  each 
man  is  doing  every  day,  and  both  he 
and  the  train  despatcher  have  records  con- 
taining the  addresses  of  the  crew  and  the 
nearest  route  to  their  homes,  for  use  at 
night.  Of  course  the  first  news  of  trouble 
comes  over  the  railroad  wires  to  the  des- 
patcher's  office.  Instantly  the  despatcher 
starts  messenger  boys  through  the  shops. 
All  they  have  to  say  to  each  man  wanted 
is  "wreck,"  as  they  run  by  him.  Drop- 
ping his  tools  and  seizing  his  coat  and  hat, 
he  hurries  for  the  train.  The  engineer 
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and  firemen  have  also  been  alarmed,  and 
while  the  latter  is  getting  up  steam  his 
chief  is  going  carefully  over  each  inch  of 
the  running  gear,  for  he  may  have  orders 
to  run  a  mile  a  minute.  In  five  minutes 
after  the  first  hint  of  trouble  the  train  is 
pulling  out  of  the  siding  on  to  the  main 
track,  fully  manned.  On  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  one  of 
the  wrecking  crews  has  a  record  of  start- 
ing within  three  minutes  after  being  sum- 
moned, but  on  this  system  fires  are  kept 
banked  on  the  engines  drawing  the  wreck- 
ing trains,  in  order  to  save  time  in  making 


As  the  world  moves  on,  tii 
more  and  more  precious ;  but  perhaps 
nowhere  is  it  considered  of  such  value  as 
on  the  railroad.  A  year  or  so  ago  one  of 
the  companies  which  has  thrown  a  band 
of  steel  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Golden  Gate  expended  ten  million 
dollar?  in  shortening  its  line  in  order  to 
reduce  the  time  of  its  train  service  merely 


six  hours  between  St,  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. No  one  appreciates  more  than 
the  president  or  general  manager  of  a  rail- 
way what  the  relief  crew  can  accomplish 
in  saving  time — if  it  has  the  right  tools  and 
is  composed  of  the  right  men.  Usually 
the  loss  of  propeity  in  an  accident  counts 
for  comparatively  little  with  the  railroad- 
ers. Though  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  cars  and  their  contents  may  be  totally 
destroyed,  if  the  track  is  blocked  five  or  six 
hours,  and  fifty  or  sixty  trains  are  held  up, 
the  delay  may  mean  far  more  than  this  sum 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  company.  This 
is  why  the  first  and  most  important  thing 
to  do — next  to  life-saving,  of  course — is  to 
clear  the  way.  If  it  is  a  double-track  line, 
one  must  be  cleared ;  and  enough  rails  and 
ties  can  be  thrown  down  in  an  hour  or  so 
to  make  a  switch,  and  let  trains  pass  from 
one  track  to  another  and  go  around  the 
obstacle. 

When  the  wreck-master  and    his  gang 
reach  the  scene  this  is  the  first  question 
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that  arises :  Is  there  anyone,  living  or 
dead,  under  the  debris?  If  so  he  must 
be  taken  out  at  once.  The  next  question 
is :  What  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  debris 
to  move  away  ?  It  is  not  always  a  collision 
that  has  the  worst  consequences,  although 
the  force  of  trains  meeting  may  rend  to 
qilinters  half  of  the  cars  of  which  each  is 
made  up.  It  is  always  the  unexpected 
that  happens  on  the  rail.  An  engine  may 
jump  the  track  when  going  down  hiil  or 
around  a  curve,  with  the  result  that  a 
dozen  cars  are  thrown  on  sides  and  roofs, 
and  perhaps  piled  into  a  mound  of  wreck- 
age right  in  a  cut,  where  there  is  no  room 
to  work  to  the  right  or  left.  Again  it  may 
be  a  coal  train  which  is  the  su&erer. 
These  are  the  days  of  cars  holding  fifty 
tons  each  in  their  great  steel  boxes  sup- 
ported by  massive  metal  frames.  Con- 
siderable force  is  required  to  derail  a  train 
of  such  cars;  but  when  it  does  go,  it  usu- 
ally means  the  hardest  kind  of  work  for 
the  wrecker.  The  coal  may  be  dumped 
on  the  roadbed  in  piles  of  a  hundred  tons 
each,  to  be  removed  with  the  hand-shovels 
after  hours  of  tedious  toil.  Instead  of 
breaking,  the  cars  are  bent  and  twisted 
into  various  shapes,  only  to  he  straightened 
at  the  repair  shop,  if  worth  the  efiort. 
They  cannot  be  burned  and  thus  disposed 
of  like  wooden  wreckage,  and  often  are  so 
injured  that  they  are  worth  merely  their 
weight  as  old  metal.  They  are  the  special 
dread  of  the  railroad  man ;  but  fortunately 
very  few  "coal  wrecks"  occur,  owing  to 
the  strength  and  weight  of  the  cars.  The 
old-time  "  jimmies  "  probably  caused  more 
accidents  than  anything  else  in  the  history 
of  American  transportation.  Compared 
with  the  present  carriers  they  were  mere 
toys  in  size,  only  holding  ten  or  twelve 
tons  each.  Their  lightness  gave  them  so 
little  traction  on  the  rails  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  a  train  to  "buckle" 
in  going  down  grade,  or  if  the  brakes  were 
too  quickly  applied. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  getting 
at  a  wreck.  First,  the  boss  and  superin- 
tendent— if  the  latter  has  come  along — 
take  a  hasty  but  critical  survey  of  the  situ- 


ation. They  note  the  cars  that  arc  worth 
saving,  and  those  fit  only  for  the  bonfire  or 
scrap-heap.  Locomotives  are  very  decep- 
tive. Many  an  engine,  battered  and  bent, 
with  smokestack  gone  and  perhaps  cab 
destroyed,  has  been  made*  as  good  as  new 
by  the  skilled  repairers.  It  doesn't  take 
the  officials  long  to  "get  a  line"  on  the 
damage;  then  operations  begin.  Suppose 
3  locomotive  is  lying  across  the  track,  a 
position  it  too  frequently  assumes  to  suit 
the  railway  people.  It  must  be  righted 
before  the  way  can  be  opened.  The  crane 
car  is  pushed  as  near  as  possible,  and  the 
great  metal  arm  is  swung  into  position. 
From  the  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
hangs  a  wire  cable,  which  passes  through 
the  pulley,  along  the  arm,  and  is  wound  in 
a  coil  on  a  windlass  like  an  anchor  chain. 
Half  a  dozen  men  pull  the  cable  over  to 
the  engine  as  the  windlass  drum  unwinds, 
and  one  of  the  little  men  crawls  partly 
under  the  boiler  and  pushes  the  cable 
through  the  few  inches  of  space  between 
the  boiler  and  the  ground.  His  compan- 
ions loop  the  end  around  the  boiler  and 
make  the  loop  tight  with  iron  clamps. 
The  wreck-master  waves  his  arms  as 
a  warning  to  all  to  get  back  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, for  here  is  to  be  a  struggle  of  steel 
Titans,  The  engineer  of  the  crane,  pipe 
gripped  firmly  in  his  teeth,  pulls  a  little 
lever.  The  steam  engine  of  the  windlass 
turns  it  a  few  inches  and  the  heavy  cable 
tightens  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron.  He 
pulls  again — just  a  little  bit  this  time — and 
the  great  mass  of  steel  and  iron  begins  to 
quiver.  Again  a  touch  of  the  lever,  and 
it  moves  an  inch  or  so.  Thus  it  is  hauled 
slowly  forward  until  it  is  parallel  with  the 
rails  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  them,  and 
is  near  enough  to  the  crane  to  be  lifted. 
One  of  the  chains  is  brought  from  the 
tool-car,  made  fast  around  the  boiler,  and 
attached  to  the  arm.  Now  a  greater  test 
of  strength  is  demanded.  Slowly  hut  surely 
the  locomotive  is  lifted  and  swung  in 
the  air  by  this  mechanical  muscle,  although 
it  weighs  no  less  than  fifty  tons.  The 
great  arm  now  swerves  to  one  side  with  its 
burden  until  it  is  poised  directly  over  the 
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SWINGING  THE  CRANE  FOR  A  LIFT 


rails,  when  the  locomotive  is  gently  lowered 
until  its  drivers  and  truck-wheels  rest  upon 
the  rails  again.  Perhaps  it  is  so  little 
injured  that  it  can  be  hauled  away  to  the 
repair  shop  on  its  own  wheels. 

Thus  in  a  half  hour  the  wrecking  crane 
will  do  what  a  hundred  men  could  not 
accomplish  in  a  half-day.  Perhaps  the 
engine  and  cars  have  fallen  into  the  ditch 
or  stream  by  the  roadside.  It  pulls  them 
out  very  easily  and  quickly.  Perhaps  a 
telescoped  passenger  coach  blocks  the  rails. 
It  pulls  first  one  side  out  of  the  way,  then 
the  other ;  unless  the  men  put  rollers 
under  the  coach,  when  it  "snakes"  it  off 
where  it  will  not  interfere  with  train  ser- 
vice. As  its  cable  finger  is  a  hundred  feet 
long  it  can  cover  considerable  ground,  but 
while  its  arm  is  swinging  here  and  there 
and  its  hoisting  engine  is  throbbing  and 
puffing,  its  human  assistants  are  not  losing 
time.  Here,  one  gang  is  replacing  a 
broken  car-wheel  from  the  set  brought 
along  on  the  train.  There,  another  is 
piling  up  the  remains  of  a  door  and  plat- 


form ready  to  be  burned,  for  they  are  too 
far  gone  to  repair.  Another  is  patching  up 
a  truck  temporarily,  so  it  will  support  the 
car  until  the  shops  are  reached.  Others 
are  pulling  apart  the  lighter  wreckage  with 
ropes  and  chains.  As  fast  as  the  rails  are 
cleared  they  are  carefully  examined  for 
breaks.  Some  ties  may  need  replacing  or 
perhaps  a  section  of  the  track  must  be 
rebuilt,  but  this  part  receives  the  attention 
of  the  gang  in  charge  of  the  section,  who, 
of  course,  are  on  hand  to  assist. 

When  the  way  is  cleared  and  the  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster  are  on  their  way  to 
the  shops  or  scrap-heap,  the  work  of  the 
wreckers  is  over.  They  board  their  train, 
load  up  their  pipes  for  a  fresh  smoke,  and 
are  hurried  homeward  to  return  to  bench 
and  table  until  the  dcspatcher's  messenger 
again  brings  them  the  imperative  summons 
to  relief  duty. 
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Literary  Geniuses  and  Brain-Fag 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  EYESTRAIN 
By  GEORGE  M.  GOULD,  M.D. 


A  bird  without  webbed  toes  will  hardly 
prove  as  good  a  swimmer  as  one  with 
them.  A  person  whose  sense  of  hearing 
and  musical  tone  is  so  faulty  that  a  discord 
is  as  pleasant  and  natural  as  a  concord 
will  make  a  poor  professional  musician. 
Many  such  analogies  rise  in  the  mind 
when  one  sees  that  thousands  of  people 
choose  a  literary  or  studious  calling  with 
eyes  far  less  adapted  to  the  work  they  are 
forced  to  do  than  a  barn-swallow'sfeet  are 
for  swimming,  or  a  tom-tom  player's  love 
of  noise  for  conducting  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

If  you  glance  through  i  .le  biographies 
of  any  twenty-five  great  literary  workers 
you  will  find  a  strange  and  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  personal  lives  of  perhaps 
half  of  the  number  and  of  the  others : — 
twelve  or  fifteen  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
paratively healthy,  while  the  others  are 
constantly  afflicted,  and  endure  lives  of 
intense  suffering.  Of  this  class  are 
George  Eliot,  Huxley,  De  Quincey,  the 
Carlyles,  Parkman,  Browning,  Wagner, 
Spencer.Whittier,  Margaret  Fuller,  Lewes, 
Darwin,  and  Nietzsche. 

If  we  examine  carefully  the  biographies 
and  letters  of  the  fourteen  geniuses  just 
mentioned,  it  will  be  found  that  they  all 
suffered  in  much  the  same  way.  They 
had  headache,  sick- head  ache,  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  indescribable  misery,  irrita- 
bility, insomnia,  and  dejection.  Moreover, 
all  of  them  learned  every  day  that  the 
use  of  their  eyes  in  their  occupations  caused 
these  symptoms,  and  that  the  only  cure 
was  non-use  of  the  eye*  in  such  work. 


But  not  one  of  them,  nor  one  of  their 
many  physicians,  ever  put  the  matter 
exactly  that  way.  They  thought  it  was 
either  fate  that  so  afflicted  them,  or  that 
it  was  the  effect  of  intellectual  work. 
Why  the  walking,  the  touring,  the  trips 
.  to  Italy,  gave  relief,  none  ever  saw.  The 
mystery  of  the  disease  baffled  them  all. 

The  result  in  lost  time  and  opportunity 
alone  is  most  noteworthy.  If  De  Quincey's 
opium-eating,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  was  due 
to  his  eyestrain,  then  a  large  part  of  his 
life  was  certainly  wasted  from  that  cause. 
Surely  three-fourths  of  Carlyle's  working 
time  and  ability  were  spent  in  horseback 
riding,  walking,  and  in  recovering  from  the 
exhaustion  of  writing.  He  produced  dur- 
ing his  working  life  about  half  a  page  a  day. 
Darwin  was  able  to  read  or  write  only 
about  two  hours  a  day,  and  his  literary 
product  was  less  than  that  of  Carlyle.  Just 
at  the  climax  of  Huxley's  sufferings,  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers,  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  and  take  to  the  moors.  For  forty- 
five  years  his  life  and  power  of  work  had 
been  greatly  crippled  by  his  sick-headache. 
Browning  avoided  suffering  by  avoiding 
eye-work,  by  going  to  Italy,  by  living  ia 
the  open  air,  and — when  he  could  not  do 
this — by  living,  as  his  biographer  says, 
"upon  the  surface,"  and  by  "countless 
social  engagements."  Wagner  came  near 
committing  suicide  many  times,  owing  to 
his  tortures.  He  also  squandered  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  hydropathy,  diet,  and 
walking,  until  relief  came  all  at  once  from 
three  apparently  supernatural  sources. 
Parkman  estimated  that  seventy-five  per 
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cent,  of  his  life  had  been  wasted  by  his 
inability  to  use  his  eyes.  He  avoided  the 
agonies  of  others  by  simple  renunciation. 
Parkman's  output  for  fourteen  years  was 
about  six  lines  a  day.  The  hideous  waste 
of  his  superb  powers  and  valuable  time 
was,  I  think,  fully  ninety  per  cent.  All  the 
newspapers  which  Whittier  edited  until  he 
had  to  give  up  a!l  literary  work,  except  verse- 
making,  had  to  be  discontinued  because  of 
his  bad  health.  He  was  forced  to  renounce 
the  use  of  his  splendid  abilities  as  a  states- 
man and  reformer,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  retire  to  the  farm  to  nurse  his  health 
and  write  a  little  poetry.  Spencer  avoided 
suffering  by  cunning  precautions  in  non- 
use  of  his  eyes ;  more  deftly  still  he  hid  his 
lack  of  scholarship  in  such  things  as  Ger- 
man and  metaphysics,  which  were  denied 
him  because  he  could  not  study. 

The  record  of  the  large  portion  of  their 
lives  wasted  in  travel,  walking,  and  exer- 
cise by  George  Eliot,  Lewes,  Nietzsche, 
Parkman,  Huxley,  Carlyle,  and  others  is 
most  pathetic.  Even  had  it  been  impos- 
sible for  these  patients  to  have  stopped  the 
ocular  source  of  their  troubles  and  dis- 
eases, as  it  now  is  in  the  United  States 
— not  in  Europe — they  could  have  pre- 
vented them  by  the  natural  method  of  using 
other  people's  eyes.  Nowadays  those  who 
are  caught  in  this  mysterious  wretchedness 
get  stenographers  and  amanuenses. 

The  so-called  "brain-fag'*  is  a  silly 
myth.  The  brain  does  not  tire;  intel- 
lectual work  does  not  hurt  under  normal 
conditions.  It  is  eyestrain  that  causes  alt 
the  brain-fag  which  the  newspapers  have 
been  exploiting  of  late.  Spencer  learned 
this  lesson  and  escaped  the  tragedy  of 
Nietzsche  and  Carlyle  by  dictating  his 
writings,  getting  others  to  do  his  research 
work  for  him,  and  by  being  willing  to  go 
without  vast  realms  of  accurate  knowledge. 
Parkman  was  driven  to  similar  expedients. 
But  all  the  rest  groaned  and  suffered  even 
while  they  wrote  little  notes  and  postal 
cards  instead  of  letters  to  their  best  friends. 

The  result  in  sufiering  was  incalculable 
and  horrible.  There  are  biographies  of 
these  people  which  do   not  tllude  to  it ; 


physicians  and  medical  editors  have  been 
known  who  smiled  ironically  at  the 
"exaggeration"  of  "vivid  imaginations"; 
and  there  are  numberless  fools  who  think 
they  are  excused  from  all  sympathy  with 
a  Carlyle  or  a  Nietzsche.  They  do  not 
know  that  the  misery  of  the  pain  of  one 
attack  of  the  nausea  of  sick-headache 
has  not  been  equaled  except  in  some 
medieval  or  oriental  torture-chamber. 
When  for  some  profound  reason  the  domi- 
nant and  oldest  instinct  of  the  organism 
— that  for  food  and  nutrition — is  violently 
reversed,  it  should  be  plain  even  to  the 
stupidest  mind  that  the  deepest  wrong 
exists  and  that  the  very  springs  of  life  are 
being  drained.  Add  to  this  another  symp- 
tom almost  equally  terrible,  intense  pain 
in  the  brain,  the  organ  controlling  both 
character  and  life-processes,  and  what  dis- 
ease could  be  more  desperate?  How  many 
of  our  patients  had  sick-headache  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  owing  to  the  disinchna- 
tion,  especially  in  letters  and  biographies,  to 
speak  of  vomiting.  Probably  most  of  them 
did  suffer  from  it  more  or  less.  With  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  Huxley,  Wagner,  and  Darwin  it 
was  almost  co  istant  when  the  eyes  were 
used  in  close  scrutiny.  Whittier,  Nietzsche, 
De  Quincey,  and  Carlyle  suffered  from  it 
abo.  Spencer,  Browning,  and  Parkman 
escaped,  undoubtedly  by  means  of  not 
driving  the  eyes  to  the  degree  of  use  that 
would  produce  it.  But  headache  alone, 
without  the  thirty — or  sixty — hour  retch- 
ing, is  bad  enough.  Then,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  for  geniuses  like  these, 
upon  whom  was  laid  the  heavy  duty  of 
world  regeneration  and  enlightenment,  the 
mental  anguish  from  knowing  their  life- 
work  frustrated  was  greater  than  any 
merely  physical  suffering  could  be.  This 
comes  out  with  tragical  emphasis  in  a  hun- 
dred quotations  that  I  must  omit.  Until 
cerebral  paralysis  came  to  his  rescue,  the 
mental  and  physical  agony  endured  by 
Nietzsche  was  one  of  the  most  terrible 
spectacles  imaginable. 

There  were  only  two  or  three  of  these 
patients  who  were  not  extreme  sufferer* 
from  inability  to  sleep.     Of  ton 
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the  chief  complaint ;  and  the  bitterness  and 
reiteration  of  the  trouble  with  most  was  so 
greatastomalcethissymptom  of  exceptional 
interest  to  physicians  and  physiologists,  and 
to  demand  a  scientific  explanation.  For 
thirty  or  forty  years,  one  would  judge, 
several  could  get  on  an  average  but  two  or 
three  hours  of  sleep  daily ;  a  full  night  of 
sleep  was  hardly  ever  or  never  secured,  and 
the  attempt  to  rid  themselves  of  noise  con- 
stituted their  ([reater  trials  and  expenses 
of  practical  life,  and  dominated  all  plans 
and  methods  of  domestic  economy.  Ori- 
ental cruelties  and  physiologic  laborator- 
ies have  demonstrated  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  sleep,  the  fatality  of  enforced  wake- 
fulness ;  and  everyone  knows  from  personal 
experience  how  all  health  and  happiness  is 
dependent  upon  that  strange  lapsing  of 
consciousness.  The  indigestion,  the  dys- 
pepsia, of  most  of  these  sufierers  was  a 
constantly  emphasised  complaint.  Their 
physicians  could  not  even  suspect  that  these 
far-away  symptoms  were  caused  by  the 
morbid  function  of  their  eyes. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  frequently  proverb- 
ial and  empiric  wisdom  forefelt  the  lessons 
here  emphasized.  One  of  Lincoln's 
maxims  was:  "  Keep  your  digestion  good ; 
steer  clear  of  the  biliousness."  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson  said  that  the 
would-be  centenarian,  among  other  things, 
should  "work  as  little  as  possible  by  arti- 
ficial light."  Von  Moltke,  Sir  James 
Sawyer,  and  many  others,  have  strongly 
advised  regular  out-of-door  exercise.  Dr. 
Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman  are 
old  and  famous  physicians.  The  existence 
of  the  large  number  of  spas,  health  estab- 
lishments and  resorts,  cures,  hydropathic 
institutions,  sanitariums,  and  the  periodic 
migrations  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  sunny 
climes  where  out-of-door  life  is  encouraged, 
are  all  to  some  extent  the  products  of  eye- 
strain. 

Most  suggestive  is  the  fact  that  these 
establishments,  whether  frivolous  and  fash- 
ionable, or  scientific  and  curative,  are  based 
upon  a  regime  which  stops  close  scrutiny  by 
the  eyes.  How  fashion  does  this  need  not  be 
setfonfa.  Take  thebcstinstanceofthebest 


classof  these  "waters"  or  "cures" — Karls- 
bad. In  the  first  placetheoldsuperstition 
that  there  is  anything  mysteriously  or 
miraculously  therapeutic  in  the  water  itself 
is  worthy  of  the  days  of  opera  boufie;  and 
it  is  far  more  wonderful  that  the  humbug- 
gery  has  been  accepted  by  the  world,  lay 
and  medical,  so  long.  The  spring-water  is 
the  sugar-of-milk  placebo  which  fixes  the 
attention  while  several  other  really  import- 
ant things  are  demanded  with  military 
authority:  i.  A  diet  which  lessens  the 
stored  energy  of  the  organism.  2.  Baths 
and  other  measures  which  increase  meta- 
bolism. 3.  An  amount  of  walking  and 
exercise  that  increases  the  outgo  of  force 
in  normal  or  physiologic  methods. 

But  note  the  ignored  and  revelatory  fact 
implied  in  all  this:  All  three  methods 
reduce  the  overstock  of  fat  and  the  excess 
nervous  energy,  which  are  the  basis  of 
"  gout"  and  the  like;  but  while  they  do 
this  they  absolutely  prevent  close  scrutiny  by 
the  eyes.  The  "  walking  cure  " — or  rest- 
of-the-eyet  cure — that  every  poor  eyestrain 
and  migrainous  patient  has  found  hy  hitter 
experience  so  necessary,  is  the  situ  qua  tun 
at  Karlsbad. 

The  diseases  of  eyestrain  all  show  an 
excess  of  nervous  energy,  and  all  are 
dependent  upon  doge  scrutiny  by  the 
eyes.  All  arc  cured  by  draining  ofi  the 
excess  of  innervation  through  physiologic 
channels — walking  and  athletics — and  Stop- 
ping close  scrutiny  by  the  eye*.  It  is  most 
suggestive  and  noteworthy  that  what  cures 
"gout"  cures  the  hundred  sequels  of 
eyestrain — and  vict  versa. 

The  biographies  and  letters  of  these 
geniuses  I  have  cited  are  filled  with  expres- 
sions and  facts  going  to  show  cerebral 
and  emotional  irritability — what,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  nervous- 
ness. The  passion  for  activity,  the  desire 
for  change  and  movement,  is  often  uncon- 
trollable, and  the  words  used  to  express  it 
are  painfully  intense.  It  rises  to  morbid 
extremes  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  eye-work  demanded  or  completed.  In 
every  one  it  took  the  form  of  physical 
usually    of    walking.       Carlyle 
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walked  numberless  miles,  and  rode  one 
horse  twenty  thousand  miles.  De  Quincey 
walked  around  hts  "  measured  circuit,"  a 
thousand  miles  in  ninety  days ;  during  his 
life  he  averaged  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a 
day  in  walking,  often  far  into  the  night. 
Darwin  trudged  about  his  "  sandwalk  "  all 
the  time  he  was  not  hydropathizing. 
Huxley's  only  relief  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
a  day.  Browning,  Parlcman,  Wagner, 
Nietzsche,  even  Whittier,  were  forced  to 
the  same  plan  of  life,  each  in  his  special 
way.  Even  Mrs.  Carlyle  says  she  walked 
from  six  to  ten  miles  a  day  for  ten  years. 
Parkman's  early  fiery  athleticism  is  posi- 
tively morbid  in  itB  intensity  ;  in  his  youth 
De  Quincey  ran  to  vagrancy  for  years  ;  and 
Darwin's  devotion  to  sports  in  his  college 
days  was  the  despair  of  his  father  ;  and  so 
on.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
commanding  impulse  made  Darwin  take 
the  Beagle  voyage,  made  Huxley  join  the 
RatiUsnake  expedition,  and  turned  both 
from  other  studies  and  living  to  natural 
history  and  science.  When  Parkman  was 
denied  the  power  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  when  he  could  not  live  among  the 
wilds  or  go  into  the  army,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  horticulture  for  fourteen  years — by 
means  of  low  stools  and  rolling  chairs — 
and  when  he  could  not  do  this  he  rowed 
or  practiced  sedentary  gymnastics.  Spencer 
avoided  danger  by  recreation.  Nietzsche 
denied  the  need  of  walking  and  action  so 
much  that,  forcing  his  eyes  to  a  relentless 
fury  of  study,  he  positively  went  insane. 
Wagner  felt  he  would  literally  go  mad 
unless  he  should  relieve  himself  by  exercise, 
and  he  deeply  cursed  the  "  damnable 
organ  of  sitting  still."  That  they 
lived  to  ripe  old  age,  that  their  health 
improved  as  they  grew  older,  that  when 
very  old  most  of  them  could  outwalk  all 
the  young  men — all  this  shows  that  their 
hearts  were  not  organically  diseased,  that 
they  were  essentially  sound  physically,  and 
that  their  ailment  was  truly  functional. 
The  demand  and  ability  to  carry  out  life- 
long physical  exercise  also  point  to  an 
overplus  of  nerve  force  and  an  undeniable 
necessity  of  draining  the  surplus  innerva- 


tion to  the  large  muscles  of  the  body. 
But  this  also  points  more  surely  and  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  only  by  this  means  could 
the  eyes  be  rested  and  the  source  of  reBex 
irritation  shut  off. 

It  is  impossible,  says  George  Eliot,  for 
strong,  healthy  people  to  understand  the 
way  in  which  sick-headache  and  suffering 
eat  at  the  roots  of  one's  life.  It  is  at  first 
sight  strange  that  eyestrain  may  produce  in 
some  patients  sleepiness  and  dulness — pure 
inhibitory  effects — while  in  others  the  ner- 
vous system  may  be  driven  to  a  fury  of 
irritation.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  George 
Eliot,  Whittier,  and  Darwin  there  was 
the  most  painful  lassitude  and  exhaustion ; 
while  in  Carlyle,  Wagner,  and  Nietzsche 
there  was  a  morbid  hyperesthesia  and 
activity.  Often  both  conditions  may  alter- 
nate in  one  patient.  Although  George 
Eliot  was  usually  dejected,  depressed,  and 
tired,  she  speaks  of  "  the  excitement  of 
writing";  and  the  mechanism  is  seen  in 
many  sentences,  as :  "  My  idle  brain  needs 
lashing."  In  Wagner,  eye-work  usually 
produced  feverish  intensity  and  irritability ; 
and  yet  he  says :  "  Sometimes  I  stare  at  my 
paper  for  days  together."  But  it  is  true, 
as  he  says,  that  exahation  was  the  rule  and 
ordinary  calm  was  abnormal.  Hundreds  of 
poignant  quotations  would  vividly  demon- 
strate this.  In  the  same  way  Carlyle  had 
to  work  with  his  "  nerves  in  a  kind  of 
blaze,"  "in  a  red  hot  clement,"  "with 
his  heart's  blood  in  a  state  of  fevered  ten- 
sion," "in  a  shivering  precipitancy."  And 
yet  sometimes  it  was  inhibition  instead  of 
hyperesthesia — and  he  sat  at  his  desk,  stared 
at  his  paper,  his  imagination  would  not 
work,  and  so  forth.  Writing  stirred  Mrs. 
Carlyle's  head  to  "  promiscuousness,"  and 
always  finally  exhausted  her.  It  "stirred 
up  "  Parkman's  head,  produced  "  a  highly 
irritable  organism,"  and  he  stopped  to 
avoid  greater  troubles,  as  did  also  Spencer. 
But  in  Nietzsche  it  drove  the  sufferer  to 
"a  horrible  earnestness,"  "a  nervous 
excitability,"  an  unendurable  Spanaung," 
"  a  subterranean  fire."  To  use  his  own 
words:  " The  vehemence  of  the  interior 
vibrations  was  frightful. "    It  drove  Darwin 
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to  the  sandwalk  and  Dc  Quinccy  to  opium. 
In  almost  all  it  produced  melancholy,  help- 
lessness, and  despair. 

The  youth  who  at  twenty-four  was  a 
German  professor  of  philology,  who  had 
so  splendid  an  organization,  physical  and 
intellectual,  as  had  Nietzsche,  who  was 
forced  to  give  up  that  professorship  in  ten 
years  because  of  sufiering  of  eyes,  head, 
and  digestive  organs,  and  who  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  was  steadily  and  fatally  driven 
into  insanity  by  his  ingravescent,  atrocious 
eye  defects  coupled  with  love  of  knowledge, 
just  at  the  time  presbyopia  was  beginning 
its  cruel  exaggeration  of  misery — such  a 
man  and  such  a  fate  is  the  very  limit  of 
the  tragical.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  over-driven  intensity  of  Nietzsche's 
thoughts  and  writings  was  the  indirect 
result  of  his  terrible  struggle  to  see.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  his  later 
aphorism  style  of  writing  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  device  to  which  he  was  driven 
by  bit  eyestrain.  He  had  to  walk  most  of 
the  time  in  the  open  air,  and  did  his 
thinking  and  composition  while  doing  so. 
He  carried  a  note-book  in  his  hand,  and 
jotted  down  the  detached  sentences. 
These  he  then  gathered  into  essays,  but 
he  could  not  see  well  enough,  or  long 
enough,  to  fill  out  the  gaps  or  mold  them 
to  homogeneous  and  harmonious  unities. 
Hence  the  disjointed  and  exaggerated 
aphorism. 

We  should  not  fail  to  note  the  universal 
complaint,  in  all  modern  literary  criticism, 
of  the  pessimism  which  seems,  with  Its 
g^oom  and  dejection,  to  color  half  the 
literature  of  our  time.  Melancholy,  mor- 
bidity, and  despair  are  the  confessed  results 
of  "migraine."  And  this  in  an  age  of 
wealth,  vigor,  national  expansion,  and  a 
thousand  possibilities  of  pleasure  and  glad- 
ness. How  many  o'  the  world's  great 
writers  have  had  migraine  I  How  inev- 
itably, in  a  certain  proportion,  the  very 
work  of  their  writing  produces  migraine  I 

The  most  valuable  products  and  assets 
of  a  nation  are  confessedly  not  its  material 
things,  not.  those  measurable  in  financial 
terms  *,  they  are  not  discussed  in  its  legis- 
11 


lative  halls,  or  much  thought  of  by  kings 
and  presidents.  Worth  all  of  these  things 
are  the  few  literary  and  scientific  geniuses 
that  silently  emerge  in  each  century. 
How  inestimably  valuable  were  the  men 
and  women  whose  lives  we  have  hastily 
noted  1  And  the  amount  and  character 
of  their  intellectual  product  were  limited 
and  qualified  by  their  bad  health. 

How  narrowly  each  escaped  absolute 
failure  to  deliver  his  message,  how  fine 
the  line  between  utter  loss  and  the  saving 
of  even  the  wreckage !  And  to  this  there 
must  be  an  added  poignancy  of  regret 
when  one  considers  that  it  was  precisely 
the  act  of  doing  their  intellectual  tasks 
that  brought  the  suffering,  that  crippled 
and  morbid ized  the  results,  and  that 
involved  the  threatened  danger  of  absolute 
failure  itself. 

Not  the  genius  alone,  but  the  common 
workman  and  workwoman,  should  be  in 
our  mind.  One  is  very  likely  to  get  a 
much  distorted,  or  at  least  one-sided,  idea 
of  the  role  of  eyestrain  in  the  world,  if  he 
sees  it  only  from  observing  its  disastrous 
effects  in  the  case  of  great  literary  and 
scientific  minds.  The  symptoms  and  the 
kind  of  tragedy  it  brings  to  the  mechanic 
and  the  mechanic's  wife  ;  to  the  sewing- 
woman,  clerk,  and  housewife ;  to  the 
lonely  and  distant  settlers  far  from  cities 
and  oculists ;  to  the  millions  of  school 
children  and  college  students ;  to  profes- 
sional men  and  women  of  all  kinds — these 
are  different  calamities,  and  they  present 
in  each  case  a  separate  problem.  The 
one  fact  common  to  high  and  low  is  that 
it  morbidizes  character,  augments  suffering 
and  personal  burdens,  lessens  all  productive 
capacity,  depreciates  the  national  valor 
and  validity  and  wealth,  and  delays  the 
advance  of  civilization.  This  last,  is  its 
most  evil  effect,  because  every  act  and 
product  of  intellect   is   intermediated   by 
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A  SPRING  POEM 

BY  EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE 

You  laugh,  then,  at  the  poet  of  the  spring?  You  do? 

So  be  it.     Spring  and  the  poet  laugh  at  you. 

Come,  let  us  laugh  together, 

Laugh  at  the  world  and  weather. 

Let  us  carol,  let  us  chortle  I 

Shake  oS  the  winter  mildew. 

As  every  wholesome  mortal 

Docs,  has  done,  will  do 

Forever  and  forever  till  there  be  no  spring. 

Singl     Sing!     Sing!     Sing! 

How  the  wild  blood 

Leaps  in  a  sappy  flood ! 

The  floors  of  earth  are  newly  clean 

With  purest,  sweetest  green ; 

Her  ceiling  has  that  matchless  hue 

Of  rain-washed,  sun-soaked  blue; 

The  world  is  cleaning  houGC. 

Open  the  windows  of  yourself  and  let  the  sunshine  souse 

In  every  comer !     Shake  the  dust  out  of  your  lungs ! 

Pray  for  a  dozen  tongues 

To  sing  as  med'  larks  sing 

In  praise  of  spring 

And  everything. 

A  May  day 

Is  a  pay-day 

For  all  the  world  may  owe  you. 

Shout  I  or  the  paymaster  may  not  know  you. 

The  rain 

Is  gone,  but  its  blessings  still  remain ; 

The  sun 

Pours  out  its  golden  heart  for  everyone ; 

The  breeze 

Blows  warm,  blows  cool,  doing  its  best  to  please  ; 

Every  grass-patch  is  a  lyric. 

Every  robin's  note  a  panegyric; 

The  sky's  a  rarer  blue  than  rarest  delf, 

The  clouds  are  stowed  away  on  heaven's  highest  shelf. 

Really,  I  hardly  think  that  1  could  make  a  better  day  myself. 
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The  afiairs  of  Miss  Winifred  Locke  were  in  the  handi  of  a 
managing  committee  o(  her  relatives.  This  committee  was  self- 
constituted;  it  had  neither  power  nor  responsibility;  it  lacked 
hannony ;  it  lacked  discretion  ;  it  had  no  policy ;  it  was  especially 
and  peculiarly  unfit  to  deal  with  unusual  events  or  exceptional 
conditions.  And  yet,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstances,  this  committee  accomplished  wonders. 

Winifred  was  an  orphan,  and  her  home  was  in  the  town  of 
Delafield,  Massachusetts.  Her  mother  had  died  a  long  while  before, 
and  her  father  but  recently.  Mr.  Locke  was  supposed  to  have 
been  possessed  of  considerable  property ;  but  after  his  death  it 
^1 Y  appeared  that  his  estate  consisted  of  the  house  in  which  he  had 

^  lived,  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,   and  his  share  in  his 

business,  which  immediately  became  involved  in  a  very  perplexing 
litigation.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Winifred  had  a  home 
without  an  income  to  sustain  it;  and,  moreover,  she  was  saddled 
with  Cousin  Helen,  who  had  brought  her  up — a  good-hearted, 
childish  creature,  who  had  been  early  married  and  early  widowed. 
Winnie  was  sole  heir  under  a  will  expressed  in  a  single  sentence ; 
"  I  leave  all  my  property  to  my  daughter  Winifred." 

This  was  a  good,  safe  will.  Uncle  William,  as  a  business 
man,  so  declared  it,  adding  :  "  And  yet  I  must  say " 

But  on  second  thought  he  did  not  say  it.  Some  of  the  other 
relatives  did  say  it.  They  said  :  "  I  think  he  might  have  left  a 
little  something  to  me."  Scars  from  these  heart-burnings  may  have 
remained  after  the  condition  of  the  property  became  known,  but 
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they  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  convcreation.  Thereafter  the 
question  before  the  meeting,  whenever  two  or  three  of  Winifred's 
relatives  were  sitting  as  a  committee  of  her  affaire,  was  :  "  What 
will  the  child  do  for  a  living  ?" 

Winifred  was  not  really  a  child.  She  was  twenty  years  old, 
and  far  from  immature  in  mind,  for  she  had  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  had  gained  breadth  of  view  from  travel  with  her 
father,  whose  business  journeys  had  been  quite  extensive.  In 
appearance,  however,  she  was  youthful,  and  she  had  a  slender, 
girlish  figure  and  a  charmingly  innocent  face,  with  wide-open, 
violet  eyes.  To  an  impressionable  man  a  glimpse  of  Winifred  made 
him  feel  that  somehow  he  had  long  been  missing  the  best  of  life. 
It  was  fully  recognised  by  Winifred's  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins 
that  her  good  looks  constituted  an  available  asset  which,  when 
combined  with  her  ownership  of  a  comfortable  house,  should  be 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  future. 

But  the  girl  was  not  in  love  with  any  man,  and  she  did  not 
see  why  she  should  be  married.  She  was  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  courts  could  deny  her  justice.  But  as  the  days  and  months 
went  by,  although  the  business  in  which  her  father  had  been 
interested  was  still  conducted  and  appeared  to  be  profitable,  nobody 
except  the  lawyers  seemed  to  get  any  money  out  of  it.  Winifred 
tried  to  earn  a  living  meanwhile  by  teaching  music,  and  made 
desperate  resolves  not  to  touch  the  reserve  in  the  bank.  Yet  It 
melted  away.  The  truth  was  that  she  had  not  been  brought  up 
in  the  ways  of  economy.  She  indulged  herself  and  Cousin  Helen  ; 
and  the  advisory  committee  began  to  see  the  future  all  black. 

Uncle  William  Locke  had  a  very  serious  talk  with  her  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.  He  was  quite  an  old  man  and  not  unkindly, 
but  as  narrow  as  the  grave.  He  had  heard  that  Winifred  had 
drawn  some  money  from  the  bank  for  a  new  spring  dress,  and  upon 
this  text  he  preached  a  sermon  which  had  the  flavor  of  old-fashioned 
perdition  in  it,  tempered,  however,  as  such  discourses  often  are,  by 
the  fact  that  the  preacher  was  better  than  his  creed. 

"  If  you  keep  on  in  the  way  you're  going,"  said  he,  "  it  will 
end  in  a  mortgage  on  this  house.  I  can  seem  to  see  it  coming." 
New  England  thrift  still  makes  a  mortgage  partake  of  the  nature  of 
sin ;  and  Winifred  shuddered  when  it  was  mentioned. 

A  short  time  later  the  advisory  committee  held  an  informal 
session,  and  decided  that  Winifred  must  take  boarders.  This  sug- 
gestion involved  a  difficulty  similar  to  that  which  had  brought  all 
matrimonial  projects  to  naught ;  there  were  only  a  few  possible 
boarders,  and  Winifred  would  not  have  any  of  them  in  the  house. 
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Her  reasons  were  excellent,  and  yet  the  advisory  committee  decided, 
in  the  language  of  Aunt  Lucinda,  that  Winifred  was  not  really 
trying  "  to  do  for  herself." 

II 

Thus  matters  stood  on  a  certain  June  day.  Winifred  was  sit- 
ting on  the  veranda,  and  sadly  reflecting  that  the  six  great  wooden 
columns  which  supported  its  roof  were  beginning  to  need  painting, 
when  she  saw  Dr.  Edwin  Gorham,  the  leading  physician  of 
Delafield,  coming  up  the  street  with  a  strange  man. 

It  is  hard  for  us  of  the  city,  who  see  ten  thousand  strangers 
whenever  wc  go  out  of  doors,  to  realize  the  interest  which  an  unrec- 
ognized face  excites  in  the  mind  of  the  villager.  It  is  the  recognized 
face  that  interests  and  surprises  us. 

Winifred  immediately  became  interested  in  Dr.  Gorham's  com- 
panion. To  herself  she  commented  upon  his  appearance:  "I 
wonder  who  he  can  be  ?  Perhaps  he  is  a  specialist  from  Boston— I 
heard  that  Mrs.  Conway  was  worse.  How  young  he  is — I  should 
think  they  would  want  an  older  man — this  one  can't  be  over  thirty. 
I  like  men  who  don't  wear  beards  or  moustaches.  Really,  he  is  very 
good  looking — but  what  a  queer  expression  he  has !  I  wish  I  had  a 
hat  on — the  wind  has  blown  my  hair  all  over  my  head.  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Gorham  has  just  said  something  about  mc — I  wonder  what  it 
was?  The  man  looks  to  me  as  if  he  were  half  asleep.  Goodness) 
they're  coming  in  here — and  I  don't  look  nice  a  bit  I "  Aloud  she 
said:  "Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Dr.  Gorham." 

"Good  day  to  you,  Winnie,"  said  Dr.  Gorham.  "  Is  your 
cousin  Helen  at  home?" 

"  She  went  over  to  Aunt  Lucinda's  about  half  an  hour  ago," 
replied  the  gtrl,  "I  think  she'll  be  back  soon.  Won't  you  sit 
down  and  wait  for  her  ?  " 

"  May  I  introduce  a — a — " ;  the  doctor  seemed  somewhat  at  a 
loss  how  to  characterize  his  companion,  and  finally  contented 
himself  with  the  name,  "  Mr.  Henry  Sylvester." 

Winnie  greeted  the  young  man  with  dainty  embarrassment. 
Her  life  had  been  so  very  quiet  of  late  that  this  commonplace  situa- 
tion took  on  dramatic  value;  it  was  almost  like  an  adventure. 

Mr.  Sylvester  seemed  to  be  entirely  at  bis  ease.  Hift  manner 
was  marked  by  that  distinctive  quality  of  deference  which  is  the 
cultivated  man's  tribute  to  beauty.  Yet  he  uttered  not  a  word. 
His  lips  parted  as  though  he  were  about  to  speak,  but  he  closed 
them  again.  Winnie  received  an  impression  of  the  unusual,  and 
■he  noted  at  that  moment  that  Dr.  Gorham  eyed  his  companion 
with  veiled  curiosity. 
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The  doctor  relieved  the  embsurassing  silence  by  an  impromptu 
explanation:  "Mr.  Sylvester  is  a  stranger  in  Delaficld.  He  is 
here — as  one  may  say — for  his  health,  and  thinks  of  remaining  some 
weeks,  perhaps,  though  his  plans  are  not  very  definite.  I  have  told 
him  that  you  and  your  cousin  might  be  able  to  give  him  a  room, 
and  a  seat  at  your  table." 

Before  Winnie  could  reply,  the  stranger  began  to  speak,  very 
slowly,  as  if  the  exertion  cost  him  considerable  efiort.  It  flashed 
across  the  girl's  mind  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  English  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  slight  suggestion  of  a 
French  accent  in  his  speech. 

"  J  think  that  we  should  tell  Miss  Locke  the  whole  truth  at 
once,"  he  said.  "  The  fact  i$  that — that  I  am  not  quite  nonnal ;  I 
have  lost  my  memory."  He  uttered  the  last  sentence  more  rapidly, 
and  as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  say  in  a  few  words  that  which  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  express  in  a  less  direct  way. 

Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  the  doctor.  We  had  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  that.  You  and  your  cousin  Helen  must  know  the 
truth ;  but — but  I  wouldn't  mention  it  outside  the  family." 

Winnie  murmured  a  vague  promise  and  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy as  they  seated  themselves  on  the  veranda.  "  How  did  this 
misfortune  come  to  Mr.  Sylvester  ?' '  she  asked  the  doctor,  including 
Mr.  Sylvester  in  her  gUncc. 

"  He  does  not  know  what  caused  it,"  said  Dr.  Gorham,  "  and 
neither  do  I,  as  yet.  Mr.  Sylvester  rode  out  with  me  this  after- 
noon on  the  train  from  Boston ;  that  is,  he  rode  a  part  of  the  way. 
Whether  he  came  from  Boston  or  not,  neither  of  us  yet  knows.  At 
the  Junction  I  was  in  one  of  the  cars  that  didn't  switch  off  to  our 
branch,  so  I  went  forward,  and  eventually  sat  down  behind  Mr. 
Sylvester  in  a  Dclafield  car.    I  noticed  his  peculiar  manner  at  once." 

"  I  was  then  just  coming  to  myself,"  said  Sylvester.  "  I  have 
faint  memories  of  the  last  part  of  the  ride ;  and  from  the  time  when 
I  got  down  from  the  train  in  Delaficld  my  impressions  seem  to  have 
been  nearly  nonnal ;  that  is,  I  remember  what  happened  clearly 
enough.  But  I  don't  know  where  I  boarded  the  train,  nor  why;  I 
don't  know  where  I  came  from,  nor  where  1  live,  nor  one  smallest 
detail  of  my  past " 

"  Except  your  name,"  said  the  doctor. 

"A  man's  name,"  responded  Sylvester,  "is  in  bis  present, 
rather  than  in  his  past.  No  man  remembers  having  got  his  name ; 
it  has  become  a  part  of  him  in  the  course  of  years— like  his  looks. 
I  did  not  remember  what  manner  of  man  I  was,  but  when  you 
showed  me  a  mirror  in  your  office,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  face 
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which  I  saw  in  it.  And  yet — and  yet,"  he  added,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  there  was  something  peculiar  about  it.     Perhaps  I  have  changed." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  ill  ?"  asked  Winnie. 

Sylvester  shook  his  head  with  a  grave  smile. 

"  A  year  or  a  day,  for  all  that  I  know,"  said  he. 

"Let  us  finish  the  story,"  said  the  doctor  briskly.  "When 
Mr.  Sylvester  got  down  upon  the  station  platform  here  he  seemed 
to  be  confused.  He  evidently  did  not  know  what  to  do.  By  that 
time  I  was  quite  interested  in  him,  and  finally  spoke  to  bim :  You 
are  a  stranger  in  Delafield,'  I  said.  He  looked  at  me  vacantly. 
'Where?'  he  asked,  at  last,  choosing  and  uttering  the  word  with 
difficulty.  Of  course,  when  he  said  '  Where  ?'  I  knew  what  he 
meant,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  twenty-foot  sign  on  the  side 
of  our  dcpoE.  '  Delafield,'  said  he,  struggling  with  the  word  ;  '  I 
don't  know  where  that  is.'  Then  I  knew  for  certain  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  his  memory.  I  took  him  up  to  my  office, 
where  we  had  a  little  talk,  and  this  is  the  net  result  of  it :  We  know 
that  we  have  Heniy  Sylvester  as  our  guest  in  Delafield,  a  stranger 
within  our  gates  ;  a  stranger  to  himself  no  less  than  to  us.  Beyond 
his  name  and  his  appearance,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
him.  He  hasn't  a  scrap  of  paper  that  gives  the  shadow  of  a  clue. 
Everything  that  he  wears,  all  the  small  possessions  in  his  satchel,  and 
the  satchel  itself,  were  bought  in  one  of  the  big  stores  in  Boston. 
We  telephoned  to  that  score  with  hope  in  our  hearts,  but  that  hope 
was  speedily  shattered.  Mr.  Sylvester  is  remembered — by  descrip- 
tion— and  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner  were  remarked  upon  when 
he  made  his  purchases  there,  yesterday  forenoon;  but  the  salesman 
who  served  him,  and  a  member  of  the  firm  who  noticed  him,  are 
perfectly  certain  that  he  was  a  total  stranger  in  that  establishment. 

"We  communicated  with  the  Boston  police,  and  learned  that 
the  name  Henry  W.  Sylvester  appears  in  the  city  directory,  but  the 
person  bearing  it  happens  to  be  a  policeman,  who  reported  for  duty 
as  usual  today.  He  does  not  resemble  the  gentleman  here  present, 
and  no  person  even  remotely  answering  to  that  description  is  missing 
in  Boston,  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  authorities  know." 

"  I  have  a  more  or  less  distinct  impression  that  I  have  never 
lived  in  Boston,"  said  Sylvester.  "  Except  for  the  evidence  of  my 
clothes,  I  should  say  that  I  had  never  been  there.  However,  as  I 
unquestionably  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  there,  I  must  have  laid  one 
aside.  It  can  be  found,  no  doubt,  and  there  will  be  letters  or  docu- 
ments to  put  me  in  touch  with  my  past.  But,"  he  added  with 
decision,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  here  a  little  while,  what- 
ever happens,  and  rest.     I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  shelter?"  he 
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asked  Winifred.  "  I  have  inoncjr  enough  for  my  present  needs,  and 
though  I  seem  to  be,  for  a  time,  cut  off  from  social  or  commercial 
guarantees,  and  even  in  a  sense  from  my  own  self -approval.  Dr. 
Gotham  has  kindly  consented  to  pretend  that  he  knows  me,  and  . 
that  I  am  as  worthy  as  a  man  in  this  bad  world  may  reasonably 
hope  to  be  to  come  under  your  roof." 

This  was  a  long  speech  and  somewhat  carefully  expressed,  and 
the  effort  of  uttering  it  was  perceptible  upon  the  speaker.  He  put 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the  doctor 
he  admitted  that  he  felt  a  strained  and  painful  sensation. 

"  I  would  do  very  little  talking  today,  if  I  were  you,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  and  no  thinking  at  all,  if  you  can  help  it.  And  now, 
Winnie,"  he  added,  "  what  do  you  think  ?" 

She  answered  timidly  that  she  saw  no  objection,  but  in  reality 
she  began  to  feel  a  dread  of  bargaining  with  Mr.  Sylvester.  It 
seemed  mean  to  ask  money  of  one  who  came  afflicted,  to  demand 
a  price  for  hospitality  extended  to  a  wanderer  uniquely  astray.  The 
two  men  helped  her  through  this  difficulty  with  tact,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Sylvester  was  installed  in  the  big  eastern  room  which 
had  formerly  been  Mr.  Locke's.  To  use  the  room  that  had  once 
been  her  father's  gave  Winnie  an  impression  of  sacrilege,  but  it  was 
so  much  less  than  she  had  always  dreaded  it  would  be,  when  the 
question  of  a  boarder  had  been  urged  upon  her  consideration  by 
the  committee  of  relatives,  that  the  girl  felt  positive  relief. 

"  It  does  not  seem  so  bad,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, and  besides,  he  is  ill." 

UI 

Returning  to  the  veranda,  Winnie  was  alone  there  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Aunt  Lucinda  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This 
lady,  whose  husband  had  long  enjoyed  his  rest  in  the  village  ceme- 
tery, lived  in  the  fourth  house  above  Winnie's,  and  it  was  set  con- 
siderably further  back  from  the  street  than  the  others.  Therefore 
a  person  who  did  not  know  Aunt  Lucinda  would  have  thought  it 
remarkable  that  she  should  be  the  first  to  be  aware  that  there  was  a 
stranger  about.  Winnie,  however,  was  not  surprised,  but  she  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  for  discretion.  The  secret 
of  Mr.  Sylvester's  affliction  had  been  given  to  her  in  confidence, 
and  to  tell  Aunt  Lucinda  was  to  tell  all  creation. 

"  He  is  a  friend  of  Dr.  Gorham's,  or  an  acquaintance  at  least," 
said  Winnie,  in  reply  to  the  inevicablequestion  which  Aunt  Lucinda 
shot  at  her  the  moment  she  came  within  range  and  got  her  breath. 

"Where  does  he  come  from?"  demanded  her  inquisitor. 
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"  I — I  don't  know,"  stammered  Winnie. 

Aunt  Lucinda  was  rather  too  ptump,  and  she  had  a  disquieting 
habit  of  settling  down  into  her  corset  and  then  struggling  up  again, 
— a  way  which  gave  the  impression  that  she  was  coming  out  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  something  desperate. 

"1  thinic  Dr.  Gorham  took  a  good  deal  upon  himself,"  she 
said,  "  to  bring  a  strange  man  here  to  live  without  asking  our  per- 
mission. This  has  got  to  be  looked  into.  How  do  you  know  but 
what " 

"The  windows  are  all  open,  Auntie,"  said  the  girl.  "I 
shouldn't  like  him  to  hear." 

"Well,  he  won't  hear  anything  but  the  truth  from  me," 
responded  the  old  lady  in  her  peculiarly  penetrating  voice,  "if  he 
listens  a  year.     What  I'd  like  to  know  is " 

At  this  moment,  to  Winnie's  inexpressible  relief,  the  door 
opened  and  Dr.  Gorham  came  out  upon  the  veranda.  He  paused 
near  the  door,  and  looked  from  Winnie  to  her  aunt  and  back  again, 
in  that  slow,  thoughtful,  inferential  way  which  doctors  acquire.  He 
was  thinking. 

"That  woman  will  worm  it  out  of  her;  or  if  she  doesn't,  she'll 
tackle  Sylvester,  and  that  will  be  tragedy,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"It's  hard,  but  I'll  have  to  tell  her." 

"Mrs.  Wells,"  said  he  aloud,  "I've  found  a  boarder  for 
Winnie.  I  know  you'll  be  glad  because  you've  been  urging  her  to 
make  a  profitable  use  of  the  house,  having  so  much  more  room  than 
she  needs." 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  demanded  Aunt  Lucinda,  ignoring  the  implied 
compliment  to  her  worldly  wisdom, 

*  He's  one  of  my  patients,"  replied  the  doctor,  taking  refuge 
in  a  hasty,  if  substantially  true,  generalization. 

"  Patients  ?  "  she  echoed.     "  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

Winnie  hastily  rose  and  closed  the  wooden  door  behind  the 
swinging  screen  that  served  its  purpose  in  summer  days. 

"  He's  been  overworking  a  bit,"  the  doctor  began,  and  as  he 
paused  Aunt  Lucinda  subsided  into  her  corset  a  httle  way,  and 
asked  in  a  more  gentle  tone : 

"  Working  at  what  ?  " 

The  doctor  surveyed  her  with  eyes  that  twinkled.  He  was  one 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  the  observation  of  human  nature,  even  of  the 
less  agreeable  types. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer,  Mrs.  Weils,"  he  said. 
The  truth  is  that  this  gentleman  is  sufiering  from  an  unusual  but 
by  no  means  unique  affliction  ;  he  has  completely  lost  his  memory. 
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He  came  to  Delafield  this  zftcrnoon,  for  what  purpose  we  do  not 
know,  and  happened  to  malce  my  acquaintance;  he  consulted  me 
about  his  difficulty,  and  I  advised  him  to  take  a  long  rest.  He 
seemed  to  like  Delafield,  but  he  didn't  like  our  hotel.  Nobody 
does ;  but  some  don't  find  it  out  till  they've  been  to  dinner.  How- 
ever, the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  I  detected  in  this  gentleman 
an  excellent  boarder  for  Winnie." 

Aunt  Lucinda  came  out  of  her  corset  slowly,  and  adjusted  her 
glasses. 

"  Who's  his  folks?  "  she  demanded. 

"  The  Sylvesters  are  a  fine  old  family,"  said  the  doctor,  lying 
glibly,  for  he  had  never  heard  of  them.  "  There  are  a  lot  of 
Sylvesters  in  Cambridge  and  Arlington.  We'll  know,  in  a  day  or 
two,  all  about  him." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  doesn't  know  who  he  is  ?  " 
cried  the  scandalized  old  lady.  "My  goodness!  A  crazy  man  I 
And  Winnie  living  in  the  house  with  him,  totally  unprotected  !  " 

"Mr.  Sylvester  is  as  sane  as  I  am,"  said  the  doctor;  "and 
besides,  you  forget  Winnie's  cousin.  You'll  like  him  when  you  sec 
him.  He's  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  a  quiet,  refined,  cultivated 
gentleman.  If  I  hadn't  felt  sure  that  he  was  one  of  whom  you'd 
approve,  J  never  would  have  recommended  him.  You  see  I  was 
trying  to  help  Winnie  do  what  you  wanted  her  to  do." 

Aunt  Lucinda  came  out  of  her  corset  with  a  steadily  increasing 
momentum  which  eventually  brought  her  to  her  feet. 

"  When  you  feel  another  call  to  be  so  mighty  helpful  to  our 
family,  Ed.  Gorham,"  she  said,  "  you  just  let  us  know  beforehand. 
'Pears  to  me  we  are  having  trouble  enough  about  Winnie  without — " 

"  He's  going  to  pay  fifteen  dollars  a  week,"  said  Winnie 
desperately. 

Aunt  Lucinda  paused,  with  her  mouth  open — it  would  hardly 
be  accurate  to  say  that  she  was  struck  speechless — for  the  price  of 
board  in  Delafield  rarely  exceeded  eight  dollars.  In  spite  of  her 
resentment  toward  Dr.  Gorham,  and  her  instinctive  recognition  of 
the  great  peril  to  which  a  motherless  girl  would  be  subjected  by 
close  association  with  a  man  whose  people  were  unknown  in 
Delafield,  the  pecuniary  advantage  loomed  large  in  her  mind.  She 
was  by  nature  self-reliant,  but  there  were  limits  to  her  confidence 
in  hcreelf ;  and  she  was  moved  to  take  counsel,  the  more  strongly 
because  of  the  news  which  she  could  tell. 

"  I'll  have  to  talk  this  over  with  William,"  she  said. 

Mr.  William  Locke  was  at  that  moment  crossing  his  front 
yard,  with  a  rake  over  his  shoulder;   and  Aunt  Lucinda,  after  a 
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few  hurried  and   meaningless  w<H:ds  to  Winnie  and  the  doctor, 
descended  the  steps  and  walked  away  with  a  heavy  tread. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  raised  a  rumpus  for  you,  Winnie,"  said 
Dr.  Gorham,      but  my  intentions  were  good." 

The  girl  had  a  high  color  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  alight. 

"This  is  my  own  house,"  she  said;  "my  father  ^ve  it 
to  me.  I  shall  do  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  feel  that  he  would 
approve  of  it." 

What  do  you  suppose  your  uncle  William  will  say  ?  " 

"  Everything's  a  trouble  to  Uncle  William,"  she  replied,  with 
some  slight  show  of  temper.  "  He  will  take  this  very  hard.  He 
will  advise  against  keeping  Mr.  Sylvester,  and  he  will  see  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  turning  him  out.  If  you  take 
Uncle  William's  advice  upon  any  subject  and  analyze  it,  you  will 
find  that  what  he  really  wants  is  that  we  shall  all  die  and  go  to 
heaven,  because  that's  a  place  where  nothing  unusual  ever  happens. 
The  trouble  with  this  wodd,  in  Uncle  William's  view,  is  that  it 
won't  run  in  one  rut." 

"  And  your  cousin  Helen  ?" 

"  She  will  think  in  accord  with  the  last  person  who's  been 
talking  with  her,"  said  Winnie.  "  Her  natural  idea,  however,  will 
be  that  Providence  has  sent  Mr.  Sylvester  here  to  marry  mc." 

IV 

Winnie  was  well  aware  that  there  had  been  a  family  council 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  expected  to  receive 
a  deputation  even  before  supper.  When  Uncle  William  came 
alone,  after  the  meal,  she  knew  that  the  matter  had  been  taken 
very  seriously.  Aunt  Lucinda  might  have  come  to  announce  a 
decision  ;  but  so  grave  a  thing  as  an  indecision  could  be  properly 
Stated  by  no  one  except  Uncle  William. 

Mr.  Sylvester  had  walked  down  to  the  region  of  the  stores. 

"  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I  am  a  smoker,"  he  had  said  to 
Winnie,  "though  no  tobacco 'was  found  in  my  possession.  1  am 
going  to  see  whether  cigars  tempt  me.  If  it  should  prove  that  I 
have  the  failing,  will  it  be  permissible  to  yield  to  it  occasionally  on 
this  veranda  ?" 

Having  received  a  gracious  affirmative,  Mr.  Sylvester  raised  his 
hat  with  such  fine  courtesy  that  Cousin  Helen  was  quite  flustered; 
and  she  was  launching  out  into  extravagant  praise  almost  before  the 
young  man  was  beyond  hearing,  when  her  flow  of  language  was 
repressed  by  the  sight  of  Uncle  William  coming  somberly  up  across 
the  unfenced  ground  between  the  two  houses. 
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Mr.  Locke  had  a  scholarly,  high-domed  head,  full  of  quaint 
and  curious  learning  which  gave  him  great  repute  in  the  town. 
He  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which, 
however,  he  habitually  abused — a  result  of  conforming  in  his  earlier 
years,  for  reasons  of  business,  to  the  speech  of  the  farmers  who 
traded  at  his  store. 

"Wa— all  "said  be.     "Wa— all     What's  this  I  hear  ?" 

Uncle  William's  introductory  remarks  were  always  spoken  in  a 
cheerful,  bantering  tone.  This  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  him ; 
it  was  a  sort  of  notice  that  though  the  world  was  undoubtedly  an 
evil  place,  he  himself  was  still  undismayed. 

"I've  got  a  boarder,"  said  Winnie,  inwardly  hardening  herself 
against  opposition. 

"  A  gentleman  without  a  past,"  said  Uncle  William.  "  That's 
good ;  very  good,  so  long  as  it  lasts.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  the  past  is  in  the  future,  so  to  speak ;  and  the  future  is  some- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  always." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of  it,"  said  Winnie. 

Then  Uncle  William  came  down  to  business.  He  spoke 
kindly,  and  he  enunciated  many  wise  principles ;  but  the  difficulty 
was  that  he  did  not  tell  Winnie  what  she  ought  to  do  with  Mr. 
Sylvester.  His  remarks  might  have  all  been  summed  up  in  the  dis- 
jointed sentence  with  which  he  was  wont  to  cover  his  retreat  from 
a  disputed  position : 

Lookin'  at  this  matter  soberly" — a  pause —    sometimes  I 
think  " — another  pause — "  and  then,  again>  I  don't  know." 

It  had  been  suggested  that  Uncle  William  might  come  up  and 
stay  at  Winnie's  house  for  a  few  dnys,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Sylvester  might  think  that  this  was  odd. 

"Yes,"  said  Winnie,  "I  should  think  he  might." 

Again  it  had  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Sylvester  might  have  a 
room  at  Uncle  William's;  the  attic  chamber  was  unoccupied. 
Looking  at  this  in  another  light,  however,  it  might  he  seen  that 
Mr.  Sylvester  couldn't  be  made  to  take  the  attic  chamber  if  he 
didn't  chance  to  like  it. 

"I  think  I'd  rather  either  board  Mr.  Sylvester  or  not  board 
him,"  said  Winnie  ;  "  I  don't  want  to  try  to  do  both  at  the  same 
time." 

Uncle  William  shook  his  head  in  a  way  that  meant  much; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  say  anything.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  he  went  home  at  last  with  the  burden  of  decision  still  upon  him. 

Presently,  Mr.  Sylvester  came  back  smoking  a  good  cigar; 
and   he   and  Winnie  and  Cousin  Helen — the  latter  progressively 
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somnolent,  yet  always  happy — sat  up  till  eleven  o'clock,  a  shock- 
ingly late  hour  for  Detafield. 

The  next  day  the  boarder  came  dawn  to  breakfast  looking  so 
much  improved  that  Winnie  expected  to  hear  the  story  of  his  life 
immediately ;  but  before  the  meal  was  over  he  confessed  cheerfully, 
yet  with  obvious  perplexity,  that  he  had  conquered  not  a  single 
Stronghold  from  the  enemy  of  darkness  that  had  stolen  his  past. 

Dr.  Gorham  called  shortly  after  breakfast,  and  the  two  men 
had  a  long  talk.  At  its  close  the  doctor  told  Winnie  that  he  could 
not  see  any  important  change  in  his  patient's  condition, 

"We  have  arranged  to  take  tome  steps  toward  a  proper  inves- 
tigation of  the  affair,"  said  he,  "  but  we  shall  proceed  quietly.  Mr. 
Sylvester  would  be  sorry  to  see  his  case  get  into  the  newspapers. 
And  speaking  of  Aunt  Lucinda,  have  you  seen  her  this  morning?" 

"  No,"  answered  Winnie,  "  but  I  am  dreading  it." 

That  hei  words  were  not  idle  was  presently  proven.  Aunt 
Lucinda  appeared,  and  in  her  most  painful  mood.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  during  the  night.  Mr.  Sylvester  was  an  impostor ;  nobody 
ever  had  any  such  disease  as  he  pretended  to  have.  Aunt  Lucinda 
flattered  herself  that  she  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  sickness;  she 
ought  to ;  she'd  had  enough  of  it  in  her  own  family.  She  had  seen 
people  out  of  their  heads  in  fevers,  lots  of  them,  and  as  crazy  as  a 
fiddler's  elbow ;  but  they  always  came  out  of  it  all  right.  She  had 
seen  crazy  people,  too. 

"  Mark  my  words,"  said  Aunt  Lucinda,  "  this  man's  got  an 
object.  He  knows  all  about  himself,  but  he  ain't  tellin'  it.  You 
wait  till  I  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  him." 

At  this  Winnie  went  cold  from  head  to  foot.  She  realized 
that  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Sylvester  and  Aunt  Lucinda  could 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  family.  The  boarder  had  gone  out 
for  a  walk,  and  fortunately  Aunt  Lucinda's  household  duties  tore 
her  away  before  his  return.  When  he  came  back  he  sat  with 
Winnie  on  the  veranda,  and  it  was  then  that  she  first  became  aware 
of  a  peculiar  effect  of  his  presence,  a  trembling  of  the  heart  that 
was  not  altogether  due  to  the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  was  certainly 
accentuated  by  it.  She  was  not  a  girl  much  given  to  embarrass- 
ment, yet  she  spoke  timidly  to  her  guest,  and  was  unreasonably 
anxious  not  to  say  anything  silly.  He  seemed  vastly  superior  to  any 
one  whom  she  had  ever  known  before ;  and  though  his  conversation 
was  limited  to  commonplace  topics,  it  seemed  to  possess  a  fascina- 
tion and  an  importance  quite  peculiar.  Without  entering  into  any 
analysis,  she  decided  that  the  root  of  it  was  in  his  manner. 

"  This  is  very  restful,"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  a  C9mfortable 
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chair ;  "  and,  by  the  cfiect  of  contrast,  it  suggests  that  I  must  have 
had  an  occupation.     What  would  you  say  that  I  did  for  a  living  ?  " 

"  You  may  have  been  a  man  of  leisure,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  replied  with  a  smile.  "  Something  seems  to 
tell  me  that  I  was  quite  well  ofi,  or  that  I  was  going  to  be.  I  may 
have  had  some  sort  of  expectations."  He  repeated  the  last  word, 
as  if  trying  to  fix  it  in  his  memory. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  continued,  "I  never  know  what  I  am 
going  to  say  until  the  word  comes.  1  have  an  idea,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  no  means  of  expressing  it.  My  mind  is  blank  in 
the  matter  of  words,  but  they  fly  out  like  sparks  from  a  dark  back- 
ground. By  the  way,  I  met  a  relative  of  yours  while  I  was  taking 
my  walk — Mr.  William  Locke — a  very  interesting  and  impressive 
man,  with  quite  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  asked  Winnie  anxiously. 

"We  talked  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,"  replied 
Sylvester.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  those  subjects,  and  so  1 
couldn't  say  anything  worth  while,  nor  even  fully  understand  what 
your  uncle  said.  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  he  thought  things 
were  good  or  bad,  upon  the  whole  ;  but  he  left  the  general  impres- 
sion with  me  that  they  were  bad." 

"  Yes,"  said  Winnie,  "  that  was  my  uncle  William.  He  is  a 
veiy  kind-hearted  and  good  man." 

"Clearly,  clearly,"  responded  Sylvester.  "He  took  great 
interest  in  my  case,  and  asked  me  some  very  intelligent  questions; 
which  I  couldn't  answer,  of  course." 

"  You  mustn't  mind  our  curiosity,"  said  Winnie,  blushing. 
"  We  have  so  little  to  interest  us  in  this  quiet  town." 

"  If  1  am  subjecting  you  to  any  inconvenience  by  my  presence 
in  your  house,"  said  he,  "  you  must  liot  fail  to  warn  me  instantly." 

Winnie  raged  internally  at  Uncle  William.  All  the  wilfulness 
of  her  nature,  which  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  that  quality,  rose 
up  in  arms  and  accepted  war.  The  condiict  of  her  venerable  relative 
seemed  monstrous  to  her.  How  dared  he  take  this  underhand  way 
of  accomplishing  something  which  he  had  lacked  the  open  courage 
to  advise  ?  Mr.  Sylvester  was  a  man  marked  out  for  sympathy ;  to 
give  him  food  and  shelter  was  a  Christian  virtue.  He  should  stay 
under  her  roof  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  her  relatives  might  talk 
until  they  deafened  one  another,  but  it  would  make  no  difference. 

"  You  are  very  welcome  here,"  she  said.  "  This  house  was 
my  father's,  and  now  it  is  mine.  He  would  have  wished  you  to 
stay,  and  I  wish  it.  You  will  learn  that  I  never  say  what  I  do 
not  mean." 
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Sylvester  had  been  fully  a  month  in  Ddaiicid  before  there  was 
any  advance  beyond  the  bounds  of  friendly  comradeship ;  and  even 
then  it  wd>  not  much — the  shadow  of  a  caress.  He  was  standing 
behind  her  chair  on  (he  veranda,  in  the  moonlight,  and  he  bent 
down  and  touched  his  lips  to  her  hair.  She  neither  saw  nor  felt, 
yet  she  knew.  And  unfortunately  Cousin  Helen  had  been  standing 
just  within  the  screen  door. 

To  be  plain  about  it,  Cousin  Helen  was  delighted.  She  wished 
that  he  had  kissed  Winifred  good  and  hard ;  then  she  would  have 
known  that  Mr.  Sylvester  was  coming  into  the  family.  He  was  the 
nicest  man  that  Cousin  Helen  had  ever  known ;  she  had  declared  it 
in  the  family  council  with  a  rashness  that  frightened  her  dreadfully. 
But  by  this  time  she  was  thoroughly  won. 

When  she  saw  Mr.  Sylvester  yield  to  temptation  she  was  really 
fluttered  with  happiness,  and  remained  very  still  behind  the  screen 
door,  hoping  to  hear  a  declaration.  But  Mr.  Sylvester  had  been 
■peaking  of  impersonal  topics  before  he  kissed  Winifred's  hair,  and 
he  continued  to  speak  of  them  afterwards. 

The  next  day,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  mental  aberration 
which  were  not  rare  with  Cousin  Helen,  she  confided  to  Uncle 
William  that  she  believed  that  Winnie's  future  was  assured.  That 
was  the  way  she  expressed  it ;  and  naturally  so  wise  a  man  as  Uncle 
William  inquired  what  she  meant.  He  found  out  without  much 
trouble ;  and  then  he  really  had  something  on  his  mind  which  was 
worthy  of  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  could  see  disaster  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  was  sure  that,  while  there  was  no  knowing  what  would 
come  of  this,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  very  calamity  which  he 
himself  had  predicted,  but  he  did  not  say  just  what  that  was. 

Cousin  Helen  was  frightened,  and  she  ran  home  and  told 
Winnie  what  she  had  done.  Winnie  was  aghast.  She  was  as  near 
to  being  angry  with  Cousin  Helen  as  it  was  possible  for  a  sweet- 
tempered  and  self -restraining  young  woman  to  be  with  a  human 
dumpling. 

"  Even  if  Mr.  Sylvester  did  this,"  said  Winnie,  "  I  don't  think 
it  was  a  crime.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  He  didn't  really 
try  to  kiss  me,  Cousin  Helen,  and  he  has  been  so  fine  and  courteous  I 
Oh,  why  in  the  world  did  you  say  anything  about  it  ?" 

Cousin  Helen  was  in  tears  by  this  time,  and  the  only  reply  she 
could  muster  was  that  she  had  "tried  to  act  for  the  best."  This 
made  Winnie  laugh,  and  went  far  to  restore  her  equanimity.  But 
luble  was  really  brewing  now,  and  in  her  heart  she  knew  it. 
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The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Sylvester  went  out  for  his  usual 
walk,  he  encountered  Uncle  Willia..i,  quite  by  accident  it  would 
seem.  There  was  x  long,  circuitous,  and  dismal  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Sylvester  came  home  at  last  with  a  headache.  In  the  mean- 
while Winnie  had  been  entertaining  Aunt  Lucinda,  who  had  given 
the  girl  "  a  piece  of  her  mind."     Things  had  reached  a  climax. 

After  Aunt  Lucinda  had  gone  Winnie  went  upstairs,  and  as 
she  passed  the  door  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  room  she  heard  him  stirring 
about.  The  intuitions  of  a  woman  in  love  are  surprisingly  accurate. 
Probably  the  best  detective  in  the  world  would  not  have  guessed 
what  Mr.  Sylvester  was  doing,  but  Winnie  knew  that  he  was  pack- 
ing his  trunk.  He  had  bought  one,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  clothing, 
since  coming  to  Delafield. 

Winnie  paused  irresolute  in  the  hall,  and  suddenly  Sylvester 
ceased  from  his  labors  and  came  out.  The  girl  wished  to  flee,  but 
she  could  not ;  she  seemed  to  be  destitute  of  the  power  of  decision. 
'  When  Sylvester  appeared,  his  face  and  manner  were  more 
changed  from  what  they  had  been  at  lirst  than  Winnie  had  yet  seen 
them.  She  set  it  down  to  trouble.  It  was  her  theory  that  Mr. 
Sylvester  had  not  got  well,  but  on  the  contrary  bad  in  certain  ways 
progressed  further  from  himself,  because  of  the  worry  which  had 
been  brought  upon  him  by  the  committee  of  relatives.  She  now 
beheld  him,  therefore,  with  eyes  of  sympathy,  blind  to  all  defects. 

"I  am  going  away.  Miss  Locke,"  he  said;  and  then,  abruptly: 
"  Are  you  sorry  ?  " 

Winnie  was  startled ;  the  tone  was  unlike  htm. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  yet  I  cannot  urge  you  to 
stay.     Everything  has  been  made  so  unpleasant  for  you." 

"Ju  aintraire — ,"  he  began,  and  stopped,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  forehead. 

It  was  one  of  his  recently  developed  peculiarities  that  he  would 
begin  a  sentence  in  French  and  be  unable  to  finish  it.  He  seemed 
to  have,  indeed,  less  knowledge  of  that  language  than  Winnie  had. 
He  could  make  nothing  at  all  of  a  French  book  which  she  had  given 
him  one  day,  by  way  of  experiment. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  slowly,  "  my  stay  has  been  made 
far  too  pleasant.     It  is  too  hard  for  me  to  go  away." 

Winnie  stood  trembling.     She  dared- not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"All  the  same,"  he  continued,  with  his  most  pronounced 
Gallic  accent,  "I  must  go.  It  is  better  that  we  say  no  more;  X 
must  go." 

He  lifted  both  hands  in  a  very  Frenchy  way,  and,  turning 
about,  went  slowly  and  somewhat  heavily  down  the  stairs. 
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"If  I  had  been  permitted  to  care  for  him  as  I  would  have 
done,"  said  the  girl  to  herself,  "if  his  mind  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely at  peace  in  this  home  of  mine " 

The  tears  rushed  suddenlj'  to  her  eyes,  and  she  groped  her  way 
to  her  own  room.  Her  heart  was  deeply  grieved,  and  she  was  very 
bitter  against  those  who,  in  her  opinion,  had  done  so  great  and  cruel 
a  wrong. 

Mr.  Sylvester  was  gone  about  an  hour,  and  when  he  returned 
he  told  her  that  he  had  decided  to  go  to  New  York.  For  this 
journey  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  take  a  carriage  to  South 
Framingham,  where  a  better  railroad  connection  could  be  made 
than  by  means  of  the  branch.  Winnie  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
him,  but  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  had  stopped. 

In  the  afternoon  a  carriage  appeared  before  the  door.  Cousin 
Helen  was  locked  in  her  room.  She  had  fled  there  after  a  gulping 
good-by  to  Mr.  Sylvester. 

Winnie  stood  by  the  front  door.  She  could  hear  Sylvester's 
Step  in  his  room  upstairs,  and  she  traced  every  movement,  though 
he  came  softly,  until  he  stood  before  her  with  extended  hand. 

"Miss  Locke,"  he  said,  "I  don't  seem  to  have  bidden  you 
good-by  at  all.     I  don't  know  how." 

"  If  you  ever  come  to  Delafield  again "  she  began. 

It  was  what  she  was  trying  not  to  say. 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  he.     "  I  may  go  abroad." 

He  stopped  as  if  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  looked  out 
toward  the  carriage,  where  the  trunk  had  just  been  deposited. 

"Come  with  me  to  South  Framingham,"  said  Sylvester  sud- 
denly. "There  are  still  many  things  we  wish  to  say,  and  I  cannot 
wait.     I  have  not  too  much  time  now." 

It  was  insanity,  this  ride.  Winifred  knew  it  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  mortal  creature  to  know  anything,  and  yet  she  yielded. 
Cousin  Helen,  from  the  window  above,  saw  Sylvester  help  the  girl 
into  the  carriage.  She  knew  that  she  ought  to  do  something,  but 
she  was  incapable  of  any  decisive  effort ;  and  so,  as  the  two  rode 
away.  Cousin  Helen  beat  feebly  with  her  hands  upon  the  wire  screen 
in  the  window. 

The  way  was  not  long.  Winnie  might  be  expected  home  by 
six;  and  Cousin  Helen  was  upon  the  veranda  by  half-past  five, 
impatient  and  nervous.  Soon  it  was  half-past  six,  and  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  Winnie. 

At  last  Cousin  Helen  heard  a  rattling  of  wheels.  She  had  a 
momentary  hope,  but  the  vehicle  proved  to  be  coming  the  wrong 
way.   It  was  Dr.  Gorham's  carriage.    The  doctor  leaped  out  before 
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it  had  iaitly  stopped,  and  came  ninning  up  the  walk,  holding  a  bit 
of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"Good  God  I"  he  cried.     "  Look  at  this.     They're  married  I" 
As  a  physician,  he  should  have  known  better,  but  at  least  his 
medical  knowledge  availed  him  in  bringing  Cousin  Helen  out  of  the 
faint  into  which  she  had  instantly  fallen. 

They  were  married ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  They 
had  risked  all.  A  man  with  less  than  two  hundred  dollais  for  his 
whole  fortune,  without  occupation,  without  friends  or  influence 
anywhere,  so  far  as  he  could  tell;  with  a  past  that  might  hold 
honor  or  shame,  or  a  vow  that  would  make  him  a  criminal  and 
disgrace  indelibly  the  woman  he  had  that  day  sworn  to  love  and 
cherish — such  a  man,  in  the  face  of  such  a  mystery,  had  dared  to 
stand  in  the  sight  of  heaven  and  make  promises  which  an  hour 
might  bring  to  naught.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  of; 
and  if  Cousin  Helen  cried  all  night,  and  Dr.  Gorham  half-stifled 
himself  with  tobacco  smoke  in  his  office  until  the  dawn,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

VI 

A  week  later  the  bridal  pair  came  home.  Cousin  Helen 
was  taken  by  surprise,  but  did  her  feeble  best  in  the  way  of 
congratulations.  She  thought  that  they  were  looking  very  well; 
but  Dr.  Gorham,  when  he  saw  them  next  day,  was  of  an  entirely 
difierent  opinion. 

"  Whatever  it  is  that  has  wrecked  this  man's  mind,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  it  has  got  him  harder  than  ever  now.  He's  more  of 
a  Frenchman  ;    that's  sure." 

If  Sylvester's  condition  was  worse,  however,  he  seemed  not  to 
know  it.  The  doctor  was  deeply  angry  with  him  for  having 
married  Winnie,  and  the  first  interview  heightened  the  feeling. 
After  it,  Gorham  would  have  given  his  right  band  to  have  his 
conscience  clear  in  the  matter.  He  saw  little  of  Winnie  in  the 
first  week.  One  day  she  came  to  his  office  with  trouble  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Dr.  Gorham,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  think  we  might  do 
more  for  my  husband  ?  He  is  ill,  just  as  be  was  when  he  came 
here.  It  is  nearly  two  months,  and  we  have  accomplished  nothing, 
for  he  is  drifting  further  and  further  away  from  himself." 

Winnie,"  said  he,  I  am  bound  by  the  vows  of  my  profes- 
sion. Will  you  speak  to  me  in  confidence  ?  I  shall  ask  no  idle 
questions.  Do  you  love  him  ?  If  it  were  to  do  over  again,  would 
you  matry  him  ?" 
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"  Whatever  this  may  cost,  tell  me 


"  Certainly,  I  would  marry  him,"  she  replied  gravely,  "  if  I  had 
not  already  done  so.   Nothing  shall  ever  separate  me  from  him." 

"  You  have  answered  me  perfectly,"  said  the  doctor.  "The 
essence  of  the  trouble  is  the  change  in  him.  His  loss  of  memory 
is  no  marvel ;  it  is  in  all  the  books.  But  I  am  incompetent  to  deal 
with  that  which  has  followed  it,  and  I  can  find  no  authority. 
I  shall  take  advice  about  it  tomorrow,  however  ;  I  am  going  to 
Boston  to  consult  with  experts ;  I  may  bring  one  of  them  out  here 
with  me." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Winnie, 
and  I  will  pay  it." 

The  doctor  looked  grave. 

"  That  brings  me  to  a  question  which  I  hate  to  ask,"  he  said; 
"  but  I  cannot  help  it.  What  does  Mr.  Sylvester  intend  to  do  for 
a  living  ?  His  money  must  be  nearly  gone,  and  the  little  that 
you  have " 

"I  shall  tell  you  a  secret,"  she  said.  "My  husband  has 
effected  a  settlement  of  my  interest  in  the  factory.  I  have  sold  it 
for  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  and  my  husband  has  found  an  excellent 
investment  for  the  money." 

"  What  is  this  investment,  if  I  may  ask  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  the  Langdon  quarry,"  she  replied.  "  My  husband  buys 
from  the  Langdon  estate  a  tenth  interest  in  the  quarry,  and  he  gets 
a  position  with  the  company." 

The  doctor  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Now,  that's  business,"  he  said.  "  Come,  let's  cheer  up. 
Those  people  are  going  to  make  money  over  there.  I've  looked 
into  it.  I'd  rather  have  a  tenth  interest  there  than  forty  law  suits. 
Mr.  Sylvester  has  done  mighty  well.  By  Jove  !  this  makes  me  feel 
that  everything  will  come  around  all  right." 

Winnie's  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  tears. 
I  would  burn  this  money  on  a  bonfire  in  our  yard,"  she  said  ; 
"I'd  burn  the  house  with  it,  and  give  up  the  land,  and  go  out  into 
the  world  without  a  home  or  a  penny,  if  he  could  be  as  he  was 
when  I  first  knew  him." 

The  next  day  Dr.  Gorham  went  to  Boston  on  the  earliest 
train,  and  called  upon  several  men  who  were  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  opinions  which  he  obtained  were  on  the  whole  rather 
disquieting,  for  the  general  view  seemed  to  be  that  Sylvester  was 
probably  a  fraud.  When  the  doctor  boarded  the  train  for  Delafield, 
his  mind  was  so  deeply  engrossed  with  the  problem  presented  by 
this  case  that  for  twenty  miles  he  rode  in  the  same  car  with  Sylvester 
and  did  not  know  it.     During  the  last  part  of  the  way,  however. 
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they  tatlced  together,  and  Dr.  Gorham,  fresh  from  conference  with 
his  professional  brethren,  was  much  inclined  to  concur  with  them. 
At  least,  it  now  seemed  plausible  to  him  that  Sylvester's  French 
accent  and  ways  had  been  laboriously  assumed  as  a  disguise; 
that  he  had  practiced  them,  so  to  speak,  in  the  seclusion  of  Dela- 
field  for  his  greater  security  when  he  should  go  forth  into  the 
world.  This  spelled  crime,  and  Dr.  Gorham  was  sick  to  the  soul 
at  the  thoug^ht  of  it. 

The  suspicion  haunted  him  all  night,  and  at  last  drove  him  to 
an  extreme  decision.  In  pursuance  of  it,  he  took  the  train  next 
morning  for  Underclifl,  where  the  Langdon  quarry  was.  The 
result  justified  his  worst  fears.  There  had  been  no  bargain  with 
Sylvester;   the  Langdons  had  never  seen  him. 

Gorham  returned  to  Delafield  with  set  teeth.  There  he  found 
a  telegram  from  the  Boston  detective  bureau  : 

Look  out  for  woman  to  identify  H.  S.  This  is  not  through 
us.  We  have  no  facts  except  that  she  is  probably  from  New  York. 
We  have  her  name  as  Grace  Lockwood,  probably  Mrs." 

If  this  should  portend  the  final  blow,  the  sooner  it  descended 
the  better.  A  tittle  later,  thought  the  doctor,  and  the  money  would 
have  been  gone  beyond  recall.  He  hurried  to  Winnie's  house,  and 
as  he  approached  it  he  saw  a  strange  carriage  coming  down  the  hill. 
A  man  and  a  woman,  besides  the  driver,  were  in  it ;  and  the  doctor, 
now  a  very  bundle  of  suspicions,  felt  a  presentiment  that  Mrs.  Grace 
Lockwood  had  come  for  a  missing  husband.  Gorham  stood  by  the 
gate,  waiting.  He  glanced  toward  the  house,  and  saw  no  one,  but 
heard  Winnie  playing  softly  on  the  piano  in  the  parlor.  Sylvester 
was  probably  with  her,  and  the  doctor  ground  his  teeth  at  the 
thought.  The  man  in  the  carriage  appeared  to  be  elderly,  tall,  and 
of  slender  build.  He  stepped  nimbly  out,  and  gave  his  hand  to  the  lady 
with  the  somewhat  pronounced  courtesy  of  years  ago.  As  she  and 
her  escort  turned  toward  the  house  the  doctor  was  directly  in  their 
path.  He  raised  his  hat,  and  the  old  gentleman  gravely  returned 
the  salute. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  doctor  began  ;  but  at  that  instant 
he  heard  a  voice  that  checked  him  instantly.  It  was  Sylvester's,  as 
Gorham  had  first  heard  it ;  indeed,  even  beyond  that,  for  it  had  no 
trace  of  accent.  The  man  was  standing  by  the  parlor  window,  and 
he  cried : 

"  Grace  I  why,  it's  Grace  !  I  don't  understand." 

The  lady  leaned  suddenly  upon  the  old  gentleman's  arm.  Her 
face  was  pale.     "  It  is  he,"  she  whispered,  "  I  am  frightened  !  " 

Her  escort  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
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would  say,  "Courage!"  But  instantlj'  there  came  cries  from  the 
house.  Winnie's  frightened  (ace  looked  out.  "Doctor!  Dr. 
Gotham  !  come  quickly  I "  she  cried. 

Gotham  ran  like  a  boy,  and  the  others  followed  at  their  best. 
In  the  parlor  Sylvester  was  sitting  in  a  chairby  the  window;  he  was 
rigid  and  white.  Winnie  held  one  of  his  hands  in  both  of  hers, 
and  she  was  calling  upon  him  frantically.  The  fleeing  figure  of 
Cousin  Helen  was  visible  beyond  a  doorway. 

"  He  has  fainted  I  "  exclaimed  Winnie.     "Hurry!  hurry!" 

"I  don't  think  it  is  serious,"  said  the  doctor  calmly.  "It  will 
not  Last  long.     Let  him  sit  here  by  the  window." 

His  tone  reassured  Winnie.  She  turned  toward  her  visitors 
and  uttered  a  cry  that  had  a  hint  of  joy  in  it,  amazing  to  the 
doctor. 

"Why!"  she  said,  advancing  toward  the  lady,  "you're  bis 
sister,  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  what  has  happened  ?  Why  is 
he  here?" 

"He  came  to  this  town  ill,"  said  Winnie.  "He  had  lost  his 
memory.  You  must  have  had  some  information  of  his  state,  or  you 
would  not  be  here?" 

"We  had  read  and  heard  something  of  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  the  name  deceived  us,  though  there  are  reasons  why  it  might 
have  been  a  clue.  But  it  was  incorrectly  spelled — not  in  the  French 
manner,  as  it  should  have  been.  Henri  Sylvester  is — is  one  whom 
we  know." 

"And  not  he ! "  cried  Winnie,  as  if  in  triumph. 
'  No,   indeed.       He  is    Fredericlc    Lockwood.      I    am  Grace 
Lockwood,  his  sister,  as  you  guessed." 

Throughout  this  conversation  the  man  hitherto  known  as 
Henry  Sylvester  had  not  moved,  nor  had  he  given  any  sign  of  hear- 
ing. The  doctor  had  watched  him  narrowly,  and  now  said:  "I 
think  it  would  be  best  if  he  should  lie  down.  With  your  help,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  old  gentleman,  "1  think  I  could  cany  him 
upstairs." 

"Mr.  Douglas  Stanton,"  said  Miss  Lockwood,  by  way  of 
introduction.  "Mr.  Stanton  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  long  had  charge 
of  many  interests  for  our  family." 

"I  am  Dr.  Gorham,"  said  the  physician,  "and  this  young  lady 
is — Mrs.  Lockwood,  as  it  now  appears." 

"I  am  your  brother's  wife,"  said  Winnie,  with  a  strange  and 
charming  mixture  of  humility  and  pride. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  situation  presented  many  difficulties 
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for  Miss  Lockwood,  but  she  met  them  in  a  way  which  challenged 
the  doctor's  admiration. 

"  I  will  trust  my  own  intuition  and  my  brother's  heart,"  she 
said,  quickly  and  sympathetically,  "  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
much  happiness  for  all  of  us." 

"And  now,"  said  the  doctor  hastily,  for  he  was  afraid  that 
Winnie  would  break  down  under  the  strain  of  this  amazing  inter- 
view, "  if  Mr.  Stanton  will  kindly  lend  a  hand," 

They  were  about  to  lift  Lockwood  from  his  chair,  but  some 
veiled  consciousness  of  his  perceived  their  wish.  He  rose,  and 
guided  by  the  doctor,  walked  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs. 

The  chamber  that  had  been  Winnie's  from  her  early  girlhood 
was  wide  and  cool.  There  was  a  dainty  freshness  in  all  its  pretty 
furnishings,  and  the  faint  delicate  perfume  of  blossoms  here  and 
there  in  little  antique  vases  seemed  altogether  befitting.  Miss 
Lockwood,  bred  in  luxury,  saw  the  room,  and  its  sweet  simplicity 
touched  her  heart.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  Winnie's  shoulder  with 
a  sudden  impulsive  caress,  as  the  doctor  was  silently  persuading 
Lockwood  to  lie  down  upon  a  couch  by  the  window. 

"  He  needs  only  rest,"  said  Gorham,  "  The  shock  of  seeing 
you,  Miss  Lockwood,  has  set  up  heaven  knows  what  mysterious 
process  of  adjustment  in  his  brain.  We  must  wait  for  its  comple- 
tion. And  meanwhile  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Who 
is  this  Henri  Sylvester,  and  why  was  he  so  much  upon  your  brother's 
mind  ?" 

"  There  is  a  certain  young  woman,"  said  Miss  Lockwood 
slowly,  "  a  Miss  Dunscombe — now  Mrs.  Sylvester — for  they  were 
married  on  the  twentieth  of  July." 

"  My  own  wedding  day,"  whispered  Winnie, 

"  Mr.  Sylvester  is  a  man  of  French  extraction,  about  whom  we 
really  know  very  little.  But  we  do  not  think  well  of  him.  My 
brother  was  engaged  to  Miss  Dunscombe  and — and  she  came  to 
prefer  Sylvester.  It  would  seem  incredible  if  you  knew  both  men. 
My  brother  took  it  very  much  to  heart,  though  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  was  truly  in  love  with  Miss  Dunscombe.  I  think  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  It  matters  little  now,  however.  It  was  certainly 
a  great  grief  and  a  great  mystery  to  him  when  Miss  Dunscombe  set 
him  aside.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Sylvester  had  unworthy  motives; 
that  he  was  tempted  by  some  small  property  of  Miss  Dunscombe,  the 
value  of  which  he  greatly  exaggerated.  Just  what  Mr.  Sylvester's 
intention  was  my  brother  could  not  divine ;  and  he  was  continually 
brooding  upon  the  matter.  At  last  he  determined  to  go  to  France, 
where  more  might  be  learned  of  the  man's  antecedents.  My  brother 
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was  to  sail  from  Boston.  We  supposed  that  he  had  sailed ;  and  it 
is  only  recently  that  we  discovered  that  he  had  not  reached  his 
destination.     His  baggage  was  upon  a  ship " 

"  So  that's  where  it  went,  eh?"  said  the  doctor;  and  then — 
"  do  you  observe  any  change  in  your  brother's  appearance  ?  The 
moustache  and  beard,  of  course — but  is  there  anything  more?" 

Miss  Lockwood  regarded  her  brother  closely,  as  he  lay  seem- 
ingly asleep. 

"  It  is  fading,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder,  "  but  beyond  a  doubt 
there  was  at  first  a  suggestion  of " 

"Of  Sylvester?"  said  the  doctor. 

Miss  Lockwood  bowed. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  the  man  upon 
the  couch  stirred  and  stretched  his  arms.  His  eyes  swept  the  group 
and  rested  affectionately  upon  Miss  Lockwood. 

"  Hello,  Gracie,  girl  1"  said  he.  "  Isn't  this  a  dear  little  room  F 
How  did  wc  get  here?" 

The  voice  and  manner  sent  a  thrill  through  Winnie's  heart, 
and  through  the  doctor's  as  well.  Winnie  knelt  softly  beside  the 
couch. 

"  He  has  come  back,"  she  said.  "  I  thank  God  with  all  my 
heart," 

Lockwood  laid  his  arm  across  her  shoulders  as  she  knelt,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  deep  inquiry,  a  perplexity  relieved  by  hope. 

"  1  do  not  know  who  you  are,"  he  said,  "yet  I  know  that  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here  together." 

*Thc  doctor  made  a  pretence  of  dust  in  his  eyes,  and  sought  for 
an  escape  from  his  emotion. 

'  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Cousin  Helen,"  he  said  ;  and 
as  no  one  replied,  he  hurried  downstairs. 

He  found  that  lady  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  the  table  in  the 
dining-room,  just  recovering  from  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

VII 

Lockwood's  recovery  was  rapid.  Upon  the  second  day  the 
doctor  thought  it  safe  to  speak  to  him  about  business.  What  had 
he  done  with  Winnie's  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

Lockwood  was  entirely  unable  to  answer  the  question.  He 
had  no  recollection  of  anything  whatever  that  had  occurred  during 
his  stay  in  Delaficld,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fleeting  memories 
of  Winnie,  which  seemed  all  to  be  of  the  earliest  date.  He  remem- 
bered how  the  veranda  looked  on-that  first  day,  and  how  the  girl 
had  seemed  to  him  so  sweet  a  vision ;  but  all  was  vague,  even  in 
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regard  to  her;  and  as  to  the  money,  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
The  loss  mattered  little,  however,  for  Lockwood  was  very  rich ;  yet 
the  mystery  cried  out  for  solution. 

After  much  study  upon  it,  the  doctor  remembered  his  visit  to 
Boston,  and  the  fact  that  Lockwood  had  ridden  out  with  him  that 
day.  Working  upon  this  clew,  the  money  was  found  in  the  safe  of 
a  Boston  hotel.  It  was  not  quite  the  full  amount,  but  the  deficiency 
was  explained  by  the  presence  in  the  package  of  a  ticket  upon  an 
ocean  steamer.  It  was  enough  to  freeze  his  soul  with  horror,  yet 
beyond  a  doubt  Lockwood,  while  playing  the  part  of  Sylvester,  had 
planned  to  rob  his  wife  of  every  penny  she  possessed,  and  to  run 
away  across  the  sea ! 

To  Lockwood  this  was  utterly  beyond  realization.  There  was 
in  his  nature  none  of  that  covert  sympathy  with  baseness  which 
disfigures  many  souls  that  still  escape  clear  from  the  grosser  forms  of 
temptation. 

"  It  will  make  me  humble,  however,"  he  said,  to  Dr.  Gorham, 
"  I  shall  have  to  be  a  better  fellow  because  of  it.  I  love  her  very 
dearly,"  he  added,  suddenly  clasping  the  doctor's  arm  in  a  tight  grip. 
"  My  love  has  sprung  out  of  the  darkness  full  grown.  Fate  has 
been  good  to  me." 

The  doctor  replied  somewhat  conventionally,  and  then  sank 
into  meditation.     They  were  riding  to  Delafield  upon  the  train. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  that  man  Sylvester  has  been  doing," 
said  Gorham.     "  I  am  no  mystic,  and  yet — there's  something  here." 

"Mr.  Stanton  is  on  his  way  to  New  York,"  replied  Lockwood. 
"  We  may  hear  from  him  about  it.     He  has  the  subject  in  mind." 

They  heard  upon  the  following  day,  and  it  appeared  that 
Sylvester  had  turned  his  wife's  small  fortune  into  cash,  and  had  fled. 
He  sailed  on  the  day  that  Lockwood  would  have  sailed  from  Boston, 
and,  but  for  the  mysterious  suggestion  derived  from  Lockwood's  pur- 
chase of  the  ticket,  Sylvester  might  not  have  been  caught  at  the 
end  of  his  voyage.  The  cable  intercepted  him,  however,  and  most 
of  his  plunder  was  recovered. 

It  was  Aunt  Lucinda's  opinion  that  there  were  more  mysteries 
hidden  than  had  yet  been  revealed,  and  "  that  Mr,  Lockwood,  or 
whatever  his  name  is  today,"  as  she  was  fond  of  saying,  "  was  a  sus- 
picious character."  Uncle  William  contented  himself  with  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  always  said  there  might  be  another 
view  of  the  matter,  "  This  shows  that  it's  always  wise  to  look  on 
both  sides,"  said  he;  "you  never  can  tell.  Even  now  I  have 
a  feelin'  that  something's  likely  to  happen;  and  then  again  it 
may  not." 
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The  French  Republic  Tottering 

France  is  on  the'eve  of  being  replaced 
by  a  military  diciatorsbip  or  a  consulate, 
which  will  be  the  preliminary  either  to  the 
empire  or  the  monarchy.  Out  of  a  hun- 
dred Frenchmen,  seventy-five  are  eager  for 
the  crisis  and  theend  of  the  present  regime. 
While  making  war  against  religious  ideas, 
the  government  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  enrolling  timid  Catholics,  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  obeying  the  instructions 
of  Leo  XIII  in  adhering  to  the  republic. 
The  accession  of  Pius  X  has  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  this  policy.  Con- 
stitutional Catholics,  breaking  with  the 
republic,  are  now  for  the  most  part  turning 
either  to  royalism  or  to  the  empire. 

Radical  socialism  is  also  undermining 
the  republic.  Part  of  their  programme 
includes  these  measures:  (i)  The  replac- 
ing of  free  schools  and  congregational 
teachers  by  official  schools  and  lay  teach- 
ers; (3)  the  creation  of  an  old-age  pension 
fund;  (3)  the  creation  of  a  second  pension 
fund  for  the  working  classes.  According 
to  the  calculations  of  the  most  competent 
authorities,  the  sum  total  of  these  eco- 
nomic provisions  would  require  a  mini- 
mum annual  expenditure  of  i  ,000  millions. 
Wealthy  Frenchmen,  foreseeing  this  spoli- 
ation, have  been  talcing  precautions  for  the 
last  two  years  against  the  future  exactions 
of  the  treasury.  The  greater  number  of 
our  stockholders  have  placed  their  capital 
in  England,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 
All  the  burden  of  the  new  taxes  will  thus 
fall  upon  merchants,  functionaries,  and 
employees.    These  three  social  categories. 


thus  oppressed,  will  be  obliged  to  sell  their 
shares. 

There  is  only  one  power  capable  of 
counterbalancing  the  power  of  finance, 
and  that  is  the  army.  Alas!  for  the  last 
three  years  the  French  army  has  caused 
nothing  but  disappointments  to  those  who 
care  for  it  most.  Without  vigor  or  energy, 
it  has  not  been  able  to  protect  itself  against 
its  enemies.  M.  Combes  is  a  man  of  lim- 
ited intelligence,  who  only  perceives  the 
immediate  results  of  his  actions,  and  does 
not  even  suspect  their  future  consequences. 
But  among  those  who  urge  him  on  to  vio- 
lence and  failure,  several  tricksters  may  be 
found,  who  are  carefully  calculating  the 
result  of  the  blows  which  M.  Combes  is 
striking,  by  their  orders,  at  French  society, 
and  who  are  thought  to  be  covenanting 
with  the  enemies  of  the  republic ! — 
"  Normannus"  in  The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Brain    Addresses    Brawn  on 
the  Labor  Problem 

In  answer  to  the  question  :  What  mod- 
ifications of  existing  labor  conditions  will 
tend  toward  permanent  industrial  peace  and 
be  absolutely  consistent  with  the  democratic 
ideal  of  liberty?"  1  would  recommend: 
(i)  Steadiness  «/  employment  as  reasonably 
desired  by  both  the  workmen  and  the 
employer.  .  .  .  The  instant  dismissal  of 
the  laborer  by  the  employer,  except  for  the 
clearest  reasons,  is  brutal,  and  inconsistent 
with  considerate  relations  between  labor 
and  capital ;  and  even  sudden  reductions  in 
the  working  force  of  a  large  establishment 
without   notice  of    previous   concert   are 
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Umcntzble,  sdthough  sometimes  unavoid- 
able. .  .  .  The  aucomatic  sliding  scale  of 
wages  also  offers  advantages  in  promoting 
Steadiness  of  employment,  and  prevents  the 
contests  which  the  inevitable  fluctuations 
of  wages  are  apt  to  provoke. 

(2)  Another  common  need  for  workmen 
and  employers  is  that  condition  of  labor 
which  permits  the  lahrer  tt  have  a  seltltd 
plait  tf  abadt.  A  nomad  population  can 
hardly  be  a  civilized  one.  Only  a  firmly 
settled  laboring  population,  which  desires 
and  expects  to  pass  its  life  in  one  spot,  can 
be  really  happy  and  contented  and  produce 
good  citizens.  ...  It  follows  that  employ- 
ers or  associations  of  employers  that  import, 
or  bring  from  afar,  wandering  workpeople 
having  no  local  attachments,  impair  the 
prospect  of  establishing  just  and  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  capital  and  labor. 

(3)  It  is  desirable  to  give  the  workmen 
two  things  which  they  now  but  rarely 
obtain  :  First,  a  voice  in  the  distipline  of 
the  works,  including  that  very  important 
part  of  discipline,  the  dealing  with  com- 
plaints; and,  stnndly,  a  dirtcl  pecuniary 
interest  btsides  wales  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
combined  application  of  the  capital  and  the 
labor  to  the  steady  production  of  salable 
goods.  .  .  ,  They  almost  unanimously 
believe  that  it  is  both  right  and  expedient 
that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  regard  to 
the  discipline  of  the  establishment.  They 
also  believe,  almost  unanimously,  that  the 
faithful  and  industrious  workman  who 
works  for  years  in  the  same  industrial 
establishment  has  earned  something  more 
than  the  wages  paid  him.  They  believe 
that  he  has  contributed  to  the  reputation 
of  the  product  and  therefore  to  the  good 
will  of  the  establishment,  and  that  he 
should  have  some  pecuniary  share  in  the 
value  of  that  reputation  and  that  good 
will.  They  recognize  the  fact  that  only 
the  settled  or  reasonably  permanent  work- 
man has  any  claim  on  this  intangible  and 
yet  real  something.  The  transitory  work- 
man who  shifts  from  one  factory  to  another 
is  evidently  entitled  to  his  wages  only. 

These  two  provisions — a  voice  in  the 
discipline  of  the  works  and  a  share  in  the 
pecuniary  value  of  the  good  will — would 
give  the  workingman  something  indispen- 
sable to  a  satisfactory  working  life,  namely, 
the  opportunity  and  purpose  to  serve  gen- 
erously and  proudly  the  establishment  or 


institution  with  which  the  workman  it 
connected.  This  is  one  of  the  deep,  per* 
manent  satisfactions  of  human  life,  and  I 
cannot  call  any  conditions  of  employment 
humane  which  make  that  satis^tion 
unattainable.  Looking  back  on  my  own 
working  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  a  single 
institution,  I  see  clearly  what  a  happy  privi- 
lege it  is  to  give  unstinted  service  to  an 
undying  institution  in  whose  pennanent 
and  enlarging  serviceableness  one  ardently 
believes.  —  Address  by  President  Eli»t,  »/ 
Harvard,    t»    iht    Bosttn    Central    Lahtr 

How    Books   Achieve 
Circulation 

There  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the 
publishing  trade  in  recent  times  a  new 
theory  and  practice  in  the  exploitation  of 
noveU  and  other  books,  a  theory  which 
seems  to  lose  sight  of  past  experience  and 
to  savor  of  the  methods  of  advertising 
hitheno  used  chiefly  in  the  making  known 
of  the  excellences  of  patent  medicines  and 
other  similar  wares. 

This  new  publishing  practice  seems  to 
be  the  outcome  of  a  theory  that  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  make  the  title  of  a 
book  known  by  means  of  advertising  and 
its  author's  personality  familiar  to  news- 
paper readers,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
in  question  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  sale  and  in  demand  for  general  reading, 
without  any  regard  to  the  book's  real 
appeal  to  the  reading  public,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  interest,  real  value 
as  literature,  or  the  imparting  of  useful 
information. 

It  may  be  confessed  that  at  the  outset 
the  "new  method"  has  been  attended 
with  some  success,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  the  method  was  used  to 
exploit  novels  of  no  particular  goodness  or 
the  reverse,  extraordinary  sales  have  fol- 
lowed, especially  where  the  novels  so 
exploited  followed  on  the  heels  of  really 
popular  books,  and  especially  also  when 
these  latter  were  imitated  by  the  successors 
in  question. 

The  success  which  attended  the  move- 
ment in  these  cases  led  to  its  adoption  by 
many  publishers,  and  finally  to  the  exploit- 
ing of  all  novels  in  the  same  manner,  the 
only  results  finally  attained  being  an  increase 
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been  pointed  out  before,  the  public  gets 
taken  in,  and  worthless  books  find  a  short- 
lived, unusual  circulation,  with  the  result 
that  thousands  of  people,  who  would  other- 
wise become  habitual  readers,  arc  turned 
in  other  directions  for  amusement  and 
instruction.  It  is  also  a  fact  to  be  noted 
here  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  by 
the  publishers  in  exploiting  David  Harum 
and  Richard  Camel  was  not  nearly  so 
great  as  that  since  used  in  "booming" 
novels  that  have  not  enjoyed  one-tenth  of 
their  sale. 

Few  people,  probably,  today  read  Bel- 
lamy's Leeiittg  BacJnvard,  which,  never- 
theless, remains  perhaps  the  best  story  of 
its  class,  and  was  for  many  months  more 
read  and  talked  of  than  any  novel  of  its 
time,  its  sale  probably  having  reached  half 
a  million  copies.  Yet,  on  publication,  it 
met  only  a  lukewarm  reception,  and,  pass- 
ing  from  the  hands  of  one  publisher  to 
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of  expense  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  for 
advertising,  and  the  filling  of  the  columns 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with 
inane,  and  often  offensive,  personalities 
about  authors  and  their  works. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  so-called 
reading  public  is  not,  by  any  means,  a 
constant  quantity.  A  David  Harum  or  a 
Richard  Carvel  is  published,  and  in  some 
unexplained  manner  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  readers  buy  and  enjoy  their  reading, 
and  the  appetite  for  reading  is  fostered, 
and  finds  new  adherents.  The  publishers, 
alive  to  the  increased  number  of  readers, 
"  exploit  "  a  book  unworthy  of  large  cir- 
culation and  uninteresting  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  reading  public,  and,  as  has 
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wards  appeared,  the  book  must  have  circu- 
lated upwards  of  a  million  copies,  and 
without  advertising  or  exploitation  of  any 
kind,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  decry 
the  value  of  judicious  advertising  or  the 
value  of  careful  reviewing  in  furthering 
the  sale  of  books,  but  to  maintain  that  the 
most  that  either  or  both  of  these  can  do  is 
to  introduce  a  book  to  the  beginning  of 
its  circle  of  readers,  and  to  assert  that 
most  of  the  present  exploitation  of  books 
is,  in  fact,  a  detriment  to  their  sale,  and 
that  it  tends  to  the  narrowing  of  the 
possible  circle  of  readers  for  all  books. 

The  publisher  of  a  book  Jntroduces  it 
to  its  first  circle  of  readers,  and  the  sale 
the  book  finally  achieves  depends  almost 
altogether  upon  its  contents  and  its  interest 
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another,  was  not  pushed  as  some  recent 
novels  have  been. 

No  recent  hook  has  repeated,  1  think, 
in  the  course  of  its  publication,  the  expe- 
rience of  Mrs.  Ward's  Rvhert  Elsmere, 
which  was  given  away  as  a  premium  with 
a  bar  of  soap — common  washing  soap  at 
that — and  the  incident,  though  amusing, 
is  not,  perhaps,  particularly  apropos  of  our 
theme,  which  is  to  show  how  books  achieve 
circulation;  yet  Robert  Elsmere  is,  never- 
theless, an  excellent  example  for  our  pur- 
pose. Published  before  the  days  of  inter- 
national copyright,  itsAmerican  publishers 
had  little  incentive  to  make  it  popular,  to 
do  so  being  merely  to  run  the  risk  of  piracy. 
Yet  of  their  comparatively  expensive  edi- 
tion tens  of  thousands  were  sold,  and  in 
the  various  pirated  editions  which  after- 
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for  the  reading  public.  In  other  words,  it 
•eems  likely  that  the  most  effective,  and, 
indeed,  only  really  effective  advertising 
that  a  book  gets  is  the  opinion  fonned  of 
it  by  its  readers  and  repeated,  in  the  case 
oi  a  strong  and  virile  book,  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  increasing  circles  of  readers. — 
Gnrge  P.  Brttt  in  The  Outlwi. 


The  Peril  of  the  Peerage  I 

The  number  of  American  heiresses  who 
have  recently  married  pecn,  or  their  rela< 
tives,  is  really  fonnidable,  as  Lady  Sykes 
points  out  in  her  novel,  Algemtn  Caittrltn. 
Now,  an  heiress  nearly  always  comes  of  an 
unhealthy  or  barren  stock,  else  she  would 
not  be  an  heiress.  As  a  rule  an  heiress  is 
an  only  child.  American  fortunes  are  so 
gigantic  that  sometimes  there  is  enough  to 
make  a  millionaire  brother  and  millionaire 
sister,  or  even  two  of  the  latter.  But  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  American  girls, 
whether  from  their  climate,  their  diet,  their 
habits,  or  the  exciting,  wearing  life  of  their 
fathers,  are  not  so  strong  and  healthy  as 
English  girls.  Their  choice,  therefore,  by 
the  best  Englishmen  as  wives  cannot,  on 
physical  grounds,  be  a  matter  of  congrat- 
ulation. With  regard  to  the  moral  and 
mental  constitution  of  the  American 
woman.  Lady  Sykes  pronounces  her  to  be 
cold,  calculating,  and  devoted  to  the 
pleasure  of  social  excitement.  Like  all 
judgments  of  the  kind,  this  is  perhaps  too 
sweeping,  but  who  can  deny  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  it  ?  It  does  not  require  any 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  life  in  the 
United  States  to  be  aware  that  the  father 
or  husband  is  regarded  by  his  womenkind 
as  a  mere  machine  for  the  production  of 
dollars,  to  be  squandered  on  dresses, 
diamonds,  and  visits  to  London  and  Paris. 
The  calm  way  in  which  the  American  man 
is  left  at  home,  while  his  wife  and  daughters 
arescatteringthousandsin  European  hotels, 
must  often  have  struck  the  observant. 
This  sort  of  arrangement  does  not  tend 
to  stimulate  the  domestic  affections,  or  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  duty  in  any  sphere.  It 
inevitably  makes  women  exacting,  heartless, 
and  sensual.  The  English  girl  of  the  upper 
class,  with  wl  om  the  American  millionairess 
must  be  com[  arcd,  is  brought  up  in  a  well- 
ordered,  old-established  country  home, 
where  she  hi.s  a  variety  of  healthy  interests. 


her  brothers'  sports,  her  father's  politics, 
her  neighbours  and  the  poor.  She  likes 
London,  to  be  sure,  and  dresses  and 
dances,  but  in  moderation ;  these  are  not 
her  only  interests,  and  she  is  quite  capable 
of  sitting  still  in  a  room.  Substitute  for 
the  well-bred  English  girl  the  American 
heiress  as  the  n^er  of  society,  and  the 
result  must  be  the  materialization  of  the 
tone  of  society,  the  substitution  of  a  rest- 
less craving  for  excitement,  aHu  qut 
nUte,  for  the  calm  and  comely  case  of  the 
great  lady  of  the  old  school.  Tfaco>nstant 
changing  of  gowns  of  fabulous  cost,  tear- 
ing about  in  the  latest  and  most  expensive 
motor-car,  trapesing  from  one  social  func- 
tion to  another,  dining  by  preference  in  a 
crowded  restaurant — such  is  the  serious 
business  of  an  American  woman  of  wealth. 
And  when  one  reflects  that  these  are  going 
to  be  the  mothers  of  our  future  aristocrats, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  share  Lady  Sykes' 
uneasiness. —  Tbt  Saturday  Rtvinu. 


England's  Premier  Duke 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  not 
because  it  was  several  times  postponed, 
nor  yet  because  at  last  we  have  a  duchess 
who  is  not  an  American,  but  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  bridegroom  is  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  the  English  nobility. 
He  is  no  upstart  of  Tudor  or  Stuart  days. 
His  title  stretches  back  to  the  remoter 
rime  of  Richard  III.  Like  his  bride,  the 
Duke  remains  true  to  the  Roman  faith— 
a  fidelity  which  seems  at  times  to  conflict 
with  the  obligations  attending  his  heredi- 
tary position  as  Chamberlain.  At  the 
C<»t>nation,  for  instance,  the  Duke  had  to 
listen  to  a  declaration  that  his  dearest  relig- 
ious conviction  was  a  blasphemy ;  while  at 
Rome,  which  he  visited  as  a  pilgrim,  his 
pronouncement  in  favor  of  the  temporal 
power  caused  diplomatic  difficulties  with 
Italy.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  retains  quite 
a  number  of  feudal  privileges.  Whenever 
he  so  desires,  he  may  demand  from  the 
Committee  of  Defence  and  the  Inspected 
General  an  escort  of  cavalry.  When  an 
English  sovereign  is  crowned,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  is  entitled  to  receive  a  golden 
wine-cup.  But,  apart  from  these  cere- 
monial rights,  the  present  Duke,  regard- 
less of  dr«s  and  silent  in  manner,  occupies 
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a  position  of  his  own  in  the  pubUc  estima- 
tion. Certain  stories  ^out  him  have 
become  classical.  He  has  been  ordered  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  his  own  carriage. 
Old  ladies  visiting  his  grounds  have  scolded 
him  for  not  obeying  the  printed  instruc- 
tions to  "  Keep  off  the  grass."  As  Post- 
master-General he  was  on  one  occasion 
only  able  to  secure  attention  from  a  clerk 
by  addressing  a  telegram  to  St.  Martin's-le- 


Grand  signed  "  Norfolk,  Postmaster- 
General,"  Of  another  duke,  whose  signa- 
ture was  a  county  and  whose  costume  was 
fustian,  the  story  is  told  that  a  bank  clerk 
declared,  "  My  dear  sir,  we  want  your 
signature  on  this  cheque,  not  the  place 
where  you  live."  That  incident  might 
well  have  happened  to  his  Grace  who  has 
just  been  married.  He  carries  with  him 
the  good  wishes  of  his  countrymen.    Like 
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Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  he  is  a  man 
who  by  fighting  for  his  country  showed 
that  reh'gion  and  patriotism  need  not  clash. 
— London  Daily  News. 


The  Hermit  Kingdom 

One  of  the  many  ironies  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  is  the  position 
of  Korea.  The  integrity  and  independence 
of  Korea  are  put  forward  by  Japan  as  the 
main  cause  of  her  appeal  to  war ;  and  yet 
everybody  knows  that  the  meaning  of  this 
is  that  Japan  desires  to  destroy  both  the 
one  and  the  other;  or,  if  that  be  putting  it 
too  strong,  her  ambition  is  to  make  Korea 
the  absolute  vassal  of  Japan.  It  is  a  fur- 
ther irony  of  the  situation  that  the  Jap- 
anese, who  are  supposed  to  be  fighting 
for  the  rights  of  Korea,  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  more  feared  and  hated  by  the  Kor- 
eans than  any  other  foreigners,  and  if  the 
Koreans  themselves  had  the  choice  of  mas- 
ters the  Japanese  are  perhaps  the  last  of 
all  the  races  of  the  world  whom  they 
would  choose.  That  this  is  the  position 
of  Korea  everybody  knows.     Here  is  Mr, 


Angus    Hamilton's    summing-up   of    the 
situation  of  Korea : 

"  The  position  of  Korea  in  regard  to 
the  disputed  questions  is  a  hopeless  one. 
Unfortunately,  the  government  of  Korea 
is  powerless  to  prevent  either  the  advance 
of  Russia  or  the  steady  spread  of  Japanese 
influence.  She  possesses  neither  army  nor 
navy  which  can  be  put  to  any  practical 
use.  At  a  moment  of  emergency  the 
entire  force  would  become  utterly  demoral- 
ized. Korea  is  the  helpless,  hapless  sport 
of  Japanese  caprice  or  Russian  lust." — 
T.P.  in  r.  P:sfVeeklv. 

The  Value  of  a  Man's  Word 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1901  the  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  mailed 
to  certain  men  of  great  wealth  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  a  circular  contain- 
ing a  proposition.  It  stated  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  that  a  syndicate  was  being 
organized  to  finance  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  terms  on  which 
subscriptions  would  be  received  followed. 
That  was  all.     The  response   that   this 
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circular  evoked  was  the  most  tremendous 
demonstration  of  the  asset  value  of  one 
man's  word  ever  given. 

Three  years  earlier,  Lyman  Gage,  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
offered  for  sale  $2CX),0CX),000  of  United 
States  two  per  cent,  bonds.  The  integrity 
and  asset  value  of  these  securities  was  in- 
disputable. Behind  them  was  the  nation's 
credit.  Yet  Mr.  Gage  was  several  months 
in  marketing  the  Government's  offering, 
while  Mr,  Morgan's  proposition  was 
oversubscribed  a  few  daj-s  after  its 
announcement. 

Incidents  proving  how  keen  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's sense  of  personal  honor  is  might  be 
quoted  without  end.  It  is  sufficient  to  tell 
of  one  :  A  certain  underwriting  syndicate, 
involving  a  good  many  millions,  was  organ- 
ized on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Morgan's  departure 
for  Europe,  but  not  completed  when  he 
sailed.  Upon  his  return  he  asked  to  see 
the  subscription  list  and  the  balance  sheets, 
the  work  of  the  syndicate  having  been 
completed  and  the  books  closed.  As  he 
glanced  over  the  list,  he  noticed  that  one 
name  which  he  presumed  would  be  there 
was  missing,  and  he  said  to  his  partner: 

"  I  do  not  see  the  name  of here." 

13 


The  reply  was:  "We  were  able  to  organ- 
ize the  syndicate  without  them,  and  we 
therefore  did  so." 

Instantly  Mr.  Morgan  replied:  "But  I 
promised  them  that  they  should  come  in." 

Then  making  a  rapid  computation  of 
what  these  bankers'  profits  would  have 
been  had  they  been  admitted  to  the  syndi- 
cate, Mr.  Morgan  drew  his  company's 
check  for  the  amount,  which  involved 
several  hundred  thousands,  and  sent  it  to 

Mr.  Morgan  had  no  part  in  the  original 
promotion  of  the  Shipbuilding  Trust.  But 
there  is  that  matter  of  the  secret  agree- 
ment. The  history  of  that  contract,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Steel  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  shows  that  it  was  prepared, 
and  the  name  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany inserted,  with  the  expectation  that 
Morgan  &  Company  would  sign  it.  It 
pledged  that  the  Shipbuilding  stock  or 
obligations  held  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany and  by  Mr.  Schwab  should  be  mar- 
keted first ;  in  other  words,  it  contem- 
plated, if  not  a  deception,  at  least  an 
injustice  with  respect  to  the  public. 
That  contract,  however,  was  taken  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  office,  and  when  read    by 
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his  partners  was  repudiated,  the  precise 
words  being:  "  The  house  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan &  Compitny  does  not  do  business 
in  that  way."  Undoubtedly,  had  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  seen  it,  he  would  have 
insisted  that  the  name  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company  be  stricicen  (rom  the  body  of  the 
contract.  But  it  was  presumed  by  his 
partners  that  it  had  been  cancelled. 

The  collapse  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  stock  values,  the  failure  to 
market  the  securities  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine,  the  evidence  of  the 
preposterous  overcapitalization  of  the  Ship- 
building Trust,  and  the  identification  of 
the  house  of  Morgan  with  certain  phases 


of  that  transaction,  have  undoubtedly  im- 
paired public  and  private  confidence  in  J.  P. 
Morgan's  word.  Public  judgment  is  not 
concerned  with  the  causes  of  failure.  It 
judges  by  results.  The  identification  of 
J.  P.  Morgan's  name  with  an  enterprise 
had  spelled  for  the  public  the  soundness 
and  future  prosperity  of  that  enterprise. 
So  it  seems  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's latter  dealings  is  profit,  and  that  he 
has  not  the  fine  regard  for  the  public's 
interest  that  the  public  had  ascribed  to 
him ;  hence  the  impairment  of  that  extra- 
ordinary credit  and  financial  prestige — for 
a  few  years  a  wonder  of  the  world. 

Yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  great  men 
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of  affairs  in  New  York,  while  the/  admit 
that  Mr.  Morgan's  judgment  may  be  mis- 
taken, find- their  confidence  in  his  fine 
sense  of  honor  unimpaired. — £.  /.  E<iwards 
in  Everybtdy's. 


support.  As  long  as  poJiticians  make  a 
market  for  the  Mormon  vote  at  the  polls 
and  in  legislative  bodies,  just  so  long  will 
the  leaders  try  to  stay  in  politics. — Alfrtd 
Henry  Lewis  in  CtUier'i. 


"Song  of  the  Artesian  Water"       Graft  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair 

Non  the  ilock   have  Marted  dying,  for  the   Lord 

has  sent  a  drought ; 
But  we're  sick  of  prayers  and  Providence — »»e"re 

going;  (□  do  without ; 
With   the   derricks   up   above  us,  and   the  aolid 

earth  below, 
Wc  are  wailing  at  the  lever  for  the  word  to  let 

Sinking  dowD,  deeper  down, 

Oh,  we'll  siok  it  deeper  down; 

A*  the  drill  is  pluming  downward  at  a  thoutand 

feet  of  level. 
If  the  Lord  won't  send  us  water,  ob,  we'll  get  it 

from  the  devil ; 
Yes,  we'll  get  it  from  the  devil,  deeper  down. 

— A.  B.  Paltersen,  Ibe  Australian  Kipling. 


The  Mormon  Peril 

Mormonism  is  now  brought  face  to  face 
with  Americanism  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 
Nominally,  the  issue  is  whether  Apostle 
Reed  Smoot  shall  take  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  a  Mormon  can  indiscriminately 
break  the  law ;  whether  the  Mormon 
Church,  after  having  pledged  itself  to  keep 
out  of  politics,  can  continually  interfere  in 
the  eleaion  of  the  people's  representatives ; 
whether  polygamy  is  to  continue  to  exist 
in  defiance  of  American  opinion  and 
American  laws.  That  the  Mormon  hier- 
archy intends,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the 
astounding  testimony  of  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  to  do  all  these  things — that  it  is, 
in  fact,  in  practical  conspiracy  against  the 
United  States  Government — there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

That  Mormon  conspiracy,  whereof 
Reed  Smoot  in  the  Senate  is  only  one 
expression,  was  not  made  yesterday.  It 
had  its  birth  in  the  year  of  the  Edmunds 
Law  and  its  drastic  enforcement.  In  that 
day,  black  for  Mormons,  it  was  resolved 
to  secure  such  foothold — such  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  at  Washington — 
that,  holding  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  or  both,  the  Con- 
gressional Democrats  or  Republicans  would 
grant  the  Mormons  safety  for  their  pet 
tenet  of  polygamy  as  the  price  of  Mormon 


You  already  hear  much  complaining 
comment  on  the  manner  in  which  all 
things  work  together  for  graft  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  not  the  smallest  matter, 
not  the  most  insignificant  want  of  the 
public,  but  has  been  anticipated,  and  the 
means  of  selling  or  satisfying  that  want 
has  been  syndicated,  monopolized,  and 
conceded,  and  the  public  will  have  to  pay. 
It  should  make  up  its  mind  to  this  right 
now.  The  "  able  "  Fair  management  has 
adopted  a  policy  that  will  distinguish  this 
Fair  in  the  annals  of  World's  Expositions 
as  the  one  most  ili-famed  for  the  refinement 
and  greed  of  its  schemes,  as  weU  as  their 
variety,  in  getting  money  out  of  the 
public. 

Recently  an  order  was  issued  prohibiting 
anyone  bringing  a  camp-stool  or  other 
piece  of  furniture  to  sit  on  into  the 
World's  Fair  grounds.  This  is  to  make 
good  the  scat  graft ;  for,  gentle  reader,  if 
you  visit  the  Fair  and  become  weary,  you 
cannot  sit  down  to  rest  yourself  unless 
you  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  thousands 
of  common  people  who  have  but  little 
more  than  enough  money  to  visit  the  Fair 
and  remain  on  the  grounds  for  one  day, 
will  be  mercilessly  grafted  for  the  ordinary 
privilege  of  sitting  down  to  rest,  A  fellow 
has  bought  the  seating  privilege;  and  to 
further  make  this  graft  good,  he  should 
have  an  order  issued  that  anybody  caught 
sitting  on  the  ground  should  forfeit  his 
coat  and  hat  and  be  summarily  ejected 
through  the  gates. —  The  St.  Lauis  Cennr. 

'Appy  Eppy  Grams 

Riches  may  haf  vings,  but  they  nefer 
flew  my  vay. 

Der  girl  dot  hesitates  is  left  at  der 
h  itching-post. 

Der  viskey  of  today  is  der  headache  of 
tomorrow. 

History  is  der  place  vare  great  men  go 
to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  a  long  lane  dor    has  i 
bustup  on  it  dese  days. 
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Birds  of  big  fedders  flock  togedder  on 
der  theater-hats. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  vorth  250 
pounds  of  policeman. 

If  marriage  is  a  lottery  vy  doan'd  dcy 
arrest  der  minister. 

Viskey  is  der  banana  peel  vich  slides  a 
man's  soul  from  under  him. 

Fools  rush  in  on  a  pass  vile  vise  men  haf 
to  buy  at  der  box-office. 


A  STOCK  QUOTATION  FROM  LONDON 


Some  young  mens  start  ouid  to  play  der 
prodigal  son  und  come  home  playing  der 
fat-head  calf. 

Some  vimmen  chump  at  conclusions  der 
same  vay  dey  chump  oS  a  street-car,  vich 
is  backvard. 

Reform  is  a  vord  vich  der  politicians 
borrow  until  after  election,  den  dcy  put  it 
back  in  der  dictionary. 

Der  vorld  owes  efery  man  a  lifing,  bud 
you  will  find  it  a  poor  boarding-house  at 
supper  time  if  you  doan'd  hustle. — Fram 
"  Eppj  Grams,"  by  Dinkelspiel,  per  Gearge 
V.  Hobart.  , 

The  Perils  of  the  Translator 

In  these  days  when  the  Yellow  peril  is 
50  much  in  evidence,  it  is  worth  while 
recalling  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
Chinese  a  century  ago  against  the  first 
encroachment  of  the  White  peril.  The 
death  penalty  was  over  any  native  who 
assisted  a  foreigner  in  the  study  of  the 
language. 

Morrison  entered  Canton  in  a  business 
capacity,  and  became  translator  to  the 
East  India  Company,  who  provided  him 
with  a  hiding-place  where  he  could  carry 
on  the  Bible  translation.  This  was  in  a 
warehouse,  used  for  the  storage  of  mer- 
chandise, which  was  lighted  by  small  win- 
dows in  the  roof.  A  low  tunnel,  through 
which  a  man  could  creep,  was  constructed 
of  boxes  and  bales  from  the  door,  for  about 
half  the  length  of  the  building,  then  up  to 
the  roof  and  back  to  the  gable,  then  down 
to  the  floor  on  the  other  side,  and  on  to 
the  end  of  the  wall;  in  this  way  it  wan- 
dered on  and  on,  a  perfect  maze,  till  it 
ended  in  a  corner  where  boxes  were  built 
up  so  as  to  form  a  shaft  to  the  skylight. 
There  Morrison  worked,  with  two  Chinese 
scholars  whose  confidence  he  had  gained, 
until  the  colossal  task  he  had  undertaken 
was  completed.  He  dared  not  ask  the 
natives  to  his  house,  and  50  great  was  their 
dread  of  detention  that  they  never  came 
to  assist  him  without  bringing  arsenic  in 
order  to  poison  themselves  should  they  be 
discovered  by  the  Mandarins.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  Chinese  Bible  cost  the  society 
;^io,ooo. 

Perils  of  another  kind  have  beset  the 
translator.  In  the  Eskimo  language  the 
missionary  had  to  render  "  the  Lamb  of 
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no  help  for  it  but  to  render  the  passage : 
"Joseph  shall  conduct  thy  funeral  cere- 
monies." —  Miss  F.  Klickmann  in  Tkt 
Leisure  Haur. 


WILLIAM  WINTER  AT  WORK 

God  "  as  "  the  Little  Seal  of  God,"  since 
sheep  were  unknown  in  Labrador. 

In  New  Britain  the  translator  was  seek- 
ing some  native  idiom  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  binding  oath,  when  a  chief  suggested 
that  the  desired  phrase  was,  "I  would 
rather  speak  to  my  wife's  mother  than  do 
such  and  such  a  thing."  In  British  Colum- 
bia a  missionary  wanted  his  catechist  to 
translate  "  A  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth 
not  away."  This  was  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  but  ultimately  the 
missionary  found  to  his  horror  that  it  had 
been  rendered,  "A  hat  that  never  wears 
out  "  ! 

A  Hindu  pundit  was  much  exercised  by 
the  promise  in  Genesis,  "Joseph  shall  put 
his  hand  upon  thine  eyes,"  which  is  gener- 
ally taken  to  refer  to  the  closing  of  the 
eyes  after  death.  The  pundit  said,  "  I 
can't  understand  this  story  of  Joseph.  He 
seemed  such  a  good  son,  and  his  father  so 
fond  of  him.  How  comes  it,  then,  that 
they  have  a  stand-up  fight  and  Joseph, 
being  the  stronger,  hits  his  father  on  the 
eye  so  hard  as  to  close  it  ?  "     There  was 


Dobbin's  Despair 

I  hive  no  differ«o(ial  clutch 

And  no  pneumatic  tire ; 
1  guns  1  don't  amount  to  much. 

For  none  come  to  admire 
My  form  or  speed— I  hive  no  cam  ; 

And,  to  my  deep  remorse, 
I  must  confess  I  only  «ni 

A  one  honepower  horse  ! 

They  used  lo  siroke  my  sorrel  side 

And  tell  how  I  could  go, 
Today  they  speak  in  tones  of  pride 

Of  some  blight  red  tonneau. 
Bui,  though  my  >Drron  is  to  great 

And  aneer  is  so  keen, 
I'm  dad  lo  liave  a  chance  to  stale 

I  don't  cat  gasoline. 

I  don't  know  how  to  carburet, 

Nor  hoH  lo  radiate— 
When  I  wished  lo  get  up  and  gel 

I  simply  struck  my  gait. 
'Tis  true,  in  casting  out  the  beam 

For  fairness  I  should  try- 
But  'lectric,  gasoline,  or  steam, 

The  "  mole"  is  in  my  eye  ! 

1  have  no  nondrous  sieering  gear- 
But  slill  they  rush  to  see 

A  thing  that  has,  I'm  pained  to  hear, 
A  horseless  pedigree. 

They  used  to  pel  me  all  the  time. 
Bui  now  ihey  only  shrug 

Their  shoulders,  and  pass  by.  for  I'm 
A  poor  old  sparkless  plug! 

—  Chictigt  Tribune, 


Ancient  Instances 

1.  with  Poellc  Intuition 

Hood  completed  the  Song  of  the  Shirt. 
"I  was  awfully  tushed,"  he  told  his  friends. 
"If  I  had  waited  till  it  came  back  from 
the  laundry  there  wouldn't  have  been 
enough  left  to  write  about." 

With  a  regretful  glance  at  the  garment 
he  sent  it  out  to  be  mangled. 

II.  An  Odorous  Comparison 

Henry  of  Navarre  told  them  to  follow 
his  white  plume. 

"If  1  only  had  my  auto,"  bemused,  "they 
could  follow  the  smellof  gasoline  instead." 

Despite  this  disadvantage,  however,  they 
shortly  gained  the  day. 
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111.  The  Medieval  CooHing  School 
Catharine    de    Medici    was    defending 

"I  may  have  made  a  few  persons  afraid 
of  their  victuals,"  she  remarked,  "but  I 
never  told  people  that  there  were  microbes 
in  everything." 

Feeling  hers  was  the  more  humane 
course,  she  deftly  compounded  a  new 
poison. — McLandburgh  fVilsen  in  Thi  Sat- 
urday  Evening  Post. 


Is  Poetry  Unpopular? 

When  the  Poet-Laureate  feels  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  "  The  Growing  Distaste 
on  the  Part  of  the  Many  for  the  Higher 
Kinds  of  Poetry,"  those  who  are  concerned 
for  the  development  of  what  is  best  in  the 
mind  of  the  nation  must  necessarily  expe- 
rience a  certain  shock  of  alarm.  This 
was  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  self-chosen  task, 
and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  asked 
his  audience  to  come  were  gloomy  enough. 
Men  and  women  today,  he  asserted,  turned 
away  from  reflective  poems  unless  they 
were  of  the  most  modest  dimensions. 
Our  fathers  and  mothers  used  to  learn 
long  passages  of  poetry  by  heart,  whereas 
their  children  looked  coldly  at  such  verse. 
Even  Shakespeare  himself  was  merely 
tolerated.  In  his  younger  days,  he  said, 
he  could  repeat  by  heart  the  '  Essay  on 
Man,"  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  and 
Gray's  "  Elegy."  Was  there  a  man  or  a 
woman  under  thirty  who  could  say  as 
much  now?  If  Mr.  Austin  were  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  sales  of  the  booksellers — 
by  inquiring,  that  is,  how  many  copies  of 
Shakespeare  or  Milton  or  Wordsworth  or 
Tennyson  are  asked  for  and  bought  by 
the  public  every  year — what  would  he 
find  ?  He  would  find,  we  believe,  that 
the  demand  for  new  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics is  very  large  indeed  ;  far  larger  than  it 
used  to  be  ten  years  ago.  At  all  events, 
new  editions  of  all  the  English  classical 
writers,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  are 
being  published  in  very  large  quantities 
every  year.  The  "  Temple  Classics,"  the 
"  Chandos  Classics,"  new  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  Keats,  Burns,  Shelley. 
Byron,  Browning — the  reviewer's  shelves 
arc  crowded    with  them;    the   difficulty. 


BLISS  CARMAN 


indeed,  is  out  of  the  increasing  numbers 
of  new  editions  to  choose  those  which 
are  worth  a  special  word  of  praise.  But 
if  the  supply  is  so  large,  must  there  not  be 
a  large  demand  ?  Would  the  great  publish- 
ing houses,  year  after  year,  bring  out  these 
new  editions  if  nobody  bought  them  ? 
And  if  the  new  editions  are  constantly 
bought,  the  poets  must  be  supposed  to  be 
itly  read. — The  Spectator  [London  ). 


The  United  States  of  South 
America 

The  general  impression  of  the  masses  is 
that  Colombia  is  a  small  South  American 
republic,  given  to  comic-opera  warfare, 
where  cockfights  are  popular  and  gam- 
bling universal.  This  is  more  or  less  true, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  State  of  Cauca 
alone,  one  of  six  states,  is  territorially 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Empire  of  France, 
its  products  valuable  and  prolific :  cof- 
fee, sugar,  cocoa,  vanilla,  rubber,  gold 
($300,ooo,ooosince  the  Spanish  Conquest), 
platinum  and  hides,  all  finding  markets  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Most  of 
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these  products,  it  is  true,  go  to  Europe, 
because  Europe  (London  and  Paris) 
extend  long  credits  to  Colombian  mer- 
chants, and  American  merchants  do  not. 
This  applies  to  the  whole  of  Latin  America, 
which,  as  a  whole  and  considered  in  con- 
crete form,  presents  a  most  formidable 
front  and  in  fact  constitutes  what  may  be 
considered,  in  that  light,  as  one  of  the 
world's  powers. 

The  idea  of  an   amalgamation  of   the 


Chilean,  Brazilian,  Argentine,  and  Peru- 
vian fleets,  as  against  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States,  would  be  excellent  food  for 
thought,  and  there  is  not  one  Latin  Ameri- 
can republic,  Panama  and  Cuba  included, 
which  would  not  sit  back  and  chuckle  at 
the  first  reverse  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bor's arms.  They  don't  like  us ;  we  are 
to  them  as  the  canine  is  to  the  feline. 
One  has  only  to  hear  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  cafes  and  theatres  in  "Rio"  and 


THE 
UNCLE  SAM 
HEMISPHERE 


THIS  SUITS   U  S 
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STRAPLESS  STREET  CARS  I 


Buenos  Ayres,  Pernambuco,  Lima,  and 
Valparaiso,  and  the  thunderous  applause 
when  the  United  States  is  ridiculed  by 
some  mummer,  to  realize  the  drift  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  feeling.  The  writer  was 
in  Panama  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1898, 
tiyinfT  to  get  ship  for  the  West  Indian 
Islands  (Jamaica).  The  news  came  of 
the  defeat  of  the  United  States  fleet  by 
Cervcra  off  Cuba.  Panama  was  wild  with 
delight.     Bands  played,  shots  were  fired. 


fireworks  were  burned  and  bellsrung;  but, 
when  the  truth  came,  mass  was  said  in  the 
cathedrals  and  the  populace  were  sad. — 
Charles  M.  Dobsati  in  Tht  fVerlH  To-Day. 

A  Double-DecK  Car  for  Rapid 
Transit 

Although  the  double-deck  car  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  this  country,  it  is  very 
extensively  used  in  Europe.     In  a  recent 
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examination  of  the  question  of  double- 
dcck  cars  made  for  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  by  John  P.  Fox,  it 
was  stated  that  of  the  6,660  electrical  cars 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ninety  per 
cent,  arc  double-deck  and  ten  per  cent, 
single-deck,  while  of  the  3,517  new 
cars  in  cities  having  a  hundred  or  more 
cars  in  use,  ninety-four  per  cent,  are 
double-deck. 

The  double-deck  car  of  which  we  here- 
with present  an  interior  view  was  designed 
by  James  L.  Getaz,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  is  presented  as  being  an  interesting 
study  of  this  problem.  The  car,  as  shown, 
is  of  larger  capacity  than  would  be  used 
within  the  interior  lines  of  city  traffic, 
being  more  adapted  for  interurban  service. 
It  has  a  width  over  all  of  8  feet  10  inches, 
a  height  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the 
roof  of  the  car  of  15  feet.  The  length 
over  all  is  53  feet  2  inches.  The  car  is 
vestibuled,  and  an  entirely  separate  cab  is 
provided  at  the  front  end  for  the  motor- 
man.  To  keep  down  the  height  of  the 
car  and  provide  good  head  room  on  both 
decks,  the  floor  of  the  lower  deck  is  low- 
ered between  the  two  trucks,  access  to 
this  lower  central  portion  being  had  by  a 
couple  of  steps  at  each  end.  Access  to 
the  upper  deck  is  by  way  of  t^o  stairways 
as  shown,  one  on  each  side  of  the  car,  and 
the  movement  of  passengers  is  facilitated 
by  arranging  the  scats  on  the  upper  deck 
back  to  back,  longitudinally  down  the 
centre  of  the  car.  The  side  walls  of  the 
car  are  braced  together  by  carrying  the 
floor  of  the  upper  deck  upon  forged  steel 
rockers,  which  are  bent  upward  at  the 
centre  into  an  inverted  U,  to  provide 
increased  head  room  for  the  centre  aisle  of 
the  lower  deck,  an  arrangement  which 
gives  over  a  foot  of  extra  head  room,  and 
assists  in  keeping  down  the  total  height 
of  the  car.  These  steel  rockers  are 
attached  by  stout  knees  to  the  side 
posts  and  materially  stiffen  the  whole 
structure. 

This  particular  car  is  of  the  completely 
inclosed  type — suitable  for  winter  travel. 
For  summer  travel  it  can  be  built  with 
open  sides,  as  is  done  on  the  cars  in  Euro- 
pean cities.  The  question  of  stability  has 
been  carefully  considered,  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  lower  deck  between  the  trucks, 
coupled  with    the  weight  of  the  motors 


which  would  be  necessary  with  a  car  of 
this  size,  has  kept  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  a  safe  height  above  the  tracks. —  Tht 
Scientific  Jmerican. 

Soddet  od  Spris 

I  iJE  the  joys  of  10ft  id  suddy  iprig; 

(1  >!g  them  through  the  do*el.     A  welcob  irirb 

Wc  tedder  to  her  apilig,  verdal  chirb  ; 
(She  deedi  the  urarpth,^  the  robid'i  od  the  nig; 
The  blonobi  their  cobbiggled  acct  exhale 

Upod  the  air,  ad  eveiythi^  here  blows— 

The  pik  adebbodce,  ihe  pikker  doie. 
The  Easter  boddet  id  Doith-eaiter  gale. — 

The  frogi  are  id  the  pod— (ad  id  the  throat, ) 
The  }-uK  sprig  labkid  id  the  beadow  sprin, 

(Ah,  warb,  the  all-wool  labkid!)    Od  the  breeze 

A  bynad  gerbs  of  idfluedza  float; 
Ad  by  Ihe  stove,  id  witter  fladdel  thigs, 

I  ped  this  soddet  ere  by  figgen  freeze! 

—RtsalU  D.  FhyJ  in  Uft. 

The  Last  Analysis  of  Graft 

Wc  are,  all  of  us,  on  the  wrong  track. 
You  can't  reform  a  city  by  reforming  part 
of  it.  You  can't  reform  a  city  alone.  You 
can't  reform  politics  alone.  And  as  for 
corruption  and  the  understanding  thereof, 
we  cannot  run  'round  and  'round  in  muni- 
cipal rings  and  understand  ring  corruption ; 
it  isn't  a  ring  thing.  We  cannot  remain 
in  one  city,  or  ten,  and  comprehend  muni- 
cipal corruption;  it  isn't  a  local  thing. 
We  cannot  "  stick  to  a  party,"  and  follow 
party  corruption  ;  it  isn't  a  partizan  thing. 
And  I  have  found  that  I  cannot  confine 
myself  to  politics  and  grasp  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  political  corruption  ;  it  isn't  polit- 
ical corruption.  It's  corruption.  The 
corruption  of  our  American  politics  is  our 
American  corruption,  political,  but  finan- 
cial and  industrial,  too.  Miss  Tarbell  is 
showing  it  in  the  trust,  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
labor  union  ;  and  my  gropings  into  the  mis- 
government  of  the  cities  have  drawn  me 
everywhere,  but  always,  always  out  of  poli- 
tics into  business,  and  oiit  of  the  cities 
into  the  state.  Business  started  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics  in  Pittsburg ;  upholds 
it  in  Philadelphia;  boomed  with  it  in  Chi- 
cago and  withered  with  its  refonn;  and  in 
New  York,  business  financed  the  return 
of  Tammany  Hall.  Here,  then,  is  our 
guide  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Not  the  polit- 
ical ring,  but  big  business — that  is  the  crux 
of  the  situation.  Our  political  corruption 
is  a  system,  a  regularly  established  custom 
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of  the  country,  by  which  our  political 
leaders  are  hired,  by  bribery,  by  the  license 
to  loot,  and  by  quiet  rooral  support,  to 
conduct  the  government  of  city,  state,  and 
nation,  not  lor  the  common  good,  but  for 
the  special  interests  of  private  business. 
Not  the  politician,  then,  not  the  bribe- 
taker, but  the  bribe-giver,  the  man  we  are 
so  proud  of,  our  successful  business  man — 
he  is  the  source  and  the  sustenance  of  our 
bad  government.  The  captain  of  indus- 
try is  the  man  ro  catch.  His  is  the  trail 
to  follow. — Linealn  Sttfftns  in  McClure's 
Magaxine.  "■, 

W&r  and  the  Markets 

The  reason  why  an  international  war 
should  have  a  far-reaching  eflcct  on  finan- 
cial values  deserves  explanation,  because  it 
is  very  imperfectly  grasped  by  the  com- 
munity at  large.  To  most  people  the 
matter  seems  simple  enough.  In  ordinary 
comment  on  such  events  there  will  be 
found  a  prevalent  inference  that  the  secur- 
ities of  a  given  state,  in  time  of  war,  rise 
or  fall  according  as  that  state  is  victorious 
or  unsuccessful,  because  success  in  the 
contest  will  make  for  national  prosperity 
and  defeat  for  national  adversity.  Security 
values  are  affected  simply  and  solely  because 
of  the  enormous  expense  of  war,  which 
leads  to  sale  of  new  securities,  whereby 
the  general  level  of  values  necessarily  is 
lowered.  The  underlying  principle  of  war 
markets  is  that  the  enormous  costliness  of 
war,  particularly  in  modern  times,  makes 
absolutely  necessary  very  large  borrowing 
operations  by  the  contending  governments. 
Estimates  of  recent  wars  indicate  that 
even  a  small  war  cannot  be  fought  to  a 
finish  except  by  an  average  expenditure  of 
fully  a  million  dollars  daily.  French  statis- 
ticians have  lately  reckoned  that  a  conflict 
in  Europe  between  two  first-class  conti- 
nental powers  would  cost  each  of  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  |5,ooo,ooo  a  day. 
These  estimates  may  or  may  not  be  exag- 
gerated ;  but  they  show  what  financial 
requirements  may  be  involved  in  such  a 
conflict. 

Now,  no  government  possesses  a  fund 
of  money  sufficient  to  wage  such  a  war 
for  any  long  period ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  government  to  introduce  new  taxes 
such  as  would  raise  from  its  people  the 


sum  required.  Hence  it  must  haverecourse 
to  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  world's 
money,  market.  But  since  the  resources 
of  the  world's  capital  have  some  limit,  it 
follows  that  such  sudden  and  enormous 
demands  will  necessitate  withdrawal  of 
invested  capital  from  its  previous  location. 
— AUxendtr  D.  Noj/ei  in  The  Forum. 

"Put  Yourself  in  His  Place" 

A  wild  Southern  politician  is  said  to 
have  once  truculently  boasted  that  he 
would  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bunker  Hiil  Monument.  If 
the  tradition  is  true,  it  was  a  piece  of  inso- 
lence which  naturally  offended  deeply  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  that  proud 
Commonwealth.  But  this  was  mere  gas- 
conade. Had  he  been  able  to  carry  out 
his  threat,  and  then  had  he  installed  his 
negroes  in  the  State-house  of  Massachu- 
setts, and,  by  a  travesty  of  law,  filled  the 
legislative  halls  with  thieves  and  proceeded 
to  disfranchise  the  best  and  the  proudest 
people  of  the  Commonwealth;  then  had 
he,  sustained  by  bayonets,  during  eight 
years  ridden  rough-shod  over  them;  cut 
the  value  of  their  property  in  half;  quad- 
rupled their  taxes;  sold  out  over  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
state  for  forfeiture;  appointed  over  two 
hundred  negro  trial  justices  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  put  a  negro  ex-con- 
vict on  the  bench  of  their  highest  court, 
and  paraded  through  the  State  something 
like  80,000  negro  militia,  armed  with  money 
stolen  from  the  State,  to  insult  and  over- 
awe the  people,  while  the  whole  South 
looked  coolly  on  and  declared  it  was  just ; 
then  might  there  be  a  partial  but  not  a 
complete  parallel  to  what  some  of  the 
States  of  the  South  endured  under  negro 
rule. —  Thomas  Nelnn  Pagt  in  MeClure't 
Magazint. 

George  Meredith  &s  a  Prophet 

As  to  the  question  of  the  inevitable 
ascendancy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  Mr.  Meredith  in- 
sisted that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  had  seldom 
shown  any  prescience  in  his  foreign  out- 
look. I  demurred  to  this,  instancing  his 
Atrocity  Campaign  in  1876,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith pooh-poohed  this,  on  the  ground  that 
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it  was  not  dictated  by  any  far-sighted  polit- 
ical vision,  but  was  due  to  humanitarian 
emotion,  f  then  pleaded  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  recognized  frankly  and  fully  the 
coming  ascendancy  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  Mr.  Meredith  replied  that  that 
was  "a  commonplace  of  politics"  which 
many  others  had  known  besides  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "many 
years  ago  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  ascendancy  of  the  United  States 
was  so  certain  that  we  had  much  better 
join  handi  and  merge  ourselves  in  the 
American  Republic  than  sink  into  the 
mere  position  of  a  dependency  of  a  State 
in  which  we  had  no  representation.  1 
have  been  of  that  opinion  for  many  years," 
he  said,  "but  when  I  first  urged  it  1  was 
subjected  to  such  an  outcry  that  1  have 
said  nothing  about  it  for  a  long  time;  but 
I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  the 
best   thing   for  the  world.      We  should 


have,  as  I  used  to  say,  the  Eastern  star  in 
the  Banner  of  the  Republic.  But  the 
English  are  so  wedded  to  their  old  institu- 
tions that  there  is  no  hope  of  their  open- 
ing their  eyes  to  this  until  it  is  too  late. 
What,  for  instance,  should  we  do  with 
our  crown,  or  our  Monarch  in  such  an 
alliance  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

Discussing  the  Americans  themselves,  he 
said  that  hefound  very  great  diversity  among 
them.  Mr.  Choate,  for  instance,  was  very 
sympathetic  and  receptive.  Many  of  the 
Americans  whom  he  had  met  were  men 
of  very  lofty  character ;  but  their  financiers 
were  very  much  like  the  financiers  of  other 
countries,  who  considered  that  they  had 
paid  sufKcient  sacrifice  to  honesty  if  they 
kept  within  the  rules  of  the  game.  Still, 
the  American  nation  was  destined  to  a 
great  future  if  only  because  it  was  such  an 
amalgamation  of  nations. — f/^.  T.  Sttad  in 
(Londtn)  Review  af  Revietus. 
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Directions 

The  stranger  in  town  was  wandering 
around  somewhat  hopelesslj'  when  he  met 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

"Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
where  Easy  Street  is  ?"  he  said. 

Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  old  inhabitant. 

This  is  Milk  Lane.  You  go  along  here 
for  a  couple  of  blocks  until  you  come  to 
Kindergarten  Place.  Then  you  turn 
sharply  and  walk  through  College  Row, 
or  you  can  go  by  it  if  you  haven't  time. 
You  will  then  come  to  Know  It  All  Park, 
but  don't  loiter  there.  Walk  directly 
through  the  Park  until  you  come  to  Ex- 
periment Boulevard,  being  careful  to  avoid 
Bottle  Alley,  Siren  Centre,  or  Gambler's 
Square.  Turn  from  thence  to  your  right 
— always  keep  to  your  right — until  you 
strike  Hardship  Street.  You  will  know  it 
because  it  begins  with  low,  scraggly  build- 
ings, improving  slightly  as  you  go  along. 
Keep  straight  on." 


"  And  from  there  how  far  is  it  to  Easy 
Street  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  eagerly, 

"Well,"  said  the  old  inhabitant,  look- 
ing him  over  carefully,  '  you  seem  to  be 
about  as  good  as  the  average  stranger  in 
these  parts.  You  ought  to  get  there  in 
from  forty  to  fifty  years." — Ttm  Maston 
in  Lift. 

"  The  Sleep  That  Knows 
No  WaKing" 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Colonel 
Lewis,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  was 
examining  the  blood  of  some  rats  caught 
in  Calcutta.  He  was  astonished  to  see  a 
wormlike  microbe  dashing  about  at  an 
extraordinary  rate  and  causing  everywhere 
a  violent  commotion  by  the  lashing  of  a 
whip  which  it  possessed  at  its  anterior  end. 
The  rat,  Strange  to  say,  appeared  to  treat 
its  unruly  guest  with  indifference.  This 
parasite,  which  has  also  been  found  in  one 
out  of  every  four  London  sewer  rats,  was 
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called  from  its  boring  motion  trypantuma. 
So  strange  was  its  appearance  that  many 
eyes  were  turned  to  microscopes,  and  a 
veterinary  surgeon  in  India  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  not  always  harmless,  as  one  of 
its  brethren  was  constantly  found  in  the 
fatal  surra  disease  of  horses  in  India. 

Long  after  this  Colonel  David  Bruce,  of 
the  Army  Medical  Corps,  happened  to  be 
Stationed  in  Zululand,  and  was  soon  im- 
pressed with  the  fatality  amongst  domestic 
animals  of  the  nagana  or  tsetse  fly  disease. 
In  Zululand  Colonel  Bruce  soon  found, 
contrary  to  belief,  that  it  is  not  the  actual 
bite  of  the  fly  that  is  poisonous,  but  that 
the  fly  deposits  in  one  animal  a  trypanosoma 
which  he  has  sucked  from  the  blood  of 
another.  The  fly  is  merely  a  go-between, 
and  it  is  the  trypanosoma  which  carrir^ 
death  to  all  it  enters.  Where  docs  the  fly 
get  this  microbe?  For  years  all  explorers 
and  natives  had  noted  that  the  fly  was  in 
somewayconnectedwithbiggame.  Where 
the  Icoodoo,  impala,  and  buffalo  fell  before 
the  gun  of  the  hunter,  the  fly  and  with  it 
the  nagana  disappeared.  This  enigma  was 
solved  by  Bruce,  who  found  that  the  fresh 
blood  of  the  wildebeest  and  the  koodoo 
sets  up  nagana  in  healthy  animals. 

Until  recently  man  seemed  to  rest  secure. 
Only  a  year  ago,  however,  the  captain  of  a 
Government  boat  on  the  Gambia  sickened, 
and  in  his  blood  was  found  a  trypanosoma — 
with  the  usual  result.  About  the  same 
time  alarming  reports  had  come  from 
Uganda  of  the  deadly  Congo  sleeping 
disease  of  negroes. 

The  sleep  is  at  first  insidious  and  is  often 
put  down  to  laziness,  but  the  face  becomes 
dull  and  bloated,  and  the  suSerer,  once 
happy  and  without  acare,  is  soon  a  changed 
man.  He  no  longer  goes  out,  but  lies  sleep- 
ing in  his  hut  and  can  scarcely  be  roused 
for  his  food.  He  may  fall  asleep  during  his 
meal,  by  degrees  wastes  to  a  skeleton,  and 
within  eight  months  is  a  dead  man.  No 
case  has  recovered. — Tbt  Sphere. 

Creed  or  Conviction  7 

The  picture  Creed  tr  Ctnvictien  ?%hown 
in  this  issue,  is  one  of  the  successes  of  the 
year  at  the  Dorc  Gallery  in  London,  a 
centre  of  attraction  which  is  rarely  missed 
byAmericanswho  visit  the  English  capital. 
The  painting  is  by  a  young  artist,  C.  G. 


Anderson,  who  is  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown.  The  present  painting,  which 
represents  his  best  work  so  far,  though 
not  the  only  work  which  has  figured  in 
the  London  galleries,  is  along  the  lines  of 
the  celebrated  production  of  Luke  Fildes, 
Tbt  Decier.  The  dying  man  is  assumed 
to  beascientist  who,  as  the  end  approaches, 
gravely  debates  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  shall  please  his  tearful  wife  and  sorrow- 
ing son  by  yielding  himself  up  to  the 
strenuous  pnest  who  appeals  to  him  so 
powerfully  and  dramatically ;  or  whether 
he  shall  still  resist  them  all,  and  leave  the 
world  sternly  unbelieving  himself,  and 
refusing  his  family  the  consolation  that 
would  make  his  last  act  one  of  hypocrisy. 
The  figures  are  powerfully  painted,  and 
the  conflicting  emotions  in  the  three  faces 
that  are  visible  are  shown  with  rare  artistic 
skill,  and  with  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
finer  shades  of  human  feeling. — F.  A.  A. 

The  Oflice-Boy's  Record 

Monday,  hired; 
Tuesday,  tired ; 
Wednesday,  fired ! 
— /".  R.  BaUheldtr  in  LippincBil'i. 

Moral  Overstrain 

In  mechanics  it  is  part  of  the  engineer's 
profession  to  consider  carefully  the  amount 
of  physical  weight  and  pressure  which  var- 
ious substances  will  bear — how  many 
pounds  a  given  girder  will  sustain ;  how 
much  an  upright.  It  is  upon  this  science 
and  its  carefully  figured  mathematical 
details  that  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  housed  community  so  largely  depend. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  thing,  when  one  thinks 
of  it,  that  the  field  of  this  sort  of  mathe- 
matics has  such  definite  limitations,  and 
that  we  cannot  by  mathematical  formulx 
calculate  moral  stress  and  strain,  and  ascer- 
tain how  far  we  can  safely  go  in  placing 
burdens  on  the  characters  of  those  with 
whom  we  do  business,  or  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  social  intercourse. 

Outside  of  fidelity  insurance  corpora- 
tions, there  seems  to  be  in  practical  opera- 
tion no  rational  system  for  estimating  or 
relieving  the  strain  upon  morals  which 
business  life  necessarily  involves. 

We  are  paying  greater  attention  yearly 
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to  the  physical  discomforts  of  the  worker, 
trying  to  relieve  the  overburdened,  and  to 
lighten  the  load  of  hard  work  which  has 
fallen  so  heavily  in  our  struggle  for  com- 
mercial supremacy,  particularly  on  the 
women  and  children.  This  is  all  excellent, 
but  we  must  remember  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  overload  a  man's  morals 
than  his  back,  and  that  while  it  is  a  doty 
as  well  as  a  privilege  to  have  faith  in  our 
fellows,  we  should  temper  that  faith  with 
common  sense,  so  that  our  faith  may  be  to 
them  a  help  and  a  support  rather  than  a 
stumbling-block  and  a  cause  of  offence. — 
Gtsrge  W.  Alter  in  Atlantic  Manthly. 


No  North  or  South 

Mark  Twain  said  that  the  South  had 
been  overthrown  by  reading  Ivanhoe :  that 
it  had  gone  down  before  the  knightly 
ambition  bred  of  that  literature,  and  now 
only  lived  to  mount  a  horse,  grasp  a  lance, 
and  joust.  My  own  thought  is  that  the 
great  injury  to  the  South  results  from  its 
being  Southern.  If  I  owned  the  South  I 
should  have  a  law  in  every  State  abolishing 
the  word  Southern.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  word  American.  Besides,  it's  a 
fallacy.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
Southern  interest  or  a  Southern  question 
or  a  Southern  man.  The  interest  or  the 
question  or  the  man  is  every  time  American. 
Take  the  negro  question :  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can, not  a  Southern,  question.  If  you 
were  shot  in  the  leg  would  you  call  it  a  leg 
question?  If  you  had  pneumonia  what 
could  you  think  of  your  leg  if  it  said : 

"I'm  sorry  for  Lungs  with  that  pneu- 
monia.    However,  it's  none  of  my  affairs." 

And  if  I  were  the  South  I'd  not  only 
quit  being  Southern  but  I'd  quit  being 
solid.  To  create  a  force  is  to  create  an 
opposition;  otherwise,  someday,  somehow, 
some  Archimedes  would  capsize  the  earth. 
A  solid  South  means  a  solid  North.  If  the 
Democracy  were  wise  it  would  give  the 
Republicans  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Democracy 
would  carry  a  dozen  Northern  States  if  it 
did. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  like  the 
Southern  man.  There's  no  smell  of 
Europe  about  him.  Moreover,  he  is  apt 
to  be  a  man  and  unlikely  to  be  a  snob.     I 


have  never  met  a  Southern  member  who 
remembered  that  he  was  a  Congressman  ; 
I  have  never  met  a  Northern  member  who 
forgot  it. 

That,  doubtless,  is  the  result  of  educa- 
tion. A  Northern  man  is  taught  that  it  is 
a  mark  of  honor  to  go  to  Congress-  Find- 
ing himself  thus  distinguished  he  is  corres- 
pondingly puffed.  Now,  your  Southern 
man  is  like  a  squab  pigeon,  biggest  when 
he's  born.  The  fact  of  his  nativity  is  the 
greatest  honor  reachable.  He  is  cradled 
on  a  peak ;  he  can  climb  no  higher. 
Wherefore,  although  he  go  later  to  a  Sen- 
ate or  a  Cabinet  or  even  a  White  House, 
he  goes  ever  downhill. — Alfred  Henry 
Lewis  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Pait. 

Saul  Among  the  Prophets  I 

To  speak  plainly,  we  see  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  taking  of  a  competi- 
tor's business  away  from  him  by  extreme 
competition — that  is,  by  competition  not 
warranted  on  any  other  motive — and  the 
forcible  abstraction  of  portable  property 
from  one  man  by  another  man  stronger 
than  himself.  We  do  not  regard  it  as 
morally  defensible,  for  example,  for  a  man 
to  establish  himself  alongside  someone  else 
and  proceed  to  take  away  the  business  of 
that  someone  else,  using  for  that  purpose 
the  brute  force  of  money  spent  in  selling 
at  a  loss,  any  more  than  we  should 
regard  it  as  morally  defensible  for  him  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  brute 
force  of  arms.  The  purpose  is  immoral. 
It  involves  the  taking  away  of  that  which 
belongs  to  someone  else  by  other  than  fair 
competition.  Of  course,  such  a  process  is 
as  common  as  can  be  in  the  business 
world,  and  is  perfectly  legal.  The  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  was  charged  with  this 
kind  of  thing  at  practically  all  stages  of 
its  existence.  No  Standard  Oil  representa- 
tive has  felt  it  necessary  to  deny  the  charge. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con- 
ventions of  the  business  world,  expressed 
in  the  law,  have  simply  replaced  the  exer- 
cise of  mere  brute  force,  leaving  the  article 
of  the  decalogue  against  stealing  expressed 
only  so  far  as  the  stealing  is  accomplished 
by  actual  physical  force  or  by  absolute 
fraud.  Beyond  this  the  moral  law  finds 
no  expression  in  the  law  of  businen. — 
The  fVall  Street  Jvumal. 
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THE,  TWO  PACIPICS 

by  Harold  Boice 

nr-JAPAKS  NtW  GOSPEL  OF  CIVILIZATION 


The  Western  world  has  gazed  so 
long  on  Japanese  posters,  postal  souve- 
nirs, and  panels  that  it  has  grown  color- 
blind to  the  real  Japan.  Tourists  mov- 
ing in  continuous  pilgrimage  to  tea- 
house and  temple,  or  climbing  Fuji-fama 
to  survey  Japan,  get  no  revelation  of 
the  empire  that  now  is.  Strangers 
who  dream  in  plum  and  cherry  groves, 
admiring  the  populace,  from  coolies  to 
couege  men,  fastening  cotton  strips 
of  spring  poetry  to  the  blossoming 
branches,  are  not  studying  the  genuine 
Japan.  It  is  a  pretty  spectacle — this 
annual  revelry  of  estheticism  —  but 
the  festival  of  petals  and  poems  gives 
,gio  hint  of  the  mighty  force  that  is 
shaking  the  foundations  of  empire  in 
the  East. 

Nor  can  we  trust  to  the  appraise- 
ments of  that  fallible  multitude  which, 
arranging  its  itinerary  "on  the  principle 
that  art  is  long  and  tourist-tickets  lim- 
ited, lays  up  indiscriminate  treasures  in 
those  shops  where  curios — some  of  them 


manufactured  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
— are  sold  in  multiplying  quantity.  The 
talcs  brought  back — of  color,  incense, 
and  temple  gongs,  of  geisha  girls  and 
amiable  men,  of  a  nation  transformed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  of 
heroes  of  the  old  samurai  glorified  at 
Shinto  shrines — splendor  the  mind  of 
the  untraveled  like  dreams  of  a  Prom- 
ised Land. 

To  establish  the  truth  of  the  picture 
there  arc  displayed  trophies  of  satsuma, 
cloisonne,  and  lacquer;  carvings,  fans, 
and  painted  silks;  and  ancient  oaks  and 
cry p tome rias,  dwarfed  to  inches  and 
thriving  in  the  area  of  a  pot.  All  these 
things  serve  to  keep  alive  the  legend  of 
a  land  of  patient  daintiness  and  artistic 
unconcern  for  the  gross  utilitarianism  of 
the  West. 

Nor  are  many  of  the  accepted  writers 
on  Japan  more  trustworthy  than  the 
tourists.  There  is  too  much  lotus  eat- 
ing among  the  literati  sojourning  in  the 
land  of  lanterns.     To  attempt,  for  ex- 
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1  YOKOHAMA  LETTER-CARRIER 


Binplc,  CO  get  a  faithful  glimpse  of  Japan 
through  the  lenses  of  Lafcadio  Hearn  is 
like  trying  to  understand  England  with 
Alice  in  IVontierlartd  as  a  guide.  Pen- 
craft that  can  make  engaging  reading 
out  of  the  details  of  death  by  cholera  has 
little  difficulty  in  painting  the  apotheosis 
of  an  empire.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  glory  gilds  the  pages  of  this  gifted 
writer,  but  it  is  the  genius  of  Hearn, 
not  the  Spirit  of  Japan,  that  illumines. 

In  this  critical  hour  in  the  destinies 
of  the  Far  East,  the  writings  of  these 
brilliant  dreamers  have  a  decidedly  seri- 
ous import,  for  it  is  the  fanciful  Japan 
of  their  creation,  not  the  ambitious 
empire  which  actually  exists,  that  has 
tilled  the  imagination  and  evoked  the 
applause  of  Western  powers.  To  under- 
stand why  commercial  leaders  in  Amer- 
ica   and    their    representatives    in    the 


Orient  fear  the  ascendency  of  Japan  in 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  one  must  first  foi^t 
the  radiant  unrealities  fashioned  by  Far 
Eastern  poets,  and  disregard  the  highly- 
colored  chronicles  of  the  tourist. 

The  Occident  does  not  understand 
Japan.  Screened  by  the  smoke  of  ten 
thousand  factories,  it  is  carrying  on 
world  activities.  Through  imperial 
cooperation  its  ships  arc  crowding  the 
ports  of  the  world.  A  navy,  already 
able  to  dispute  sea-sovereignty  with 
great  powers,  is  preparing  to  patrol  the 
circuit  of  its  merchant  marine.  Author- 
itative announcement  has  been  made  at 
Tokio  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
conflict  with  Russia,  one  of  the  first 
fteps  will  be  a  demand  that  the  United 
States  revise  its  navigation  laws  and 
permit  the  ships  of  Japan  to  traffic  be- 
tween the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  the 
American  mainland. 

A  realization  that  Japan  believes  itself 
to  be  the  twentieth  century  teacher  of 
mankind  may  prepare  the  West  to 
understand  why  the  Mikado's  subjects, 
despite  their  reassuring  smiles,  cere- 
monial phrases,  and  prostrations,  are 
inspired  by  a  pride  which  in  reality 
scorns  even  a  comparison  with  races  of 
the  West,  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
people  who  have  not  entered  into  com- 
mercial relations  with  Japan  to  under- 
stand this  uncompromising  conviction 
of  superiority  which  Asiatics,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Japanese,  entertain.  The 
people  of  Japan  point  out  that  the  Jew, 
as  the  chosen  of  God,  had  his  day. 
The  Anglo-Saxon — the  "blonde  beast" 
of  modern  conquest — has  been  having 
his  unbridled  career  of  dominion.  It  is 
now  the  turn  of  the  finer-grained 
Oriental,  who.  having  developed  an 
enlightened  cosmopolitanism  purged  of 
every  taint  of  provincial  prejudice,  and 
owing  its  inspiration  to  a  Mikado  who 
traces  his  lineage  to  a  god,  is  to  march 
forth  with  a  message  not  only  to  the 
Eastern  continent  but  to  all  mankind. 

Practical  men  engaged  in  large  enter- 
prises in  the  Far  East — some  of  which 
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are  sufEciing  slow,  unmistalcable  con- 
traction, due  to  polite  but  pertinacious 
Oriental  boycott — insist  that  in  peace, 
no  less  than  in  war,  Japan  has  become 
a  formidable  power,  European  houses 
in  the  Orient  concur  with  significant 
unanimity  in  the  fear  of  American  com- 
mercial leaders  that  Western  nations 
are  in  danger  of  losing  in  the  Far  East 
the  most  alluring  opportunity  that  ever 
opened  to  international  trade.  Eng- 
land, even  before  the  armed  emergence 
of  the  Japanese,  was  losing  ground  in 
the  Orient.  America,  gaining  trade  in 
some  commodities,  was  suffering  decline 
in  others,  and  in  no  field  of  Oriental 
enterprise  was  securing  more  than  a 
fractional  part  of  its  share  as  a  great 
producing  nation,  ambitious  to  be  the 
tratKc  manager  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile  Japan  was  building  busi- 
ness in  territory  which  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  of  all  trading  nations,  was 
reluctantly  relinquishing.  Moreover,  the 
Sunrise   Kingdom   was   out-maneuver- 

init/'""  V."''"',"""' '"■  'sitial  contest  for 
tiM  coolies,  do  not  I"  i     l      t 

I  '       .,   ipremacy  of  the  tar 

Dunces  that,  if  victo- 

the  Orient  to  the 


conquest  of  Asia. 

trade  of  tlie^World ;  but  British  and 
American  houses  in  the  Far  East  con- 
tend that  Japanese  triumph  will,  in  real- 
ity, give  no  assurance  of  an  expansion  of 
Anglo-American  commerce. 

That  trade  would  suffer  under  Rus- 
sian dominion  in  the  Far  East  has  been 
long  realized  by  the  Western  business 
world  ;  complete  conquest  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  would  result  in  a 
similar  check  to  the  Oriental  trade  and 
political  ambitions  of  Western  nations. 
These  convictions  are  based  on  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  ambi- 
tious trading  in  the  treaty  ports  of  the 
Orient.  The  dream  of  adroit  and  diplo- 
matic Japan  is  for  Asiatic  dominion, 
politically,  territorially,  intellectually, 
and  in  trade. 

Today  in  Tokio  significant  speeches 
and  editorials  arc  brilliant  with  predic- 
tions that  Japan  has  embarlced  on  an 


AN  OLD  SALT— JAPANESE  VARIETY 

auspicious  world  career.  Its  place  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  is  to  be 
supreme.  Its  intrenchment  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  is  to  be  permanent — 
secure  against  even  a  confederation  of 
alien  jealousies — while  its  role  as  the 
educator  of  Asia  is  to  make  Japan  a 
conspicuous  leader  in  the  coming 
advancement  of  civilization.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  March  of  this  year,  there 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Tokio  an  impor- 
tant and  enthusiastic  convention  of  the 
Progressive  Party,  of  which  Count 
Okuma  is  the  political  leader.  This 
statesman  and  scholar,  who  founded  the 
University  of  Waseda  in  the  Japanese 
capital,  stands  for  the  most  enlightened 
thought  in  the  empire,  and  the  party 
which  he  dominates  is  pledged  to  the 
expansion  of  Japan.  At  this  gathering 
at  Tokio  a  manifesto  was  Issued  pro- 
claiming the  purposes  of  the  war  with 
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Russia.     Among    other    things,    it    set 
forth  the  following : 

The  abject  of  this  ctntesl  must  be 
nothing  short  of  the  occupation  by  Japan 
af  the  Amur  and  Littoral  Provinces,  a 
part  of  Siheria,  and  the  inclusi»n  of  the 
Kinchow  peninsula  in  a  Japanese  sphere  of 
influence." 

Two  million  children  throughout  the 
empire  sing  daily,  with  unmistakable 
elation,  martial  airs  surcharged  not  only 
with  spirited  antagonism  toward  the 
Slav  but  with  imperial  hope  in  the 
annexation  of  new  territorial  domain. 
One  of  these  militant  anthems  urges  the 
anny  to  break  the  ramparts  of  Port 
Arthur,  to  pull  down  the  waJIs  of  Har- 
bin, and  pressing  forward,  to  plant  the 
banner  of  the  Sun  on  the  peaks  of  the 
Urals.  Thence,  the  regiments  of  con- 
quering Japan  are  adjured  to  proceed 
still  westward,  until  the  once  dominant 
Slav  shall  be  confined  to  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Moscow.  . 

The  Japanese,  from  the  samurai  to 
the  coolies,  do  not  underestimate  them- 
selves, or  the  role  they  are  to  fill  in  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  For  those  who  might 
feel  inclined  to  question  Japan's  ability 
to  march  her  armies  across  that  conti- 
nent, mobilizing  Korean  and  Chinese 
legions  on  the  way,  historians  of  the 
Imperial  University  at  Tokio  are  ready 
with  significant  citation  of  the  daring 
career  of  Hideyoshi,  the  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  of  Japan.  Just  one  hundred 
years  after  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Genoa,  Hideyoshi  carried  out  a  success- 
ful invasion  of  Korea.  Whereupon, 
marshaling  a  still  mightier  army,  he 
planned  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
Celestial  Empire.  His  death  on  the 
eve  of  embarkation  changed  the  destiny 
of  Asia  and  probably  of  the  entire 
world.  Ten  years  ago,  and  three  cen- 
turies after  the  death  of  that  Japanese 
Napoleon,  the  armed  descendants  of 
the  hordes  he  trained  for  war  defeated 
the  Mongolian  Empire  and  emerged 
from  the  conflict  with  a  title  to  a  cov- 
eted peninsula  in  Eastern  Asia.     That 


title  the    powers,   at   the   i 

superior  Russian  statesmanship,  forced 

Japan  to  surrender. 

No  previous  act  so  poignantly  stung 
the  sensitive  pride  of  the  people  of  that 
little  empire.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  at  Tokio  fony 
officers  in  the  imperial  army  unhesita- 
tingly committed  suicide.  It  was  the 
first  thing  in  the  history  of  the  empire 
that  bore  the  semblance  of  defeat. 
Japan  had  conquered  a  foe  infinitely 
greater  in  population  and  domain.  Forty 
miUions  had  put  four  hundred  millions 
to  flight ;  and  yet  theSunrise  Kingdom, 
though  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  had  to 
abandon  every  inch  of  mainland  it  had 
gained,  and  retire  to  its  ancient  islands. 
Thereupon  there  entered  into  the 
designs  of  Japanese  statesmanship  a 
determination  to  build  for  a  larger 
future,  wherein  Japan  would  be  enabled 
not  only  to  regain  what  had  been  lost, 
but  to  rise  to  such  a  military  ascendency 
in  Asia  that,  instead  of  accepting  terms, 
it  could  dictate  them. 

Had  Russian  diplomats  given  half  as 
much  study  to  the  unconquerable  and 
desperate  determination  in  the  Japanese 
temperament  as  they  have  to  meeting 
and  mastering  the  idiosyncracies  of  less 
inscrutable  and  far  less  ambitious  races, 
they  would  have  warned  the  Czar  and 
his  ministers  that  beneath  the  polite 
reticence  of  the  seemingly  acquiescent 
Japanese,  and  despite  their  engaging 
genuflexions,  there  lurked  a  determina- 
tion to  have  revenge,  volcanic  in  the 
intensity  and  certainty  of  its  ultimate 
outburst. 

No  nation  ever  went  forth  to  battle 
with  a  deeper  determination  to  succeed, 
or  with  a  more  consuming  patriotism. 
Peasants  have  stopped  smoking,  that 
their  mites  may  help  to  reinforce  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  Japanese  women 
have  stopped  buying  obis,  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  great  cause. 
Wives  in  Japan  are  divorcing  their 
husbands  starting  for  the  front,  lest 
their   heroes,  during   the  hardships  of 
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campaigns  and  the  realities  of  carnage, 
should  sigh  for  the  safety  of  home  and 
for  the  diversions  around  the  domestic 
hibachi.  In  the  martial  code  of  Japan 
it  is  greater  honor  to  die  in  battle  than 
to  survive  a  conflict.  The  names  of 
the  living  members  of  the  rank  and  file 
are  unknown  ;  the  names  of  those  who 
die  on  the  field  of  action  are  posted  on 
the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  is 
there  announced  that  they  gave  their 
lives  for  their  Mikado,  and  thenceforth 
their  families  glory  in  special  honors 
conferred.  Japanese  citizens  whose 
application  to  enlist  is  denied  or  deferred 
often  make  public  exhibition  of  their 
sincerity  by  committing  suicide.  Fathers, 
receiving  tidings  from  the  front  of  the 
death  of  sons,  invite  friends  to  celebrate 
the  glorious  sacrifice  in  generous  and 
patriotic  libations  of  sake  or  champagne. 
The   initial    naval    victories   of    the 
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Japanese  at  Port  Arthur  and  Chemulpo 
greatly  stimulated  national  feeling.     In 
impressive  silence  the  empire  had  gone 
to  war.     There  was  deep  anger,  but  it 
was  coolly  calculating.   Then  came  the 
news  of  victory,  the  first  outcome  of 
the  long- prophesied  conflict  of  the  East 
with  the  West.     Asia  had  triumphed 
over   Europe,    and   Japan   went   mad. 
The   populace,   customarily  stoical   to 
the  point  of  incredible  stolidity,  crowded 
the  streets  and  howled  with  tumultuous 
exultation.     At  night  long  lantern  pro- 
cessions flashed  a  finale  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expression  of  Oriental  feeling. 
Thereafter  though  patriotism,  as  dis- 
played in  the  grimmer  tests  of  parting 
and  renunciation,  burned  with  increasing 
flame,  there  was  little  outward  sign  of 
it.     Thousands  of  troops  were  starting 
daily  from  Tokio ;    but  the  time  they 
were    to  take    the    train  was    not   an- 
nounced, and    the  destina- 
tion of  these  regiments  was 
unknown  even  to  the  men 
themselves.  "Certain  troops 
started  yesterday  to  certain 
points"  was  the  uncommuni- 
cative character  of  the  only 
news   that  could    pass   the 
vigilant  censor.     So  far  as 
the  Japanese  press  was  con- 
cerned, however,  there  was 
little  inclination,  even  if  there 
had    been    opportunity,    to 
publish   the  details  of  mili- 
tary   movements     in    these 
opening   days    of    the  war. 
Every  native    inhabitant   of 
Japan  regards  himself  as  part 
□f   either    the    offensive    or 
defensive    strength    of    the 
army.     The  fact  that    the 
Mikado     enjoined     secrecy 
was  a  suflUcient    censorship 
without  drastic  enforcement 
to  produce  silence  through- 
out the  empire.    But  for  the 
presence    in     Tokio     of     a 
hundred  or  more   war  cor- 
respondents    from    abroad, 
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roaring  protest  in  a  hotel,  or  temporarily 
appeasing  martial  impatience  by  respond- 
ing to  polite  summons  to  conciliatory 
banquets  spread  by  Japanese  noblemen 
and  diplomats,  there  was  little  to  indi- 
cate that  the  great  army  and  navy  of 
Japan  was  on  the  firing  line,  and  that 
(he  populace,  as  well  as  statesmen, 
realized  that  the  war  was  (he  most 
momentous  crisis  in  (he  history  of  (he 
empire. 

No  one  in  Japan,  not  even  the  war 
correspondent  impatiently  sniffing  the 
battle  from  afar,  was  disposed  to  criticize 
the  masterly  silence  which  attended  the 
movement  of  regiments  to  the  front. 
For  some  of  these  militant  journalists, 
hurrying  across  the  American  continent, 
Pacific  liners  had  been  held  at  San 
Francisco.  The  influence  that  could 
alter  the  hour  of  sailing  from  our 
Western  metropolis  could  not  force  the 
slightest  favor  from  Tokio. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  the  Japanese 
cease  to  be  consummately  polite ;  but 
after  two  months  of  courteous  and  soft- 
spolcen  assurances  of  esteem  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  authorities,  embattled 
journalism  was  still  raging  and  imagining 


vain  things  in  Japan's  capital,  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  nearest  skirmish  line  of 
war.  There  were  no  correspondents  at 
the  front.  The  news  that  flamed  into 
unsubstantial  sensation  from  treaty 
ports  was  founded  on  strange  tales  that 
floated  thither  on  Chinese  junks  and 
sampans.  The  actual  history  of  the 
first  months  of  conflict  has  not  been 
penned.  Many  foreigners  in  the  Orient 
believe  that  (he  story  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  will  never  be  accurately 
told. 

Japan's  quiet  determination  to  con- 
duct its  campaigns  without  the  slightest 
capitulation  to  the  powerful  press  of 
Europe  and  America  evoked  much 
admiration  among  foreigners.  Even 
the  correspondents,  unwillingly  detained 
in  the  paths  of  peace,  could  not  help 
standing  amazed  at  the  unscalable  wall 
which  Asiatic  alertness  had  suddenly 
erected  around  the  entire  field  of  its 
vast  military -operations.  The  journal- 
ists were  free  enough  to  venture  toward 
Korea,  to  haunt  the  country  in  the 
wake  of  moving  armies,  or  to  swarm  in 
the  treaty  ports.  But  nothing  of  ac(ual 
information  could  be  cabled,  and  even 
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correspondence  mailed  from  Japanese 
or  Korean  points  was  forwarded  by  way 
of  Tokio  for  official  inspection.  The 
Japanese  Government  would  not  guar- 
antee protection  to  any  correspondent 
who  pushed  toward  forbidden  zones. 
Military  experts  from  abroad,  coming 
as  the  accredited  students  of  strategy 
from  the  war  departments  of  the  leading 
powers,  were  similarly  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  accompanying  the  army  of 
Japan. 

The  foreign  business  world  in  the 
Far  East,  looking  to  the  larger  future, 
contends  that  this  non-committal  mili- 
tary program  is  simply  a  dramatic 
counterpart  of  that  long-standing  and 
comprehensive  secrecy  which  has  been 
laying  the  foundation  for  Japan's  com- 
mercial and  political  dominion  in  the 
Eastern  continent. 

Foreigners  recall  that,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Chinese -Japanese  War,  Japanese 
business  clubs  in  the  trading  centres  of 
China  turned  out  to  be  not  clubs  at 
all,  but  headquarters  of  the  powerful, 
superbly  organized  sccretrservicc  system 
of  Japan.  These  "clubs "  were  closed, 
ostensibly,  during  the  war ;  but  upon 
the  restoration  of  peace  were  reopened, 
and  have  been  remaricably  active  during 
the  ensuing  decade.  Thousands  of 
military  men  have  been  assigned  during 
that  time  to  secret-service  in  China. 
In  Tokio  a  secret  society  of  Asiatic 
scholars  has  been  busily  at  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, translating  into  Chinese  boolcs 
calculated  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
the  masses  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a 
love  of  scientific  learning,  a  conception 
of  Western  methods,  and  above  all  a 
profound  respect  for  the  Mikado  and 
his  people  as  the  appointed  leaders  of 
the  Orient. 

These  translated  volumes  have  been 
circulated  freely  throughout  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  The  labor  has  not  been 
exerted  without  reward.  ,  China  is 
already  looking  to  Japan  as  its  deliverer. 
The  thousands  of  Japanese  teachers  in 


China,  and  the  thousands  of  Chinese 
students  in  Japan,  are  bringing  about 
an  intercommunication  of  thought, 
an  international  merging  of  standards, 
and  ambitions  fraught  with  great  possi- 
bilities to  the  future  of  both  empires. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  business  men  in  the 
Orient  that  the  right  hand  of  Japan, 
reaching  out  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Occident,  is  not  letting  Western  nations 
know  the  great  things  its  left  hand  is 
doing. 

One  of  the  outspoken  purposes  of  the 
present  conflict  is,  as  quoted,  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Kinchow  peninsula  in  a 
Japanese  sphere  of  influence,  and  the 
permanent  occupation  by  Japan  of  a 
large  part  of  eastern  Asia.  Commercial 
men  in  the  East  who  have  had  occasion 
to  study  the  Mikado's  far-seeing  sub- 
jects, point  out  that  it  is  not  in  the 
temperament  of  this  race  nor  in  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  Japanese  diplom- 
acy to  give  expression,  at  the  outset  of 
war  or  negotiations,  to  anything  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  the  country 
purposes  in  the  end  to  demand. 

Opportunity  has  been  offered  me  in 
Japan  of  bringing  this  business  appre- 
hension to  the  attention  of  a  British 
diplomat  who  is  a  deep  student  of  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  between 
the  Orient  and  the  West,  and  who, 
because  of  peculiarly  intimate  relations 
with    Marquis  Ito  and  other  Japanese 

ambitions  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom.  He 
consented  to  discuss  the  situation 
because  he  believed  the  Anglo-American 
world  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
supreme  issues  involved,  but  for  official 
reasons  stipulated  that  his  name  be 
withheld. 

"These  trading  houses,"  he  observed, 
"  are  not  only  right,  but  are  extremely 
conservative  in  their  fears.  Japan  is 
not  only  carefully  planning  a  complete 
commercial  mastery  of  the  Orient,  but 
has  already  made  a  start  toward  that 
achievement.  To  what  extent  Japa- 
nese shrewdness  will  outwit  competition 
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is  a  matter  for  the  future  to  decide. 
The  dominating  trade  of  many  foreign 
firms  contesting  with  Japanese  alertness 
may  be  some  augury  of  things  to  come. 
Certain  it  is  that  in  the  making  of 
trade  treaties  thus  far  Japanese  astute- 
ness has  outwitted  Western  statesman- 
ship, so  that  instead  of  these  covenants 
safeguarding  Western  investments  and 
enterprises  in  Japanese  treaty  ports, 
there  have  grown  out  of  these  unsatis- 
factory stipulations  so  many  vexatious 
problems  that  various  foreign  firms,  such 
as  fire  and  life  insurance  for  example, 
are  being  forced  out  of  business,  and 
questions  of  taxation  and  other  matters 
have  now  been  carried  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  Hague  for  international  arbitra- 
tion. An  open-door  policy  is  of  little 
avail,"  he  continued,  "  if  the  power 
that  opens  that  door  fixes  hidden  traps 
at  the  threshold." 
Japan's  avowed  intention,  he  argued. 


to  open  up  the  ports  of  Asia  would 
still  further  foster  the  favorable  senti- 
ment that  has  been  evoked  by  Japanese 
daring  and  victory.  That  gratitude, 
disarming  opposition,  would  tend  to 
further  Japanese  ambition  to  dictate 
Asiatic  policy.  If  Japan, eitherthrough 
recognized  political  ascendency  or 
through  a  tacit  understanding  with 
China,  succeeded  in  controlling  or  influ- 
encing the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  the  same  exasperating  sub- 
tleties and  not  infrequent  instances  of 
official  evasion  that  now  characterize 
customs  and  other  administration  in 
Japan  may  gravely  hamper  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  with  eastern  Asia. 

Japan,  until  it  became  very  powerful 
and  rich,  would  not,  he  felt  certain, 
take  any  step  to  arouse  Che  opposition 
of  other  powers.  The  Japanese  policy, 
which  was  a  national  expression  of  the 
individual  Japanese  character,  was  the 
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antipodes  of  the  Russian.  Russia  has 
gloried  in  the  spell  and  shadow  it  has 
cast  over  the  world.  Japan,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  courted  sympathy  and 
cooperative  cheers,  all  the  while  in  its 
secret  councils  planning  a  far-reaching 
campaign  designed  to  make  the  nation 
paramount  in  the  East. 

This  diplomat  was  convinced  that 
great  assistance  had  been  given  Japan  in 
its  career  of  expansion  by  Secretary 
Hay's  note  of  February  lo,  asking  that 


hostilities  be  confined  within  as  small 
an  area  as  possible  and  that  the  neutral- 
ity and  administrative  entity  of  China 
be  respected.  He  argued  that,  if  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  victorious  Japan 
found  an  undismembered  China  at  its 
side,  the  ascendency  of  Japanese  influ- 
ence and  civilization  in  Asia  would  not 
be  long  delayed.  What  Japan  wanted, 
he  said,  was  a  "stand  pat"  policy 
among  the  powers.  Unimpeded,  the 
Japanese  themselves  would  accomplish 
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all  necessary  results  in  China — at  least 
all  the  reformation  required  to  establish 
the  commercial  triumph  of  New  Japan. 

Nor  did  this  statesman  believe  that  a 
descent  of  ambitious  nations  upon  Asia 
would  defeat  Japan's  purpose.  Before 
a  new  Europe  could  be  installed  in 
Eastern  Asia  and  aggressive  boundaries 
permanently  outlined  and  agreed  upon, 
Japan's  secret  influence  in  Chinawould 
be  supreme.  Secretary  Hay's  note 
made  the  progress  toward  that  dominion 
far  easier  than  it  could  otherwise  be. 
The  Japanese  leadership  of  Asia  was,  in 
his  opinion,  an  inevitable  destiny.  He 
called  attention  to  facts  which  intel- 
lectual Japan  continually  delights  to 
recite,  viz.,  that  Chinese  students,  many 
of  them  sons  of  influential  mandarins, 
arc  diligently  studying  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Japan,  in  the  Higher 
Commercial  College  of  Tokio — also  a 
government  institution — and  at  the 
University  of  Wascda  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  Japanese  capital.  Within  another 
generation,  he  said,  many  of  these 
young  Chinamen,  now  imbibing  their 
political  and  commercial  ideas  from 
Japanese  instructors,  and  forming  inti- 
mate ties  with  Japan,  would  be  holding 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  He  also  reiterated  the  fact 
that  Japanese  teachers  are  taking  an 
important  part  in  the  educational  system 
of  China,  that  Japanese  patriots  are  at 
work  incognito  among  the  Chinese 
masses,  and  that  Japanese  officers  are 
drilling  the  regiments  of  that  empire. 
And  he  predicted  that,  although  it  would 
come  slowly,  Japanese  ascendency  in 
China  would  finally  be  complete. 

I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  foresee  that 
the  trade  ambitions  of  America,  when 
finally  aroused,  would  stay  the  advance 
of  Japan  in  Asia,  however  cunningly 
planned  that  scheme  of  commercial 
dominion  might  be. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.  "America 
has  developed  a  firm  and  commendable 
treaty  policy  as  regards  Asia,  and  up  to 
this  time,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  to 


come,  the  powers  will  give  heed.  But 
America  lacks  the  navy  to  enforce  her 
demands,  should  a  great  war  grow  out 
of  this  conflict.  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
other  powers,  knows  this.  Japanese 
statesmen  have  talked  to  me  about 
America's  unreadiness  for  war.  Any 
conflict  with  the  superior  fleets  of 
European  powers  would  keep  the  United 
States  so  busy  in  Atlantic  waters  that 
Japan  would  have  an  undisputed  right 
of  way  in  the  Far  East,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned.  In  my 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
statesmen  with  whom  1  have  discussed 
the  situation,  America  needs  at  least 
forty-five  or  fifty  first-class  battleships 
to  maintain  peace  for  the  large  inter- 
national commerce  she  is  ambitious  to 
control." 

Thinking  that  perhaps  this  opinion  of 
America's  present  inability  was  the 
traditional  British  under-estimate  of 
American  strength,  I  asked  this  influen- 
tial Englishman  if  Great  Britain,  despite 
its  alliance  with  Japan,  would  not,  in 
the  event  of  evidence  of  Japanese  com- 
mercial usurpation  of  the  rich  spoils  of 
China,  take  such  a  firm  stand  that  the 
Mikado's  kingdom  would  be  sufficiently 
curbed  to  permit  the  continued  and 
regular  expansion  of  international  trade 
interests  in  Asia. 

"  Great  Britain  unaided,  despite  her 
great  naval  strength,"  he  said,  "could 
not  succeed  in  establishing  a  permanent 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  She  would  stir 
up  the  deepest  antagonism  of  the  whole 
world.  England's  historic  policy  of 
annexing  all  available  domain  awaiting 
civilized  exploitation  would  -naturally 
arouse  all  competing  powers  to  the 
most  intense  counter-activity,  should  we 
attempt  to  solve  by  force  the  grave  trade 
and  political  problems  of  the  Orient." 

Asked  if  he  could  foresee  any  possible 
permanent  settlement  of  the  complicated 
issue  of  Asia  which  should  result  not 
only  in  the  appearances  of  peace,  but 
which  could  check  the  clandestine 
Oriental  diplomacy  which — as  generally 
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believed  by  all  foreigners  in  chat  section 
of  the  earth — is  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  greatest  commercial  dominion 
the  world  has  witnessed,  he  replied  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  is  but  one  solution 
of  this  problem — a  confederation  of  the 
two  great  Engtish-speaicing  nations. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  an  Anglo- 
American  alhance  prevails  throughout 
the  Far  East  among  American  and 
British  business  houses.  There,  where 
the  readjustments  of  a  world  arc  taking 
place  and  the  foundations  of  new 
imperial  ambitions  are  being  laid,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  powers  which  are 
ambitious  to  maintain  their  prestige  in 
the  fellowship  of  nations  should  secure 
a  foothold  which  neither  the  movements 
of  organized  empires  nor  the  possible 
uprising  of  irresponsible  millions  can 
ever  dislodge.     And  in  the  opinion  of 


the  civilized  East,  there  is 
but  one  power  that  can,  in 
the  great  future,  prevail 
against  awakening  Asia,  and 
that  is  an  Anglo-American 
federation. 

Inthe  early  part  of  March 
rumor  reached  Tokio  that  a 
secret  commercial  treaty  had 
been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  tidings  created 
jubilant  comment.  "  If  this 
is  true,"  said  one  leading 
importer,  "  it  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Orient 
since  Perry  anchored  his  flo- 
tilla in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo 
and  dispatched  the  Ameri- 
can ultimatum  to  the  sho- 
guns  of  Japan." 

While     Americans     and 
Britons  are  exchanging  am- 
bitious speculations    regard- 
ing Anglo -Saxon  possibilities 
in  the  Orient,  Japan  is  deal- 
ing with  the  realities  of  the 
situation.       The     Japanese 
ambassador    had    scarcely  checked    his 
baggage    from    St.    Petersburg    before 
Russian    war-ships   were    sent   to   the 
bottom    of    the   Yellow   Sea.     While 
the   world   shouted   itself   hoarse  over 
that  victory,  Japan  floated  the  banner 
of  the  Sun  over  the'capital  of  Korea. 
Before  the  Western  nations  had  realized 
the  significance  of  the  Korean  Emperor's 
agreement  to  follow  for   all   time  the 
political  dictation  of  the  Mikado  and 
his  councilors,  Marquis  Ito,  "  the  Bis- 
marck of  the  East,"  started  for  Seoul. 
It  is  the  talk  of  Tokio  that  the  doings 
of  the  Hermit  Emperor  will  hardly  rise 
above  the  dignity  of  foot-notes  in  the 
history  yet  to  be  written  of  the  Mongo- 
lian movement. 

Ito  is  old,  but  his  spirit  permeates 
the  kingdom.  The  passion  for  empire- 
building  has  been  awakened,  inspiring 
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the  umy  and  navy  oa  the  firing  line,  as 
well  as  the  council  chambers  of  far- 
seeing  statesmen  in  the  capital  of  Japan, 
and  flaming  in  the  defiant  columns  of 
the  press  of  that  empire. 

The  Western  nations  do  not  dream 
of  the  imperial  ambitions  of  this  awak- 
ened Eastern  empire.  Hitherto  care- 
fully reticent  in  regard  to  her  great 
projects,  Japan  has  now  since  its  tri- 
umphal issue  with  Russian  ironclads 
given  voice,  through  its  statesmen  and 
inspired  press,  to  its  determination  to 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  Asia. 

The  Japanese  fVar  Nnvi,  published 
in  English,  at  Tolcio,  said,  in  its  issue  of 
March  5,  1904.: 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
when  Japan  emerges  victorious  out  of 
the  great  struggle  she  has  entered  upon, 
her  position  in  the  estimation  of  the 
outside  world  will  greatly  rise.  None 
will  deny  the  fact  that  we  easily  beat 
China  in  the  war  of  1894-5,  too^  tl>« 
world  by  surprise,  and  the  Western 
nations,  which  up  to  that  time  rcfrarded 


Japan  as  a  semi-civilized  country,  began 
to  take  her  seriously.  It  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  brilliant  achievement  of  our 
arms  that  our  Government  was  able  to 
secure  the  treaty  revision,  to  which  the 
Western  nations  had  formerly  presented 
an  obstinate  opposition.  Still  the  real 
strength  of  our  country  was  not  recog- 
nized by  them,  it  being  their  mistaken 
conclusion  that  our  success  was  due  to 
China's  hopeless  weakness  rather  than 
to  our  substantial  strength.  Japan  con- 
tinued to  remain  in  their  estimation  a 
power  which  was  merely  strong  and  pro- 
gressive as  an  Asiatic  nation,  but  which 
was  no  equal  of  a  European  power. 
In  other  words,  they  still  thought  that 
when  met  by  a  country  of  the  white 
race  she  would  suffer  a  crushing 
defeat. 

This  delusion  will  be  entirely  shat- 
tered if  Japan  defeats  Russia,  a  country 
which  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
mightiest  powers,  if  not  the  mightiest, 
in  the  world.  In  that  case  Japan  will 
begin  to  be  treated  with  real  respect, 
and  the  advantage  she  will  be  able  to 
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re^  out  of  it  politically^  economically, 
and  socially,  will  be  incomparably  great. 

"Another  moral  effect,  of  perhaps 
still  greater  importance,  of  Japan's  vic- 
tory, will  be  the  awakening  of  whole 
Asia.  It  has  been  erroneously  and 
grievously  believed  by  all  the  Oriental 
peoples  that  the  yellow  race  is  by  nature 
an  inferior  of  the  white  race.  In  fact 
It  has  been  their  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  could  never  become  an  equal 
of  a  Western  nation  in  whatever  activ- 
ity of  human  life.  This  idea  was  fatal 
to  their  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  was  primarily  the  cause  of 
their  resignation  to  the  position  of  slavish 
dependency,  in  which  they  arc  at  present. 
Let  Japan  defeat  Russia  and  show 
to  them  that  an  Oriental  nation  can 
become  an  equal,  nay  even  a  superior, 
of  an  Occidental  nation,  and  then  the 
entire  Oriental  nations  will  be  inspired 
with  new  hope  and  courage  by  Japan's 
example,  awake  from  their  long  stupor 
and  endeavor  to  develop  themselves. 
China  will  resuscitate,  India  will  revive, 
Korea,  Siam,  and  the  Philippines  will 
rise  up.  In  fact  the  rejuvenation  of 
whole  Asia  is  possible." 

What  gives  peculiar  significance  to 
Japan's  self-imposed  role  as  the  awak- 
ener  of  Asia  is  its  unique  claim  that 
Oriental  character  and  standards  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  West,  and 
should  prevail  in  all  Asia.  This  atti- 
tude cannot  but  give  Japan  unrivaled 
prestige  in  the  Celestial  Empire  whose 
people,  having  for  centuries  held  aloof 
from  the  "barbarians"  of  the  West, 
will  gladly  welcome  a  racial  ally  having 
dash  and  plausibility,  and  above  all  the 
armament  to  maintain  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  assumption  that  the 
West  is  inferior  to  the  East. 

People  in  America  and  England  make 
a  serious  mistake  in  imagining  Japan  to 
be  sitting  modestly  at  the  feet  of  West- 
ern learning.  Within  the  last  decade 
there  has  been  a  decided  reaction  in 
Japan.  While  still  eagerly  ambitious  to 
avail  itself  of  every  Western  utility  that 


will  contribute  to  the  national  advance- 
ment of  the  empire,  there  is  a  deeply 
rooted  conviction  that  Japan's  funda- 
mental standards  are  far  superior  to 
Occidental  ideals,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  to  see  to 
it  that  all  Asia  be  preserved  against  the 
wholesale  introduction  of  Western  insti- 
tutions. Foreigners  in  the  employ  of 
Japan  are  rapidly  being  dispensed  with. 
Recently  there  has  arisen  a  wide-spread 
protest  against  the  movement  toward 
the  Romanization  of  the  literature  of  the 
country.  Roman  characters  on  silver 
and  copper  coins  have  been  replaced  by 
ancient  Mongolian  ideographs.  In  the 
upper  house  of  the  Imperial  Diet  the 
introduction  into  the  empire  of  the 
metric  system  was  opposed,  not  long 
ago,  on  the  ground  that  to  admit  the 
need  of  such  an  innovation  would  reflect 
discredit  on  the  mathematical  ability 
and  commercial  standards  of  the  nation. 
There  has  been  a  marked  reversion  to 
the  Japanese  dress,  a  revival  of  Japan- 
ese games,  a  glorification  of  Japanese 
antiquities,  and,  still  more  significant, 
an  outspoken  conviction  that  while  the 
West  has  mechanics  and  science  to  give 
to  the  East,  there  is  little  in  its  essential 
civilization  that  the  Japanese  want  or 
would  accept. 

"Our  empire  has  salted  all  the  seas 
that  have  flowed  into  it,"  said  a  Japan- 
ese university  professor  to  me.  "The 
West  cannot  hope  to  Christianize  Japan 
when  our  ambition  is  to  Japanize  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  carry  the  new  doctrines, 
the  gospel  of  rational  ethics,  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Asia  and,  in  time,  to  all  the 
virorld.  We  shall  go  to  China  —  in 
fact  we  are  already  there — with  a  har- 
monious blending  of  the  best  precepts 
in  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Bushido, 
Brahminism,  Herbert  Spencer,  Chris- 
tianity, and  other  systems  of  thought, 
and  we  shall,  I  think,  have  little  trou- 
ble in  awakening  the  naturally  agnostic 
mind  of  the  Chinese  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  modern  free  thought.  What 
the    Far    East    needs   is    a    religion    as 
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modem  as  machinery.  We  hsvc  had 
more  gods  than  were  good  for  us.  We 
believe  that  a  cosmopolitan  gospel,  tol- 
erating the  existence,  but  minimizing 
the  potency  of  prayers,  oSerings,  shrines, 
temples,  churches,  litanies,  snd  gods, 
and  dwelling  more  on  the  time  that 
now  is  and  the  relation  of  man  to  man, 
will  create  a  wonderful  reformation  in 
Asia.  We  confidenily  believe  that  it 
has  been  assigned  to  Japan  to  lead  the 
world  in  this  new  intellectual  era  in  the 
progress  of  mankind." 

Commercial  America  would  have  lit- 
tle occasion  to  consider  this  phase  of 
Japanese  expansion  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  promises  to  obtain  for  that  empire  a 
fooling  and  domination  in  the  Confucian 
Kingdom,  which  will  pave  the  way  for 
a  trade  conquest  more  comprehensive 
than  even  a  military  invasion  could 
secure. 

The  belief  that  Japan  is  to  be  the 
intellectual  leader  of  Asia  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  educated  classes  in  Japan. 
An  exalted  opinion  of  the  role  their 
country  is  to  fill  animates  even  the  least 
literate  peasant  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 


And  the  conviction  that  Fate's  impera- 
tive mandate  to  Japan  is  to  carry  modem 
rationalism  into  Asia  gains  additional 
inspiration  through  the  realization  that, 
by  so  doing,  not  only  will  that  conti- 
nent be  emancipated  from  superstition, 
but  will  be  saved  from  coming  under 
intellectual  subjugation  to  Western 
powers. 

Although  Japan  is  building  temples 
and  shrines  and  sustaining  ancient  cere- 
monials, they  arc  more  an  expression  of 
cstheticism  than  religion.  Pilgrimages 
to  altars,  instead  of  assuming  the  gloom 
of  funereal  fanaticism,  take  on  the  mer- 
riment of  holiday  afiairs.  It  is  a  pious 
festival  which  bears  all  the  visible 
delights  of  a  successful  picnic. 

Religious  intolerance  is  not  one  of  the 
demerits  of  Japan.  A  Buddhist  devotee 
is  perfectly  content  to  pause  and  pay 
devotions  at  a  Shinto  shrine.  Chris- 
tianity is  rejected,  the  Japanese  contend, 
not  because  it  conflicts  with  the  ancient 
creeds  of  Asia,  but  because  it  is  itself  a 
faith — Oriental  in  origin — which  the 
Orient  has  finally  outgrown. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  Japan  has 
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beyond 
it    is  that 

,  the  Japa- 


developed    philosophically    fai 

Christian  powers,  and  that 

country's  duty  to  bring  ratic 

tion  to  the  Celestial  Empir 

nese  people  contend  that  ultii 

will   be   justified    in   establishing  their 

sway  in  Asia. 

These  are  the  facts:  (t)  that  China 
is  disposed  to  heed,  and  is,  in  reality, 
already  accepting  the  teachings  of  her 
island  neighbor;  and  (2)  that  Japan 
regards  it  as  a  mandate  of  duty  to 
impart  this  instruction;  and  (3)  that 
these  lessons  which  China  is  to  receive 
include  astutely-presented  reasoning  that 
Oriental  standards  of  life,  and  indeed 
Oriental  intellect  and  character,  are 
superior  to  anything  the  West  can  give. 
And  these  facts  are  of  the  gravest 
importance  to  the  Occidental  world, 
since  they  are  opening  the  highway  for 
the  Japanese  commercial  invasion  of 
Asia  which  alert  traders  and  manufac- 
turers of  Japan  sanguinely  predict. 

This  belief  in  Japan's  mission  to  carry 
the  gospel  of  rationality  to  the  whole 


yellow  race,  and  finally  to  the  world, 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  conviction  that 
the  military  movement  of  Japan  toward 
the  West  is  the  genesis  of  an  advance 
which  shall  make  Japan  the  most  con- 
spicuously progressive  nation  among  the 
powers.  Japan's  most  diplomatic  states- 
men cannot  conceal  this  conviction  that 
the  propaganda  of  agnosticism,  with 
which  Japan  confidently  expects  to 
rejuvenate  Asia,  is  vastly  superior  to 
anything  that  has  come  out  of  the 
West.  Marquis  Ito  stated  that  religion 
of  any  kind  is  a  form  of  superstition  and 
"therefore  a  possible  source  of  weak- 
ness to  a  nation";  and  so  he  welcomed 
the  tendency  to  free  thought  and 
atheism,  "  now  almost  universal  in 
Japan,"  as  an  evidence  of  that  superior 
progress  which  was  to  be  expected  of 
the  alert  Japanese  mind. 

The  American  business  world  may 
well  take  into  consideration  the  idea 
now  proclaimed  by  the  leaders  of  Japan 
that,  just  as  all  the  great  religions  in 
the  world  originated  in  the  Orient  and 
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•wept  westward,  so  there  has  now 
started  in  the  Far  East  a  new  wave  of 
thought  which  is  destined  finally  to 
reform  the  world,  and  primarily  to  amal- 
gamate the  yellow  millions.  Their 
minds  once  unfettered,  they  will,  the 
Japanese  believe,  recognize  both  their 
rights  and  their  power,  and  will  demand 
of  the  nations  revision  of  the  commercial 
and  political  covenants  that  have  held 
them  in  virtual  subjection.  In  this 
awakening  Japan  denies  the  possibility 


rejecting  all  that  was  spurious  in  these 
lands  as  well  as  in  her  own,  would  ulti- 
mately result  in  benefit  to  the  very 
countries  from  whom  Japan  had  bor- 
rowed. It  was  his  country's  ambition, 
he  said,  not  only  to  protect  a  tottering 
empire  from  falling,  but  to  become  the 
patron  and  teacher  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

This  spirit  now  dominates  the  army, 
recruited  almost  entirely  from  descen* 
dents  of  the  old  chivalric  samurai,  and 


A  TYPICAL  COUNTRY  VILLAGE 


of  a  Yellow  Peril.  "The  Yellow  Re- 
naissance," said  an  educated  Japanese 
in  Tokio,  "  will  imperil  the  injustice 
and  outworn  creeds  of  the  West,  not 
its  civilization." 

Count  Okuma,  while  admitting  that 
in  learning,  arts,  education,  politics, 
military  system,  and  all  other  public 
administration  Japan  had  assimilated 
the  best  that  America,  England,  France, 
and  Germany  could  offer,  said  that  hit 
country's  adoption  of  this  civilization, 


readily  carried  away  with  enthusiasm 
for  a  great  cause.  They  are  fighting 
for  that  Greater  Japan,  which,  as  they 
enthusiastically  sing : 

"shall  lait 
Till  a  millioD  yean  have  pasied," 

and  which  shall  take  her  place  in  history 
as  the  enlightened  teacher  of  mankind. 


^wLt--^St^ 
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A  Question  of  Staying  Power 

THE  COMPARATIVE  RESOURCES  OF  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN 

BY  N.  T.  BACON 


So  far  the  war  in  the  Far  East  has 
shown  no  derelopments  outside  of  the 
broad  lines  supposed  to  mark  the  prob- 
abilities before  hostilities  began.  The 
Japanese  have  the  advantage  on  sea,  but 
this  was  expected ;  and  they  were  also 
expected  to  win  the  first  successes  on 
land.  The  Russians  have  announced 
that  they  believe  the  war  will  last  two 
years,  and  the  Japanese  that  they  are 
prepared  for  a  six  years'  struggle.  So 
that  the  question  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  endurance,  which  will  tell  on  all 
the  hidden  weaknesses  of  either  side. 
An  examination  of  the  resources  of 
both  therefore  becomes  of  interest. 

For  a  long  time  money  has  been 
known  as  the  sinews  of  war,  though 
latterly  its  place  has  been  taken  largely 
by  credit.  A  national  debt  seems  to  be 
almost  the  sine  qua  nan  of  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  In  fact  Bolivia  and  Siam 
appear  to  be  the  only  civilized  or  semi- 
civilized  countries  not  provided  with 
one.  To  pay  for  her  modern  luxuries, 
such  as  an  army,  a  navy,  shipyards  and 
railroads,  and  also  for  the  expense  of 
her  war  with  China,  Japan  has  had  to 
draw  heavily  on  the  future.  Ever  since 
1895  the  Japanese  have  foreseen  that 
war  with  Russia  was  inevitable  sooner 
or  later,  and  have  been  making  expen- 
sive preparations  for  it.  Their  indebted- 
ness is  estimated  to  have  been  raised  by 
such  expenditures  to  about  $550,000,000 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Though 
Japan  is  reckoned  a  poor  country,  more 
than  four-fifths  of  this  debt  is  supposed 


to  be  owned  at  home,  so  that  the  bur- 
den of  interest  to  go  abroad — the  real 
criterion  in  time  of  war — is  probably  not 
over  $5,000,000  a  year  to  meet  govern- 
ment borrowings;  and  the  policy  of  the 
government  for  many  years  has  been  so 
steadily  to  discourage  foreign  enterprises 
in  Japan  that  there  is  little  to  add  to 
this  for  private  indebtedness.  A  large 
loan,  recently  offered  to  defray  war  ex- 
penses, was  over-subscribed  several  times 
in  Japan,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  the  gov- 
ernment still  has  important  resources  at 
home,  and  will-  not  need  foreign  loans 
at  once. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  estimate  pub- 
lished in  the  Yali  Rtvinu  for  August, 
1903,  indicated  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  Russian  government  as  more  than 
$4,200,000,000,  mainly  owned  abroad; 
and  that  investments  of  all  kindsin  Russia 
by  foreigners  would  probably  raise  the 
annual  burden  of  tribute  from  Russia  to 
other  lands — principally  to  France — to 
the  enormous  total  of  $135,000,000, 
making  a  yearly  charge  to  foreigners  of 
about  one  dollar  per  head  of  population 
versus  ten  cents  for  Japan — and  prob- 
ably Russia  is  the  poorer  of  the  two 
countries.  Its  borrowings  have  been 
squandered  in  large  measure,  while 
Japan's  have  been  most  economically 
used.  For  several  years,  moreover, 
apparently  Russia  has  had  to  borrow 
on  the  average  $60,000,000  a  year  to 
meet  her  foreign  interest.  Here  is  an 
important  advantage  for  the  smaller 
country,  especially  if  war  is  to  be  long 
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drawn  out ;  but  after  all  one  that  is  apt 
to  be  over-estimated,  as  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary by  a  French  economist  of  standing, 
who  showed,  as  he  thought  conclus- 
ively, that  Japan  would  not  go  to  war 
with  Russia  because  Japan  had  tried  in 
vain  to  place  a  loan  in  London,  and  had 
not  sufficient  funds. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  nation  that 
was  really  anxious  to  go  to  war  was 
ever  held  back  by  its  poverty.  Two 
nations  more  thoroughly  bankrupt  than 
Greece  and  Turkey  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  yet  they  managed  to  secure 
the  means  for  a  sharp  campaign  a  few 
years  ago.  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
also,  maintain  a  pretty  constant  series 
of  revol'itions.  In  fact,  Russia  seems 
likely  to  irgue  with  her  creditors  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  see  Russia  de- 
feated, and  that  therefore  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  lend  her  more  money  at  this 
crisis.  Many  of  them  will  doubtless 
hesitate  before  sending  good  money 
after  bad,  but  probably  the  argument 
will  be  cfltcctive  with  some.  There  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  unless  it 
results  in  a  Russian  triumph,  this  war 
will  be  made  an  excuse  for  deferring 
interest  on  Russian  bonds,  or  for  pay- 
ing it  in  paper.  Russia  has  in  bank 
vaults  at  home  or  abroad  something  like 
$400,000,000  in  gold  as  a  guarantee- 
fund  for  a  larger  amount  of  paper 
money  in  circulation,  and  of  course  this 
is  available  for  immediate  necessities  in 
the  way  of  ammunition  and  other  requi- 
sites. Seven  years  ago,  after  years  of 
depreciation,  Russian  paper  money  was 
put  on  a  gold  basis  by  an  arbitrary  re- 
duction of  the  gold  ruble  to  two-thirds 
of  its  former  weight,  and  since  then  it 
has  been  maintained  at  par  by  keeping 
a  gold  reserve  equivalent.  The  Rus- 
sians have  learned  to  prefer  paper  to 
gold,  just  as  we  do ;  and  the  government 
profits  by  this  to  the  extent  of  saving 
the  wear  on  the  coinage,  and  by  a  small- 
amount  of  interest  allowed  by  the  for- 
eign bankers  with  whom  much  of  the 
reserve  is  deposited,  and  again  by  about 


$150,000,000  which  are  only  half  cov- 
ered by  gold  deposits.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
place  abroad  a  loan  for  $200,000,000  at 
four  per  cent. — which  Russia  asked  for 
in  vain  a  few  weeks  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  is  now  asking  for  again 
at  five  per  cent. — will  be  followed  by 
secret  inroads  on  the  gold  reserve  or  un- 
protected issues  of  paper  money,  which 
will  ruin  their  credit.  In  the  last  few 
days  we  have  reports  that  the  Czar  has 
turned  over  to  the  treasury,  to  abate 
immediate  distress,  $100,000,000  from 
his  private  fortune.  Probabljr  this  is  a 
great  exaggeration,  but,  even  without 
reference  to  foreign  interest  bills,  this 
sum  will  only  cover  the  cost  of  modern 
warfare  for  a  few  iveeks.  One  million 
dollars  a  day  is  a  small  allowance  where 
500,000  men  are  to  be  maintained  in 
the  field  five  thousand  miles  from  the 
main  source  of  supplies.  To  be  sure, 
everything  in  Russia  is  nominally  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Czar,  and  the  railroads 
belong  mainly  to  the  State,  so  that  little 
compensation  has  to  be  paid  to  them ; 
but  supplies  must  be  had  to  take  the 
place  of  those  used  up.  As  it  is,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Russian  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  lack  of  sufficient  food  in 
winter.  Generally  they  have  enough  to 
support  life,  but  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  reports  of  actual  famine  some- 
where in  the  empire,  as  last  year  in  Fin- 
land, and  the  year  before  on  the  lower 
Volga.  The  crops  of  1902  were  the 
best  Russia  has  ever  known,  and  those 
of  1903  were  nearly  as  good  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  less  distress  in  consequence;  but 
the  needs  of  the  government  had  forced 
the  export  of  so  much  grain  that  prob- 
ably there  will  not  be  much  difference. 
Probably  there  is  great  distress  at  pres- 
ent in  Siberia.  The  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  had  enabled  western  Siberia  to 
build  up  a  great  trade — exporting  butter 
to  England.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
exporting  one  million  dollars'  worth  a 
month,  but  the  closing  of  the  railroad  to 
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pnvate  business  must  have  cut  this  off 
entirely,  leaving  the  dairy  fanns  without 
any  market.  Two  years  ago  the  Czar 
was  warned  that  the  limit  of  taxation 
had  been  reached.  Plainly  the  war  will 
require  great  sacrifices,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  the  people  will  tol- 
erate being  deprived  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  after 
all,  in  a  long  struggle,  is  the  most  fun- 
damental point — namely,  the  character 
of  the  people.  Numerous  articles  about 
the  Japanese  have  appeared  of  late. 
Although  there  are  among  them  dis- 
tinct remains  of  aboriginal  races,  still 
on  the  whole  probably  no  population  in 
the  world  of  similar  size  is  as  homogen- 
eous. Except  for  the  thinly  populated 
island  of  Saghalin,  seized  by  Russia 
thirty  years  ago — lor  which  Russia  gave 
to  Japan  as  a  nominal  equivalent  the 
barren  Kurile  Islands  —  and  for  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  taken  from  China 
in  1895,  the  territory  of  Japan  has  been 
the  game  for  2  thousand  years.  The 
island  empire  is  densely  populated  by  a 
frugal  and  industrious  race,  whose  relig- 
ion consists  in  the  idealized  patriotism 
known  as  Shintoism,  or  the  doctrine  of 
self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Buddhism,  each  teaching  the  laying 
down  of  property  and  life  for  friend  or 
country  as  the  highest  act  of  devotion 
possible.  Alone  among  outside  nations 
they  have  succeeded  in  grasping  Euro- 
pean civilization  in  one  generation  with- 
out being  demoralized  by  it ;  and  the 
individual  adaptability  which  they  show 
is  surprising. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian 
population  is  perhaps  the  most  mixed 
of  all  nations,  and  is  made  up  in  large 
measure  of  conquered  peoples  who  still 
remember  their  overthrow  with  bitter- 
ness. Probably  not  far  from  one-third 
of  the  whole — from  forty  to  fifty  mil- 
lions— are  true  Muscovites.  These  are 
centrally  located,  and  are  much  more 
numerous  than  any  one  of  the  disaffected 
elements,  so  serving   to   maintain   the 


arbitrary  rule  of  the  Czar's  ministers, 
each  of  whom  is  practically  supreme  in 
his  own  department.  This  indepen- 
dent supremacy  of  the  different  minis- 
ters is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Russian 
bad  faith.  Almost  always  some  intrigue 
is  on  foot,  of  one  group  against  another, 
as  when  recently  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  forced  Minister  Witte  to  resign 
the  portfolio  of  finance.  Not  long 
before  Witte  had  said  that  he  could  be 
Minister  of  the  Interior  if  he  wanted 
to,  but  that  he  had  a  better  job.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  unable  to 
fulfil  his  promises  on  this  account,  and 
even  the  Czar  is  practically  powerless 
before  ministerial  opposition.  He  has 
no  means  of  keeping  himself  informed 
as  to  whether  his  instructions  are  car- 
ried out,  in  a  land  where  all  the  news* 
papers  are  under  the  censorship  of  the 
Interior  Department.  This  opposition 
is  sometimes  so  open  that  he  is  said  to 
have  arisen  recently  in  a  rage  at  the 
council  of  ministers,  demanding:  "Am 
I  Czar,  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

Around  the  central  Muscovites  are 
grouped  Lapps,  Finns,  Germans,  Lithu- 
anians, Poles,  Little  Russians,  Ruthen- 
ians,  Roumanians,  Greeks,  Georgians, 
and  Tartars,  with  Jews  and  Gipsies 
scattered  through  the  South  and  West. 
These  are  all  in  European  Russia,  and 
this  is  nothing  to  the  medley  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  where  there  is  an  almost  end- 
less variety  of  races.  Each  of  the  races 
mentioned  speaks  a  different  tongue, 
and  there  are  at  least  six  different  relig- 
ions among  them,  without  counting 
sectaries,  such  as  the  Dukhobors.  Over 
all  these  the  Russian  Church  has  been 
exercising  a  steady  pressure,  more  or 
less  galling  according  to  circumstances, 
to  bring  them  into  what  is  known  as 
the  Orthodox  Fold,  though  with  small 
results  other  than  mutual  exasperation. 
Bitter  political  hatred  of  Russia  burns 
fiercely  among  the  Finns,  Poles,  and 
Armenians;  while  symptoms  of  active 
revolt  are  reported  among  Georgians 
and  Turcomans  along  the  Asiatic  fron- 
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tier.  If  all  the  elements  in  the  Russian 
empire  which  hate  its  tyranny  could  be 
brought  to  work  together,  the  empire 
would  crumble  in  a  month;  but  many 
of  these  hate  their  neighbors  even  more 
than  they  do  the  Russians.  Besides 
hatred  for  the  Russians,  few  of  them  ^ 
have  any  common  interests,  except  in 
some  cases  the  same  religion,  so  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  their  acting 
together.  The  Pole  oppresses  the  hated 
Jew,  while  the  Lutheran  German  des- 
pises the  Catholic  Pole,  and  the  Finn 
hates  all  the  Slavonic  races,  Ruthen- 
ians  and  Little  Russians  as  well  as  Poles 
and  Muscovites.  Nowhere,  except  pos- 
sibly in  the  Turkish  Empire  and  in 
Austria,  can  such  racial  antipathies  be 
found  under  the  same  rule.  A  slight 
feeling  of  cohesion  does  draw  the  Slav- 
onic races  together,  based  on  the  idea 
of  a  union  which  should  make  them  the 
arbiters  of  the  world.  This  is  known 
as  Pan-Slavism,  and  the  only  possibility 
for  it  lies  in  Russian  supremacy.  The 
Pole  hates  the  Russian  less  than  cither 
Prussian  or  Austrian,  nnd  for  decades 
Russian  intrigue  has  been  trying  to  turn 
this  to  account,  as  well  as  the  hatred  of 
the  Turk  which  animates  the  Slavs  of 
the  Balkans.  Hatred  between  neigh- 
bors of  different  races  has  been  Russia's 
most  useful  means  for  extending  her 
sway;  but  many  of  the  peoples  absorbed 
into  the  empire  would  be  glad  to  re- 
turn to  the  old  tyranny,  from  which 
they  thought  they  were  escaping.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  arc  the  Christian 
Armenians,  who  now  seem  as  anxious 
to  get  back  under  Turkish  rule  as  thirty 
years  ago  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
Russia.  Russia  has  confiscated  their 
church  fund,  said  to  amount  to  over 
$10,000,000,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
being  used  for  nationalist  purposes,  and 
that  Russia  could  tolerate  no  imptrium 
in  imptrU.  She  hu  also  forbidden 
them  to  emigrate,  but  nevertheless  they 
are  sifting  through  the  mountam  passes 
without  passports,  or  with  forged  ones 
—forgery  of  passports  is  a  widely  spread 


industry  in  Russia — and  the  government 
is  at  a  loss  to  prevent  it. 

Two  years  ago  the  Mohammedan 
Tartars  likewise  started  to  emigrate  to 
Turkey,  but  they  lived  further  from 
the  frontier,  and  the  movement  was 
stopped  by  refusing  passports.  In 
theory  no  one  in  Russia  is  allowed  to 
spend  the  night  thirty  miles  from  home 
without  a  passport,  but  in  practice  it  is 
difficult  generally  to  distinguish  a  forged 
one  from  the  genuine,  and  an  army  of 
tramps  manages  to  keep  moving — some- 
times in  the  guise  of  pilgrims,  -who  arc 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  and  to  Kiefi  are  really 
a  serious  drain  on  the  country. 

Such  an  atmosphere  of  hatred  is  not 
a  good  one  in  which  to  ask  for  self- 
deniai  among  the  people,  but  it  is  as- 
tounding to  what  abuse  Russians  will 
submit  without  a  murmur.  A  cook 
asked  leave  of  absence  over  Easter. 
His  master  refused  it,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  have  company  over  Easter 
and  wanted  extra  work  instead.  The 
cook  then  said  he  would  leave  at  once, 
and  asked  for  his  pay,  as  he  was  entitled 
to  under  Russian  law.  He  was  told  to 
go  to  the  courtyard  and  wait  until  his 
master  came.  In  the  yard  he  was 
seized  by  two  grooms,  and  tied  up  and 
whipped  till  he  agreed  to  Stay  over 
Easter.  I  asked  why  he  did  not  com- 
plain, and  was  laughed  at.  Who 
would  pay  any  attention  to  the  com- 
plaint of  a  servant  against  his  master  ? 
From  1767  to  1861  it  was  against  the 
law  for  a  servant  to  make  such  a  com- 
plaint. If  he  had  been  a  factory  hand 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  The 
government  is  now  bent  on  pampering 
factory  hands,  but  this  was  only  a  house 
servant.  Both  Russian  servants  and 
Russian  workmen  are  so  bad  that  when 
one  knows  them  one  has  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  employer,  too.  It  gen- 
erally requires  from  five  to  ten  men  in 
a  Russian  factory  to  do  the  work  done 
by  one  in  this  country,  and  they  will 
not  work  at  all  unless  there  is  a  gilded 
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picture  of  some  saint — known  as  an 
ikon — with  a  lamp  burning  in  front  of 
it.  A  friend  who  had  sold  a  lot  of 
machines  to  a  Russian  factory  received 
3  complaint  that  they  were  not  doing 
well.  He  went  over  to  investigate.  In 
this  country  one  boy  tends  four  of  those 
machines,  but  he  found  two  men  watch- 
ing each  one  of  them,  and  they  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  a  little  attention. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  Russian 
peasants  are  lacking  in  education,  so- 
briety, industry,  ener^,  and  honesty. 
They  have  the  characteristics  of  a  race 
of  slaves;  and  my  own  observation  leads 
me  to  class  them  on  the  whole  as  on 
a  lower  stage  than  the  negroes  in  our 
Southern  States.  They  are  so  suspic- 
ious of  anyone  asking  questions  that 
frequently  they  will  lie  when  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
they  will  use  the  greatest  ingenuity  in 
stealing  and  covering  their  tracks ;  but 
they  so  totally  lack  perseverance,  as  a 
rule,  that  it  is  difficult  to  turn  their 
cunning  to  account.  Some  of  these 
characteristics  extend  high  up.  At  the 
time  that  the  Retvisan  and  Variag  were 
being  built  at  the  Cramps',  another 
vessel  was  being  built  for  the  Japanese 
navy,  and  naval  officers  were  here  from 
both  countries  to  supervise  the  work. 
An  engineer  who  was  detailed  by  the 
Cramps  to  look  after  the  foreign  officers 
told  me  that  the  Russians  did  little  but 
drinic,  and  seldom  went  near  their  ves- 
sels, while  the  Japanese  watched  every 
piece  that  went  into  construction  and 
knew  just  what  it  was  meant  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  only  such  intimate  knowl- 
edge that  allows  an  intricate  machine 
like  a  warship  to  be  utilized  to  its  full 
capacity. 

The  Russian  is  brave  in  the  sense 
that  he  dreads  death  little  more  than 
the  Japanese  docs.  Ten  years  ago  most 
of  the  people  in  several  villages  had 
themselves  buried  alive  because  they 
were  in  haste  to  escape  to  heaven  from 
the  misery  they  felt  on  earth,  and 
suicide  was  a  crime  forfeiting  heaven. 


But  this  carelessness  of  life  and  passivity, 
which  made  Napoleon  I  consider  the 
Russian  an  admirable  soldier,  does  not 
suffice  today  when  the  chief  duty  of 
the  soldier  is  to  keep  himself  efiective. 
Nowadays  more  and  more  responsibility 
falls  on  the  individual,  and  for  all  this 
his  training  under  an  ultra -paternal 
government  unfits  him.  The  Russians 
lack  self-reliance,  so  that  scarcely  a 
salesman  in  Russia  will  venture  to  make 
change  without  calculating  the  amount 
on  a  set  of  beads  strung  on  parallel 
wires,  known  as  an  abacus,  such  as  we 
sometimes  see  in  Chinese  laundries.  On 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  one  did 
it  for  me  he  gave  me  five  rubles  too 
much.  Every  book-keeper  has  one, 
also,  to  help  him  foot  his  columns. 

Love  of  ostentation  is  the  one  motive 
which  can  generally  be  counted  on  to 
stir  a  Russian.  This  goes  so  far  that 
when  the  head  of  a  firm  leaves  for  lunch 
he  has  to  go  around  the  office  and  for- 
mally shake  hands  with  every  one.  If 
the  office  boy  were  omitted  he  would 
mope  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  curious 
thing  about  this  is  that  in  Russia  hand- 
shaking is  acomparatively  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  Anglo-mania,  which  has 
taken  root  where  the  English  have  been 
looked  upon  as  arch-enemies  for  more 
than  a  century. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Cossacks 
are  different  from  the  mass  of  Russians. 
They  are  the  descendants  of-  several 
hordes  of  nomadic  borderers  who,  for 
their  services  in  repelling  the  Tartars, 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  a  kind  of 
feudal  independence,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Russian  peasants  were  reduced  to 
servitude,  on  condition  of  rendering 
military  service  without  pay,  and  furnish- 
ing their  own  arms  and  horses.  As  the 
result  of  receiving  no  pay  they  have 
become  the  most  expert  plunderers 
known.  They  are  of  almost  pure 
Russian  stock,  but  have  become  a  kind 
of  Bedouin,  extremely  expert  on  horse- 
back, but  not  under  much  discipline, 
though   of   late   years   they   have    lost 
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manf  of  their  privileg«  and  have  been 
reduced  to  something  more  like  order. 
They  are  not  apt  to  make  friends  for 
Russia  where  they  go. 

No  man  can  foresee  what  would  be 
the  result  of  a  Russian  overthrow,  but 
probably  it  would  be  the  signal  for  risings 
in  manyparts  of  the  Empire,  and  there- 
fore the  Russian  authorities  do  not  dare 
make  peace  without  the  semblance  of 
a  victory. 

If  the  rapid  movement  now  supposed 
to  be  under  way  does  not  succeed,  it 
looks  as  if  the  Japanese  could  only  def- 
initely overcome  the  Russians  by  help  of 
the  immense  deadweight  of  the  Chinese, 
who  now  show  symptoms  of  wanting  to 
move  under  Japanese  guidance  against 
the  hated  foreigner;  but  this  is  dreaded 
by  so  many  besides  the  Russians  that 
immense  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  at  Peking  to  prevent  it.  Failing 
this,  it  looks  as  if  the  war  might  drag 
on  its  weary  length  for  months,  and  even 
years,  with  gradually  increasing  exhaus- 
tion and  misery  for  both  sides,  until  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  can  be  arranged, 
by  which  very  likely  Russia  would  keep 
Manchuria,  and  Japan  Korea.  If  such 
a  thing  existed  as  an  international  bank- 
ruptcy court  it  is  probable  that  the  end 
would  come  soon  through  the  financial 
failure  of  Russia  ;  but  failure  to  pay  its 
obligations,  for  which  the  war  would 
oSer  plausible  excuse  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  would  give  so  much  relief  to 
the  overburdened  empire  as  to  go  far 
towards  offsetting  the  war.  If  any  such 
measure  is  adopted,  it  will  probably  be 
a  long  time  before  payments  in  full  are 
resumed. 

At  this  date  (April  22)  Russian  four 
per  cent,  bonds  stand  materially  higher 
on  the  London  market  than  Japanese 
fours,  but  for  this  two  special  reasons 
appear.  The  first  is  that  at  all  the 
principal  centres  of  Europe  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Finance  maintains  highly 
paid  agents,  whose  main  duty  is  to  puff 
the  value  of  Russian  securities  at  all 
times,  and  in  particular  to  support  the 


market  by  buying  in  a  few  bonds  when- 
ever there  threatens  to  be  a  break  in 
their  value.  These  agents  are  supposed 
to  he  independent  of  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  Russia  has  one  in  this 
country  also.  This  has  served  to  give 
the  market  price  of  Russian  bonds  a 
steadiness  in  extraordinary  conditions — 
creating  a  fictitious  value — and  the 
prestige  of  it  is  still  felt,  though  it  has 
been  impossible  to  sustain  the  bonds 
recently.  The  other  reason  is  that  the 
amount  of  Russian  securities  owned  in 
Western  Europe  is  so  vast  that  a  panic 
would  necessarily  follow  any  sudden 
break  in  their  selling  price,  so  that  all 
the  principal  financiers  in  Europe  are 
interested  in  trying  to  prevent  a  sudden 
collapse  in  their  nominal  value. 

The  Japanese  government  has  never 
tried  to  place  its  loans  abroad,  unless 
very  recently,  and  therefore  has  never 
resorted  to  artificial  means  to  build  up 
its  credit.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  war 
the  audacity  of  Japan  in  defying  Russia 
took  the  holders  of  Japanese  bonds  by 
surprise,  and  the  price  of  their  securities 
fell  much  more  rapidly  than  Russian 
bonds;  but  now  the  tendency  of  Japanese 
bonds  is  upward,  while  Russian  bonds 
are  falling.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  course  of  this  index  of  their 
respective  credits. 

Though  the  scum  of  the  cities — which 
have  in  ail  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Russia — is  clamoring  for 
vengeance,  probably  the  bulk  of  the 
people  know  little  and  care  less  about 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Very  few  of 
them  can  read,  and  there  are  probably 
great  numbers  of  villages  where  a  news- 
paper is  never  seen.  On  the  whole, 
the  advantage  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
in  favor  of  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  numbers ;  and  many  think  that  it 
lies  the  other  way. 
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A  Leader  in  American  Impressionism 


By  albert  winslow  barker 


Edmund  C.  Tarbell  is  a  painterwhose 
work  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
anyone  who  would  make  the  briefest 
survey  of  American  art,  either  in  the 
light  of  results  or  as  a  matter  of  historic 
growth.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
painters  in  whom  the  so-called  "impres- 
sionist" principles  have  remained  in  a 
state  of  consistent  development  since 
the  tide  swept  over  the  country  fifteen 
years  ago.  As  practised  by  American 
painters,  impressionism  had  almost  as 
many  definitions- %s  disciples,  and  the 
ideas  called  impressionistic  have  seldom 
been  reduced  to  a  logical  or  coherent 
form.  But  the  movement  had  an  im- 
portance which  must  not  be  underesti- 
mated. The  painters  were  themselves 
confused,  and  to  the  general  public  it 
meant  a  certain  startling  color-habit. 
Impressionism  was  in  reality  a  protest 
with  a  color-habit  annexed,  and  not 
intrinsically  a  color-habit. 

Every  picture  that  is  painted  is  com- 
posed of  two  elements — of  fresh  and 
primitive  observations,  and  of  observa- 
tions prompted  and  prejudiced  by  ideas 
lodged  in  the  mind  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence. Every  now  and  again,  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  the  habit  of  observation  has 
been  neglected  and  perverted  by  the 
influence  of  previous  experience.  The 
painter,  like  the  child  who  draws  a 
house  and  then,  through  the  walls, 
shows  the  family  at  dinner,  draws  not 
what  he  taw  and  as  he  saw  it,  but 
things  unseen  or  at  variance  with  what 
a  true  inspection  would  have  revealed. 
We   know  that   grass   is  of   a  certain 


green  color,  but  as  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, owing  to  the  varying  conditions  of 
light  and  environment,  it  seldom,  if  ever, 
appears  of  that  particular  hue  known  as 
grass-green.  This  was  the  keynote  of 
what  was  best  in  impressionism. 

On  the  other  hand,  being  a  protest, 
it  had  the  faults  of  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
test. It  laid  stress  on  certain  qualities 
at  the  expense  o(  others.  The  impres- 
sionists were,  as  a  rule,  unreliable  drafts- 
men, and  Mr.  Tarbell  cannot  always 
plead  exception  to  the  rule.  His  draw- 
ing is  sometimes  surprisingly  good,  but 
is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  fore- 
shortened thigh  in  J  Girl  with  a  Dog, 
and  the  hands  in  The  Ring  are  examples 
in  point.  Of  incomplete  draftsmanship 
Reading  hy  the  fVindeiu  is  an  example, 
and  other  instances  might  be  cited  with- 
out difficulty. 

If  Mr.  Tarbell  were  in  this  particular 
an  isolated  figure  among  the  impres- 
sionists it  would  be  noted  with  regret, 
and  then  passed  as  a  personal  limitation 
and  of  no  further  consequence.  As  a 
fault  found  in  excess  in  the  work  of  a 
whole  group  of  men  who  have  done 
inestimable  service  as  teachers,  it  it  a 
much  more  serious  matter  and  one  that 
is  evidently  not  accidental.  Neither  is 
it,  as  the  public  is  too  apt  to  assume,  a 
mark  of  wilful  carelessness.  In  truth 
it  is  a  phenomenon  closely  connected 
with  that  which  is  best  in  their  work. 
To  realise  this  it  is  worth  while  to 
analyze  the  nature  of  the  sensation  by 
which  we  see,  and  to  resolve  the  phe- 
nomenon  of   appearance   into   its  cle* 
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ments.  If  we  hare  been  trained  to 
look  at  nature  as  at  a  picture  or,  lack- 
ing that,  will  examine  the  image  on 
the  ground-glass  of  a  camera,  we  will 
remember  that  the  sensation  of  sight  is 
produced  by  an  image  on  the  retina  in 
the  form  of  a  group  of  juxtaposed  illum- 
inated areas.  Now  these  illuminated 
areas  have  just  four  qualities,  neither  of 
which  is  wanting  to  any  one  of  them. 
The  first  of  these  is  its  shape  and  plac- 
ing, which  used  alone,  as  in  an  outline 
in  one  color,  gives  us  form,  proportion, 
linear  perspective,  etc.  The  second  is 
color,  or  the  quality  of  the  light  received 
from  a  given  spot.  The  third  is  light- 
and-shade  value,  or  the  quantity  of  light 
received.  The  fourth  quality  is  the 
character  of  the  edge  of  any  given  area, 
— whether  the  transition  to  adjacent 
tones  is  abrupt  or  gradual,  or  is  a  com- 
bination of  these.  This  last  is  a  very 
important  quality,  one  closely  depen- 
dent on,  and  expressive  of,  texture  and 
surface  character.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  and  fourth,  giving  proportion 
and  texture,  are  more  directly  the  result 
of  the  permanent  construction  and  sur- 
face of  objects,  while  the  second  and 
third  are  governed  chiefly  by  the  con- 
ditions of  light  and  atmosphere,  not 
resident  in  the  object,  and  subject  to 
great  and  continual  change.  The  im- 
pressionist movement  was  a  plea  for  the 
study  of  these  changes,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  effects  and  transformations 
wrought  by  the  immaterial  light  on 
material  objects.  The  impressionists 
were  on  solid  ground  in  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  these  shiftings  and  trans- 
mutations, and  on  the  difference  between 
'local  color"  and  col  or- impression." 
They  also  re-affirmed  the  obliteration  of 
outline,  of  detail,  and  of  continuity  of 
construction  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
light  and  shadow.  But  granting  all 
this,  granting  that  an  arm  may  be  oblit- 
erated by  a  shadow,  while  the  hand 
remains  visible,  the  position  and  action 
of  the  hand  should  be  true  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  unseen  arm.     In  nature, 


too,  in  spite  of  the  obliteration  and 
cloudings  due  to  the  alchemy  of  light 
and  color,  the  quality  of  the  edge  of 
tones  at  transition-points  remains  to 
indicate  to  us  that  flesh  is  flesh,  and  so 
forth.  Impressionism  retaught  the 
changefulness  of  nature's  guise  and  the 
importance  of  the  imponderable  factors 
of  light  and  air  in  the  mysterious  illu- 
sions and  dissolutions  that  are  continu- 
ally taking  place.  But  in  doing  this  it 
lost  its  hold  on  the  fixed  characteristics 
of  the  object  itself;  it  laid  too  little 
stress  on  the  stable  and  permanent  facts 
of  construction.  Examine  the  forearm 
and  wrist  of  the  Reading  by  the  fVindnv; 
it  is  in  texture  like  the  loose  folds  of  the 
bodice,  and  neither  is  satisfying.  This 
absence  of  the  quality  of  texture,  of  the 
just  treatment  of  the  transition  of  tones, 
is  found  running  through  some  of  the 
best  of  the  work  of  today.  Even  Mr. 
Sargent  occasionally  fails  at  this  point, 
and  Miss  Beaux  is  a  conspicuous 
offender.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Chase  at  his  best,  in  still-life,  as  con- 
spicuously succeeds.  And  it  would  not 
be  just  to  Mr.  Tarbell  not  to  credit  him 
.with  good  drawing  and  good  textures 
on  occasion — as  in  parts,  and  the  more 
important  parts,  of  The  Venetian  Blind 
and  In  the  Orchard. 

Mr.  Tarbell  has  not  tied  himself  to 
the  color-habit  that  is  by  many  consid- 
ered to  be  the  essential  mark  of 
impressionism,  and  this  ought  to  bring 
him  nearer  to  a  general  audience.  For 
while  a  picture  may  be  painted  in  an 
unexpected  tone  with  perfect  truth 
— since  literalness  of  color  is  no  more 
desirable  or  possible  than  identity  of 
dimension — yet,  owing  to  long  habit,  a 
miniature,  which  is  on  an  unusual  scale, 
seems  a  more  readable  image  of  nature 
than  does  a  picture  in  an  unusual  or 
unexpected  tone.  Mr.  Tarbell  has 
worked  in  many  color  schemes,  but  in 
most  of  his  indoor  studies  the  general 
tone  is  warm.  The  light  is  of  a  pale 
golden  color,  diSused  and  tempered 
with  the  utmost  refinement  of  precision. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  precision  of  a  trained 
observer  who  can  repeat  what  stands 
before  him.  Mr,  Tarbeli's  perception 
of  the  nature  of  light  is  that  of  a  man 
instinctively  sensitive  to  its  influences. 
Such  a  man  can  attain  by  a  single  stroke 
to  an  accuracy  far  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  painter,  and  moreover  can 
arrange  and  harmonize  his  material, 
choose  and  combine,  add  and  eliminate 
with  reference  to  the  completeness  and 
beauty  of  his  expression  of  its  character. 
Mr.  Tarbeli's  best  paintings  are  truly 
lyric  in  their  celebrations  of  chiaroscuro. 
Riading  by  the  Window  is  charming  in 
tone  and  color,  and  there  is  wonderful 
grace  and  delicacy  in  the  gradations  of 
light  and  color  in  such  paintings  as  A 
Girl  with  a  Dog  and  Tht  Venttian  Blind. 
Particularly  in  the  last  there  is  a  balance 
maintained  between  the  warm  and  the 
cool  notes  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
In  light  and  shade  it  is  exceedingly  rtch 
and  harmonious,  and  it  is  complete 
enough  in  form  and  detail  to  satisfy 
even  the  devotees  of  the  old  masters. 
This  one  picture  should  be  an  answer 
to  those  who  cannot  accept  violent  color 
schemes,  and  who  judge  impressionism 
by  them. 

In  an  important  sense  Mr.  Tarbeli's 
paintings  are  still-life  compositions.  The 
touch  of  animation  is  not  missed  at  first 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that 
ful ;  but  his  figures  do  not 
are  seldom  poised  between  a 
action.  Anyone  who  has 
Rembrandt's  paintings  will  remember 
that  even  in  the  quietude  of  sleeping 
figures  he  found  some  trait  of  the  alert 
life  that  needed  but  a  touch  to  call  it 


back  to  the  drama  of  movement  and 
intelligence.  His  people  do  fairly 
breathe,  their  lips  just  parted  as  they 
sit  facing  you  from  the  canvas.  It  is 
hardly  fair  perhaps  to  put  Mr.  Tarbell 
in  comparison  with  so  great  a  master; 
but  it  is  at  least  fairer  than  to  put  him 
in  comparison  with  men  of  less  sensi- 
bility than  himself,  who  have  caught  the 
breath  and  whirl  of  the  great  world  of 
life,  and  in  rude  way  have  left  a  mark 
of  it.  We  crave  this  touch  of  life. 
With  his  great  gifts  in  the  field  of  light 
and  color,  Mr.  Tarbell  stands  as  inter- 
preter between  the  appearance  of  the 
world  and  those  who  lack  the  artist's 
eye  to  catch  its  meaning  clearly.  But 
we  continually  amend  his  interpretation 
with  the  remembrance  that  this  is  not 
a  dream  world — it  has  the  confidence 
of  the  great  elemental  motions;  that  it  is 
not  a  dream-life,  but  one  of  swift  anima- 
tion and  swifter  intelligence,  active, 
passionate,  and  alert. 

Mr.  Tarbell  can  well  aSord  this 
criticism.  What  he  has  already  accom- 
plished has  secured  for  him  a  perennial 
place  in  the  appreciation  of  the  lovers 
of  sincere  and  beautiful  works.  A 
leader  in  impressionism,  too  strong  to 
be  party  to  its  excesses  and  fantasies, 
accepting  and  teaching  the  new-found 
and  rediscovered  truths  on  which  it  is 
based,  he  is  the  painter  of  works  of 
singular  charm  and  refinement,  and  a 
force  working  always  for  sincerity  and 
directness  in  the  currents  of  contem- 
porary art  education  and  art  sentiment. 
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What  Russian  Children  are  Reading 

„    By  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 


In  order  to  discover  what  authors 
were  at  the  present  moment  most  pop- 
ular among  the  boys  and  girls  of  Russia, 
a  Russian  periodical  recently  sent  a  gen- 
eral letter,  addressed  to  secondaiy-school 
pupils, asking  simply:  "What  authors 
do  you  like  the  best?"  The  question  was 
put  to  boys  and  girls  of  presumably 
from  fourteen  to  .nineteen  years  of  age, 
in  schools  both  .public  and  private — 
corresponding  to  our  high  schools, 
academies,  and  private  fitting  schools, 
as  well  as  schools  intended  exclusively  for 
girls  of  wealthy  families,  A  lai^c  number 
of  replies  were  received ;  the  results  seem 
somewhat  startling.  Foremost  in  patri- 
otic preference  is  Tolstoi,  with  691  votes; 
and  the favoriteboekis.&»rr<fri«R,  with 
296  votes.  Nextj  oddly  enough,  comes 
the  dreary  and  dirty  Gorki,  with  the  large 
total  of  586  votes.  Mr.  Howells  has 
well  said  that  Gorki  represents  the  body, 
and  not  the  soul  of  Russian  fiction. 
I,  for  one,  regard  him  as  a  public  nui- 
sance, whose  meaningless  gabble  in 
dunghill  dialect  we  must  endure  until 
the  next  literary  sensation  arrives.  The 
third  and  fourth  choices  seem  more 
reasonable,  for  Dostoevski  and  the  great 
Turgenev  have  494  and  470  admirers. 
Tschechov — a  magnificent  sneeze — ar- 
rives with  4s8 ;  and  fifteen  other  Russian 
writers  receive  each  over  one  hundred 
votes.  Among  those  who  gained  less 
than  one  hundred  are  not  only  men  like 
Alexei  Tolstoi  and  Lermontov,  but  sadly 
enough  Russia's  fitst  great  poet,  Pushkin, 
and  her  first  great  novelist,  Gogol! 
The  placing  of  such  a  derelict  as  Gorki 
above  so  consummate  an  artist  as 
Turgenev,  and  above  so  extraordinary  a 
writer   as   Gogol,  is   perhaps  only  the 


natural  tribute  paid  by  youth  to  the 
contemporary  sensation.  In  all  coun- 
tries, the  "book  of  the  year"  is  more 
widely  read  than  the  established  classics. 

Of  authors  outside  of  Russia^  not 
one,  ancient  or  modem,  polled  one  hun- 
dred votes ;  but  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  choices  arrived  at  the  fateful 
number  of  thirteen.  The  name  of  Guy 
de  Maupassant  led  all  the  rest,  with  the 
respectable  total  of  86  admirers ;  then 
followed  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Zola, 
Dickens,  and  Hugo ;  and  just  inside  the 
breastworks  fell  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
with  52  votes  apiece.  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes,  as  well  as  Ibsen  and  Daudet, 
straggle  along,  hopelessly  out  of  the  race, 
with  less  than  fifty  to  do  them  reverence. 

The  primacy  of  Maupassant  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  three  causes :  ( i )  the 
natural  Russian  love  of  realism,  (2)  the 
extreme  fondness  of  Russians  for  French 
literature,  written  in  a  language  which 
many  Russians  speak  better  than  their 
mother-tongue,  and  (3)  thewarm praise 
bestowed  by  Tolstoi  on  the  author  of 
Une  VU.  But  it  is  bewildering  to  find 
even  the  children  of  Russia  so  terribly 
up-to-date !  Those  sensitive  souls  who 
bewail  the  crassness  of  American  Philis- 
tinism should  turn  their  eager  eyes 
toward  the  North.  Maupassant  and 
Gorki  are  certainly  not  milk  for  babes. 
While  their  extreme  popularity  in  Russia 
demonstrates  a  rather  complete  intellect- 
ual emancipation  among  the  boys  and 
girls,  from  the  moral  point  of  view  our 
only  comment,  like  Quintilian,  is  to 
stare  and  gasp. 
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The  public  career  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  statesmen  of  our  time 
is  drawing  lo  a  close.  President  Diaz, 
who  has  ruled  Mexico  for  nearly  a 
quaner  of  a  century  with  an  iron  hand, 
but  with  a  wisdom  which  has  earned  for 
him  the  title  of  "The  Benevolent  Des- 
pot," is  preparing  to  lay  down  his 
office.  The  withdrawal  of  such  a  per- 
sonage from  thepoliticalstage,  on  which 
he  has  been  the  central  figure  for  so 
long,  deserves  more  than  passing  notice. 

From  the  end  of  Spain's  long  night- 
mare of  misrule  in  1821  to  the  first 
election  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1877  more 
than  fifty  presidents  and  dictators,  as 
well  as  one  emperor,  had  fought  their 
way  into  power,  tasted  glory  for  a  few 
brief  weeks  or  months,  and  in  most 
cases  had  been  violently  disposed  of  by 
the  conventional  firing-squad.  Diaz 
himself,  being  an  insurrectionary  leader, 
had  abundant  precedent  upon  which  to 
predicate  his  own  probable  fate.  Under 
the  peculiarly  unstable  conditions  of 
Mexican  life  his  long,  unbroken  sway 
proves  that  he  is  indeed  a  most 
remarkable  man. 

He  is  seventy-four  years  old,  but  he 
will  retire  in  full  possession  of  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  mind  and  body  which 
have  distinguished  htm  during  his  long 
years  of  power.  If  you  should  succeed 
in  penetrating  the  sanctum  of  the  fam- 
ous audience-chamber  of    the  national 


palace  you  would  find  him  to-day  alert, 
well-balanced,  and  vigorous.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  at  President  Diaz.  The 
process  of  securing  an  audience  begins 
with  an  appointment  through  influence ; 
you  must  then  arrive  at  the  palace  in  a 
properly  approved  carriage,  pass  the 
military  guard,  and  endure  the  inspec- 
tionof  the  personal  staff.  But  if  you  are 
one  of  the  fortunate  few  to  gain  the 
actual  presence  of  the  Executive,  you 
will  find  him  a  good  listener  if  you  have 
something  worth  saying.  His  hair  and 
crisp  mustache  have  turned  white,  but 
his  soft, -dark  eyes  are  as  young  as  ever, 
and  they  search  as  deeply  as  of  old.  If 
you  have  the  truth  about  you  he  will 
find  it. 

From  early  youth  Porfirio  Diaz  has 
been  identified  with  Mexico's  most  stir- 
ring history.  Born  in  the  southern  city 
of  Oaxaca,  seventy-four  years  ago,  of  a 
mother  having  Indian  ancestors,  he  was 
schooled  at  the  excellent  college  of  his 
native  city,  sustaining  himself  by  teach- 
ing. At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
a  volunteer  in  the  defensive  war  against 
the  American  army  of  invasion,  in 
1847.  After  this  taste  of  soldier-life, 
he  was  engaged  with  the  forces  opposed 
to  the  pretender,  Santa  Anna ;  and 
later  against  Garcia.  He  participated 
in  the  campaigns  against  the  reaction- 
ary Cobos.  And  in  1861,  as  general  of 
brigade  in  the  presidency  of  Juarez,  be 
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battled  with  Marquez  in  defence  of  the 
national  capital. 

Within  the  period  covered  by  civil 
war  in  the  United  States  another  war 
raged  far  to  the  southward.  '  France 
disgorged  her  red  brigades  from  fleets  of 
transports  at  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  them 
to  fight  their  way  across  the  tierra 
calienli,  through  the  foot-hills,  and  over 
the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
along  a  pathway  where  the  scars  of 
Scott's  invasion  were  hardly  yet  healed. 
When  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  settled  their  own  great  question  of 
unity  or  disintegration,  they  looked 
toward  Mexico  and  Saw  an  empire. 
The  sight  did  not  please  them.  A  mil- 
lion seasoned  soldiers  from  the  late 
opposing  armies  were  ready  to  back  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  to  support  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  declaration  to 
France.  Two  years  later,  as  a  direct 
consequence,  was  enacted  the  tragedy 
of  Queretaro. 

Out  of  the  turmoil  of  Mexico's 
tangled  affairs  emerged  two  great  sol- 
diers and  leaders,  Diaz  and  Benito 
Juarez,  an  Indian,  who  reestablished 
the  constitutional   Republic,  from  the 


presidency  of  which  he  had  been  diivcn 
in  1861.  Having  helped  to  clear  the 
country  of  its  European  enemies,  and 
having  seen  the  old  Indian  republican, 
Juarez,  once  more  in  the  palace,  Diaz, 
like  Cincinnatus,  betook  himself  to  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  a  country  gentleman. 
In  1871  Diaz  was  a  nominee  for  the 
presidency.  But  hts  old  chief  was 
reelected — shortly,  howevCT,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Lerdo. 

Again  the  wheel  of  fortune  spun 
around,  and  private  citizen  Diaz  found 
himself  an  outlaw  and  refugee  in  Texas. 
Within  a  year,  crowded  with  exploits 
and  incidents  which  would  seem  strained 
if  printed  as  fiction,  Diaz  was  military 
master  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  of 
the  nation,  and  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was 
hastening  toward  safety  across  the  fron- 
tier. Six  months  later,  in  1877,  Diaz 
became  constitutional  president.  With 
the  exception  of  the  incumbency  of 
President  Gonzalez,  from  18S0  to  1884, 
he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  ever  since.  Mexico  has  en- 
joyed such  peace  and  prosperity  during 
his  six  terms  of  office  that  no  one  has 
had  the  temerity  to  challenge  his  rcten- 
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don  of  the  presidency.  The  national 
elections  have  been,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  merely  a  succession  of 
endorsements  of  his  policy. 

Between  the  lines  of  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  a  picturesque  career  it  is  easy 
to  read  the  romance,  glory,  and  sacri- 
fice investing  the  red  pathway  along 
which  the  wonderful  Oaxacan  student, 
teacher,  and  soldier  came  to  his  own  in 
the  palace  of  the  nation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  as  a  civil  governor 
rather  than  as  a  soldier  that  President 
Diaz  has  made  his  most  notable  record. 
In  the  marvelous  development  of  Mex- 
ico in  the  past  generation  he  has  played 
the  leading  part.  Among  the  foremost 
achievements  of  the  existing  Mexican 
government  must  be  counted  the  found- 
ing of  a  national  school  system,  free 
from  sectarian  influence.  In  the  work 
of  locating  new  productive  industries 
and  affording  profitable  occupation  for 
a  large  number  of  the  people,  the  nat- 
ural talent  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
skilful  creation  of  many  delicate  and 
artistic  fabrics  and  objects  has  been  en- 
couraged ;  and  now  every  tourist  over 
the   Mexican    railways    brings    home 


examples  of  the  exquisite  drawn-work, 
feather-work,  filagree  silver,  and  bas- 
ketry which  are  offered  for  sale  in  many 
of  the  cities.  The  strong  hand  of  the 
President  is  also  seen  in  the  marvelous 
regeneration  of  the  capital  city,  which 
is  now  drained  by  the  greatest  piece  of 
sanitary  engineering  in  the  world,  and 
which  is  being  rapidly  modernized  in 
the  matter  of  good  pavements,  parks, 
public  buildings,  canals,  and  other 
desirable  works. 

Another  great  achievement  of  the 
Diaz  administration  has  been  the  im- 
provement of  Mexican  harbors  on  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific.  The  latter  fact 
is  especially  notable  in  the  instance  of 
the  Tehuantepec  route.  By  this  high- 
way goods  in  transit  from  Atlantic  ports 
to  California  have  an  advantaged  i,500 
miles  over  the  proposed  Panama  Canal, 
although  allowance  must  be  made  for 
handling  shipments  at  both  ends  of  the 

Conspicuous,  also,  has  been  the  rail- 
way development,  of  which  the  Tehuan- 
tepec !i  the  latest  phase.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  term  of  President  Diaz, 
in  1877,  but  one  railway — the  Mexican, 
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or  Vera  Cniz  line,  283  miles  in  length 
— existed  in  the  republic.  In  1880  the 
two  great  systems  of  the  Mexican 
National  and  Mexican  Central  railroads 
were  commenced.  Railroads  now  tra- 
verse every  state  except  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, Tabasco,  and  Campeachy.  At 
present  about  12,000  miles  of  railroad, 
operated  by  ten  companies,  are  in 
service. 

An  equally  remarkable  feature  has 
been  the  solving  of  national  financial 
problems.  When  Diaz  came  into  power 
the  public  debt  amounted  to  above 
$150,000,000,  and  the  annual  deficit  in 
national  revenues  was  ncar$io,ooo,ooo. 
In  fourteen  years  the  debt  had  been 
reduced  fifty  per  cent,,  and  the  govern- 
ment's income  had  met  expenses.  And 
although  the  present  national  debt  is 
about  $432,000,000,  silver, — nearly  all 
of  which  is  held  abroad — of  this  sum 
seventy-five  per  cent,  is  represented  in 
permanent  improvements,  including  rail- 


road subsidies,  harbors,  and  other  great 
betterments;  and  Mexico's  five  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  are  quoted  at  above  par. 

Two  events  in  the  experience  of 
President  Di2z  contributed  greatly  to 
his  well-known  friendship  for  the  United 
States,  and  inspired  his  eHorts  to  interest 
American  capital  in  fostering  manu- 
factures among  the  Mexicans.  There 
was  first  the  visit  of  General  Grant  and 
General  Sheridan  and  their  families  to 
Mexico,  in  February,  t88o;  and  then 
the  tour  of  General  Diaz  in  the  United 
States,  three  years  later.  In  both  of 
these  journeys  the  writer  had  a  part. 

General  Grant,  arriving  at  Vera  CruE 
with  his  party  from  Havana,  was  ten- 
dered a  welcome  by  Mexico  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  enthusiastic  character. 
Although  traveling  as  a  private  citizen, 
having  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  scene 
of  his  earliest  battles,  General  Grant 
was  made  the  object  of  unexampled 
hospitality,  and  was  hailed  as  the  re|>re> 
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semative   of   Mexico's   most  powerful 
friend  among  the  nations. 

The  reception  of  the  two  famous 
generals  by  President  Diaz  at  the 
national  palace  in  Mexico  City,  upon 
their  arrival,  was  dramatic  in  its  simpli- 
city. But  it  initiated  the  beginning  of 
a  commercial  invasion  of  Americans 
more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  sent 
there  in  our  first  war  abroad  (1S47-8), 
and  representing  investments  of  capital 
above  $500,000,000  in  gold,  one-half 
of  which  has  been  placed  there  within 
the  past  five  years.  This  great  sum 
exceeds  the  value  of  all  of  the  assessed 
real  estate  in  the  Mexican  Republic  in 
1880.  Before  General  Grant  and  his 
party  returned  from  Mexico  a  conces- 
sion had  been  granted  under  which 
samples  of  American  goods  were  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  for  exhibit  in  the 
cities  of  Mexico.  In  the  following  ten 
years  imports  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  $8,461,000  to  $22,690,- 
000.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  confer- 
ence of  great  minds,  work  was  com- 
menced upon  the  two  railways  which 
were  to  unite  the  capital  with  the  Amer- 
ican systems  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


A  visit  of  General  Diaz  to  the  United 
States  naturally  followed.  It  occurred 
in  March  of  1883,  during  his  ex-presi- 
dency. Accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
son  and  several  distinguished  Mexicans, 
he  arrived  in  New  Orleans  en  rouu  to 
Monterey,  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
General  T  re  vino  to  MissOrd.  Follow- 
ing this  event,  the  Mexicans  accepted 
the  courtesy  of  a  splendid  special  train 
tendered  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  railway 
company,  which  awaited  them  at  the 
frontier.  The  Mexican  guests  were 
taken  upon  a  tour  of  the  central  and 
eastern  States,  visiting  St.  Ixjuis,  Chi- 
cago, Niagara  Falls,  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  meeting  at  a  series 
of  receptions  and  banquets  the  leading 
representatives  of  our  nation,  and  observ- 
ing everywhere  our  highest  social  and 
intellectual  life. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  of  travel 
that  the  Grant-like  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, the  gentleness,  consideration,  and 
strength  of  this  great  Mexican  were 
impressed  not  only  upon  those  who 
traveled  with  him,  but  upon  all  who 
came  into  his  presence. 

That    hasty    panoramic  ttie^O*?  I«? 
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country  very  much 
younger,  bui  infin- 
itely richer,  than  his 
own  long-troubled 
land,  aroused  ambi- 
tions in  Diaz.  They, 
found  vent  not  only 
in  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  but 
led  him  upon  a  series 
of  tours,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  indus- 
try in  his  own  scat- 
tered cities,  among 
other  things  citing 
the  American  ex- 
ample, and  encour- 
aging the  presence 
of  American  inves- 
tors in  Mexico. 

Theefiectsof  this 
personal  .  campaign 
by  Diaz  were  quickly 

seen  in  the  Mexican  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE 
business  world.  The 
Mexican  character  is  eminently  con- 
servative. The  host  of  hurrying,  im- 
perious, optimistic  Americans  who 
swarmed  down  across  the  border,  in  the 
closely  following  years,  has  given  it 
many  a  jolt.  Out  of  all  sorts  of  projects 
calling  for  "subventions" — from  build- 
ing railroads  to  opening  old  silver  mines, 
the  good  and  the  bad  together — there 
has  been  threshed  out  more  prosperity 
than  the  drowsy  dons  upon  their  feudal 
haciendas  ever  dreamed  of. 

This  awakening  of  an  old  land  from 
its  medieval  dreams  has  touched  the 
natives  somewhat,  and,  like  Japan, 
the  towns  are  becoming  less  pictur- 
esque. A  modern  cotton  mill  set  up 
beside  a  mossy  Spanish  church  jars  the 
artistic  nerves.  But  American  money 
knows  no  reverence  for  the  things  that 
were,  and  it  flows  in  a  constant  stream 
of  investment  into  Mexican  factories, 
railway  extensions,  mines,  farms,  plan- 
tations, and  countless  minor  enterprises. 
It  is  a  rich  field  of  venture,  and  Diaz 
bas  m«de  it  attractive.     The  investor 
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in  Mexico,  by  the  mere  fact  of  locating 
there,  doubles  his  capital  and  divides 
his  wage  account  by  two. 

The  extent  of  the  American  commer- 
cial invasion  is  not  always  realized.  A 
year  ago  it  was  officially  reported  that 
more  than  eleven  hundred  American 
companies  were  doing  business  in  Mex- 
ico. Of  the  capital  from  this  country 
invested  there,  about  seventy  per  cent, 
is  placed  in  railroads.  All  of  the  lines 
except  those  connecting  the  capital 
with  Vera  Cruz  and  the  National  Te- 
huantepec  Railway,  arc  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  Americans.  Eighty  per  cent, 
of  all  Mexican  railroad  property  is  held 
in  the  United  States.  Eighty  millions 
of  American  dollars  are  engaged  in 
Mexican  mines,  principally  in  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  and  Durango.  The  min- 
ing outputs  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  amounted  to  $145,000,000 — 
valued  in  silver — being  an  increase  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  over  any  preceding 
year.  In  the  same  time  nearly  three 
thousand  new  mining  enterprises,  ox 
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seventeen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  were  launched. 

In  various  agricultural  ven- 
tures, Americans  have  $28,- 
000,000  staked ;  but  this 
includes  probably  some  of 
those  enterprises  which  ap- 
peal to  the  trustful  small 
investor  through  popular  ad- 
vertisement, and  concerning 
which  our  consular  agents 
have  often  sent  warnings  to 
the  Washington  authorities. 

Varied  manufactures  in 
the  Federal  districts  and  in 
Nucvo  Leon  absorb  much 
American  capital.  In  Sin- 
aloa,  we  also  operate  a 
profitable  group  of  sugar 
refineries.  To  the  north- 
ward many  great  iron  and 
steel  plants  are  in  evidence. 
One  of  them,  just  completed 
at  Monterey,  has  cost  fully 
$10,000,000. 

About  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cotton  mills  have 
been  built  in  various  parts  of 
the  republic.  The  fine  Her- 
cules Mills  at  Queretaro, 
which  are  embellished  by 
tropical  gardens,  are  the  most 
notable.  Another  plant, 
owned  by  the   French,  and 

'°"""'"''''°  ?'"""'",■'".  A  GIANT  CRANE  AT  VERA  CRUZ  "^     .  ' ,' '         ' 

State  of  Vera  Cruz,  employs  -vj- 

one  thousand   seven  hundred   hands —  in  Mexico  are  in   electric   power'  and 

nearly  all  males — and  ranks  as  one  of  lighting,  telephones,  traction,  water  and 

the  largest  in   the  world.     Under  the  gas    plants,    improved    pavements,   and 

peonage  system,  still  existing,  the  great  suburban  land  ventures.     In  the  capital 

mass  of  the  people  outside  of  the  cities  Americans  arc  interested  in  the  banks 

are  seldom  able  to  earn  themselves  out  and  have  many  agencies  for  all  kinds 

of  debt,  and  are  virtually  slaves.   Wages  of   articles,   from  sewing   machines  to 

in  the  mills  range  from  twenty-three  to  "  autos."     Of  her  imports  Mexico  buys 

fifty-six  cents  per  day,  and  these  small  about  $42,000,000  worth  of  goods  (or 

sums  represent  a  condition  of  compara-  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  from 

live  wealth  for  the  workers,  the  essen-  the  United  States,  and  we  buy  from  her 

tials  of  life    being   upon  a   proportion-  nearly  an  equal  amount    (or  eighty  per 

ately    low    basis    of    cost.       The    best  cent.)  of  her  total  exportations. 
workers  come  from  the  highlands.  All  Mexico  is   accessible    to  Ameri- 

Other  favorite  American  investments  cans,  and  they  can  travel  anywhere  in 
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safety.  Twenty-four  years  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  General  Grant,  and 
his  fellow-travelers  from  the  coast  to 
the  capital  by  car-loads  of  troops.  At 
that  time  brigands  beset  the  very  sub- 
urbs of  the  cities.  But  Diaz  enrolled 
them  into  his  splendid  Guardia  Rurale, 
and  made  highway  robbery  so  unprofit- 
able that  now  special  excursion  trains 
of  gay  tourists  from  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton, housed  in  Pullmans,  travel  freely 
and  safely  away  down  to  Mitla  and  its 
prehistoric  temples. 

Such  has  been  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  Mexico  under  the  benign 
sway  of  President  Diaz.  But  what  of 
the  outlook  ?  Like  the  dwellers  upon 
the  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  who  hear  the 
internal  rumblings  of  dread  forces  and 
are  afraid,  so  the  Mexicans  think  upon 
the  future  when  the  hand  of  Diaz  no 
longer  shall  guide  the  ship  of  state. 
Capital,  too,  deeply  planted  in  Mexican 
development,  with  its  army  of  Ameri- 
can employees  and  its  promise  of  large 
rewards,  has  its  doubts  of  the  stability 
of  afiairs  when  Diaz  shall  be  no  longer 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  The  classes 
who  count  in  the  making  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Mexico  have,  however,  advanced 
in  the  direction  pf  peaceful  politics  as 
the  country  has  emerged  from  the 
clouds  of  anarchy,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  the  greater  republic  to  the 
north  before  them,  they  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  unite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  material  benefits  which 
have  come  to  them  under  the  rule  of 
the  greatest  of  their  presidents. 

Chief  among  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  Mexico's  future  are  national 
finance,  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
•  people,  and  popular  education.  Mexico 
is  slowly  and  painfully  arriving  at  a  gold 
basis.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Diaz  dynasty  silver  has  been  declining. 
It  has  averaged  in  the  past  year  $2.20 
to  a  dollar  in  gold.  There  is  need  of  a 
financier  in  the  seat  to  be  vacated  by 
Diaz.  An  eminent  French  economist, 
after  a  recent  critical  tour  of  the  coun- 


try, forecasts  that  the  adjustment  of 
Mexico's  finances  will  be  followed  by  a 
vast  inrush  of  foreigners,  with  a  con- 
stantly expanding  American  influence 
in  all  promising  fields  of  investment. 

As  to  the  constitution  of  1857,  under 
which  Mexico  is  governed,  it  is  admir- 
able in  its  purpose  and  efiect.  Under  this 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  guaran- 
teed ;  all  men  arc  free ;  religion  is  free  ; 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract ;  freedom  of 
the  press  is  assured ;  the  right  of  petition 
is  declared;  no  passports  are  required; 
foreigners  have  all  property  rights  com- 
mon to  citizens ;  and  monopolies  are 
forbidden.  Will  these  rights  be  amply 
defended  by  the  successor  of  Diaz? 

As  to  the  need  of  popular  education 
— eleven  milhons  of  illiterates,  swayed  ■ 
by  passions  easily  kindled  by  ambitious 
reactionary  leaders,  form  a  menace 
which  might  well  daunt  a  stronger  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  Mexico. 

Who  is  to  be  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?  What  man  is  worthy  to  under- 
take the  solution  of  such  national  prob- 
lems in  place  of  Diaz  ?  This  is  now  the 
paramount  question  in  Mexico.  The 
thought  of  the  nation  has  naturally 
turned  toward  JosJ  Ives  Limantour, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  said 
that  Diaz  prefers  Limantour  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  is  also  said  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  desires  to  remain  in  the 
office  in  which  he  has  shown  such  dis- 
tinguished ability.  But,  in  any  event,  he 
is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Mexico's 
future.  He  is  a  cosmopolitan,  who 
knowsthe  financial  purlieus  and  theclubs 
of  New  York,  London,  and  Paris.  He  is 
not  of  Mexican  blood,  but  having  been 
successful  in  his  financial  administration, 
he  has  the  support  of  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  its  progressive  ele- 
ments and  foreign  investors,  though 
opposed  by  the  lower  classes  under  the 
sleepless  influence  of  an  embittered  priest- 
hood. If  he  should  accept  the  presi- 
dency, doubtless  he  would  direct  the 
nation  in  the  same  broad  spirit  which 
has  always  characterized  his  leader,  Diaz. 
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No  nation  has  spent  more  blood  and 
treasure  in  efions  to  acquire  a  colonial 
empire  than  France;  and  no  nation  has 
so  little  to  show  for  it.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  she  seemed  destined  to  possess 
aJI  India ;  today  she  holds  Pondicherry 
alone,  and  her  plans  for  a  mighty  East- 
ern realm  are  only  a  vanished  dream. 
At  the  same  period  she  exercised  sway 
over  a  territory  on  this  continent  twice  as 
large  as  Europe ;  now  the  only  vestige 
remaining  of  that  vast  dominion  is  the 
little  Miquelonarchipelagoofl  the  south 
coast  ot  Newfoundland.  France  was 
left  this  as  a  shelter  for  her  fishermen 
when  England  wrested  from  her  the 
great  American  wilderness  by  the  peace- 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713;  and  that 
purpose  the  islands — Miquelon,  Lang- 
lade, and  St.  Pierre — have  since  con- 
tinued to  serve.  Their  area  is  but 
eighty  square  miles.  They  seem  only 
fty-speclcs  on  the  map.  On  a  bet,  a 
daring  Yankee  fisherman,  with  a  small 
boat,  rowed  around  them  in  one  night 
last  summer.  Here,  then,  is  France's 
lonely  outpost  in  the  Western  ocean, 
pitiful  remnant  of  the  principality 
which  once  recognized  no  banner  but 
the  Fleur-de-lis ! 

Miquelon  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
but  lacks  a  harbor,  and  is  only  settled 
by  about  eighty  families.  Langlade  is 
in  similar  case,  and   but   fifty  domiciles 


dot  it«  coves.  St.  Pierre  possesses  the 
sole  haven  of  the  archipelago,  and  is 
therefore  the  capital  and  centre  of  inter- 
esti  the  home  of  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  6,500  souls.  Probably  as  many 
more  Breton  fishermen  from  the  St. 
Malo  fleet  resort  there  during  the  sum- 
mer, putting  in  from  the  Grand  Banks 
to  land  their  catches  of  cod,  and  to  refit 
or  repair ;  and  the  whole  commerce  of 
the  place  is  founded  upon  the  lordly 
codfish.  It  is  that,  too,  which  makes 
the  islets  a  subject  of  discord  between 
France,  England,  and  Newfoundland ; 
because  St.  Pierre  is  the  very  pivotal 
point  of  the  world-famous  "  French 
Shore  Question,"  which  antedates  all 
other  disputes,  and  has  been  the  despair 
of  diplomatists  for  generations  past. 

St.  Pierre  is  a  bit  of  old  France,  trans- 
planted across  the  Atlantic  and  eretted 
on  this  lonely  isle.  The  town  is  built 
along  the  foreshore,  extending  about  a 
mile,  and  straggling  back  up  a  little  hill- 
side for  a  quarter  of  that  distance.  It  is 
composed  almost  wholly  of  fishermen's 
cottages  constructed  of  wood,  with  a 
few  large  warehouses  and  cod-stores, 
and  the  inevitable  government  buildings 
of  stone  fronting  the  quay.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  place  is  its  chief  charm ;  to 
the  visitor  its  quaint  architecture  and 
novel  scenes  are  a  constant  delight. 
Fog  almost  always  enshrouds  the  group. 
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set  as  they  arc  amid  the  fishing  banks, 
and  the  mailboat  must  malce  a  cautious 
approach  lest  she  run  down  any  of  the 
scores  of  skiSs  which  throng  the  offing, 
with  fog-horns  going  to  warn  her  of 
their  presence.  Through  this  chilling 
mist  their  dim,  ghostly  outlines  are 
seen;  and  then  in  an  instant,  as  the 
ship  rounds  a  headland,  the  town  opens 
up,  the  fog  is  dispelled,  and  she  passes 
into  a  new  world,  with  smiling  skies 
and  every  object  so  clearly  defined  as  to 
be  almost  dazzling  by  contrast.  The 
first  sight  of  St.  Pierre  compensates 
one  for  the  steamer  trip.  Every  house 
is  lime-washed,  and  exemplilies  the 
proverbial  neatness  of  the  French. 

The  cottages  are  little  two-story 
affairs,  with  slanting  roofs  and  with 
hinged  windows  opening  into  midget 
gardens  wrought  with  infinite  patience 
— the  frugal  soil  itself  carried  over  from 
Newfoundland.  Flowers  bloom  in  the 
wipdow-boxes,  gay  fabrics  adorn  the 
stores,  and  the  grayish  tints  of  the 
pallid  houses  impart  a  pleasant  tone. 
Fish-curing  is  forbidden  within  tlie 
town,  and  everything  is  scrupulously 
clean,  even  though  sidewalks  do  not 
exist,  and  one  shares  the  narrow  sloping 
streets  with  creaking  ox-wains  and  little 
carts  drawn  by  dogs,  for  of  horses  there 
are  only  four  on  the  island. 

The  streets  abound  with   unfamiliar 


scenes,  especially  in  the  fishing  season, 
when  the  hardy,  sun- browned  voyageurs 
from  the  Grand  Banks  overflow  into  it, 
and  the  roadstead  riots  with  the  varied 
hues  of  the  hulls  and  sails  of  their 
weather-beaten  barks.  The  men  in 
wooden  sabots  and  gaudy  blouses,  the 
women  in  scarlet  skirts  and  snowy  coifs, 
the  patient  oxen  drawing  their  loads, 
the  uniformed  gendarme  and  fanfaring 
beadle,  the  patter  of  strange  tongues 
and  the  inimitable  Gallic  gestures,  the 
crucifix  which  uprears  itself  above  the 
hilltop,  and  the  priest ornun  who  passes 
by — all  are  vivid  reminder  of  pictur- 
esque Brittany  and  the  lovely  Norman 
dales.  Cafes  abound,  and  are  much 
patronized ;  for  they  serve  liquors 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  America, 
the  principal  beverages  being  obtained 
from  France,  and  paying  but  small  duty. 
Viler  compounds  are  concocted  there 
for  the  fishermen,  or  to  be  smuggled  to 
Maine  or  Quebec ;  and  when  the  Amer-  - 
ican  or  Canadian  banking  craft  make 
into  its  harbor,  and  their  crews  get  loose 
in  town,  the  fifty  gendarmes — the  little 
corps  which  the  treaties  limit  its  guard 
to — find  their  patience  and  strength 
alike  tested  to  the  utmost,  and  the  walls 
and  doors  of  the  jail  are  subjected  to  a 
similar  ordeal.  In  one  thing  these 
English-speaking  fishermen  are  united, 
if   in  nought   else — their  contempt  for 
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Frenchy,"  whose  feelings  they  dis- 
regard as  utterly  as  they  do  his  threats 
or  the  knife  he  often  flourishes. 

The  isles  are  bleak,  barren  rocks,  value- 
less for  aught  but  a  mariner's  refuge. 
They  bear  no  trees  and  scarcely  any  vege- 
tation. The  Pierrois  themselves  describe 
them  as  "  the  last  corner  of  the  crea- 
tion"; and  the  bare  wastes  of  hillside, 
with  occasional  small  patches  of  herbage 
and  tracts  of  Stunted  bush,  protruding 
boulders,  and  granite  ledges,  make  the 
description  not  unapt.  Sterile  and  des- 
olate, only  the  loving  labor  of  genera- 
tions has  made  possible  the  smiling  little 
flower-beds  which  adorn  the  town. 
The  very  graves,  like  that  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  arc  hewn  from  the  solid 
rock,  men  being  employed  all  summer 
blasting  them  out,  against  the  inter- 
ments which  will  have  to  be  effected 
when  the  winter  storms  make  such 
labor  impossible.  The  wood  for  burn- 
ing or  building,  the  forage  for  the  few 
cattle,  the  very  ashes  used  by  the  thrifty 
housewives  in  making  soaps,  the  spruce 
tree-cops  from  which  beer  is  brewed — 


all  are  brought  across  from  Newfound- 
land. From  there,  too,  come  meat, 
poultry,  and  vegetables ;  also  boats, 
schooners,  and  fishing  gear.  In  return, 
the  Newfoundland  traders  smuggle  back 
liquors,  wines,  cigars,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  other  essentials  ;  and  to  adequately 
cope  with  this  traffic  is  the  despair  of 
the  government  in  St.  John's. 

The  annak  of  St.  Pierre  are  a  repro- 
duction in  miniature  of  the  eventful 
history  of  the  Motherland.  In  the 
stormy  days  of  European  struggles  this 
island  changed  hands  time  and  again,  as 
England  or  France  was  in  the  ascend- 
ent. In  1763  many  of  the  Acadians, 
immortalized  by  Longfellow  in  Svange- 
lint,  migrated  there  and  founded  new 
homes.  In  1789  the  tragic  Revolu- 
tion which  convulsed  France  found  a 
repetition  here,  with  its  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, its  Jacobin  Club,  its  Tree  of  Lib- 
erty (imported  from  Newfoundland), 
and  its  Lilliputian  coup  d'ital.  Though 
it  sheltered  but  four  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, they  had  their  General  Assembly, 
their  Council   of   Notables,   and  their 
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Committee  of  Defence.  Still,  when  an 
English  frigate  appeared  next  day,  they 
thought  discretion  best,  surrendered  at 
once,  and  were  all  deported  to  France. 

Newfoundlanders  then  occupied  their 
homes,  only  to  be  expelled  in  turn  when 
it  was  restored  at  the  next  Peace.  In 
this  way  it  was  a  shuttlecock,  tossed 
from  one  to  the  other  until  finally  ceded 
to  France  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Since  then  fire  and  tempest  have  been 
its  worst  enemies,  it  having  four  times 
been  devastated  by  the  flames,  and 
three  times  by  the  fierce  blizzards  that 
in  winter  sweep  the  rugged  Newfound- 
land coastline  and  fall  with  special  fury 
upon  these  unsheltered  roclcs.  It  has  a 
complete  administrative  machinery,  from 
governor  to  crier,  and  even  a  guillotine  I 
It  has  a  judiciary,  a  ministry,  and 
bureaus  of  justice,  finance,  marine,  san- 
itation, posts,  telegraphs,  and  defence, 
as  well.  Out  of  a  total  of  1,281  adults, 
247  are  officials  of  various  grades — one 
man  out  of  every  five  to  rule  this  Lilli- 
putian possession  I  The  conscription 
applies  to  the  others  who  are  not  ineli- 
gible, and  they  have  regular  drills  and 
firing  matches,  with  reviews  on  fete-days 
conjointly  with  the  warships. 

St.  Pierre  would  be  abandoned  but 
that  France  must  maintain  it  as  the 
advanced  base  for  her  cod-fisheries  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  and  to  do  so  she  has 
to  subsidize  the  fishing  industry  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  fish  caught.  The  seat  of 
the  enterprise  is  St.  Malo,  and  most  of 
the  firms  doing  business  in  St,  Pierre 
are  branches  of  Breton  concerns.  The 
fishing  craft  are  laid  up  in  St.  Pierre  all 
winter ;  the  men  to  crew  them,  besides 
the  Pierrois,  are  sent  over  from  France 
every  March,  returning  again  each 
November  when  the  Work  is  at  an  end. 
About  six  thousand  are  thus  employed, 
and  large  transport -steamers  convey 
them,  bringing  out  supplies  and  taking 
back  cargoes  of  cod.  Formerly  sailing 
ships  were  used,  but  so  many  were 
crushed  in  the  floes,  with  frightful  loss 


of  life,  that  their  use  was  abandoned. 
Even  the  steamers  often  meet  disaster 
crossing  the  Grand  Banks  during  the 
March  equinoctials.  The  Jtannt  Camtil 
broke  her  shaft  two  years  ago,  and 
drifted  about  helplessly  for  many  days 
until  sighted  by  a  British  collier  and 
towed  into  the  Azores,  the  twelve 
hundred  fishermen  she  carried  being  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny  from  hunger,  the 
officers  guarding  the  scanty  stores  with 
loaded  firearms.  The  mob  terrorized 
Fayal,  until  the  French  admiralty  had 
to  despatch  two  warships  there  to  con- 
vey them  to  their  destination.  In  the 
spring  of  1903  two  steamers,  the  Bitr- 
gnndia  and  Nure  Dame,  got  beset  with 
ice  on  the  Banks,  and,  fierce  gales 
arising,  were  in  peril  of  being  crushed 
and  sunk.  The  risk  was  intense  for 
their  twenty-two  hundred  passengers; 
and  even  as  it  was,  twelve  persons 
perished  and  over  thirty  were  maimed, 
being  carried  overboard  by  the  seas  or^ 
disabled  against  the  bulwarks. 

At  St.  Piene  the  fishermen  are  drafted 
into  the  fishing  schooners,  some  four 
hundred  in  all,  carrying  twelve  to  thirty 
men,  according  to  size.  These  sail  for 
the  Grand  Banks,  a  hundred  miles  ofi 
the  Newfoundland  coast ;  and  there 
for  the  next  six  months  they  ply  their 
trade,  luring  the  cod  from  the  oozy 
depths.  The  genius  of  Colbert — the 
famous  French  minister  who  conceived 
the  Inscription  Maritime,  or  naval 
militia — made  this  fishery  possible.  It 
is  designed  as  a  naval  nursery  to  train 
men  in  sailorly  arts,  just  as  England  has 
lately  organized  a  Naval  Reserve  among 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen.  The 
French  are  all  inscribed  in  the  marine, 
liable  for  ten  years'  service,  and  subject 
to  the  warships  patrolling  the  waters 
every  summer.  Mostly  orphan  boys 
gathered  from  St.  Malo,  Dieppe,  Can- 
cale,  Fecamp,  Granville,  and  Bordeaux, 
they  first  put  in  three  years  as  gravicrs, 
or  beach  boys,  at  St,  Pierre,  under 
indentures  to  fishing  firms ;  after  which 
they  join  the  vessels,  where  they  serve 
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Kven  years  u  pechcun,  or  trawl-men. 
Whether  as  boys  or  men,  their  lot  is  piti- 
ful; unremitting  toil  and  endless  hard- 
ships, softened  by  no  enjoyments,  form 
their  portion.  The  graviers  wash  and 
salt  the  fish  as  it  is  brought  into  St. 
Pierre,  and  spread  it,  day  after  day,  on 
the  flat  stony  beaches  which  surround 
the  place,  until  it  is  dry  enough  to 
export.  Clad  in  rough  corduroy,  with- 
out Stockings  or  underwear,  fed  on  the 
coarsest  food,  laboring  without  stop, 
their  lot  is  so  hard  that  the  mortality  is 
appalling.  The  pecheurs  fare  still 
worse.  The  fishing  industry  is  one 
surcharged  with  peril,  and  the  man  who 
embarks  in  it,  be  he  British,  French,  or 
American,  takes  his  life  in  his  hand 
every  time  his  boat  puts  out.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  French  fishermen  is 
almost  barbarous.  Bedded  on  straw 
from  packing  cases,  dieted  on  the  con- 
demned stores  of  the  navy,  drugged  with 
a  filthy  compound  termed  "brandy," 
with  sanitation  quite  disregarded  and 
comforts  unknown,  worked  like  galley- 
slaves  for  weeks  at  a  time  without  rest 
for   Sabbath   or  festival,    they  endure 


more  than  any  uncriminal  class  afloat. 
When  disease  breaks  out  they  die  like 
sheep ;  when  disaster  impends  they 
lack  nerve  to  face  it.  So  horrible  were 
the  conditions  of  this  industry  formerly 
that  in  1898  the  French  government 
investigated  the  whole  subject,  eliciting 
such  revolting  particulars  that  the  details 
could  not  be  touched  upon  here.  Re- 
forms were  instituted  both  as  regards 
the  pecheurs  and  graviers,  a  closer 
inspection  by  the  warships  was  ordered, 
and  a  hospital-ship  was  sent  to  ply 
among  them  during  the  fishing  season. 
And  still  their  condition  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  No  American,  Canadian, 
or  Ternovan  would  submit  to  it,  and 
many  Frenchmen  desert  and  establish 
themselves  in  Newfoundland,  where 
they  are  known  as  "  Jack-o'-tars. " 

The  fishermen  are  astrange  compound 
of  superstition  and  irreverence.  Many 
scoS  at  religion,  yet  few  set  sail  without 
bowing  a  knee  to  the  "  Calvary  "  on 
the  hilltop,  or  muttering  an  invocation 
to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  crowns 
the  Cap  a  1'  Aigle.  When  intoxicated 
they   boast   of   their   disbelief,   though 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  MAIL  STEAMER 


carrying  scapulars,  medals,  and  rosaries 
on  their  persons  and  holy  pictures  in 
their  berths,  which  they  venerate  or 
execrate  as  fortune  goes  well  or  ill. 
On  the  schooner  the  patron,  or  master, 
selects  the  anchorage  on  the  Banks — a 
matter  calling  for  much  judgment,  since 
it  is  unlucky  to  move  once  she  is  berthed. 
The  Dieppois  are  in  chief  demand  as 
skippers,  because  Dieppe  in  the  past 
had  a  reputation  for  sorcery  which  its 
people  inherit  to  this  day.  Malouins 
are  the  finest  fishermen,  though  it  is 
unlucky  to  have  an  odd  number  of 
them.  Needless  to  say,  no  French 
patron  will  sail  a  crew  of  thirteen ;  if 
disaster  leaves  htm  with  that  number, 
he  will  make  for  home  at  once.  And 
woe  to  the  man  who  catches  a  haddock 
on  his  first  set  of  trawls.  They  say 
rhat  was  the  fish  St.  Peter  had  when 
the  Lord  called  him,  and  it  wriggled 
through  his  lingers,  the  lines  showing 
on  its  back  still ;  so  the  one  who  hooks 
it  is  doomed  to  mishap.  It  spells  ill- 
fortune  to  whistle,  dance,  or  £ddle  in  a 
calm ;  though  with  English  sailors 
whistling    for    a    wind    is    proverbial. 


When  a  man  is  lost,  the  tops  of  the 
masts  are  painted  blue,  not  black,  as  a 
sign  of  mourning.  It  is  unlucky  not 
to  do  so. 

Ships  are  sometimes  unlucky  them- 
selves—  hoodooed,"  as  the  Americans 
say.  They  are  always  losing  men  and 
boats,  making  small  catches  while  others 
do  well,  having  mishaps  when  under 
sail,  and  finding  fish  spoil  in  the  process 
of  drying.  Men  speedily  detect  these 
ill-starred  craft,  and  avoid  them  ;  some- 
times, indeed,  they  have  to  be  sold,  for 
none  will  go  in  them.  Other  vessels 
owe  their  ill-repute  to  the  presence  of 
some  man  with  the  "evil  eye."  By  a 
process  of  selection,  through  his  partici- 
pation in  misadventures,  he  is  "spotted," 
and  few  care  to  be  shipmates  with  him. 
A  black  cat  with  four  white  feet  is  the 
veiy  best  mascot ;  a  dog  who  strays 
aboard,  uninvited,  comes  next.  To 
anchor  on  a  Friday  is  as  unlucky  as  to 
sail.  Monday  is  the  most  fortunate, 
because  on  that  day,  so  the  pecheurs 
gravely  tell  you,  occurred  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes. 
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the  sections  of  the  Grand  Bank  most 
frequented  by  the  French.  The  Can- 
calians  chiefly  resort  to  Pierre,  the  Bor- 
donnais  to  Qucro.  The  Fecampois  are 
partial  to  Ballard,  as  it  yields  the  finest 
cod;  but  it  is  the  most  dangerous,  for 
the  choppy  seas  often  break  and  engulf 
whole  ships  and  crews.  On  every  bank 
are  spots,"  or  schools  of  cod  ;  and  to 
place  his  ship  over  one  of  these  is  each 
patron's  ambition.  The  cod  may  prove, 
though,  to  be  "  anons  "  or  starvelings ; 
prime  cod  are  linguards,"  and  young 
ones  "cavignots."  When  a  ship  gets 
among  anons  her  crew  will  toss  up  daily 
an  at  dt  veriii,  a  bone  from  a  linguard's 
neck,  to  decide  if  they  will  lish  or  not, 
being  governed  by  how  it  falls,  flat  side 
up  or  sharp  side  up.  If  the  former,  it 
means  ill-luck. 

The  fishing  is  done  with  dories  and 
trawls.  Vhe  dories  are  flat-bottomed, 
sloping-sided  boats,  which  fit  into  one 
another  in  the  ship's  waist,  economizing 
space  thereby.  Each  dory  takes  two 
men,  and  the  whole  crew,  except  the 
captain  and  the  cook,  go  oS  in  them 
every  suitable  day,  and  set  the  trawls  in 
the  water  outwards  from  the  ship,  like 
spokesfrom  the  huh  of  a  wheel.  Trawls 
are  long  lines,  each  with  three  thousand 
hooks  attached  at  intervals  of  a  yard, 
every  hook  baited  with  some  smaUer 
fish,  either  herring,  caplin,  or  squid, 
that  the  cod  affects.  The  trawls  arc 
anchored  at  each  end,  baited  in  the  day, 
left  lying  over  night,  and  are  stripped  of 
their  accumulation  of  fish  next  morning, 
being  baited  again  when  "overhauled." 
The  fish  are  taken  to  the  vessel  in  the 
dories,  eviscerated,  washed,  and  salted. 
This  routine  continues  until  the  bait  is 
exhausted,  and  then  the  vessel  returns 
home,  lands  the  fish,  takes  more  bait 
and  salt,  and  goes  out  again.  At  St. 
Pierre  her  catch  is  taken  in  hand  by  the 
graviers  and  women,  who  submerge  it 
in  crates  until  the  salt  has  been  washed 
off.  Then  they  scrub  each  fish 
with  a  hard,  coarse  brush,  and  pile 
them  in  heaps  to  drain.     This  done, 


they  are  next  spread  on  the  beaches  to 
dry  in  the  sunlight  and  air.  The 
beaches  consist  of  several  acres  of  flat 
ground,  covered  with  basalt  stones  worn 
round  by  the  motion  of  the  sea  for  ages. 
These  stony  fields  surround  St.  Pierre, 
and  thousands  of  cod  are  displayed  there 
on  a  fine  day.  Every  evening,  or  if  fog 
or  rain  threatens,  the  fish  are  gathered 
up  again  and  are  covered  with  tarpau- 
lins. The  process  is  repeated  until  the 
fish  are  quite  dry  and  hard.  Dry  fish 
are  piled  in  round  stacks ;  the  rest  in 
oblong  ones.  When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  load  a  vessel  is  obtained,  it  is 
packed  into  her  hold  and  shipped  to 
market.  The  extent  of  the  cod-fishing 
of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre  may  be 
indicated  by  the  record  of  the  catch  of 
those  islands  in  1902,  which  was 
72,500,000  pounds.  While  much  of 
the  annual  product  is  exported  to  other 
countries,  France  naturally  gets  the 
larger  part.  In  fact,  St.  Pierre  furnishes 
three-fourths  of  all  the  cod-fish  used  in 
France. 

The  Banks,  which  are  a  series  of 
submerged  plateaus,  cover  an  area  of 
about  seven  hundred  square  miles,  and 
in  the  height  of  the  season  are  trawled 
by  fully  a  thousand  vessels  of  the  var- 
ious nationalities,  with  crews  of  some 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Besides  the  ordi~ 
nary  marine  dangers,  there  are  others 
incident  to  this  special  pursuit.  The 
most  common  is  that  of  the  dories  get* 
ting  befogged  while  at  their  trawls, 
missing  their  vessel,  and  drifting  about 
until  their  occupants  are  picked  up  by 
othercraft,  or  perish  in  cold  and  hunger. 
The  vessels  are  also  often  overtaken  by 
tempests,  run  over  by  steamships,  or 
sunk  by  collision  with  icebergs.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  perish  every  year  from 
these  causes,  and  of  the  fatalities  the 
French  have  the  greatest  number. 
They  are  careless  in  lookout,  or  in  set- 
ting their  lights;  so  the  big  steamers 
cleave  them,  or  the  bergs  repulse  them, 
before  they  know  what  has  happened; 
and  their  vessels  are  so  old  and  rotten 
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HOW  CODFISH  IS  PILED  ON  THE  BEACHES 

that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  sail 
from  British  ports.  In  the  Pierrois 
graveyards  scores  of  memorial  slabs 
record  the  fate  of  fishermen  who  have 
disappeared  on  the  Grand  Banks,  over- 
turned from  their  dories,  or  sunk  with 
their  schooners,  by  storm,  berg,  or  liner. 
One  section  of  the  cemetery  is  tenanted 
by  the  unknown  dead,  the  human 
flotsam  swept  in  by  the  sea.  Bodies 
are  often  afloat  on  the  Banks,  and 
sometimes  humanely  disposed  skippers 
will  rescue  them  for  Christian  burial. 
But  this  virtue  is  rare  in  the  French. 
They  are  more  apt,  as  one  dory  did  last 
year,  to  strip  the  sea-boots  and  oil-skins 
from  a  corpse,  and  throw  it  over  again. 
Another  found  a  body,  hitched  a  line  to 
it  and  towed  it  in  to  St.  Pierre,  making 
it  fast  against  the  quay,  where  it  lay  for 
thirty-six  hours  under  the  gaze  of  the 
curious,  until  the  red-tape  formalities 
prescribed  for  its  removal  and  interment 
were  complied  with. 

This  Grand  Bank  fishery  is  prose- 
cuted on  precisely  similar  lines  by  New 
England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound- 
land fishermen,  and  all  of  these  have  an 
"Anglo-Saxon  Alliance"  against  poor 
"Frenchy."  The  French  are  undoubt- 
edly the  slowest  and  poorest  fishermen 
of  all,  and  this  gives  color  to  the  accu- 
sation frequently  heard  that  they  rob 


I      the  others'  trawls.     An  irate 
Yankee   skipper,    last   sum- 
mer, finding  such  had  been 
done — as  great  a  crime  on 
the  Banks  as  horse-thieving 
on  the  prairies — put  his  helm 
over,  ran  down  on  a  French- 
man he  suspected,  and  arous- 
ing her  crew  to  frantic  ges- 
tures over  fear  of  collision, 
swung  ofi  a  point,  and  neatly 
rammed  "  Froggie's"  whole 
batch  of  dories,  eight  in  all, 
which  went  swiftly  to  bot- 
tom, compelling  their  own- 
ers to  up-anchor  and  start 
for  home  at  once.     Another 
large  French  vessel,  which 
had  driven  a  small  Newfoundland  crew 
oS  a  promising  "spot,"  was  cut  adrift 
that  night  by  the  latter,  and  lost  her 
mainmast,  the  rigging  of   which  they 
had  severed.     Banking  vessels  are  not 
moored  by  chains,  which  would  tear  out 
their  bows,  but   by  hempen  cables  in 
which   there  is  ample  "spring."     So, 
when  the  storm  threatens  to  bury  them, 
or  an  oncoming  iceberg  or  steamer  to 
ram  them,  they  sever  the  cable  with  an 
axe,  and  often  escape  the  threatening 
doom. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  bad  blood 
between  the  French  and  their  rivals  is 
the  belief  of  the  latter  that  the  French 
often  allow  an  endangered  crew  to  per- 
ish, when  a  little  risk  might  save  them ; 
though  in  the  reverse  case  Britishers  or 
Americans  never  hesitate.  Hence  the 
contempt  for  "Froggie"  leads  to  many 
wild  affrays.  St.  Pierre  is  frequented 
hy  all  of  these  nationalities  in  stress  of 
weather,  and  boasting  in  the  cabarets  is 
frequently  punctuated  with  bloodshed, 
while  crowds  of  tipsy  alien  trawlmen 
make  wreck  of  the  bars,  and  pile  the 
gendarmes  in  disheveled  pyramids  in  the 
public  square.  The  hostility  between 
the  Tcrnovans  and  Pierrois  is  specially 
bitter,  owing  to  the  "  Bait  Act."  St. 
Pierre  has  to  depend  for  its  bait  upon 
the  minor  fishes  obtained  only  in  the 
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Newfoundland  littoral.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  French  Government  increased 
the  fishing  bounties,  and  the  Breton 
annatcurs  —  fishery  outfitters  —  began 
underselling  the  Newfoundlanders  in  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe, 
where  most  of  the  cod  goes,  New- 
foundland retaliated  by  passing  the  Bait 
Act,  a  measure  prohibiting  the  French 
from  entering  her  waters  to  procure 
this  medium,  and  forbidding  her  own 
people  to  convey  bait  to  St.  Pierre  to 


foreign  cod  is  very  severe.  A  New- 
foundland fisherman  named  Deady  lent 
his  schooner  to  a  neighbor,  named 
Warren,  to  convey  a  load  of  firewood  to 
St.  Pierre  for  sale.  Warren  took  a  Iteg 
of  cod-roes  also.  These  being  discov- 
ered, the  vessel  was  confiscated,  though 
the  Newfoundland  government  offered 
every  proof  that  she  was  another  man's 
property.  A  St.  Pierre  merchant 
bought  her  and  sent  her  to  the  Banks. 
Returning  on  July  13,  Deady  was  noti- 


BRINGING  SUPPLIES  FROM  NEWFOUNDLAND 


the  French.  Enforcing  this  annually 
with  cruisers  and  coastguards,  New- 
foundland has  now  got  the  French 
catch  down  to  half  of  what  it  was ;  and 
this  season  it  is  so  short  that  many  fail- 
ures have  occurred,  and  the  solvent 
existence  of  St.  Pierre  is  threatened. 
Naturally,  then,  the  hatred  against  the 
Newfoundlanders  is  intense,  and  is 
exhibited  on  every  possible  occasion. 

One  instance  of  this  occurred  five 
years  ago.  Because  of  the  large  boun- 
ties given,  the  law  against  purchasing 


fied  by  a  friend,  and,  crossing  the  next 
night  in  a  skiff,  ciit  her  out  of  the  road- 
stead and  carried  her  home,  with  two 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fish  aboard. 
It  was  the  Festival  of  the  Republic,  and 
all  St.  Pierre  was  en  fete,  the  vessel 
being  empty  but  for  one  man,  whom 
they  threw  into  a  dory  to  make  his  way 
to  land.  He  gave  the  alarm  and  war- 
ships were  sent  in  pursuit,  but  the  ves- 
sel was  then  in  Newfoundland  waters 
and  could  not  be  taken.  Long  diplo- 
matic correspondence  ensued,  but  noth- 
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ing  came  of  it.  Three  yean  later 
another  craft,  confiscated  for  a  similar 
offence,  was  recovered  in  the  same  way, 
and  since  then  the  Pierrois  couns  have 
not  enforced  the  confiscation  clause, 
knowing  that  a  "cutting-out  expedi- 
tion "  is  certain  to  follow. 

Last  summer  an  American  skipper, 
who  was  swindled  by  a  Pierrois  dealer 
in  the  purchase  of  a  mooring  cable  to 
replace  one  that  had  broken  on  the 
Banks,  slyly  hitched  a  hawser  to  a  sec- 
ond that  was  coiled  in  front  of  the  trad- 
er's store  on  the  quay.  Then  he  put 
his  vessel  for  the  open  sea  with  all  sails 
set.  As  the  rope  uncoiled  and  his 
trick  was  seen,  the  trader  and  his 
friends  grasped  the  cable,  hoping  to 
retain  it ;  but  they  were  pulled  along 
until  some  were  soused  into  the  land- 
wash,  while  the  Yankee  got  away  with 
his  prize.  Of  course  St.  Pierre  is  a 
closed  port  to  him  since,  but  he  counts 
the  satisfaction  he  got  as  more  than 
compensating  him  for  that. 

In  1900  a  Tcrnovan  smack  rescued 
the  crew  of  a  French  banker,  at  great 
risk.  Bringing  them  to  port  the  French 
skipper    was    unthankful,    demanding 


even  his  dories,  which  had  been  saved 
by  the  other's  crew,  who  were  hoping 
to  be  given  them  to  sell.  Di^usted 
though  he  was,  the  Newfoundland 
skipper  housed  the  Frenchmen  for  a 
week,  as  he  was  to  pass  St.  Pierre  then 
and  would  land  them.  On  the  way  he 
made  out  the  bill  for  their  week's  board, 
as  shipwrecked  seamen,  for  the  French 
skipper  to  certify.  The  latter,  noting 
the  small  charge,  suggested  an  increase, 
saying:  "Wcvide  (divide)  then."  The 
other  agreed,  and  at  St.  Pierre  the  bill 
was  paid  after  some  demur,  during 
which  the  Frenchman  testified  that  his 
crew  had  got  rosbif  "  and  other  dain- 
ties. As  they  left  the  office  the  French- 
man said:  '  We  will  go  into  this  cafe 
and  vide."  But  the  other  rejoined  :  I 
am  not  dividing  today,  John ;  here's 
fifty  cents  to  buy  yourself  a  drink." 
Like  a  flash  the  Frenchman  reached  for 
his  knife,  but  his  quick-handed  rival, 
expecting  something  of  the  kind, 
promptly  floored  him  with  a  facer. 

Apart  from  such  incidents,  though, 
the  social  life  of  St.  Pierre  is  genial  and 
serene.  Hospitality  is  a  virtue;  the 
stranger  is  made  at  home.     In  summer. 
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tN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  ST.  PIERRE 


whea  the  French  and  British  warships, 
that  keep  the  peace  among  their  lisher- 
(olk,  visit  the  port,  gajr  times  ensue. 
Balls  and  parties  are  held,  usuallf  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  racing  and  firing 
matches  organized.  The  cafes  must, 
however,  close  at  ten  each  night,  when 
a  gendarme  drummer  parades  the  town, 
beating  "lights out."  In  the  forenoon 
this  functionary,  by  blast  of  bugle,  sum- 
mons the  curious  to  the  public  square, 
to  proclaim  orders,  sales,  and  obituaries. 
Funerals  arc  conducted  most  elaborately 
on  the  continental  plan,  and  often  cost 
large  sums.  Weddings,  too,  involve 
All  and  contracts  as  in  the  Motherland. 
Water  pipes  running  from  reservoirs  in 
the  bills,  and  electric  lights  replacing 
the  quaint  oil  lamps  whose  ornamental 
iron  brackets  still  adorn  the  street  cor- 
ners, are  the  sole  evidences  of  modern 
progress.  There  are  no  trams,  street- 
cars, telephones,  newspapers,  theatres, 
laundries  or  other  accessories  of  advanced 
existence.  Everything  is  sleepy,  restful, 
and  old-faahioned.  Save  for  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  which  touches  there,  it  is  a* 


isolated  from  the  world  as  Greenland. 
Goats  browse  on  the  rocky  inclines,  and 
goat's  milk  is  served  at  table.  The 
cuisine  is  essentially  French,  the  p»l-au- 
ftu  and  Breton  dishes  being  much  in 
evidence.  Wines  are  drunk  by  all,  and 
even  the  fishermen  are  allowed  by  law  a 
glass  of  brandy  at  each  meal  on  board 
ship.  Women  wash  all  the  clothing  in 
the  streams  that  cascade  down  the  hill- 
sides, and  bleach  it  on  the  mossy  turf. 
The  men  being  away  fishing,  most 
of  the  work  falls  on  them,  and  they 
gather  faggots  of  wood  from  the  wreck- 
age that  drifts  in,  or  crew  the  fire-engine 
on  occasion. 

A  large  stone  building,  now  unused, 
once  held  four  hundred  ditiipUnmrtt, 
convicts  from  France,  sent  out  to  build 
the  quays,  forts,  and  the  four  stone 
government  edifices  the  town  boasts. 
These  men,  like  the  Foreign  Legion  in 
Africa,  were  drilled  for  military  service. 
England  protested,  as  the  treaties  for- 
bade it,  and  France  might  make  the 
place  a  naval  base,  so  they  were  with- 
drawn. For  the  same  reason  modern 
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cannon  are  not  permitted  there,  and 
those  in  the  fort  are  so  old  as  to  be  no 
longer  used,  one  having  exploded  and 
killed  an  artillerist  four  years  ago. 
Hence,  on  the  Fete  Nationalc,  July  14., 
the  salute  has  to  be  fired  by  a  warship. 
This  is  a  "  glorious  fourteenth  "  for  the 
PieiTois  of  every  class  and  station,  with 
races  and  sports  by  day,  fireworks  and 
dances  by  night.  The  festivals  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  observed  with 
great  eclat  also,  processions  and  cere- 
monies being  held.  The  cathedral  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire  which  swept  the 
town  in  November,  1902,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new  pope,  Pius  X, 
was  to  grant  a  sum  towards  rebuilding 
it ;  for  the  Breton  sardine  fishers  had 
the  poorest  of  fortune  last  spring,  and 
the  cod  fishers  on  the  Banks  were 
equally  luckless  during  the  summer. 
The  Pierrois  are,  as  a  class,  deeply  relig- 
ious, and  untainted  by  the  infidelity  of 
mother  France ;  so  the  enforcement  in 
the  little  colony  of  the  Law  of  Associa- 
tions, compelling  the  expulsion  in 
August  last  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
who  taught  the  boys'  school,  provoked 
a  riot  unequalcd  in  its  history.  The 
decision  to  expel  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  taught  the  girls  and  maintained 
the  Marine  Hospital,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. And  the  crucifixes  removed 
from  the  courts  were  restored,  the  wit- 
nesses refusing  to  be  sworn  on  the 
emblem  of  the  Republic.  The  same 
feeling  animates  some,  at  least,  of  the 
Bretons,  who  every  autumn  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Dunes,  near  Dunkirk,  to  burn 
their  "return  candle"  at  the  shrine, 
and  to  send  up  prayers  of  thanks  for 
being  saved  from  death  on  the  Banks. 
A  wide  highway  crosses  St.  Pierre 
island,  from  the  far  end  of  which  is 
obtained  a  splendid  view  of  Langlade 
and  Miquelon.  These  were  formerly 
separated  by  a  shoal  strait,  but  it  is  now 
choked  up  with  sand  and  with  the 
broken  hulls  of  ships  wrecked  there 
through   mistaking   it   for  a  navigable 


passage.  A  solid  causeway  is  formed, 
known  as  "The  Dunes,"  which  can 
be  traversed  dry-shod ;  but  no  person 
wilt  venture  there  after  nightfall,  for 
the  place  is  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  spirits  of  shipwrecked  manners 
whose  wraiths  are  often  seen  heralding 
the  approach  of  a  storm.  Wrecks  are 
still  frequent  in  these  fog-enshrouded 
waters,  the  big  Canadian  liner  Mtnterey 
going  ashore  at  Miquelon  in  July  last, 
on  her  way  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool 
with  a  full  general  cargo  and  a  thousand 
cattle,  the  salving  of  which  proved  a 
veritable  bonanza  to  the  Pierrois  and 
Ternovans  who  gathered,  in  hundreds. 
Another  profitable  business  is  smuggling 
— American  fishing  vessels  bringing 
stocks  of  opium,  drugs,  champagne, 
silks,  perfumery,  and  tobacco  to  Maine 
and  Massachusetts ;  Canadian  craft 
carrying  whole  cargoes  of  liquors  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec ;  and  the 
Newfoundland  smacks  securing  most 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  utility,  or 
ornament  there.  In  the  past  France 
bore  the  chief  cost  of  maintaining  a 
colony;  but  of  late  the  burden  has  been 
transferred  to  the  local  administration. 
The  future  of  St.  Pierre  is  a 
subject  of  speculation,  as  its  fisheries 
are  declining  and  its  population  discon- 
tented. They  are  desirous  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  think 
France  would  sell  rather  than  see  the 
place  fall  into  the  hands  of  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  become  a  tenet  in 
the  creeds  of  both  Canada  and  New- 
foundland that  if  the  islands  pass  from 
the  sceptre  of  France  they  must  be 
incorporated  with  Newfoundland,  of 
which  they  are  geographically  a  part. 
But  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
transfer.  The  recent  Anglo-French 
treaty,  while  settling  the  vexed  French 
Shore  Question  in  Newfoundland's 
favor,  leaves  the  tricolor  still  waving  over 
St.  Pierre. 
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How  A  Newspaper  Syndicate  Works 


By  an  ex-syndicator 


In  the  old  days  a  newspaper  syndi- 
cate meant  a  chain  of  newspapers  each 
of  which,  generally  upon  solicitation, 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  take 
the  same  article,  or  more  usually  a  series 
of  articles,  for  simultaneous  publication. 
The  syndicate  was  formed  by  the  man 
or  concern  furnishing  the  articles,  and 
this  man  or  company  was  called  the 
syndicate.  It  was  a  natural  step  for 
the  syndicate  to  send  out,  occasionally, 
matter  that  had  not  been  contracted  for, 
on  the  chance  of  its  being  accepted ; 
and  from  that  it  was  another  easy  step 
to  the  sending  out  of  unsolicited  matter 
to  other  papers  not  in  the  chain — to 
any  paper,  indeed,  that  would  be  likely 
to  take  it. 

For  several  years  there  were  only  a 
few  of  these  syndicates,  possibly  not 
more  than  two,  the  originators  of  which 
have  long  since  passed  into  other  fields 
where  the  harvesting  of  the  financial 
crop  is  still  easier.  As  a  rule,  the  mat- 
ter sent  out  by  the  pioneers  in  the  busi- 
ness was  of  a  special  character  and  of 
some  distinction.  It  generally  filled  the 
requisite  of  timeliness.  The  great  bulk  of 
it  consisted  of  description  of  travel,  or  of 
scientific  or  industrial  processes,  and 
similar  subjects,  though  some  attention 
was  given  to  fiction,  too.  The  news- 
papers using  this  matter  were  wide  apart 
so  far  as  their  fields  were  concerned, 
with  no  overlapping  circulation ;  and  of 
course  each  one  got  it  cheaper  than  if 
it  had  taken  the  material  exclusively. 

It  seems  to  have  taken  a  long  time 
for  other  people,  with  good  stuff  to  sell, 
to  realize  the  large  profit  in  this  method ; 


yet  it  is  a  surprisingly  simple  piece  of 
aritEwnetic.  For  instance,  if  one  paper 
will  take  two  columns  of  matter  at  fire 
dollars  a  column,  it  means  ten  dollars ; 
which  often  enough  is  good  pay,  but 
which  in  other  cases,  because  of  the 
time  and  expense  involved  in  gathering 
the  material,  leaves  the  writer  nothing 
in  the  way  of  profit.  If,  instead  of  sell- 
ing to  one  paper,  the  writer  can  sell  to 
ten  or  twenty  papers  at  three  or  four 
dollars  a  column,  the  receipts  for  the 
same  work,  at  about  the  same  cost  of 
putting  out,  amount  to  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars ;  so  that 
it  will  pay  handsomely  even  if  the  seller 
goes  to  considerable  expense  to  get  the 
matter,  such  expense  as  is  involved,  for 
instance,  in  buying  it  from  high-priced 
experts.  Similarly,  an  article  of  half  a 
column  in  length,  hardly  paying  the 
trouble  of  preparing  it  if  sold  to  only 
one  paper,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  tidv 
little  sum. 

Once  this  method  was  realized,  the 
number  of  people  who  adopted  it  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  there 
is  hardly  any  one  around  a  newspaper 
office,  down  to  the  newest  cub  reporter, 
who  has  not  tried  it,  and  kept  it  up  at 
least  long  enough  to  learn  its  peculiar 
difficulties  and  discouragements.  The 
system,  as  it  has  been  developed  to  date, 
has  far  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of 
its  originators,  and  has  had  alarger  share 
than  any  other  single  factor  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  Sunday  newspaper. 
It  has  not  only  created  that  curious 
phenomenon, the  "Sunday editor,"  but 
has  largely  determined  the  work  required 
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ol  him;  while  it  may,  in  it*  further 
nmilications,  elimiaate  him. 

Of  couTK;  the  openness  of  the  field 
to  all  who  can  buy  the  necessary  post- 
age stamp! — no  small  expense  in  some 
cases — has  flooded  the  market,  and  many 
•yndicatora  say  has  ruined  it,  although  it 
has  constantly  expanded.  From  special 
articles,  requiring  the  knowledge  of  an 
expert  or  the  painstaking  investigation 
of  a  trained  workman,  the  character  of 
the  matter  sent  out  has  widened  and 
expanded  until  it  now  includes  every- 
thing that  any  kind  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paper will  publish — and  the  adroitly 
managed  syndicate  is  all  things  to  all 
newspapers.  Indeed,  if  the  syndicate 
does  not  market  everything  with  the 
utmost  promptness  as  soon  as  thought 
of  or  suggested,  it  is  apt  to  find  that 
some  other  syndicate  has  got  in  ahead 
and  flooded  the  country  with  the  same 
idea.  So  fierce  now  is  the  competition 
that  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
newspaper  that  is  a  good  buyer  of  such 
matter  to  receive  two  or  three  articles 
from  as  many  different  syndicates  at  the 
same  time,  involving  the  same  subject 
similarly  treated.  This  shows  how 
closely  the  syndicates  study  the  market, 
but  still  itiore  it  indicates  how  very 
many  syndicates  there  are. 

Photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
are  now  an  essential  feature  of  syndicate 
work,  and  though  they  greatly  increase 
the  cost  to  the  sender — involving  the 
hiring  of  a  photographer  and  models, 
the  making  of  a  large  number  of  prints 
of  each  photograph,  and  a  heavy  increase 
in  the  cost  of  mailing — they  always  help 
to  sell  the  "story."  Indeed,  in  these 
days  of  increasingly  illustrated  journal- 
ism, the  pictures  are  often  the  most 
important  part  of  the  offering. 

Whole  fashion  pages  are  now 
syndicated,  down  to  the  answers  to 
correspondents  ;  and  whoever  wants  to 
go  to  the  trouble  may  find  identically 
the  same  anxious  inquiry  about  how  to 
make  the  hair  curl,  or  how  to  fill  out 
the  hollows  in  a  scrawny  neck,  in  half 


a  dozen  Sunday  papers  of  the  same  date 
throughout  the  country,  signed  by  iden- 
tically the  same  anxious  inquirer.  The 
fashion  page,  indeed,  has  been  for  some 
time  the  most  remunerative  for  syndi- 
cates conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale.  In  the  monotony  of  modem 
civilization  fashions  for  women — at  least 
for  all  the  kinds  of  women  who  read  the 
Sunday  papers — appear  to  be  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time  the  country  over ; 
and  rather  than  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  points  of  difference 
between  bathing  suits  for  Denver  and  for 
Atlantic  City,  let  us  say,  the  average 
editor  is  glad  to  take  the  word  of  some 
authority — either  recognized  or  suffi- 
ciently insisted  on — that  there  are  none. 
Even  in  papers  that  have  women  to  look 
after  the  fashion  work,  the  use  of  syndi- 
cated fashions  is  often  a  regular  thing; 
and  now  some  of  the  largest  papers  in 
the  big  cities  are  themselves  syndicating 
their  own  fashion  pages  to  other  papers. 
Some  of  the  papers  using  these  pages 
are  as  large,  or  at  least  as  vociferously 
prosperous,  as  the  paper  that  offers 
them.  Closely  allied  to  the  fashion 
articles  offered  by  the  syndicates  are 
those  on  physical  culture  for  women, 
and  on  all  similar  subjects  which  afford 
any  excuse  for  printing  pictures  of  pretty 
women.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  no  more 
than  a  question  of  telling  how  to  pack 
clothes  away  to  keep  out  moths,  or  how 
to  apply  cold  cream  to  the  neck,  or  how 
to  clean  jewelry,  or  what  to  wear  while 
traveling  on  a  sleeping-car,  pictures  of 
pretty  models  are  important  even  when 
their  connection  wirh  the  article  is  of 
the  slightest.  They  frequently  deter- 
mine the  acceptance  of  the  matter,  and 
make  the  pay  for  it  much  better. 

Papers  which  syndicate  their  fashion 
pages  generally  offer  other  matter  in  the 
same  way,  not  only  special  articles  they 
are  using  themselves,  but  some  of  their 
regular  department  features"  as  well. 
Thus  the  colored  comic  pages  of  nearly 
all  the  Sunday  papers  throughout  the 
country  arc  syndicate  matter,  and  the 
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f&cesof  The  Yellow  Kid,"  "Buster 
Brown,"  and  a  host  of  others,  are  now 
as  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Western 
papers  as  to  the  readers  of  those  Eastern 
papers  which  invented  them. 

At  least  two  of  the  very  largest  papers 
in  the  country,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Philadelphia,  have  gone  into  the 
syndicate  business  so  extensively  as  to 
send  out  page  matrices  of  about  all  of 
their  features  that  are  not  purely  local ; 
and  some  of  the  large  papers  that  use 
them  have  adjusted  the  size  of  their 
Sunday  page  so  they  will  fit.  These 
matrices  are  the  same  as  those  made  by 
the  paper  for  its  own  use  in  casting  the 
page  plate  for  the  press.  They  are 
cheaply  prepared ;  and  they  are  cheap 
for  the  paper  using  them,  as  they  do 
away  with  all  type-setting  of  the  mat- 
ter contained,  and  with  several  other 
mechanical  processes.  They  are  light 
in  weight  and  cheaply  shipped.  Matter 
syndicated  in  this  way  is  of  course  defi- 
nitely contracted  for  in  advance ;  and 
this  still  further  cheapens  the  service, 
since  it  dispenses  with  much  boolckeep- 
ing  and  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
the  syndicate,  and  eliminates  the  items 
of  expense  involved  in  the  shipments  of 
matter  that  is  refused. 

From  such  large  methods,  which  are 
among  the  latest  manifestations  of  the 
industry,  the  business  of  syndication 
grades  down  to  that  of  the  small  oper- 
ator who  sends  out,  on  the  mere  chance, 
anything  he  comes  across  that  seems 
likely  to  catch.  And,  aside  from  the 
big  and  little  fellows  who  are  regularly 
in  the  business,  there  are  a  host  of 
chevaliers  of  enterprise  who,  when  they 
first  learn  of  the  method,  embrace  it 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  soon  dis- 
couraged. While  the  ventures  of  these 
experimenters  generally  result  in  loss, 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  matter  accepted 
from  them  does  indeed  crowd  the  mar- 
ket in  a  way  which  seems  to  warrant 
the  statement  of  the  "regular"  that 
the  business  has  gone  to  smash. 

The  details  of  the  methods  of  the 


newspaper  syndicate  seem  simple 
enough ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  business, 
full  of  unique  surprises,  conducted  with 
scant  courtesy,  governed  by  constantly 
changing  rules  that  apply  to  it  alone, 
with  all  sorts  of  tine  points  learned  only 
by  close  experience,  and  more  frankly 
commercial  than  that  of  the  literary 
agent.  Having  sent  out  his  article  on 
3  chance,  the  syndicator  is  not  likely  to 
hear  anything  from  it  until  he  gets  it 
back  rejected — most  frequently  too  late 
to  offer  to  another  paper  in  the  same 
field — or  else  sees  it  in  print.  In  the 
latter  case  he  may  get  a  check  with- 
out further  correspondence ;  but  many 
papers  pay  nothing  until  they  receive  a 
bill  with  a  clipping  of  the  article  at- 
tached. Very  often  the  accepted  arti- 
cle is  shortened,  altered,  or  entirely 
rewritten,  at  the  option  of  the  editor 
and  without  consulting  the  writer. 
Unless  the  syndicator  names  the  price, 
payment  is  made  at  a  fixed  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  paper.  Occasionally  this 
rate  varies  with  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle, but  not  often.  It  is,  however,  very 
difierent  with  diSerent  papers.  An 
article  that  brings  as  much  as  fifteen 
dollars  from  one  may  bring  as  little  as 
four  from  another. 

As  may  be  guessed,  the  bookkeeping 
needed  to  carry  on  such  a  business  is 
complicated.  No  matter  what  the 
experience  of  the  syndicator,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which  papers  will  accept 
his  article,  or  to  calculate  in  advance 
his  receipts.  This  is  because — no  mat- 
ter how  well  he  knows  the  market  and 
what  each  paper  wants — he  can  never 
keep  himself  informed  as  to  what  it  has 
on  hand,  and  as  to  what  it  is  receiving 
from  his  innumerable  competitors.  All 
the  time  the  syndicator  must  keep  accu- 
rate record  as  to  where  all  his  articles 
are,  and  as  far  as  possible  how  each  is 
getting  along.  He  must  know,  also, 
which  papers  require  bills,  and  which 
do  not;  and  the  day  of  the  month,  or 
the  month  following  publication,  on 
which  each  makes  payment. 
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The  almost  universal  use  of  syndi- 
cate matter  may  be  taken  as  an  admis- 
sion by  the  world  of  journalism  that  in 
this  country,  in  these  days  when  every 
hamlet  in  the  land  has  a  printing  press 
and  a  news  wire,  a  newspaper  of  na- 
tional circulation  is  no  longer  possible ; 
or,  if  possible,  not  sufficiently  remuner- 
ative to  strive  for.  And  so  papers  which 
are  genuinely  enterprising,  and  which  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  reputation  for  originality  and 
exclusiveness,  nevertheless  accept  some- 
thing from  the  syndicates.  There  is 
certainly  not  a  paper  in  New  York  or 
Chicago,  where  enterprise  is  supposed 
to  be  particularly  strong,  or  in  Philadel- 
phia or  Boston,  where  conservatism  is  a 
matter  of  pride,  that  has  not  used 
within  the  current  month,  some  syndi- 
cate matter.  Some  papers  still  eschew 
it,  as  a  rule,  but  there  is  none  that 
would  not  accept  a  piece  of  matter  of 
commanding  importance,  such  as  a 
genuine  interview  with  Mr.  Cleveland 
on  the  failure  of  President  Roosevelt, 
or  the  utterance  of  a  man  really  promi- 
nent in  finance,  commerce,  science,  or 
education,  on  some  timely  question. 

Of  course  the  exchange  editor,  who 
in  the  way  of  daily  routine  work  sees 
all  the  papers  published  in  the  country, 
and  who,  as  might  be  expected,  is  some- 
thing of  a  pessimist,  groans  over  the 
deadly  sameness  of  all  the  Sunday 
papers,  (or  which  the  syndicate  is  re- 
sponsible ;  and  the  Sunday  editor,  who 
sees  a  good  many  Sunday  papers  himself 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what 
other  papers  are  doing  and  how  badly 
he  has  been  beaten  on  features,  admits 
the  fact  and  acknowledges  the  cause. 
But  he  argues,  and  with  some  force, 
that  the  great  mass  of  readers,  those 
who  go  to  make  up  the  circulation  so 
dear  to  the  advertiser's  heart,  only  read 
one  paper,  or,  if  they  happen  to  look  at 
another,  it  is  one  from  the  same  town. 

Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  feeling 
among  the  old  fashioned  that  the  use  of 
a  piece  of  syndicate  matter,  not  labeled 


as  such,  is  a  pretense  amounting  to  a 
deception ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is  to  the 
few  "old  subscribers"  and  "constant 
readers"  who  still  fancy  with  fond  pride 
that  something  particularly  good  in  their 
own  pet  paper  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  But  this  is  so  clearly  a  senti- 
mental quibble  that  many  papers  noi7 
using  syndicate  matter  continue  to  run 
the  copyright  line  under  the  first-page 
title,  where  it  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
contents  of  the  entire  issue.  And,  since 
the  syndicated  article  really  was  written 
for  each  of  the  papers  that  accept  it, 
many  of  the  papers  using  it  give  it  the 
appearance  of  greater  exclusiveness  by 
running  a  line  at  the  top,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  written  for  that  paper. 

The  prejudice  against  the  syndicate 
held  by  those  who  make  their  living  by 
writing  for  the  newspapers  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  the 
workman  in  any  field  has  against  the 
trust  or  combine  that  crowds  hnn  out 
of  a  job  by  machinery,  or  by  other 
methods  of  cheap  duplication  which 
lessens  the  number  of  workmen  needed 
without  lessening  the  market.  This 
prejudice  exists  among  all  newspaper 
men  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the 
situation  is  philosophically  accepted. 
The  prices  paid  by  the  syndicate  to 
its  writers  are  somewhat  better  than 
the  prices  paid  by  the  newspapers. 

In  Europe  the  newspaper  syndicate  is 
still  in  its  sickly  infancy,  partly  because 
of  conservatism  and  partly  because  there 
newspapers  of  national  circulation  arc 
stilt  more  or  less  possible.  Until  now 
most  of  the  syndicates  sending  matter 
to  English  papers  have  been  American. 
The  five  or  six  days  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  mails  permits  of  a  varia- 
tion of  a  day  or  two  in  the  release  date, 
so  that  a  feature  used  here  on  Sunday 
is  good  there  Saturday  or  Monday. 
The  newspaper  syndicate  is  making  its 
way  slowly  in  England,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  influence  of  this  labor-saving 
agency  will  ever  be  as  far-reaching  there 
as  in  the  United  States. 
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BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER 


Dr.  Wheeler  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University.  He  specialized  In  philology  In  Gennan 
universities,  and  relumed  to  an  instructorship  in  Biown.  He  was  called  to  a  professorship 
In  Harvard,  and  later  accepted  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Cornell  University.  He  assumed  his 
pre<ient  position  In  1899.  His  successful  administrative  career  in  the  West  has  added  to  the 
admirable  reputation  which  he  made  In  the  East. 
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JOHN  HUSTON  FINLEY 


Dr.  Finleyhas  had  an  exceptionally  brilltant  career.  He  received  his  training  ineconomks 
and  politics  In  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  from  18S9  to  1892  he  was  secretary  of  the  State 
Ciiaritles  Aid  Association  ol  New  York.  He  was  then  elected  president  of  Knox  College,  at 
the  age  ol  twenty-nine.  In  190O  he  accepted  the  chair  of  politics  In  Princeton  University, 
and  three  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  important  position. 
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EDMUND  J.  JAMES 


The  energetic  and  versatile  work  of  Dr.  James  in  political  science  and  educational  admin' 
isratlon  had  earned  an  international  reputation  before  his  apix>intnient  to  a  college  presidency. 
Dr.  James  was  In  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1883  to  1895.  He  then 
became  director  o{  tite  university  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  From 
Chicago  he  went  direct  to  the  presidency  of  Northwestern  In  1902. 
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HENRY  SMITH  PRITCHETT 

UAUACHUSETTS  INariTOTB  OF  TECHNOLOCT 

President  Pritchett's  specialty  [s  astronomy.  After  filling  [mportant  college  chairs  and 
conducting  government  astronomical  expeditions,  he  was  appointed  In  1^7  superintendent  of 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  This  position  he  resigned  three  years  later  to 
assume  the  administration  of  the  great  technical  school  which  has  notably  broadened  Its 
scope  under  his  direction. 
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WILLIAM   DEWITT  HYDE 

PRESIDENT  OF  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

In  18SS,  just  sfx  years  after  graduating  rroni  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Hyde  became 
president  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  Is  a  typical  representative  of  the  best  culture  of  New 
England.  Dr.  Hyde  is  a  notable  preacher  ol  social  ethics,  and  his  numerous  popular  books 
on  ethical  tocjcs  have  carried  his  Influence  far  beyond  the  confines  of  New  England. 
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CHARLES  FRANKLIN  THWING 


Dr.  Thwing  [s  a  New  England  man,  educated  at  Harvard  and  at  Andovec  Theological 
Seminary.  After  ten  years'  experience  In  Congregational  pulpits,  Dr.  Thwtng  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position  in  1890.  He  has  written  much  and  forcibly  on  the  broader  aspects  of 
college  life  and  Its  relations  to  the  outside  world. 
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WILLIAM  H.  P.    FAUNCE 


President  Faunce  was  appointed  in  1899  to  the  presidency  of  Brown,  of  which  University 
he  had  successively  been  student,  instructor,  and  trustee.  He  took  e.  theological  course  at 
Newion  Seminary,  and  spent  fifteen  years  In  pastoral  work  In  Massachusetts  and  in  New 
York  City  before  he  returned  to  Brown  University  as  its  chief  executive.  He  is  an  important 
factor  in  current  reliEious  and  ddueat'tTlBl  discussion,  ,  -  ■ 
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CHARLES  WILLIAM  DABNEY 


Dr.  Dabney,  who  has  been  president  Of  the  University  of  Tennessee  for  seventeen  years, 
will  assume  the  presidency  of  the  University  Qf  Cincinnati  next  fall.  A  Virginian  by  birth,  he 
has  devoted  his  entire  career  to  the  educational  and  industrial  development  of  the  South. 
His  scientific  interest  Is  principally  in  the  field  of  Industrial  chemistry,  and  he  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  agriculture.  ("  ~  -\  ~i  -s  I  -> 
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There  are  now  three  well-dcvcloped 
centres  of  orange-culture  in  the  United 
States — Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  orange  was  doubtless  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Spanish 
explorers,  as  large  groves  of  wild  trees, 
of  the  bitter  variety,  were  discovered  at 
a  later  period  in  what  is  now  Florida. 
That  State  was  longourmost  important 
orange-producing  centre,  its  fruit  being 
of  superior  excellence  to  that  imported 
because  it  could  be  left  to  ripen  on  the 
trees  and  then  shipped  to  Northern  mar- 
kets without  serious  loss  from  decay. 

But  in  no  country  of  the  world  has  the 
cultivation  of  the  orange  developed  more 
rapidly  or  more  successfully  than  in 
sunny  California,  the  land  of  strange 
contradictions — of  eternal  snows  on  its 
lofty  mountain  peaks,  of  endless  summer 
in  its  sheltered  valleys.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  are  devoted  to 
orange  culture;  and  with  Nature  at  her 
best,  and  rarely  giving  less  than  three 
hundred  sunny  days  to  every  year,  the 
groves  seldom  fall  to  yield  an  abundant 
crop.  Here,  ^thin  sight  of  snow-capped 
mountains,  oranges  and  many  other 
fruits  of  sub-tropical  regions  grow  to 
almost  ideal  perfection. 

California's  first  orange  trees  were 
planted  in  the  famous  old  Mission  gar- 
dens, over  a  century  ago,  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers,  when  the  Missions  were 


beginning  their  attempt  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  native  Indians.  These 
orchards  were  for  private  use  only,  and 
but  little  attention  was  paid  to  extend- 
ing their  cultivation.  No  one  dreamed 
that  in  the  coming  years  oranges  would 
be  among  the  chief  sources  of  wealth 
and  employment  in  this  wonderful 
"Golden  State"  by  the  far  western  sea ; 
and  it  was  not  until  as  late  as  l88othat 
their  cultivation  was  begun  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  view  of  profitable  finan- 
cial returns. 

The  trees  are  grown  chiefly  from 
seed,  and  the  seedlings  are  asually 
planted  in  March  and  April,  although 
some  planters  prefer  a  later  season.  To 
produce  special  varieties  of  oranges  it  is 
necessary  that  the  young  seedlings  be 
grafted  or  budded,  and  this  is  usually 
done  in  the  spring.  The  genofUfl 
method  is  to  plant  the  seed  of  lAic 
orange  and  then  bud  the  young  trees 
while  they  are  still  in  the  nursery,  when 
they  are  about  two  years  old,  at  which 
time  they  have  attained  a  height  of  about 
two  feet.  Of  course,  select  varieties  are 
used  in  the  budding.  When  the  young 
bud  has  grown  to  become  a  part  of  the 
plant,  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  is  cut 
ofi,  and  the  graft  or  budded  shoot  is 
straightened  up  and  kept  in  this  upright 
position  by  being  tied  to  a  stake  close 
beside  the  original  trunk.  This  shoot 
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gradually  develops  into  the  full-grown 
tree.  The  tree  thus  grafted  is  trans- 
ported to  the  field  from  the  nursery 
when  about  four  years  old.  It  then 
grows  rapidly,  and  being,  as  a  rule, 
strong  and  vigorous,  is  not  likely  to  die 
through  transplanting. 

In  planting  the  trees  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  carefully  symmetry  of  appear- 
ance, economy  of  space,  and  conveni- 
ence for  the  subsequent  cultivation  of 
the  soil.     There  are  several  systems  of 


being  straight  and  the  branches  symmet- 
rical. The  blossoms  arc  of  a  delicate 
white  color  and  deliciousiy  fragrant, 
giving  sweet  promise  of  the  luscious 
fruitage  concealed  in  their  hidden 
depths. 

The  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  longev- 
ity. In  Cordova,  Spain,  there  is  a 
grove  said  to  be  not  less  than  seven  cen- 
turies old;  and  these  ancient  trees, 
although  hollow  and  knotted,  are  still 
covered    with    blossom    and    fruitage. 


A    PROLIFIC    BRANCH 


arranging  the  trees,  but  the  plan  known 
as  the  square  is  the  one  most  generally 
adopted.  By  this  system,  at  the  usual 
distance  of  twenty  feet  apart,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  trees  are  planted  to 
the  acre;  prize  Navels  and  Mediterra- 
nean Sweets  are  usually  planted  twenty- 
four  feet  apart,  giving  seventy-six  trees 
to  the  acre. 

Ordinarily,  the  orange  tree,  a  beau- 
tiful evergreen,  reaches  a  height  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet.  It  is  of  re- 
markably graceful  proportions,  the  trunk 


The  orange  tree  is  very  vigorous,  and 
is  remarkably  prolific.  It  is  stated  that 
as  many  as  twenty  thousand  oranges 
have  been  picked  from  a  single  tree  in 
the  Azores  in  one  season ;  while  at 
least  half  that  number  have  been  gathered 
from  one  in  Florida.  It  is  recorded 
that  two  magnificent  old  trees  in  Seville, 
Spain,  have  yielded  above  thirty  thou- 
sand each  in  a  single  season ;  and  at 
Nice  is  a  tree,  fifty  feet  in  height  and 
three  feet  in  diameter,  which  produces 
six  thousand  oranges.     As  a  rule,  how- 
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ever,  trees  bear  from  five   hundred  to 
two  thousand  oranges  annually. 

The  tree  is  very  uniform  in  its  bear- 
ing, there  being  no  off  years.  The 
blossom  and  fruit  are  rarely  hurt  save 
as  the  result  of  unexpected  frost,  the 
orange-grower's  most  dreaded  enemy. 
This  danger,  while  serious,  seldom 
threatens  more  than  a  few  nights  a 
season,  and  is  usually  met  by  the  use 
of  coal  fires  in  wire  baskets — from 
twenty  to  fifty  to   an   acre.      By  this 


give  ample  protection.     The  Monterey 
cypress  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  King  of  California  Oranges  " 
is  the  title  given  the  Washington  Navel. 
This  is  California's  pride,  and  is  the  ru- 
ling favorite  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
It  is  large  and  seedless,  and  in  its  origin 
represents  one  of  Nature's  many  freaks. 
White  it  was  unknown  to  this  country 
prior  to  1870,  yet  it  was  grown  in  Brazil 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1662.  Some 
thirty-four  years  ago  twelve  trees,  propa- 


IRRIGATING    AN    ORCHARD 


method  the  temperature  is  raised  several 
degrees  and  the  fruit  is  saved.  The 
roofing  of  orchards  is  also  resorted  to 
as  a  protection  from  frost  and  from  heat. 
The  sweetest  and  best  oranges  are 
grown  on  southern  exposures.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  protect  the  orchards 
from  the  strong  prevailing  winds,  and 
this  is  frequently  done  by  planting  what 
are  known  as  wind-breaks,  consisting  of 
alternate  pepper  and  eucalyptus  trees, 
set  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart. 
These  trees,  being  rapid  growers,  soon 


gated  by  the  processof  budding,  were  sent 
by  a  wide-awake  American  consul  in 
Bahia,  Brazil,  to  our  government  hot- 
houses in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  there 
carefully  nurtured.  Some  of  these  are 
still  alive  and  bearing  fruit.  These  were 
used  as  stock  from  which  to  propagate 
by  budding,  and  trees  thus  budded  were 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  order  that  experiments  might  be 
made  with  them.  Two  of  these  bud- 
ded trees  were  taken  to   California  in 
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ORANGE    GROVES    ON    THE    FOOT-HILLS 


ing  age  their  fruit  surpassed  all  expecta- 
tions. This  fine  orange  first  attracted 
general  attention  at  a  fair  held  in 
Riverside  in  1879,  and  it  at  once  became 
a  prime  favorite.  Its  propagation  was 
rapid,  and  today  many  thousands  of 
acres  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation. 
The  tree  is  a  semi-dwarf,  the  blossom  is 
double,  and  the  fruit  delicious.  It  gets 
its  dual  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  cultivated  in  this  country  in  Wash- 
ington, and  because  of  the  peculiar 
navel-lilce  form  which  distinguishes  it. 

Although  orange  culture  is  carried  on 
in  many  of  the  lower  uplands  of  Cali- 
fornia, yet,  as  a  commercial  industry,  it 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  district 
popularly  designated  in  California  as 
"The  Thermal  Belt." 

It  lies  stretched  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
and  from  San  Diego  on  the  south  to 
Tehama  and  Butte  counties,  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  valley,  on  the  north, 
a  distance  of  over  seven  hundred  miles, 
and    varying   in    width   from   three  to 


thirty  miles.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
this  belt  there  are  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  which  are  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  altitude  ranges  from  300  to  1,800 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mean  sum- 
mer temperature  of  this  belt  is  some- 
what higher  in  the  northern  portion 
than  in  the  southern,  but  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  higher  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  portion. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
does  not  vary  more  than  four  degrees 
throughout  the  whole  belt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Weather  Bureau,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  in  this  belt  are 
from  60  to  68  degrees.  Some  idea  can 
be  formed  of  this  delightful  and  uniform 
climate  when  it  is  remembered  that  on 
our  thermometers  56  degrees  are  marked 
"  temperate,"  and  76  degrees  are 
marked  "summer  heat."  In  Califor- 
nia, the  variation  in  the  thermal  belt 
is  eight  degrees,  and  summer  heat  is 
unknown  ;  in  the  East  the  variation  is 
above  a  hundred,  with  g^ea^  extremis^ 
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of  heat  and  cold.  For  the  most  pan, 
the  thermal  belt  follows  the  foot-hills, 
and  the  grower  of  oranges  must  consider 
the  elevation,  study  the  position  of  the 
soil,  guard  against  frosty  spots,  secure 
protection  from  heavy  winds,  and  provide 
for  systematic  and  sufficient  irrigation. 

The  map  of  the  thermal  belt  (psige 
8io)  shows  where  the  California  orange 
industry  is  centered,  Five  years  ago 
nearly  the  whole  product  came  from 
one  section.  Of  the  5,882,000  boxes 
produced  in  1899,  a  total  of  5,573,000 
were  grown  in  the  five  counties  of 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  and  San  Diego.  At  present, 
however,  the  proportion  is  not  so  lai^c, 
owing  to  increased  development  in  other 
sections  of  the  State. 

Orange  groves,  in  full  bearing,  fre- 
quently yield  handsome  returns  on  the 
investments  made.  A  crop  of  five  acres 
recently  sold  for  $1,575  on  the  trees. 
Some  orchards  yield  as  much  as  $1,800 
per  acre ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  excep- 
tional.   Ordinarily,  a  carefully  cultivated 


orchard  of  ten  acres  ought  to  yield  a 
sure  annual  profit  of  from  $i,200  to 
$2,000.  In  full  bearing,  the  average 
orchard  yields  about  $150  per  acre. 
Good  orange  land  may  he  bought  from 
$50  to  $150  per  acre.  Groves,  including 
all  the  water  rights  and  privileges,  have 
sold  as  high  as  $2,500  per  acre,  but  this 
rarely  happens.  The  industry  is  a  con- 
stantly growing  one.  About  $50,000,000 
capital  is  invested  in  California  groves. 
Records  of  the  State's  product  show 
that  the  shipments  in  1888  were  less 
than  one  million  boxes;  in  1897  they 
had  reached  four  and  one-third ;  in  1902, 
a  little  more  than  eight ;  and  in  1903, 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  boxes. 

This  year  thirty  thousand  carloads  of 
oranges  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  enough  to  pay  a  handsome  divi- 
dend. Growers  are  looking  hopefully  to 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  they  think  will  reduce  one-third 
the  present  freight  rate  of  ninety  cents 
a  box  which  the  railroads  charge  on 
New  York  shipments. 


IN    THE    PACKING-HOUSE 
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In  California  irrigation  and  cultiva- 
tion are  closely  associated ;  indeed, 
without  irrigation  cultivation  in  some 
portions  of  the  State  would  be  not  only 
a  serious  problem  but  altogether  an 
impossibility.  A  million  and  a  half  acres 
are  being  benefited  through  its  instru- 
mentality. In  San  Bernardino  county 
irrigation  was  commenced  a  century  ago 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  the  San  Ga- 
briel Mission,  by  the  digging  of  a  ditch 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
through  their  lands.  This  ancient 
water-course  is  still  in  active  operation. 
A  half  century  later  a  party  of  Monnons 
commenced  the  construction  of  ditches 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  demon- 
strated their  practical  utility  by  the  pro- 


duction of  bountiful  crops.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  system  was  a  com- 
plete safeguard  against  the  disasters  of  a 
dry  season.  Fruit  growers  were  quick 
to  learn  the  immense  value  of  this  arti- 
ficial method  of  watering  the  soil,  and 
orange  culture  owes  quite  as  much  to 
the  splendid  system  of  irrigation  now  in 
operation  as  it  docs  to  the  marvelous 
climate.  The  water  is  procured  from 
artesian  and  other  wells,  from  mountain 
streams,  from  artificial  lakes  made  by 
damming  up  the  water-courses  on  the 
higher  slopes,  and  from  other  sources. 
It  is  conducted  wherever  needed  by 
pipes,  ditches,  and  canals.  There  are 
hundreds  of  miles  of  these  main  arte- 
ries, and  thousands  of  miles  of  lateral 
and  individual  pipe  lines  branching  from 
them.  Some  of  the  water  is  brought 
from  the  high  Sierras,  and  is  used  not 
only  to  irrigate  the  soil  but  also  to  sup- 
ply towns  and  villages  with  water  for 
domestic  purposes.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  subterranean  water-couiscs, 
the  supply  from  which  seems  to  be 
inexhaustible.  Through  this  system,  in 
many  valleys  and  along  many  uplands, 
ihing  orchards  are  making  glad  the 
eye  and  heart  of  man,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  arid  stretches  of 
dreary  desolation. 

Of  the  several  methods  of 

irrigating  orange  groves, 

the    simplest     and 

the  one  generally 

used  is  the  fur- 
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SORTING  ORANGES  BV  MACHINERY 


number  of  furrows  are  plowed  between 
the  rows  of  trees,  the  first  one  being  a 
few  feet  distant  ftom  the  trunk,  and 
through  these  the  water  flows  until  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  saturated.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  ground  under 
cultivation  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
weeds,  and  also  that  the  soil  may  freely 
admit  the  water.  The  development 
of  orange  culture  through  the  process 
of  irrigation  is  a  triumph  of  modern 
horticulture. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  persons 
standing  on  the  ground  and  on  ladders. 
As  a  rule,  trees  are  rarely  stripped  at 
once;  the  fruit  is  usually  gathered  as  it 
ripens.  It  is  necessary  to  handle  oranges 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  bruising, 
and  this  makes  the  packing  for  ship- 
ment one  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  oranges  are  assorted  by 
machinery,  and  those  of  the  same  size 
are  packed  together.  So  carefully  and 
compactly  is  this  done  that  there  is 
very  little  risk  of  their  becoming  bruised 


in  transmission  from  grower  to  con- 
sumer. This  work  gives  employment 
to  many  hundreds  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seeing  the  vast  orchards  trans- 
formed into  living  beauty  by  their 
snowy  blossoms  or  luscious  fruitage, 
nothing  is  more  interesting  than  wit- 
nessing a  busy  hive  of  humanity  prepar- 
ing the  oranges  for  shipment. 

There  are  many  perplexing  problems 
which  the  orange  grower  has  to  face : 
whether  to  plant  early  or  late,  to  prune 
high  or  low,  what  fertilizer  to  use,  what 
method  of  irrigation  to  follow,  and  how 
to  guard  against  frost  and  heat,  insects, 
and  natural  diseases  of  the  trees. 
Orange  culture  pays,  but  it  pays  at  the 
expense  of  the  most  careful,  painstaking 
attention  and  unremitting  labor.  Even 
in  sun-kissed  California  man's  brain  is 
needed  to  assist  Nature  in  making  her 
supremest  effort. 
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War  Pictures 
from  the  forbidden  zone 

Our  representative  in  the  Far  East  succeeded  in  getting  two 
photographers  to  the  front  with  the  Japanese  army,  one  with  the 
First  Division  and  the  other  with  the  Second.  This  was  a  diflicult 
achievement,  as  the  Mikado's  ukase,  making  all  the  fields  of  military 
preparation  and  operation  forbidden  zones,  has  been  enforced  most 
rigidly  by  the  authorities.  The  photographs  here  reproduced  are 
the  first  fruits  of  the  enterprise.  They  give  a  glimpse  of  the  actual 
advance  of  Japanese  regiments.  The  photograph  showing  the 
alighting  of  troops  at  Seoul  from  the  cars  of  the  Chemulpo  and  Seoul 
railway,  and  the  one  depicting  the  march  through  the  main  street 
of  the  Korean  capital  are  especially  notable.  When  it  is  realized  that 
these  soldiers  were  moved  through  Japan  at  night  in  box  cars,  and 
that  absolute  secrecy  in  regard  to  their  advance  was  enjorned  and 
maintained,  the  significance  of  authoritative  pictures  of  the  arrival 
of  troops  in  Korea  and  their  march  toward  the  Yalu  becomes 
apparent. 
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IN  THE  AOYAMA  DRILL  GROUND 


AT  THE  RAILROAD'S  END 
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THE  JAPANESE  TROOPS  ENTERING  SEOUL 
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MARCHINO  THROUGH  KOREAN  SNOWS 
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ON  A  SPECIAL  FROM  CHEMULPO 


A  CAVALRY  BIVOUAC 
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A  HALT  ON  THE  MARCH  TO  WUU 


ENCAMPED  NEAR  YANG-JU 
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REVIEWING  THE  GARBISON  AT  SEOUL 


A  SKIRMISH  LINE 
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Every  householder  of  the  West  End  knows  Dunstan's  by 
name,  as  well  as  by  sight.  And  even  the  stranger,  lurching  down 
the  Strand  on  the  Icnife-board  of  his  omnibus,  looks  up  at  the  gray 
walls  of  the  private  bank  with  an  air  of  respectful  familiarity  in  the 
very  moment  of  identification.  Thereafter,  though  these  walls  bear 
no  sign-boards,  they  need  none  for  him.  He  recognizes  a  monu- 
mental importance  in  that  stronghold  of  financial  integrity,  standing 
like  a  Parisian  hotel  of  the  old  regime  between  its  court  and  its  gar- 
den. And  there  it  has  stood  so  long  in  honorable  self-reliance  that 
by  common  consent  the  descriptive  part  of  its  title  has  been  dropped, 
leaving  it  to  be  known  as  a  possession  of  th?  founder,  who  thus 
outlives  his  life  two  centuries.  Not  as  Dunstan's  Bank,  but  as 
Dunstan's,  pure  and  simple,  does  the  enterprise  to  which  he  com- 
mitted himself  in  King  William's  time  maintain  its  enviable  place 
among  the  lesser  landmarks  of  London. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  my  apprenticeship  with  the  very 
young  American  banking  firm  of  Markham  &  Wade,  I  had  been 
sent  over  to  Dunstan's  on  some  trifling  errand — to  get  an  accept- 
ance probably — for  their  bills  often  passed  through  our  hands;  and 
I  have  a  clear  remembrance  of  the  impression  then  made  upon  me 
by  the  spacious  paneled  rooms;  the  green-baize  doors,  swinging 
noiselessly ;  the  multioned  windows,  deeply  recessed,  through  which, 
over  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn  tree,  slanted  a  misty  gleam  from  the 
Thames.  All  these  appointments  had  an  air  of  completeness,  a 
time-honored  effect  indicating  perfect  fitness  of  the  means  to  the 
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end,  and  thus  contrasting  strangely  with  our  own  dose  quarters, 
hastily  adapted  to  our  needs  on  a  short  lease  until  we  could  find 
something  better.  I  knew  even  then  in  a  general  way  of  the 
respect,  naturally  deeper  far  than  mine,  which  my  employers  fdt  for 
the  peculiar  distinction  acquired  by  Dunstan  &  Co.'s  years  of  irre- 
proachable success.  But  not  until  long  afterward,  when  I  had  been 
admitted  to  confidential  relations  with  the  partners,  did  I  learn  that 
from  their  respect  had  sprung  a  desire,  secretly  cherished  in  the  face 
of  mighty  obstacles,  to  turn  Dunstan's  name  and  fame  to  account. 
My  chiefs  were  energetic  Yanltees,  strong  in  the  faith  that  over- 
cometh  fear,  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  whatever  a  man 
wanted  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  must  surely  be  his  at  last. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  in  my  sleeve  a  little  when  I  discov- 
ered their  pet  ambition,  which  seemed  to  me  practically  hopeless. 
Yet  my  discovery  was  due  to  the  fact  that  an  ambitious  dream  of  my 
own  approached  fulfilment.  I  longed  to  hve  in  Paris ;  and  thither  it 
was  appointed  that  I  should  go,  to  fill  what  1  considered  an  important 
post  in  Markham  &  Wade's  parent  house  of  the  Rue  Saint-Arnaud. 
There  had  been  vexatious  delays,  but  the  date  of  my  departure  now 
stood  fixed  for  the  first  of  November.  This  was  only  October  the 
fifth  ;  yet  already  I  had  begun  to  compute  by  days  the  time  of  dur- 
ance remaining  to  mc  under  the  autumnal  blanket  of  the  fog  that 
hung  over  Charing  Cross.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens  had  its  fog, 
too,  undoubtedly.  I  knew  by  experience,  however,  that  hfe's  con- 
ditions there  were  so  cheery  and  bright  as  to  dispel  minor  grievances 
of  climate.    Somehow,  in  Paris,  I  never  considered  the  weather  at  all. 

Not  so,  here.  It  had  rained  all  day,  and  I  was  oppressed  by 
the  murkincss  of  the  night  as  Mr.  Markham  and  I  turned  out  into 
it  from  what  Gossip  Quickly  would  have  called  the  latter  end  of  a 
sea-coal  fire.  Our  senior  partner  was  a  bachelor,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  routine  of  business,  over  which  he  often  lingered  in  the  private 
office  until  his  dinner-hour  and  beyond  it.  Today,  he  had  called 
me  in  for  a  word  about  my  change  of  base  ;  the  word  had  led  to 
another  and  still  another ;  when  seven  o'clock  struck  we  were  deep 
in  talk.  Then  he  had  proposed  that  we  should  dine  together  at  a 
queer,  old-fashioned  chop-house  near  Temple  Bar.  So,  splashing 
side  by  side  along  the  muddy  pavement,  we  passed  Dunstan's.  My 
companion  glanced  up  at  the  dark  walls  with  an  expressive  sigh, 
provoked  by  the  train  of  thought  we  had  been  following. 

"There's  a  house  for  you,  Garner!"  said  he.  "The  very  air 
of  the  place  seems  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  honor  and  riches." 

"What  is  Dunstan  like,  I  wonder  .'"  was  my  somewhat  incon- 
sequent reply. 
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"  Bless  you,  my  boy,  there  hasn't  been  a  Dunstan  in  the  firm 
for  these  thousand  years,  more  or  less.  Old  Walbrook  is  the  head 
of  the  house.  I  met  him,  by  chance,  the  other  night  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  our  friend,  Mrs,  Sterne — at  her  'Sunday  Evening."  " 

"Ahl  What  was  A«  hke,  then?" 

"Quite  in  character,  as  Mrs.  Sterne  might  say,  if  Ulcc  her  he 
trod  the  boards  at  the  Haymarlcet — imposing,  inflexible,  autocratic 
— gray-whislcered,  with  something  of  a  martial  air.  His  unemotional 
eyes  looked  through  me,  but  I  never  flinched.  It  surprised  him,  for 
1  heard  that  he  inquired  afterward  who  1  was.  1  did  my  best  to  be 
offish,  you  see ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  win  him.  But  it  will  take  years 
for  that,  I  fear."     And  again  Mr.  Markham  sighed. 

"  To  win  him  ? "     1  repeated. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Tim,  precisely  that.  He  might  do  an  immense 
deal  for  us — everything,  in  fact,  by  the  mere  turn  of  his  hand. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  stood  in  print  as  Parisian  correspon- 
dents on  Dunstan's  credits.  Think  of  the  commissions  that  would 
come  our  way  I  You  will  sec  better  what  I  mean  when  you  get 
to  Paris.  And,  as  you  are  going  there,  Tim,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  confidentially,  that  I  want  just  this  very  thing.  I  have  wanted 
it  a  long  while,  but  I  can't  find  my  way  to  accomplish  it  yet.  In 
the  present  circumstances  I  could  hardly  ask  Walbrook  such  a  favor, 
of  course." 

"Of  course,"  I  gasped.  The  calm  confession  almost  took 
away  my  breath.  That  Markham  &  Wade,  young  as  they  were, 
with  a  comparatively  small  capital,  could  dream  of  figuring  upon 
Dunstan's  credits  to  the  exclusion  of  older  and  richer  houses  was 
to  me  inconceivable.  Why  not  wish  at  once  for  the  Pope's  tiara, 
or  even  the  philosopher's  stone  ? 

"No,"  continued  Mr.  Markham,  more  to  himself,  I  fancied, 
than  to  me;  "were  1  to  ask  that  now,  I  should  not  be  answered. 
Old  Walbrook  would  stare  and  turn  his  back  upon  me.  That  would 
be  fatal.  Nothing  kills  like  indifierence.  But  the  hour  will  come  ; 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  my  eyes  open  and  to  bide  my  time." 

"The  hour  will  come."  Musingly,  in  a  snug  chimney-corner 
at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  overaciearerfire  than  our  own,  Mr.  Markham 
repeated  his  prophecy  more  than  once  that  night.  I  had  never  con- 
sidered him  a  dreamer,  and  this  new  phase  of  his  character  disturbed 
me  at  first.  Then,  on  second  thought,  I  was  properly  touched  by 
his  confidence.  Does  not  every  man  have  his  hour  that  will  come, 
his  wild  dream  unrealized,  hidden  away  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart 
from  vulgar  eyes  ?  Tomorrow,  at  his  desk,  Mr.  Markham  would  be 
once  more  as  I  knew  him,  shrewd,  alert,  practical.     Tonight,  with 
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sufficient  trust  in  mc  to  relax  his  guard,  he  was  thinking  .aloud. 
The  conditions  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  a  reverie.  We 
had  dined  well,  almost  by  ourselves.  For  the  only  other  occupant 
of  the  quaint,  historic  room  happened  to  be  a  pale  young  man 
with  watery  eyes,  seated  in  one  of  the  farther  alcoves.  Between 
the  mouthfuls  of  his  frugal  meal  he  was  making  notes,  apparently, 
upon  some  documents  spread  out  before  him.  A  certain  formality 
of  dress,  together  with  these  signs  of  industry,  suggested  to  me  that 
he  might  be  a  barrister's  clerk,  belated  in  his  work,  a  part  of  which, 
perhaps,  he  had  brought  down  from  Lincoln's  Inn.  Whatever  the 
work  was,  it  engrossed  his  mind  completely.  So  far  as  one  could  sec, 
he  paid  no  heed  either  to  us  or  to  the  detached  phrases  of  Mr. 
Markham's  talk  that  must  occasionally  have  reached  his  cars.  And 
before  long  I  forgot  that  he  was  there. 

After  dinner,  we  sat  in  our  corner  by  the  fire  until  Mr.  Markham 
had  finished  his  cigar.  Then  we  paid  the  score,  drew  on  our  over- 
coats, and  made  ready  for  our  long  tramp  in  the  rain.  While  thus 
we  bestirred  ourselves,  I  perceived  that  the  pale  youth  was  likewise 
at  the  point  of  departure.  Gathering  up  his  papers,  he  crossed  the 
room  to  throw  some  crumpled  scraps  of  them  into  the  grate.  We 
moved  toward  the  door,  and  had  already  passed  out  when  he  called 
us  back. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said ;  "  did  not  one  of  you  gentlemen 
drop  this?" 

What  he  returned  to  me  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  business 
card  of  Markham  &  Wade,  on  the  back  of  which  I  had  jotted  some 
memoranda  in  pencil.  These  were  of  importance,  and  I  remem- 
bered putting  them  away  in  my  pocketbook,  from  which  the  card 
must  have  fallen  to  the  floor  at  the  moment  of  reckoning  for  our 
dinner.  I  explained  this  to  the  stranger  in  a  hurried  word  and 
thanked  him.  He  bowed  politely,  but  nothing  more  was  said.  We 
went  our  way,  dismissing  the  incident  as  of  no  significance  whatever. 
Not  for  weeks  did  it  occur  to  me  that  this  bit  of  carelessness  op  my 
part  was  probably  the  link  connecting  us  with  the  curious  chain  of 
events  that  followed. 

Our  banking-room  had  an  air  of  its  own,  which  might  be 
described  in  general  terms  as  one  of  open  hospitality.  The  news- 
paper files,  the  long  tables  littered  with  guide-books,  stock-lists, 
continental  telegrams,  and  other  sources  of  useful  information,  were 
available  to  all  comers,  new  and  old  alike.  Strangers,  as  possible 
customers,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  civility;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  place  was  fast  becoming  what  the  firm  desired  to  make 
it — a  cosmopolitan  resort  for  the  West  End  of  London.     There,  in 
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day  a  package  of  bonds  which  he  desired  to  sell,  covering  the  issue 
of  his  credit  with  the  proceeds. 

They  were  Swedish  bonds  of  the  national  loan,  good  secuntics, 
undoubtedly,  but  such  as  rarely  came  into  the  London  market;  very 
rarely,  indeed,  in  large  lots  like  this,  which  was  no  less  than 
^6,000.  I  found  I  could  not  even  trace  them  upon  the  stock-list ; 
no  bonds  of  the  kind  had  been  sold  for  months.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  to  fix  a  price ;  and  explaining  the  little  difficulty  to  Mr. 
Collingwood,  I  suggested  that  they  should  be  ofiered  through  our 
stock-brokers  in  the  City,  who  would  probably  obtain  a  quotation 
within  a  few  days.  To  this  Mr.  Collingwood  readily  assented.  1 
might  give  instructions,  he  said,  to  sell  the  bonds  for  what  they 
would  bring;  if  in  due  time  they  did  not  find  a  purchaser,  he  would 
withdraw  them,  protecting  his  credit  in  some  other  way.  I  handed 
him,  accordingly,  a  formal  receipt  for  the  securities  at  their  face 
value,  wrote  in  his  presence  an  order  to  the  brokers,  Messrs. 
Hallam  6c  Rowles,  and  went  out  with  him  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
as  he  hurried  away.  I  heard  the  outer  door  slam  below.  It  was 
only  our  cashier,  Wilmot,  coming  back  from  his  luncheon.  Halfway 
up  the  stairs  he  met  Mr.  Collingwood  and  eyed  him  curiously,  then 
turned  to  watch  the  retreating  figure.  When  the  door  had  dosed 
upon  him,  Wilmot,  rushing  on,  stopped  me  with  an  eager  question. 

"Who  is  that  chap?"  he  demanded. 

"  His  name  is  Collingwood." 

"  Collingwood — Collingwood  ?  Don't  know  it.  But  I  know 
his  face — I've  seen  him  before." 

"  Very  probably,"  said  I.     "  He  has  been  here  several  times." 

"No,  no,  somewhere  else  I  "  returned  Wilmot,  impatiently. 
"Several  times,  do  you  say?  That's  very  odd.  What  the  deuce 
does  he  want?" 

"  He  wants  to  sell  these  bonds,"  I  explained.  "I  must  put 
them  away  in  the  safe." 

"Yes,  yes;  come  in  here  I"  And  Wilmot  led  me  into  the 
grated  cage,  where  his  duties  confined  him  very  closely.  There  I 
transferred  the  valuable  package  to  his  keeping,  at  the  same  time 
communicating  the  main  incidents  of  Mr.  Collingwood 's  history  as 
related  by  himself.  Jeffrey  Wilmot  was  a  keen,  sturdy  Englishman 
of  thirty-hvc,  with  a  very  clear  head,  not  easily  disturbed;  and  his 
unusual  excitement  over  this  matter  interested  me. 

"Odd!  Very  odd!"  he  kept  repeating.  "Devilish  odd,  I 
must  say.  Why  does  he  bring  them  to  us  ?  Why  does  he  come 
here  at  all.  Garner,  tell  me  that  ?  Blessed  if  I  can  see  I  He  is — 
or  was — a  clerk  at  Dunstan's." 
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"Nonsense  I     That's  impossible." 

"  Well,  I'm  as  sure  of  it  as — as  I  am  of  anything." 

Then  for  a  moment  in  silence  we  stared  at  each  other  with 
reflective  eyes.  If  Wilmot  was  right,  why  should  the  man  seek  us 
out  when  he  had  all  Dunstan's  experience  at  his  back?  Why  turn 
from  his  natural  friends  to  deal  with  strangers  ? 

"  It  can't  be,"  I  persisted ;  "  or,  if  it  is,  he  has  quarreled  with 
Dunstan's,  that's  all." 

"Yes,  on  his  way  home  from  India!"  said  Wilmot,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  gleaming  through  his  brown  beard.  "  It  won't  do, 
Garner ;   it  won't  do." 

It  would  not  do  at  all,  as  I  was  forced  to  admit.  The  clerk- 
ship at  Dunstan's  and  the  life  in  India,  conflicting  hopelessly, 
silenced  me  once  more. 

"  There's  mischief  at  the  bottom  of  this,  or  I'm  no  sinner," 
Wilmot  continued.  "  Wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  you  in  five 
minutes.   Hand  me  my  hat,  please ;  now  my  umbrella.   Thank  you." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Just  over  to  Dunstan's  for  a  little  talk.  My  people  kept  an 
account  there  once,  and  I've  met  old  Walbrook.  I'll  have  this  out 
with  him,  and  convince  you." 

By  that  time  I  had  come  round  to  Mr.  Collingwood's  side, 
convincing  myself  that  Wilmot,  misled  by  a  chance  resemblance, 
scented  mischief  where  none  existed. 

"  Good  luck  I  "  said  I.  "  But  it's  all  a  mistake.  I'll  bet  you 
a  sovereign  that  you  come  back  without  a  shadow  of  proof  to 
stand  on." 

"  Done  I  "  cried  Wilmot,  pulling  out  the  coin  and  slapping  it 
down  upon  the  counter.     "  For  two,  if  you  like  I " 

"No,"  I  laughed,  laying  my  gold-piece  beside  his;  "one 
will  do." 

When  he  was  gone,  I  stowed  away  the  bonds ;  then  waited  in 
the  cage  for  his  return.  His  assistant,  one  of  the  junior  clerks,  had 
overheard  our  talk ;  and  in  the  pauses  of  work  he  discussed  the 
problem  with  me,  approving  emphatically  my  final  opinion.  Our 
friend  Wilmot  was  cocksure  of  things  always.  We  both  felt  a 
sneaking  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a  minute  flaw  Jn  his 
infallibility. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Wilmot  reappeared. 

"Well?"  I  asked,  reading  my  answer  in  his  face  before  he 
spoke.  He  had  proved  nothing;  the  stakes  were  mine,  as  he 
acknowledged.  What  had  happened,  then,  at  Dunstan's  ?  Had 
he  told  his  tale  ?    Or  had  Walbrook  simply  refuted  to  see  htm  ? 
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"  The  old  bear  I "  growled  Wilmot,  angrilj'.  "  He  would 
hardly  listen.  My  visit,  evidently,  was  a  great  piece  of  impertinence. 
He  never  dealt  in  Swedish  bonds,  never  heard  of  Collingwood. 
Nothing  at  Dunstan's  could  possibly  have  gone  wrong  in  the  way  1 
suggested.  Oh  no,  of  course  not  I  Their  system  is  perfect  over 
there ;  suns  rise  and  set  by  it.  Well,  thanic  goodness,  I've  done 
my  duty  1  Old  Walbrook  may  go  to  the  devil  as  soon  as  he  likes — 
yes,  and  Dunstan's  too  I  " 

When  we  had  chaSed  him  into  good  nature,  I  decided  that  the 
whole  matter  must  immediately  be  laid  before  the  firm — or,  rather, 
before  the  senior  partner,  as  Mr.  Wade  at  that  time  was  in  Paris. 
Wilmot  went  in  with  me ;  and  he  was  flattered,  as  I  could  see,  by 
the  chief's  attention  to  his  share  of  the  testimony.  Yet  I  also  saw 
that  Mr.  Markham  privately  agreed  with  me  in  believing  the  case 
to  be  one  of  mistaken  identity.  The  orders  he  gave  us  were  to 
proceed  with  the  sale  of  the  bonds  through  the  brokers ;  but,  when 
Mr.  Collingwood  called,  on  no  account  to  let  him  go  without 
meeting  one  of  the  partners  ;  i^Mve  all,  to  pay  him  no  money  until 
such  a  meeting  had  taken  place.  Simple  orders  and  explicit ;  the 
obstacles  between  us  and  their  execution  were  not  of  our  making. 

The  first  obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Hallam  it  Rowles,  who,  after  forty-eight  hours'  delay,  wrote  that 
"  Swedes,"  as  they  called  them,  seemed  to  be  positive  drugs  in  the 
market.  While  the  investment  was  undeniably  sound,  no  one  at 
the  moment  wanted  to  go  in  for  it  to  the  extent  of  jCd.OOO.  Wc 
answered  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  went,  the  owner  of  the 
bonds  was  in  no  hurry  to  sell  them.  The  order,  therefore,  might 
hold  over  until  countermanded.  If  anything  came  of  it,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  after  a  reasonable  time  it  should  be  formally  canceled. 
Meanwhile  Wilmot  and  I  awaited  with  impatience  Mr.  Colling  wood's 
next  visit.  Wilmot,  because  he  wished,  as  he  said,  for  one  good 
look  at  the  man ;  I,  from  a  presentiment  that  something  of  impor- 
tance, for  or  against  him,  must  develop  in  the  proposed  i 
with  the  chief.  But  the  third  day  passed,  and  the  fourth,  with  no 
sign  of  Mr.  Collingwood.  It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Markham's  second 
command  were  even  more  futile  than  the  first. 

"  The  man's  afraid  to  come,"  Wilmot  declared  ;  "  knows  me, 
probably,  and  knows  that  I  know  him.     Do  you  see?" 

I  laughed  at  his  obstinacy.  Then,  early  on  the  fifth  morning, 
I   showed   him  a   note,  addressed   to   me,   just   handed  in  by  a 

Maurigy's  Hotel  in  Regent 
Street ;  and  it  contained  six  lines  from  Mr.  Collingwood  to  the 
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effect  that  he  had  been  very  busy,  and,  now  unexpectedly  summoned 
to  Paris  for  a  day  or  two,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  by  the  tidal 
train.  If  his  bonds  were  sold,  the  account  might  be  sent  to  him  in 
care  of  our  Paris  house ;  otherwise  I  need  not  write,  as  he  would 
call  upon  me  the  moment  he  returned.  All  this  seemed  plausible 
enough.     But  Jeffrey  Wilmot  did  not  find  it  so. 

"What's  Collingwood  doing  at  Maurigy's?"  he  asked.  "I 
thought  he  lived  in  Reigate." 

Again  I  laughed.  "  My  dear  fellow,  he  stopped  in  London 
overnight,  I  suppose ;  and  why  shouldn't  he  ?  The  tidal  train  has 
gone.     He  isn't  at  Maurigy's  now." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.     Where's  the  messenger  ? " 

"  He  went  away  at  once,  saying  that  there  was  '  no  answer.'  " 

No  answer,'  eh  ?    Well,  send  one,  all  the  same  ;   it  can't 

do  any  harm.     Write  a  line  of  acknowledgment,  and  give  it  to  me. 

I'll  take  it  over  to  Maurigy's.    We  may  discover  something.     Who 

knows?" 

So  Wilmot  rattled  off  in  a  cab  with  my  note,  which  he  returned 
to  me  unopened  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour. 

"Mr.  Collingwood  was  out,  then?"  I  said,  with  affected 
simplicity. 

He  ignored  the  underiying  malice  and  only  growled  in  answer: 
"  Left,  this  morning,  with  all  his  luggage." 

"  What  ?     You  discovered  nothing  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  I  discovered  that  he  has  been  at  Maurigy's 
three  weeks.     What  do  you  make  of  that,  Tim  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  he  prefers  the  town  to  the  country — no  more." 

"  Yet  the  address  he  gave  you  was  Reigate.  A  slippery  piece 
of  business.     That  is  not  his  address  at  all." 

"  Easily  said,  and  easily  proved  or  disproved.  Why  not  take 
the  next  train  for  Reigate  ?  or  send  an  inspector  down  from  Scot- 
land Yard?" 

"Exactly.  Why  not?"  agreed  Wilmot,  with  the  utmost 
gravity.     "  Let  us  have  a  talk  about  that  with  Mr.  Markham." 

This  time  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  weight  of  the  chief's 
judgment  leaned  Wilmot's  way  rather  than  mine.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  to  call  in  the  police  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  just 
then.  Especially,  as  in  the  course  of  our  conference  one  of  us 
remembered  that  the  book-keeper,  Mr.  Flack,  lived  at  Red  Hill, 
very  near  Reigate.  Flack,  to  be  sure,  was  a  simple-minded  soul ; 
the  last  one  in  all  the  world,  perhaps,  to  rely  upon  for  detective 
duty.  But  here  the  duty  invcJved  no  more  than  a  straightforward 
inquiry  which  any  tradesman  in  the  town  could  answer.    Should  the 
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infonnation  received  prove  unsatiiiactory,  Wilmot,  u  Mr.  Markham 
hinted,  might  have  his  tarte  blanche,  with  all  the  acumen  of  Scotland 
Yard  behind  him. 

Beaming  with  cheerful  importance,  Mr.  Flack  reviewed  the 
next  morning  before  our  council  of  three  his  experiences  at  Reigate. 
The  Collingwoods,  as  it  appeared,  owned  a  small  estate  within  a 
mile  of  the  town.  But  the  house  had  been  closed  for  some  time  in 
the  absence  of  the  family  abroad.  The  family  comprised  the  master 
and  mistress,  well  on  in  years,  and  one  unmairicd  son  named 
Arthur — presumably  our  business  acquaintance.  These  facts, 
ascertained  without  difficulty  at  the  station,  had  been  confirmed  at 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  shops.  And — and  that  was  all.  So  far 
as  that  went,  it  tended  to  allay  suspicion.  The  wavering  balance 
dropped  back  on  my  side,  and  Mr.  Markham  promptly  decided  that 
our  course  must  be  to  watch  and  wait  patiently.  With  this  decision 
Jeffrey  Wilmot  was  forced  to  content  himself.  Upon  its  announce- 
ment, he  protested  only  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  But  afterward 
in  an  aside  to  me,  he  emphasized  the  small  conflicting  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Collingwood's  omission  to  give  us  his  London  address — a  bit 
of  carelessness  so  marked  that  it  must  have  been  intentional.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  the  mistake,  if  mistake  it  were,  entirely 
natural,  since  Mr.  CoUingwood  really  lived  at  Reigate, 

"  Reigate  be  blowedl  "  grumbled  Wilmot,  as  we  turned  to  the 
day's  work  again.  "He  doesn't  live  there  —  he  has  never  lived 
there  I  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it :  I  don't  believe  that  his  name 
is  CoUingwood ;  but  I  do  believe  that  he's  a  Uar  and  a  damned 
rascal  I " 

Several  days  went  by,  during  which  the  case  stood  thus  without 
further  development,  unless  the  postscript  of  a  letter  from  the  Paris 
house  could  be  called  one.  By  this  we  were  informed,  in  response 
to  our  inquiry,  that  Mr.  CoUingwood  had  not  turned  up  in  the  Rue 
Saint -Am  aud. 

Meanwhile,  we  in  London  still  awaited  his  return,  and  the  order 
to  sell  the  "  Swedes"  remained  uncanceled  with  our  brokers,  who 
reported  no  offer.  More  important  affairs  crowded  this  into  the 
limbo  of  unfinished  business ;  Wilmot  and  I  ceased  to  discuss  it ;  I 
indeed,  almost  ceased  to  think  of  it,  preoccupied  as  I  was  with 
preparations  for  my  removal  to  Paris.  Besides  my  daily  routine  at 
the  office,  there  were  social  duties  to  be  despatched.  Common 
courtesy  obliged  me  to  take  a  more  or  less  formal  leave  of  my  Loo- 
don  friends ;  and  among  these  by  no  means  the  least  was  the  one  to 
whom  Mr.  Markham  had  referred  on  the  night  of  our  dinner  at  the 
Mitre — Mrs.  Gregory  Sterne. 
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This  congenial  spirit,  conspicuous  in  public  as  the  duenna  of 
the  Haymarkcet  Theatre,  whose  artistic  skill  never  failed  her,  held 
in  private  a  position  still  more  enviable.  Her  small  house  just 
out  of  Portland  Place  was,  to  quote  a  descriptive  phrase  then 
often  repeated,  a  rendezvous  for  the  upper  half  of  intellectual  Lon- 
don— drawn  thither  by  exceptional  qualities  distinguishing  the 
hostess.  Never,  perhaps,  in  all  the  world  were  sixty  years  worn 
more  gracefully,  more  lightly.  She  had  fluent  speech  and  a  ready 
wit  restrained  by  the  finest  sense  of  proportion ;  guided,  too,  by 
a  warm  heart  that,  in  spite  of  sorrows,  still  retained  its  youthful 
buoyancy.  She  could  be  gay  and  sympathetic  at  the  same  time, 
without  revealing  that  under-current  of  egotism  which  so  often 
dims  the  shining  lights  of  the  stage  when  we  see  them  unpro- 
fessionally.  Mrs.  Sterne,  in  short,  was  unafiected,  direct,  genuine; 
no  one  could  malce  her  acquaintance  without  wishing  to  know  her 
better.  We  had  been  thrown  together  in  Switzerland,  where  cir- 
cumstances speedily  combined  to  bring  about  an  intimacy,  outlasting 
by  good  fortune  our  term  of  holiday.  The  difference  in  our  ages, 
undoubtedly,  helped  me  in  this.  For  Mrs.  Sterne  took  a  very  strong 
interest  in  youth,  with  its  aspirations,  its  immature  judgments  and 
perplexities.     The  young  kept  her  young,  as  she  declared. 

On  Sunday  evening  she  was  always  at  home,  and  as  the  day 
drew  near  I  planned  my  parting  visit.  Then  came  a  note  from  her 
confirming  the  plan,  but  improving  upon  it.  "  I  hope  you  have  me  in 
mind,"  she  wrote,  "and  will  remember  that  I  count  upon  you. 
This  being  the  case,  will  you  not  give  me  a  little  more  of  your 
precious  time,  dining  here  early,  at  seven,  before  the  crowd  descends 
upon  us  ?  I  want  you  to  meet  my  protegee,  Margaret  Leigh,  who 
has  just  become  engaged  and  is  to  leave  the  stage ;  she  will  dine 
here  with  her  fiance — you  will  make  the  fourth  at  table.  Please 
come !  " 

I  said  "  yes  "  instantly,  congratulating  myself  upon  forming  one 
of  the  partii  carrit;  particularly,  because  of  my  desire  to  know  Miss 
Leigh,  whom  I  had  once  seen  across  the  footlights.  Mrs.  Sterne 
had  described  her  to  me  as  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  in  reduced 
circumstances,  unusually  well  qualified  for  the  trying  career  she  had 
chosen.  Success  in  a  round  of  parts  had  confirmed  the  judgment; 
the  day  was  won,  the  future  promised  much ;  but  now  all  would  be 
cut  short  abruptly.  I  fancied  that  I  could  read  regret  between  the 
hnes  of  Mrs.  Sterne's  note.  To  her  the  sudden  change  in  Miss 
Leigh's  fortunes  must  be  in  some  measure  a  disappointment. 

It  was  this  feeling  which  brought  me  to  Mrs.  Sterne's  drawing- 
room  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  on  that  Sunday 
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erening,  eager  to  have  M  toon  as  possible  an  expreuion  of  herviews. 
These  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  surface. 

"  Isn't  it  too  discouraging  ? "  she  began.  "  I  have  toiled  and 
slaved  to  bring  out  Margaret's  talent,  which  is  really  quite  extra- 
ordinary. I  have  drilled  the  poor  child  to  death — for  nothing.  My 
time  is  lost,  and  the  stage  loses  incalculably.  In  two  years  more  she 
would  have  been  at  the  top." 

"  But  if  she  is  happy  now — " 

"  Happy !  Oh,  of  course,  they  all  are  ntw/  But  I  have  an  eye 
to  the  future.  I  believe  that  hers  would  be  the  happier  for  marry^ 
ing  a  poorer  man  and  keeping  on  with  her  profession." 

"  The  man  is  rich,  then  ?  " 

"  Sufficiently  so — they  arc  to  travel  on  the  Continent,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Sterne,  as  if  she  were  dealing  with  a  grave  misfortune.  I 
smiled  ;  then  suddenly  perceiving  the  ludicrous  side  of  her  complaint, 
she  laughed,  and  continued  lightly:  "Ah,  well,  I  must  give  them 
my  blessing,  I  suppose.  It  appears  that  he  is  amiable,  of  good 
family,  and  all  that.  There  is  really  no  fault  to  he  found  with  the 
match,  except  that  it  came  about  upon  short  acquaintance.  They 
met  at  Brighton,  and  were  engaged  in  three  days.  Don't  look  so 
astonished.  That  often  happens  with  us,  you  know;  we  are  less 
deliberate  than  you  Americans;  vik  fall  in  love,  literally." 

"Three  days!"  I  repeated.  "That  was  sharp  work.  Who 
on  earth  is  he  ? "  But  at  that  moment  came  a  stir  in  the  hall,  to 
warn  us  of  the  arriving  guests.  "  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  They  are 
here."     And  the  servant,  appearing,  announced: 

"  Miss  Leigh — Mr.  Collingwood  I  " 

In  the  waiting  time  chat  followed  our  formal  greetings,  he 
moved  to  my  side  and  gave  me  his  hand  cordially. 

"An  unexpected  pleasure,"  I  said,  awkwardly.  "I  thought 
you  were  in  Paris." 

"And  so  I  was,"  he  explained.  "I  arrived  hack  an  hour  ago. 
By  the  way,  those  bonds  of  mine — they  are  sold  ?  " 

"  No,  we  are  still  without  an  ofier." 
It's  of  no  consequence,"  he  replied,  passing  from  the  subject 
carelessly.  "  I  will  call  upon  you  in  the  Strand — tomorrow."  I 
bowed,  groping  for  words,  hut  not  finding  them.  Just  then  we 
were  summoned  to  dinner,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  interruption. 
Taken  aback  by  the  new  relation  with  him,  which  had  developed 
80  unexpectedly,  I  was  beginning  to  distrust  Mr,  Collingwood.  My 
mind  suddenly  clouded  with  those  suspicions  of  Jeffrey  Wilmot,  now 
not  to  be  dispelled. 

I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  the  table,  where,  while  he  devoted  him- 
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lelf  to  the  hostess,  I  could  study  his  face  without  appearing  to  do 
so.  I  found  nothing  distinguished  in  it — nothing  distinctive  except 
its  lack  of  color ;  an  effect  due  rather  to  the  peculiar  light-blue  of 
his  eyes  than  to  the  pallor  of  his  complexion.  In  voice  and 
demeanor  he  was  entirely  conventional.  Yet  my  impressions  were 
all  negative ;  and  I  failed  to  see  how  a  talented,  ambitious  girl  like 
Miss  Leigh  could  sacrifice  her  whole  artistic  future  to  a  common- 
place young  man  whom  she  had  known  three  days.  Surely,  the 
force  of  love  never  went  farther,  I  thought ;  or  it  it  that  she  has  no 
real  feeling  for  her  art  at  all  ?  And  I  deliberately  turned  the  talk  to 
the  stage,  soon  discovering  that  her  interest  therein  remained  of  the 
keenest  sort.  She  it  was,  now,  who  talked  of  things  theatrical  with 
enthusiasm. 

"  And  yet,"  I  said,  with  a  cautious  glance  across  the  table  to 
make  sure  that  we  were  not  overheard :  "  and  yet  you  hold  all  this 
so  lightly;  it  is  over;  you  have  dismissed  it  in  a  single  word." 

Don't  be  too  certain  of  that,"  she  answered,  lowering  her 
voice.  "  We  go  abroad  at  first ;  Mr.  Collingwood  wishes  it,  and  I 
let  him  have  his  way.  But  we  shall  come  back.  Then  there  will 
be  more  ways  than  one ;  and  a  woman,  you  know,  always  has  hen 
at  last." 

"  Oh,"  returned  I,  "  i/  it  is  merely  a  leave  of  absence,  not  a  ■ 
final  renunciation,  I  congratulate  very  heartily  ourselves,  Mr. 
Collingwood,  and  you." 

She  smiled,  and  nodded.  Then  the  others  broke  in  upon  our 
small  exchange  of  confidences,  which  yielded  to  a  flow  of  general 
talk.  Some  one  spoke  of  India,  whereupon  Mr.  Collingwood  dis- 
coursed for  a  time,  while  we,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  life  there, 
listened  or  led  him  on  with  an  occasional  question.  He  talked  glibly 
and  well;  yet  now  I  noticed  a  ringing  hardness  in  his  tone  which 
made  me  positively  dislike  him.  I  can  see  now  that  the  source  of 
(his  new  feeling  was  probably  the  jealousy  natural  to  mankind,  I 
liked  Miss  Leigh,  and  he  had  captured  her.  But  1  did  not  then 
account  for  the  cause,  even  to  myself;  I  only  fostered  the  dislike 
by  doubting  if  she  would  find  it  an  easy  matter,  when  the  honey- 
moon was  over,  to  have  her  way  with  this  man. 

When  cofiee  and  cigais  came,  Mrs,  Sterne,  who  detested  for- 
mality, asked  if  the  smokers  would  really  be  happier  by  themselves. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  was  only  too  happy  to  take  this  broad  hint, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  hostess,  with  Miss  Leigh,  stayed  by  us 
at  the  table.  The  pleasant  after>dinner  time  sped  on  swiftly,  and 
Mrs.  Sterne  could  have  kept  no  note  of  it ;  for,  suddenly,  the  ser- 
vant made  an  announcement  to  her  in  an  undertone.     He  spokeon 
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Mr.  Colli ngwood'i  side  of  the  table,  and  I  caught  no  name ;  but  I 
understood  that  the  reception-hour  had  overtaken  us,  and  that  there 
was  a  guest  in  the  drawing-room.  With  a  cry  of  dismay  Mrs. 
Sterne  started  up ;  we  were  all  on  our  feet  at  once.  Then  her  ciy 
was  sharply  echoed  by  Mr.  CoUingwood,  who,  clapping  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  face,  dashed  out  of  the  room  by  a  service-door  lead- 
ing to  the  pantry.  The  servant,  following  him,  showed  more 
presence  of  mind  than  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  left  staring  at  one 
another  in  blank  alarm.  Before  we  could  recover,  the  man 
reappeared  with  a  faint  smile  on  his  decorous,  shaven  face. 

"It  is  nothing,  mum,"  he  said.  "The'  gentleman  has  the 
nose-bleed,  if  you  please,  mum,  that's  all." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  Mrs.  Sterne,  hysterically  relieved.  "  WQl  you 
take  charge  of  him,  Mr.  Garner,  please  ?  Come,  Margaret,  come 
with  me.     Mr.  Walbrook  is  in  the  drawing-room." 

We  laughed,  all  three,  and  I  was  left  alone.  "Old  Walbrook  I 
It  is  he!"  thought  I;  "of  course;  Mr.  Markham  met  him  here; 
no  doubt  he  often  comes."  So  this  was  the  impressive  name  that 
I  had  failed  to  catch.  I  wondered  whether  Mr.  CoUingwood  had 
caught  it.  Then,  with  my  hand  on  the  pantry  door,  I  stopped, 
while  a  new  wonder  overcame  me.  Was  the  name  so  impressive  as 
'  to  bring  on  a  nose-bleed  in  Mr.  Collingwood's  sensitive  organism  ? 
Was  there  some  special  cause  for  this  effect?  Suspicions,  again  I 
Was  it  not  rather  Jeffrey  Wilmot's  obstinacy  that  thus,  out  of  a 
pure  coincidence,  sought  to  forge  a  new,  intangible  link  between 
the  guileless  CoUingwood  and  Dunstan's  ?  I  pushed  open  the  door, 
and  saw  him  bent  over  the  running  water,  at  which  he  splashed 
violently,  while  the  servant  stood  by,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a 
vain  cflort  to  be  of  use.  When  I  spoke,  Mr.  CoUingwood  neither 
turned  nor  looked  up,  but  in  a  tone  of  annoyance  bade  me  join  the 
ladies,  adding  that  his  trouble  was  not  serious,  and  that  he  would 
follow  us  presently,  I  could  only  leave  him,  therefore,  and  make 
my  favorable  report  of  his  condition  in  the  drawing-room.  There 
I  immediately  underwent  a  formal  presentation  to  Mr.  Walbrook, 
who,  barely  acknowledging  my  existence,  devoted  himself  to  more 
important  guests.  The  room  was  already  filling  up;  and  while  I 
talked  with  Miss  Leigh,  her  uneasy  glance  toward  the  door  at  each 
new  arrival  did  not  escape  me.  Then  my  attention  was  distracted, 
and  when  I  turned  her  way  again  she  was  gone.  But  i 
later  I  saw  her  face  among  the  others,  with  undisguised  anxiety  in 
it.  She  hurried  across  the  room  to  Mrs.  Sterne,  and,  after  a  whis- 
pered word,  moved  gently  away,  out  at  the  door.  Thereupon, 
Mrs.  Sterne's  eye  caught  mine,  bringing  me  to  her  side  instantly. 
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"Will  you  help  Margaret  to  her  carriage,  please?"  she  said. 
"That  is  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Mr.  Collingwood " 

"  He  has  left  the  house  without  a  word  to  her  or  to  anyone. 
Miss  Leigh  is  naturally  disturbed  and  is  going  home.     If  you " 

Mrs.  Sterne  was  called  o&,  and  I  hurried  into  the  hall  to  £nd 
that  Miss  Leigh's  carriage  had  come  up.  As  I  went  down  the 
steps  with  her  she  seemed  bewildered — unaware,  indeed,  of  my 
presence.  But  when  I  asked  what  orders  were  to  be  given  the 
coachman,  she  came  to  herself,  thanked  me,  and  said  he  must 
drive  directly  home.  Then,  leaning  from  the  carriage  window,  she 
countermanded  this. 

"No I  Tell  him  to  drive  first  to  Maurigy's,"  And  she  was 
whirled  away. 

Coming  back,  I  questioned  the  servant  in  detail  concerning 
Mr.  Collingwood's  abrupt  departure.  What  had  happened  ?  Had 
he  grown  worse,  or  better  ?  Was  he  too  ill  to  speak  that  he  had 
left  no  word  ? 

The  answer  puzzled  me.  He  seemed  all  shaken  up,  sir,  he 
did,"  said  the  man;  uneasy-like  in  his  mind,  and  most  anxious  to 
get  away  without  troubling  the  ladies — they  wasn't  to  know.  His 
nose  had  stopped  bleeding,  sir,  but  his  hand " 

"  His  hand  I"  I  repeated. 

"Yes,  sir.  He  had  cut  one  of  his  fingers,  sir,  which  was 
a-bleeding  away,  sir,  quite  fast.  His  handkerchief  was  twisted 
round  it.  I  can't  think  how  it  happened,  sir,  for  they  was  only  the 
silver  fruit-knives  left,  sir,  on  the  table.  It  seemed  a  bit  odd,  sir, 
to  me,  so  it  did  I  " 

A  bit  odd,  indeed,  I  found  it.  But  I  kept  my  reflections  to 
myself,  and  made  no  mention  of  the  supplementary  accident  when 
Mrs.  Sterne  cross-questioned  me  a  few  minutes  later.  An  hour 
afterward,  in  taking  leave,  I  strove  to  set  aside  her  doubts  by  inform- 
ing her  of  my  business  appointment  with  Mr.  Collingwood  for  the 
next  morning ;  a  shocking  piece  of  disingenuousness,  this,  in  view 
of  my  strong  premonition  that  the  appointment  would  not  be  kept 
— a  premonition  duly  verified. 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Sterne  drove  up  to  our  door  in  a  tremulous 
state,  which  was  intensified  by  my  lack  of  news.  From  her  1 
learned  that  Miss  Leigh  had  stopped  at  Maurigy's  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, but  had  not  found  Mr.  Collingwood.  They  knew  nothing  of 
him  there,  though  that  was  always  his  abiding  place  when  he  came 
up  to  town.  Miss  Leigh  had  then  despatched  a  telegram  to  him  at 
Reigate — in  vain  ;  no  answer  had  been  received.     A  second  tele- 
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gram  sent  to  Paris,  P»iti  Rttiantt,  where  she  had  last  addressed  him, 
likewise  remained  unanswered.  He  seemed  to  have  vanished  com- 
pletely from  human  icen.     What  did  it  mean  ? 

It  meant,  as  we  feared,  but  one  thing — namely,  a  flight.  But 
we  had  no  clue  to  his  motive,  and  conjecture  was  idle.  Mrs. 
Sterne  drew  the  worst  conclusions,  and  went  away  talking  incoher- 
ently of  detectives,  in  case  nothing  was  heard  of  the  man  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Nothing  would  be,  she  declared ; 
we  had  seen  and  heard  the  last  of  him !  And  with  the  opinion 
mine  heartily  agreed. 

The  opinion,  however,  was  not  supported  by  fact.  For,  on 
the  following  morning,  up  drove  Mrs.  Sterne  again,  to  tell  me  that 
Mr.  CoUingwood  was  in  Paris,  whence  he  had  written  to  Miss 
Leigh  a  tissue  of  vague  excuses.  Business  complications  had  called 
him  suddenly  across  the  Channel,  and  would  detain  him  there 
indefinitely.  If  he  was  ill,  he  did  not  mention  it ;  and  he  carefully 
omitted  any  reference  to  the  precise  place  of  his  abode.  His 
address  remained  Ptiie  Reitantt.  And  yet  with  astounding  impu- 
dence he  begged  Miss  Leigh,  in  the  view  of  these  same  "complica- 
tions," to  join  him  in  Paris,  and  there  to  be  married  quietly  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  To  what  order  of  beings  did  the 
man  belong  ? 

"Was  there  ever  such  effrontery?"  continued  Mrs.  Sterne, 
almost  in  tears.  "  Margaret  to  go  to  Paris  !  Does  he  expect  her 
to  marry  him  at  the  General  Post  Office  ?  I  think  we  are  dealing 
with  a  madman." 

"  She  will  not  answer  that,  I  hope,"  said  I. 

"No,  indeed  I "  replied  Mrs.  Sterne,  indignantly.  "I  have 
already  answered  it  myself  in  the  third  person,  simply  stating  that 
Miss  Leigh  declines  to  recognize  him  further  unless  he  should 
present  himself  in  London  immediately,  with  a  full  explanation. 
He  will  not  come.  What  an  escape  for  her  I  As  I  said  before,  he 
is  crazy,  of  course."     And  once  more  we  agreed. 

Mr.  Collingwood's  written  appeal  served  thus  but  to  make 
what  seemed  the  impenetrable  mystery  of  his  proceedings  doubly 
dark.  But  with  mysteries,  as  with  the  night,  the  darkest  hour  is 
apt  to  come  just  before  the  dawn.  And  only  three  days  later  the 
dawn  broke,  bringing  floods  of  light  upon  what  passed  into  the 
annals  of  Markham  &  Wade  as  "  the  CoUingwood  affair."  It 
was  no  less  a  person  than  old  Walhrook  who  supplied  the  missing 
clue,  which  tended,  first  of  all,  to  his  own  discomfiture ;  but  an  old 
Walhrook  humbled  and  repentant,  changed  in  his  behavior  almost 
beyond  recognition.     Pale,  with  drawn  features,  he  rushed  frantically 
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in  upon  Jefirey  Wilmot,  imploring  data  to  identify  the  penon 
of  whom  they  had  spoken  at  their  last  interview.  Collingwood 
was  the  person's  name,  he  believed.  Then  Wilmot,  in  tranquil 
dignity  that  was  truly  magnificent,  reminded  the  old  bear  that  he 
had  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  a  person ;  turning  the  barbed 
weapon  of  his  own  indiSercnce  in  what  was  plainly  an  open 
wound  with  so  much  skill  that  Mr.  Walbrook  flushed  to  his 
temples,  and  stammered  profuse  apologies  for  past  rudeness.  Then 
the  scene  changed  to  our  private  oJKce,  where  Mr.  Markham, 
attended  by  Wilmot  and  myself  as  silent  supporters,  received  the 
excited  manager  of  Dunstan's  with  just  the  right  degree  of  languid 
interest.  Never  was  a  dramatic  situation  more  deftly  handled. 
We  had  the  victim  writhing  at  our  feet,  and  we  were  triumphant -~- 
but  not  unbecomingly  so. 

"  I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  that  Collingwood  is  not  this 
man's  name,"  asserted  Mr.  Walbrook.  "  Have  you  anything  to 
justify  my  suspicion  ?  Any  signature  ?  Any  scrap  of  his  hand- 
writing ?" 

We  had,  of  course,  on  file  the  short  note  addressed  to  me 
from  Maurigy's ;  and  this  was  produced  forthwith.  At  sight  of  it 
Mr.  Walbrook  turned  almost  livid. 

"  Yes,  that  is  he  I     No  doubt — no  doubt  I  "  he  gasped. 

"He!  Who?  Who  is  the  man?"  asked  Mr.  Markham, 
with  genuine  sympathy. 

"  He  is  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel !  "  replied  old  Walbrook,  drop- 
ping back  in  his  chair  and  gaining,  as  he  went  on,  unnatural 
calmness.  "  That  is  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Watts,  my  former 
bond-clerk.  I  can  tell  you  his  story  in  a  very  few  words.  He  is  of 
excellent  family  connections,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Red.  Hill, 
and  he  was  in  our  employ  a  long  time.  For  ten  years,  at  least,  we 
have  trusted  him  with  everything.  But  two  months  ago,  on  the 
ground  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  his  post,  intending,  as  he  said,  to 
try  a  southern  climate — to  leave  England.  Yet  he  had  saved  little, 
ahd  must  earn  his  livelihood.  In  view  of  that,  I  gave  him  a  letter 
— a  very  strong  letter — of  recommendation.    Yes,  1  did  this !    And 

he "     Here  Mr.  Walbrook  drew  a  long  breath  and  laughed 

bitterly. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Markham.     "  He  robbed  you." 

"  No,"  said  the  manager  of  Dunstan's,  recovering  himself. 
''That  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  He  did  better. 
You  understand  of  course,  that  we  have  many  depositors  who  leave' 
in  our  hands  their  securities,  which  arc  often  payable  to  bearer,  for 
collection  of  the  interest.    As  the  coupons  fall  due,  we  cut  them  oS 
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and  credit  the  sum  to  the  owner's  account.  Watts  took  charge  of 
this;  and  it  was  done  promptly  and  accurately  as  usual  on  the  last 
quaner-day.  Then  he  possessed  himself  of  such  available  bonds  as 
he  saw  fit,  storing  away  with  the  utmost  care  the  empty  envelopes. 
When  his  nest  was  comfortably  feathered,  the  ill-health  and  the 
warm  ch'mate  followed  easily.  We  have  not  yet  determined  the  full 
extent  of  the  loss,  which  undoubtedly  includes  those  'Swedes'  of 
yours.    You  have  not  sold  them  ?  " 

I  reassured  him.  The  Swedish  bonds  were  still  in  our  safe, 
unsold. 

"  For  a  new  hand,  the  fellow  is  adroit,"  said  Mr.  Marltham. 
"He  plays  the  game  well." 

"  Well  1  "  repeated  old  Walbrook.  "Like  a  master!  But  for 
an  accident,  even  now  I  should  not  have  suspected  him.  The  natural 
date  of  discovery  fell  on  the  next  coupon-day — November  liist. 
His  game  was  so  well  planned  that  he  could  play  it  at  his  leisure. 
And  now — where  is  he  ?  " 

This  question  I  strove  to  answer  by  describing  Mrs.  Sterne's 
dinner-pany  and  what  followed  it,  including  the  collateral  evidence 
drawn  from  her  expeditions  to  the  Strand.  Mr.  Walbrook  was 
much  interested  in  the  little  scene  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine. 
Clearly,  the  criminal  had  "  read  up  "  India  for  use  at  such  a  time  ; 
and  had  attached  himself  to  the  respectable  Reigate  family  because 
he  knew  that  every  member  thereof  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
world.  Clearly,  too,  catching  his  employer's  name,  he  had  taken 
the  alarm  and,  driven  to  desperation,  had  feigned  hemorrhage  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  a  little  later,  probably,  to  give  it  the  semblance 
of  color  in  case  of  inconvenient  sympathy,  he  had  slashed  his  hand. 
The  inevitable  hour  of  detection  was  very  near.  And  we  concluded 
that  under  the  strain  of  his  anxiety  he  had  chosen  the  w^er  course 
of  awaiting  it  across  the  Channel.  And  now — where  was  he  ?  All 
came  back  to  that  in  the  end,  which  left  but  one  answer  possible. 
For  the  moment,  at  least,  he  was  out  of  reach. 

The  interview  closed  with  Mr.  Markham's  agreement  to  hand 
over  the  Swedish  bonds  to  Dunstan's,  upon  receipt  of  their  written 
pledge  to  hold  us  harmless  in  the  improbable  event  of  disputed 
ownership.  When  Mr.  Walbrook  acquired  them,  a  few  days  later, 
by  means  of  this  formal  document,  he  could  not  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  our  discretion.  He  wished, 
indeed,  for  the  power  to  make  some  adequate  return  for  it.  Here 
was  Mr.  Markham's  opportunity.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  expressed  his  long-cherished  desire  to  figure  in  print  upon  old 
Walbrook's  credits.     His  hour  had  come.     From  that  day  forward, 
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upon  no  ground  that  the  world  could  discover,  the  new  house  of 
Markham  &  Wade,  much  to  its  advantage,  was  registered  as 
Parisian  correspondent  of  Dunstan's.  The  prophecy  which  the 
head  of  our  house  had  made  to  his  doubting  clerk,  in  the  snug 
chimney  corner  of  the  Mitre  Tavern,  had  been  realized  with 
startling  promptness. 

We  heard  no  more  of  the  cunning  thief,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
he  was  never  brought  to  justice.  As  time  went  on,  1  complained  to 
Jeffrey  Wilmot  that  the  vaunted  skill  of  Scotland  Yard  seemed  for 
once  pathetically  impotent.  He  stared  at  me  with  wondering 
scorn. 

"  My  dear  boy,  Scotland  Yard  has  never  been  called  in,  of 
course.  Do  you  suppose  old  Walbrook  is  so  dull  as  to  submit  that 
affair  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public?  Why,  Dunstan's  never 
would  get  over  it !  He  has  simply  made  up  bis  loss  like  a  man,  and 
swallowed  the  bitter  pill.  The  last  thing  on  earth  he  wants  is  to 
clap  his  hand  upon  your  Collingwood,  Watts,  or  whatever  the  name 

There  was  reason  in  this — the  same  reason  which  always  kept 
that  undetermined  "  full  extent  "  of  Dunstan's  loss  from  our  knowl- 
edge. By  great  good  luck  we  had  restored  j^6,ocx)  of  it;  but  the 
sum  total  of  the  missing  remnant  has  never  been  revealed  to  the 
financial  world. 

To  Mis.  Sterne's  joy  her  pupil  soon  returned  to  the  stage. 
She  is  the  same  Miss  Leigh  who,  fulfilling  her  early  promise,  held 
so  long  the  world's  attention;  and  then  marrying  happily,  passed 
into  retirement,  rich  in  accumulated  fortune  and  in  fame — alas,  like 
all  fame  possible  to  the  player,  already  waning  I 

Thus  ended  "the  Collingwood  affair,"  so  long  ago  that  today 
it  is,  perhaps,  entirely  forgotten  even  by  its  victims.  Though,  for 
years,  one  or  two  ot  us  found  it  frequently  a  subject  of  fruitful 
comment  and  speculation.  Our  jovial,  simple-hearted  Mr.  Flack, 
especially,  was  never  tired  of  alluding  to  it ;  for  a  spedal  grievance, 
arising  from  his  slender  share  in  this  peculiar  case,  oppressed  his 
mind. 

"  To  think,"  he  would  say,  "  only  to  think  that  I  went  out  of 
my  way  a-looking  up  Tommy  Watts — Tommy  Watts,  of  Red  Hill, 
that  I've  known  the  whole  of  his  blessed,  blarsted  little  life — and 
never  knew  it  was  him  I  was  a-looking  for ! " 
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Quinquircme  of  Nineveh  from  distant  Ophir, 
Roninj^  home  to  haven  in  lunny  Palestine, 

With  a  cargo  of  ivory, 

And  apes  and  peacocks, 
SandaliTood,  cedarvrood,  and  sneet  white  wine. 
Stalel^Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 
Dipping   through   the   Tropics   by  the  palm- 
green  shores, 

With  a  cargo  of  diamonds, 

Emeralds,  amelhyati, 
Topaies,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores. 
Ditty  British  coaster  with  a  salt- caked  smoke 

Slack, 
Butting  through  the  Channel  in  the  mad  March 

With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal, 
Road-rails,  pig-lead. 
Firewood,  Ironware,  and  cheap  tin  trays. 

—  From  Battads  by  Jakn  Maiefietd 

Russia  has  to  Grow  Up  Yet 

Every  one  of  the  great  Western 
nations  has  had  to  stand  the  test  of  a 
triple  trial  before  it  could  reach  its  actual 
condition.  It  has  had  to  pass  through 
an  intellectual  Renaissance,  a  religious 
Reformation,  and  a  political  Revolution. 
And  we  may  suppose  that  Russia  will 
not  escape  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  a  like  series  of  stages.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Catholic  countries,  too,  have  had 
their  Reformation  in  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

We  may  predict  with  fair  confidence 
that  Russia  will  no  longer  prove  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
that  her  future  will  be  fully  occupied 
with  her  colonial,  industrial,  social,  and 
political  development,  and   if  we  may 


judge  from  historic  precedent,  her  social 
growth  will  of  necessity  precede  .her 
political  development.  So  far,  revolu- 
tions in  Western  Europe  have  not  been 
of  the  making  of  a  discontented  peas- 
antry, but  of  a  middle  class  which  has 
risen  to  consciousness  of  its  own  power, 
and  has  grasped  the  fact  that  it  is  its 
prerogative  to  govern  itself.  —  Emil 
Rtich  in  The  Farinigktly  Revinu. 

America's  Dependent  Peoples 

Any  man  is  entitled  to  vote,  black  or 
white,  if  he  can  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, owns  $300  worth  of  property, 
and  pays  his  poll  tax,  and  men  call  that 
disfranchising  the  negro.  I  believe  in 
this  honest  endeavor  to  provide  such 
conditions  of  suffrage  as  shall  limit  it  to 
men  who  have  suflicient  intelligence  to 
understand  the  language  of  the  country 
they  live  in,  sufficient  of  the  elementary 
virtues  of  prudence  and  economy  to  have 
laid  by  $300,  and  sufficient  patriotism  to 
pay  their  poll  tax,  which  never  exceeds 
$3.  I  believe  they  should  have,  not  our 
grudging  acquiescence,  but  our  cordial 
and  hearty  cooperation. 

We  have  another  dependent  people, 
the  Filipinos.  How  ?  Well,  no  matter 
how.  They  are  here  now.  They  are 
on  our  hands.  However  they  have 
come,  we  are  responsible  for  them ; 
responsible  to  ourselves,  to  them,  and  to 
the  civilized  world,  and  to  Almighty 
God. 

What  are  we  to  do  ?  First,  we  might 
say  we  can't  handle  this  problem,     Wi 
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will  turn  it  over  to  a  wiser  people — the 
Japanese,  for  instance.  Or  we  might 
say  we  have  set  them  free,  now  we  H'ill 
■ail  away  and  leave  them  to  cut  their 
own  throats  if  they  like.  Or  we  will 
take  possession  of  these  islands,  these 
people  and  appropriate — that  is  the  long 
word;  "steal"  is  the  short  word — their 
possessions.  Or  we  may  say  these  mil- 
lions of  people  arc  in  our  hands,  our 
keeping.  We  will  gather  all  our  moral 
forces  and  go  into  these  islands  with  our 
public  schools,  with  justice  and  repre- 
sentative institutions,  and  teach  them 
self-government. 

Just  pause  and  reflect.  Is  it  nobler 
to  sail  away  and  leave  these  people  to 
their  destiny,  because  we  distrust  our 
ability,  or  is  it  nobler  for  those  of  us  who 
have  the  love  of  humanity  to  say  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  we  will  hold 
these  people  in  our  charge  and  keep 
them  until  we  have  developed  in  them 
conscience  and  reason  that  will  enable 
them  to  sail  their  own  ship  ?  We  have 
men  in  New  York  who  say  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  that ; 
if  we  take  these  islands  we  will  rob 
them.  If  I  thought  so  meanly  of  my 
country  I  would  say,  then  sail  away. — 
Lyman  Abbott  at  Basttn. 


Goethe  as  a  Prophet 

If  by  a  cross-cut  of  this  kind  it  could 
be  accomplished  that  vessels  with  all 
sorts  of  cargoes  and  of  every  size  could 
go  through  such  a  canal  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite 
incalculable  results  would  follow  for  the 
entire  civilized  and  uncivilized  human 
race.  I,  however,  would  be  surprised  if 
the  United  States  would  miss  the  chance 
to  get  such  a  work  into  her  hands.  It 
is  to  be  foreseen  that  this  young  State, 
with  its  decided  tendency  toward  the 
West,  will  in  thirty  to  forty  years  have 
also  taken  possession  and  will  have  pop- 
ulated the  large  areas  of  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
is  furthermore  to  be  foreseen  that  in  this 
entire  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
nature  has  already  created  the  most 
roomy  and  safest  harbors,  in  course  of 
time  very  imponant  commercial  towns 


will  carry  on  a  large  traffic  between 
China  and  the  East  Indies  with  the 
United  States.  In  such  i  case  it  would 
not  only  be  desirable,  but  almost  neces- 
sary, that  merchant  as  well  as  war  ves- 
sels should  be  able  to  have  quicker  con- 
nection with  the  western  and  eastern 
coast  of  America.  I  therefore  repeat 
that  it  is  entirely  indispensable  for  the 
United  States  to  make  a  passage  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  I  am  certain  that  she  will 
accomplish  it. — Gottht  te  Eckermann,  in 
1827,    republished    in   the    Frankfitrtir 

A  Trifle  Overdone 

"Local  pride,"  said  Lieutenant -com- 
mander Lucien  Young,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  is  very  well,  but  it  can 
easily  be  overdone.  Admiral  Dewey 
recognized  that  (act  during  the  war  with 
Spain.  He  heard  that  certain  new  war 
vessels  were  to  be  named  respectively 
Yali  and  Harvard.  'Good  idea,'  he 
declared ;  '  let  us  have  more  of  the  same 
evidence  of  pride  in  our  institutions. 
Why  not  name  the  next  one  the  Celitge 
of  Physicians  and  Surgetns,  and  then  give 
us  the  Massachusetts  Inslitutt  tf  Tttb- 
naltgy  f  "  — Success. 

A  Time  Saver 

The  duration  of  the  voyage  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn  amounts  to  140  days  out- 
ward and  130  days  homeward,  while 
the  passage  from  New  York  to  Colon 
may  be  made  in  20  days  and  the  return 
in  28  days.  This  gives  for  the  total 
sailing  time  from  New  Vork  to  San 
Francisco  via  the  canal  74  days,  and  for 
the  return  85  days,  which  means  a 
saving  of  66  days  and  45  days  respec- 
tively. The  coastwise  trade  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  so  profitable  prior  to 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental 
railways,  has  almost  vanished  from  the 
sea,  the  traffic  in  coal  alone  surviving. 
Whether  it  can  be  revived  by  throwing 
the  canal  open  to  sailing  vessels  of  small 
tonnage,  is  a  problem. — The  Nalitnal 
G*»[rapbic  Magaxitse. 
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THE  OMAR  KHAYYAM  CULT  UP  TO  DATE 

Here  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  In  the  Wilderness — 
And  Wilderness  ts  Paradise  enow. 


'Dratvn  by  Gilbtrt  Jamti 
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The  R&ilro&ds  and  the  Trusts 

It  is  a  regrettable  confusion  of  mind 
that  fails  to  note  the  sharp  distinction 
that  exists  between  the  problem  of 
regulating  the  railroads  for  the  public 
benefit  and  the  problem  of  properly 
guarding  against  the  evils  of  the  great 
industrial    trusts.     In    so   far   as    the 


Federal  Government  is  concerned,  there 
should  be  a  strengthening  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  for  the  better 
regulation  of  railroads ;  and  action 
under  the  anti-trust  law  should  be 
directed  toward  the  industrial  combina- 
tions, especially  those  which  exist  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  maintaining  an  arbi- 
trary and  improper  price  for  an  article  of 
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common  necessity.  Such  a  piice  is  that 
ffrhich  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay 
for  anthracite  coal.  Thus,  a  breaking 
Up  of  the  anthracite  combination  would 
put  millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  because  the  combination 
which  dominates  the  mining,  marketing, 
and  price  of  coal  is  able  to  exact  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  normal  and  proper 
price.  The  breaking  up  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  not  put  a  penny  into  the 
pocket  of  anybody  who  buys  a  railroad 
ticket,  or  of  any  farmer  who  ships  a 
carload    of   grain.      It    is,   therefore,  a 


very  poor  and  tncfiective  sort  of  law 
against  trusts  under  which  a  really 
oppressive  combination  cannot  be 
reached,  while  the  energies  of  the 
Government  are  devoted  to  compelling 
a  great  railway  system  to  shift  the  tech- 
nical form  of  its  organization  without 
affecting  its  practical  relations  to  the 
people. —  The  Rtvinu  of  Revinui. 

Wheels  Made  of  Paper 

The  material  of  a  paper  wheel  is  a 
calendered  rye-straw  board  of  thick 
paper   made   specially  for  the  purpose. 


DAVID  AND  GOLIATH— MODERNIZED 
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The  first  operation  is  for  two  men, 
standing  beside  a  pile  of  the  boards,  to 
brush  over  each  sheet  a  coating  of  flour 
paste,  until  a  dozen  are  pasted  into  a 
layer.  A  third  man  transfers  this  layer 
to  a  hydraulic  press,  where  a  pressure  of 
500  tons  or  more  is  applied.  After 
solidifying  under  this  pressure  for  two 
hours  the  twelve-sheet  layers  are  kept 
in  a  drying-room  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  120  deg.  F.  Several  of  these 
layers,  are,  in  turn,  pasted  together, 
pressed,  and  given  another  drying.  This 
is  kept  up  until  a  circular  block  is 
formed  containing  from  120  to  160 
sheets,  varying  from  four  and  one-half 
to  five  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness, 
and  as  compact  as  seasoned  hickory. 
The  blocks  arc  then  turned  in  a  lathe 
slightly  larger  than  the  tire,  and  the  hole 
is  bored  for  the  cast-iron  centre.  In 
turning,  the  paper  blocks  make  a  shav- 
ing that  resembles  strips  of  leather. 
The  centre  and  the  tire  are  forced  on 
under  a  powerful  hydraulic  press. — 
Railway  and  Loeomtlive  Engineering. 

Her  Short  Upper  Lip: 
A  Protest 

Whether  a  woman  who  does  not 
possess  one  is  thus  outwardly  marked  by 
pitiless  Nature  as  lacking  in  the  power 
of  sex,  or  whether  this  is  merely  a  des- 
pairing clutch  after  realism  of  detail  on 
the  part  of  the  male  novelist  (it  almost 
invariably  is  a  masculine  device)  is  a 
question  which  should  perhaps  be  left 
to  the  psychologists.  Nevertheless,  on 
behalf  of  the  long-lipped  woman,  and 
still  more  to  encourage  the  army  of  the 
undistinguished  who  stand  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  half-way  between  the  mount 
of  attractiveness  and  the  valley  of  hu- 
miliation, one  is  moved  to  inaugurate  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  fundamental  basis  of 
feminine  charm. 

They  are  adorable — these  women. 
Even  we  of  their  own  sex  feel  their 
charm.  Often  we  love  them — in  spite 
ol  their  beauty.  Sometimes  we  even 
imagine  that  we  comprehend  them. 
We  feel  as  they  have  felt;  we  dream 
dreams  that  they  have  dreamed.  Those 
that  have  sufiered  we  know  the  best  of 
all.  We,  too,  are  sensitive  to  atmosphere. 


We  know  his  mood  by  the  tones  of  his 
voice  and  the  look  in  his  eyes.  We  are 
light  on  the  surface.  We  have  tender- 
ness underneath.  We  can  love  even  as 
they  have  loved.  We,  too,  have  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  sense  of  sex.  Then 
we  remember.  We  lack  beauty  and  we 
dare  not  measure  our  lips.  We  arc 
afraid  that  when  we  walk  abroad  "  a 
delicate  perfume  hke  the  perfume  of 
violets"  does  not  come  and  go  in  the 
air  near  us.  We  are  compelled  to  con- 
fess that  after  we  have  been  out  in  a 
pouring  rain  without  an  umbrella,  our 
hair,  though  truly  enough  "in  some 
disorder,"  does  not  always  blow  over 
our  brows,  "in  fine  free  wavelets"  or 
cling  to  our  temples  "in  soft  damp 
curls."  We  sigh.  We  disconsolately 
pick  up  some  variant  of  the  omnipresent 
woman's  journal.  In  the  beauty  col- 
umn we  read :  "  A  short  upper  lip  indi- 
cates wit  and  also  tenderness.  She  who 
possesses  it  has  a  sensitive  nature." 
We  sigh  again  and  turn  to  other 
themes,  for  we  have  not  the  short  upper 
lip. — OUve  Vincent  Marsh  m  The  Critic. 

The  American  Family 

That  the  large  family  of  the  early 
days  of  this  country  has  disappeared 
every  one  is  aware.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  one  of  fourteen  children,  a  number 
far  from  uncommon  at  that  time,  hut 
scarcely  to  be  met  twice  in  a  lifetime 
now.  Franklin  stated  that  eight  was 
the  American  average  family  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and,  figuring  on  that  basis, 
foresaw  for  this  country  a  population  of 
100,000,000  by  1900: 

Instead  we  have  76,000,000,  of 
whom  1 1 ,000,000  arc  foreign-born  and 
13,000,000  the  children  of  foreign-born 
parents.  Only  52,000,000,  a  trifle  over 
half  the  number  Franklin  predicted, 
have  therefore  descended  from  the  early 
American  stock.  So  far  from  eight 
being  now  the  average  family,  that  num- 
ber is  considered  astonishingly  large. 

In  a  woman's  club  in  New  York 
President  Roosevelt's  opinions  on  "race 
suicide  "  were  discussed  and  his  attitude 
generally  condemned.  Of  thirty-four 
present  only  two  agreed  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  rema:nine  thirty-two 
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indorsed  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
members:  "There  arc  thousands  born 
that  have  no  business  to  be  born." 

A  review  of  the  evidence  gathered 
points  to  these  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  size  of  the  American 
family  has  diminished. 

2.  That  the  decline  is  greatest  among 
the  rich  and  educated,  but  also  exists, 
to  a  marked  extent,  among  the  middle 
class  and  the  intelligent  poor. 

3.  That  only  the  most  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  maJcc  no  effort  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  children. 

4.  That  not  only  has  the  large  family 
disappeared,  but  it  is  no  longer  desired. 

5.  That  the  prevailing  American 
ideal,  among  rich  and  poor,  educated 
and  uneducated,  women  and  men,  is 
two  children. 

6.  That  childlessness  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  or  a  misfortune;  but  is 
frequently  desired  and  voluntarily  sought. 

7.  That  opposition  to  large  families  is 
so  strong  an  American  tendency  that  our 
immigrants  are  speedilyinfluenced  by  it; 
even  Jews,  famous  for  ages  for  their  love 
of  family,  exhibiting  its  effects. 

8.  That  the  large  family  is  not  only 
individually,  but  socially,  disapproved ; 
the  parents  of  numerous  children  meet- 
ing public  censure. — Lydia  Kiagsmill 
Commander  in  The  Independent. 

Church  "Courting  Parlors" 

The  Theodore  Parker  Memorial,  an 
institutional  church  of  Boston,  is  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  getting  together 
and  acquainted  the  young  people  of  its 
neighborhood.  The  Parker  Memorial 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  boarding- 
house  and  lodging-room  section  of  the 
city.  Thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  have  their  temporary  homes 
near  the  church.  What  they  need  is 
an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted. 

The  Parker  Memorial  has  undertaken 
to  get  these  young  people  together. 
There  is  on  every  Sunday  evening  a 
service  in  the  church,  which,  while 
religious,  is  yet  arranged  to  attract 
young  people.  It  usually  consists  of  an 
address,  with  music,  and  is  often  illus- 
trated by  the  stereopticon.  After  the 
service  the  congregation  is  invited  to  a 


social  gathering  in  the  parlors  on  the 
same  floor.  Music  is  furnished  and  tea 
is  served,  and  often  a  brief  reading  is 
given ;  but  in  general  the  young  folk* 
are  left  to  their  own  devices  until  ten 
o'clock.  The  dancing  classes  connected 
with  the  church  arc  valuable  aids  in 
furthering  the  movement.  The  phrase 
courting  parlors,"  used  in  perfect 
seriousness  by  a  Boston  minister  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parker  Memorial's 
new  experiment,  has  come  to  stay  in 
Boston,  apparently,  although  those 
directly  interested  in  the  movement  are 
naturally  inclined  to  deprecate  such  an 
aggressive  and  literal  interpretation  of 
what  is  purely  a  big-hearted  and  hospita- 
ble idea.  The  experiment  thus  far  has 
been  deservedly  popular,  and  is  being 
watched  with  increasing  interest  by 
similar  communities  in  other  cities. — 
Co/lier'i.  

Theory  and  Practice 

Dcir  Nicholas,  we  much  admire 

Your  hopes  of  hivinf[  narfare  ended ; 
Although  in  practice  miasing  tire. 

Your  arbitration  plans  are  splendid, 
And  your  proposals  at  the  Hague 

Were  very  nice,  though  rather  vague. 
We  feel  for  you,  although  we  pray 

That,  whether  on  the  land  o 


And  leave  your  frontier,  long  ui 

Returned  d  saa  prtmitr  Amur. 
And  this  wc  hope,  since  nothing  leM 

Will  break  the  bureaucratic  felten 
By  which  your  servants  now  oppress 

A  hundred  millions  of  theit  betters. 
And  set  you  in  your  proper  station, 

Free  Emperor  of  s  free  nation. 

—Adrian  Ran  io  Tkt  TalUr. 

Grammar  and  Diplomacy 

In  his  life  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  records  with  pride 
the  noble  stand  taken,  not  by  any  mere 
individual  Englishman,  but  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government  itself,  on  an  occasion 
when  the  purity  of  the  speech  was 
threatened.  Negotiations  for  a  treaty 
were  going  on  at  Washington  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  and  settle- 
ment were  of  the  utmost  gravity. 
Controversy  existed  about  the  Alahama 
claims,   about   the   Canadian   fisheries, 
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A  PAIR  OF  ALEUTIAN  PICKANINNIES 


about  the  San  Juan  boundary,  besides 
other  matters  of  minor  importance, 
indeed,  compared  with  the  foregoing, 
but  nevertheless  of  importance  in 
themselves.  On  numerous  points  under 
consideration  there  was  naturally  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  Proposals  and 
counter-proposals  were  constantly  ex- 
changed. According  to  the  account 
given  in  the  biography,  a  difficulty, 
wholly  unnecessary,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  English  commission.  In  addition 
to  the  inevitable  disputes  with  its  oppo- 
nents it  found  itself  a  good  deal  annoyed 
and  hampered  by  instructions  from  the 
home  government. 

At  last  an  agreement  was  reached. 
It  involved  certain  concessions  to  the 


American  demands  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  assent  should  never 
have  been  given.  There  was  one  point, 
we  are  told,  upon  which  the  home  gov- 
ernment was  sternly  inflexible.  "  For 
it,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "much  may  by  lit- 
erary persons  be  forgiven  them."  It 
telegraphed  that  in  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  it  would  under  no  circumstances 
endure  the  insertion  of  an  adverb  be- 
tween the  preposition  to  (the  sign  of 
the  infinitive)  and  the  verb.  Mr.  Lang 
feels  justly  the  heroic  nature  of  this  act. 
Much  may  be  yielded  on  questions  in 
dispute  which  all  knew  would  ultimately 
involve  expenditure  of  money,  and,  in- 
deed, implied  at  the  time  admission  of 
previous  wrong-doing;  which  might 
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further  be  yielded  in  the  case  of  certain 
things  which  the  biographer  himself 
seems  to  regard  as  points  of  honor. 
Still,  on  these  minor  matters  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  give  way.  So 
much  the  more  must  our  tribute  of 
admiration  be  paid  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment for  remaining  as  immovable  as 
the  solid  rock  when  it  came  face  to  face 
with  the  great  question  of  severing  the 
close  tie  that  binds  to  the  infinitive  the 
preposition  te. — Thamas  R.  Ltunibury 
in  Harper's  Magazint. 

New  Zealand  a  Political 
Garden  of  E-den 

Seventy  years  ago  New  Zealand  was 
a  group  of  cannibal  islands  ;  today  she 
heads  the  procession  of  politico-eco- 
nomic progress. 

Years  ago  New  Zealand  was  afflicted 
with  unjust  laws  and  a  grievous  conges- 
tion of  wealth  and  power.  The  taxes 
rested  mainly  on  the  poorer  classes. 
The  land  monopoly  was  one  of  the 
worst  ever  known.  A  system  of  mul- 
tiple voting  for  the  rich  placed  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the 
monopolists. 

But  in  1890  the  workingmen  united 
with  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen 
to  elect  "Liberal-Labor"  candidates 
pledged  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
people ;  they  swept  the  monopolists  out 
of  power  and  made  New  Zealand  the 
most  democratic  and  the  most  progres- 
sive country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

To  put  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
those  best  able  to  bear  it,  the  Liberals 
established  progressive  taxes  on  land 
values  and  incomes,  with  complete 
exemption  of  all  improvements  and  of 
all  persons  of  small  property  and  mod- 
erate income. 

To  checkmate  land  monopoly  and 
move  toward  the  nationalization  of  the 
soil,  they  instituted  a  system  of  perpet- 
ual leasing  in  place  of  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  and  devoted  a  large  sum  each  year 
to  the  state  purchase  of  large  estates 
and  their  division  and  leasing  to  capable 
workers,  the  landless  being  accorded 
the  preference. 

To  undermine  the  interest  sharks,  a 
government    loan    office  was  opened. 


from  which,  through  the  post-office, 
workingmen,  farmers,  tradesmen,  manu- 
facturers, and  all  classes  can  borrow 
money  from  the  state  at  low  interest — 
four  and  a  half  per  cent. 

To  enforce  the  right  to  employment 
and  the  right  to  work  under  reasonable 
conditions  (without  which  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  puisuit  of  happi- 
ness is  but  a  glittering  dream),  the  Lil>- 
erals  established  public  employment 
bureaus,  with  a  Minister  of  Labor, 
whose  principal  function  it  is  not  to 
publish  statistics,  but  to  find  work  for 
the  workless. 

Every  policeman  is  an  agent  of  the 
National  Employment  Bureau  to  watch 
for  and  report  all  opportunities  for  work. 
The  state  railways  carry  the  unemployed 
where  they  can  find  work,  the  fares 
being  advanced  by  the  government,  to 
be  repaid  by  the  worker  when  he  is  able. 

Eight  hours  is  the  standard  day,  and 
a  half-holiday  is  required  each  week. 
Even  the  stores  must  close  early. 

Short  hours  are  regarded  as  of  vital 
moment  in  New  Zealand.  They  mean 
leisure  and  vitality  for  self-development 
and  civic  and  social  activity. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  have  been  abol- 
ished. Labor  difSculties  are  settled  by 
judicial  decision.  There  has  not  been 
a  conflict  between  capital  and  organized 
labor  in  the  nine  years  since  the  Arbi- 
tration act  went  into  effect  in  1895. — 
Proftsur  Frank  Parsons  in  The  N^etu 
Yuri  Evetiing  Journal. 

The  Jap&nese  Calendar 

Every  month  in  Japan  has  its  partic- 
ular significance  to  the  Japanese:  Jan- 
uary, the  month  of  the  New-year;  Feb- 
niary,  the  inari  (fox  festival)  ;  March, 
the  doll  festival;  April,  the  birthday  of 
Buddha,  the  month  when  people  stroll 
out  for  hanami  (flower  picnic),  and 
fields  and  hills  are  tinted  with  clouds  of 
cherry  blossoms ;  May,  when  the  azaleas 
are  ablaze  and  the  picnickers  flock  to 
the  beautiful  gardens;  June,  the  Tem- 
ple festivals;  July,  the  celebration  of 
the  "Milky  Way";  August,  moonlight 
banquets  ;  September,  the  month  of  the 
kikuzuki  (chrysanthemum)  shows. 
October  is  a  desolate  month,  for  the 
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DONVIG'S  LlFE-SAViNG  GLOBE 


gods  are  said  to  be  absent.  In  Novem- 
ber the  parents  celebrate  the  third,  fifth, 
or  seventh  anniversary  of  their  children, 
and  entertain  their  friends;  December, 
a  month  of  work  in  preparation  for  the 
New-year. —  Onoio  fVatanna  in  Harper's 
fViekly.  

Donvig's  Life*Saving  Globe 

An  interesting  experiment  with  Cap- 
tain   Donvig's    life-saving    globe    was 


recently  conducted  by  that  gentleman 
in  Copenhagen  in  the  presence  of 
prominent  naval  authorities  and  others. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  casting 
the  globe  from  a  i2-foot  high  wharf 
into  the  sound ;  it  sank,  but  immediately 
recovered  itself,  whereupon  the  port- 
holes were  thrown  open,  one  of  the 
occupants  adjusting  a  sail  and  guiding 
the  globe  by  means  of  a  rudder. 

The  life-saving  globe  is  a  recent  in- 
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vention.  The  inventor  received  his 
idea  from  seeing  an  iron  water  tank 
afloat  after  a  terrible  wreck  on  a  rocky 
coast,  in  which  he  lost  his  entire  family. 

The  globe  will  accommodate  sixteen 
persons.  Fig.  i  shows  the  globe  closed 
ready  for  the  water.  Fig.  2  shows  it 
with  ventilator  pipe  and  sail  adjusted. 

The  apparatus  is  described  as  follows : 
The  life-saving  globe  is  constructed 
of  '/t«-inch  steel  plates  and  has  the  form 


of  a  globe  from  which  a  segment  is  cut 
off,  the  flat  part  formingi  the  bottom, 
which  is  double,  the  outside  one  being 
ViA-inch  thick.  It  is  furnished  with  the 
following  outfit:  A  fender  of  i6-inch 
coil  rope  laid  around  the  largest  part  of 
the  globe ;  anchor  with  lOO  fathoms  of 
I  J^-inch  steel  wire  rope ;  wooden  grat- 
ing on  top  of  the  inner  bottom ;  straps 
and  loose  reindeer  hair  padding  provided 
for  sixteen  men ;   bilge  pump ;   closet 
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bucket;  rudder  and  dller  (of  steel); 
sails  and  oars. 

Around  the  interior  of  the  globe  are 
a  series  of  lockers,  which  serve  as  seats 
for  the  crew.  In  these  lockers  can  be 
stored  14  cubic  feet  of  provisions.  In 
the  space  between  the  double  bottom 
560  liters  (148  gallons)  of  fresh  water 
can  be  stored.  Through  the  top  of  the 
{lobe  a  12  inch  ventilating  pipe  can  be 
raised  from  the  inside  of  the  globe  to 
the  height  of  5  feet  above,  and  it  can 
be  lowered  so  that  the  top  end  is  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  globe.  This  pipe 
is  fitted  with  cover  and  packing  in  the 
top  for  quick  opening  and  closing  for 
ventilation  when  at  sea. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  globe  man- 
holes are  fitted  which  can  be  opened 
and  shut  from  within.  The  surround- 
ings can  be  observed  through  the  small 
glass  lights  fitted  in  the  sides. — Consul 
Raymond  R.  Fratitr  in  Daily  Ceniular 
Reports,  No.  1920. 

John  D.  and  John  P. 

Around  these  two  groups  (Rocke- 
feller-Morgan), or  what  must  ultimately 
become  one  greater  group,  all  the  other 
smaller  groups  of  capitalists  congregate. 
They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by 
their  various  mutual  interests.  For 
instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in- 
terests are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with 
the  Vanderbilts,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Rockefellers.  The  Vanderbilts  are 
closely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group, 
and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vander- 
bitt  interests  have  recently  become  the 
dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  sys- 
tem, a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the 
most  important  part  of  the  anthracite 
coal  combine,  which  has  always  been 
dominated  by  the  Morgan  people.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Goulds,  who  are  closely 
allied  with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most 
harmonious  terms  with  the  Moores  of 
the  Rock  Island  system,  and  the  latter 
are  allied  in  interest  quite  closely  with 
both  the  Harriman  and  the  Morgan 
groups.  Therefore,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
we  find  the  dominating  influences  in 
the  Trusts  to  be  made  up  of  an  intri- 
cate network  of  large  and  small  groups 
of  capitalists,  many  allied  to  one  another 


by  ties  of  more  or  less  importance,  but 
ail  being  append^es  to  or  parts  of  the 
greater  groups,  which  are  themselves 
dependent  on  and  allied  with  the  two 
mammoth  or  Rockefeller  and  Morgan 
groups.  These  two  mammoth  groups 
jointly  (for,  as  pointed  out,  they  really 
may  be  regarded  as  one)  constitute  the 
heart  of  the  business  and  commercial 
life  of  the  nation,  the  others  all  being 
the  arteries  which  permeate  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  our  whole  national  life,  mak- 
ing their  influence  felt  in  every  home 
and  hamlet,  yet  all  connected  with  and 
dependent  on  this  great  central  source, 
the  influence  and  policy  of  which 
dominates  them  all. — From  "Tbt  Truth 
Ahnti  the  Trusts,"  hy  John  Moody. 

Wordless  Epigrams 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  abbreviations,  a  writer  in  the 
Gaulois  has  attempted  to  describe  the 
social  and  political  state  of  France  at  the 
present  time.     He  declares  that : 

The  Nation  is:  A. B.C.  (abaissee). 

Respect  for  France  is :  F.A.C.  (effati). 

Armyand  Navy  are:  D.P.C.  (dipeceet). 

Justice  is:  D.C.D.  (decedie). 

Most  x)f  the  Deputies  are:  H.T. 
(  ache  t  is  J. 

Liberty  is:  F.M.R.  (ephemere). 

Faith  is:  O.T.  (it'ej. 

Commerce  is  :  3.C.  fbaissej. 

The  price  of  food  is:  L.V.  (eleve). 

The  ruin  of  the  country  will  soon  be : 
H.V.  (achevie). 

—  The  (London)  Outlni. 

The  Cost  of  Living 

Take  any  commodity  you  please — a 
loaf  of  bread, — and  trace  it  back.  The 
baker  got  his  flour  from  an  agent  of  a 
flour  trust.  The  flour  trust  got  its 
wheat  from  a  grain  elevator  trust, 
and  its  barrel  from  a  cooperage  trust, 
which  got  its  lumber  from  a  lumber 
trust  and  its  nails  from  a  nail  trust.  The 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  wheat 
was  ground  and  the  barrel  was  cut  out 
and  put  together  and  the  nails  were 
stamped,  came  from  various  machinery 
trusts.  These  machinery  trusts  were  in 
turn  supplied  by  sundry  iron  and  steel 
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"combines,"  and  they,  again,  depended 
upon  cenain  mining  monopolies.  At 
every  stage  railways  were  used  —  and 
railway  competition  has  been  worse  than 
abolished,  what  with  the  pooling  and 
secret  rebate  arrangements. 

Now,  upon  each  of  these  many,  many 
trusts  that  united  to  make  that  loaf  of 
bread  possible  you  wilt  find  saddled 
enormous  6xed  charges.  In  most  cases 
the  greater  part  of  their  fixed  charges  is 
dividends  and  interest  upon  stacks  and 
bonds  that  represent  not  a  dollar  invested 
in  the  industry  I 

Follow  back  each  and  every  article  in 
common  use,  and  you  will  find  the  same 
state  of  affairs.  When  you  go  to  your 
butcher  and  he  tells  you  that  meat  is 
five  cents  a  pound  higher  than  it  was 
last  week,  you  are  able  to  understand 


why.  Last  week's  price  was  the  proper 
price  under  proper  conditions  plm  the 
taxes  and  tolls  of  all  the  various  inter- 
mediary combines,  trusts,  consolidations, 
monopolies  and  what-nots.  Thiswcek's 
increased  price  means  that  those  tolls 
have  been  raised.  Why  have  they  been 
raised  ?  Perhaps  it  is  just  because  some 
fellow  in  control  "needed  the  money." 
Perhaps  his  workmen  had  forced  him  to 
raise  wages,  or  perhaps  he  had  had  a  bad 
week  in  the  wheat  pit  or  at  Wall 
Street's  green  tables.  In  the  town  from 
which  I  come,  a  small  manufacturer, 
many  years  ago,  went  abroad  to  study 
church  architecture  with  a  view  to  help- 
ing bis  church  house  itself  properly.  On 
his  return  he  cut  the  wages  of  his 
employees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
crip  and   his  subscription  to  the  new 
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temple.  Doubtless  he  would  have  raised 
prices  if  he  could,  but  those  were  the 
days  when  there  was  still  some  faint 
competition  worthy-of  the  name. — David 
Graham  Phillips  in  Succeis. 

Snap-Shots  by  Herbert 
Spencer 

RUSKIH 
Doubtless  he  has  a  fine  style,  writes 
passages  of  great  eloquence,  and  here 
and  there  expresses  truths ;  but  that 
one  who  has  written  and  uttered  such 
multitudinous  absurdities  should  have 
acquired  so  great  an  influence  is  to  me 
both  surprising  and  disheartening. 

CARLYLB 

He  has,  strange  to  say,  been  classed 
as  a  philosopher  I  Considering  that  he 
either  could  not  or  would  not  think 
coherently — never  set  out  from  prem- 
ises and  reasoned  his  way  to  conclu- 
sions, but  habitually  dealt  in  intuitions 
and  dogmatic  assertions,  he  lacked  the 
trait  which,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  distinguishes  the  philosopher 
properly  so  called.  He  lacked  also  a  fur- 
ther trait.  Instead  of  thinking  calmly, 
as  the  philosopher  above  all  others  does, 
he  thought  in  a  passion.  It  would  take 
much  seeking  to  find  one  whose  intel- 
lect was  perturbed  by  emotion  in  the 
same  degree.  No  less  when  tested  by 
various  of  his  distinctive  dicta  and  char- 
acteristic opinions  does  the  claim  made 
for  him  to  the  name  of  philosopher  seem 
utterly  inadmissible. 

GEORGE  ELIOT 

Striking  by  its  power  when  in  repose, 
her  face  was  remarkably  transfigured  by 
a  smile.  The  smiles  of  many  are  signs 
of  nothing  more  than  amusement ;  but 
with  her  smile  there  was  habitually  min- 
gled an  expression  of  sympathy,  either 
for  the  person  smiled  at  or  the  person 
smiled  with.  Her  voice  was  a  contralto 
of  rather  low  pitch,  and  I  believe  natu- 
rally strong.  On  this  last  point  I  ought 
to  have  a  more  definite  impression,  for 
in  those  days  we  occasionally  sang 
together;  but  the  habit  of  subduing  her 
voice  was  so  constant  that  I  suspect  its 
real  power  was  rarely  if  ever  heard.   Its 


tones  were  always  gentle,  and,  Htc  the 
smile,  sympathetic. 

HUXLEY 

A  witticism  of  his  at  my  expense  has 
remained  with  me  these  twenty  years. 
He  was  one  of  a  circle  in  which  tragedy 
was  the  topic,  when  my  name  came  up 
in  connection  with  some  opinion  or 
other ;  whereupon  he  remarked ;  '  Oh  ! 
you  know,  Spencer's  idea  of  a  tragedy 
is  a  deduction  killed  by  a  fact." 

JOHN  STUART  MILL 

Too  stern  a  discipline  in  his  boyhood, 
and  perhaps  too  serious  a  view  of  things 
in  his  later  years,  put,  I  think,  an  undue 
check  on  the  display  of  pleasurable  feel- 
ings. I  do  not  remember  his  laugh ; 
and  my  impression  is  that  though  he 
appreciated  good  things  he  did  not  laugh 
heartily.  In  fact  his  mental  attitude,  as 
expressed  in  manner  and  conversation, 
was  much  the  same  as  that  shown  by  his 
address  as  Lord  Rector  at  St.  Andrews, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  life  is  for 
learning  and  working. — From  Herbtrt 
Spencer's  Juttbiozraphy . 

The  Stupidest  Nation 

The  wanderer  leaves  Korea  with  a 
feeling  of  having  seen  how  the  stupidest 
nation  of  created  men  can  also  be  the 
happiest ;  or,  could,  were  conditions 
only  a  trifle  more  propitious.  By  the 
evil  star  of  the  Koreans  It  has  been 
arranged  that  their  land  is  to  be  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Far  East — a  territory 
to  be  fought  over  forever,  but  one  that 
no  nation  can  either  itself  possess  or 
allow  any  other  to  hold,  Korea  is  the 
victim  of  her  own  geographical  advan- 
tages. And  the  impressionist  carries 
away  with  him  the  picture  of  a  people 
indomitably  patient,  dumb  with  the 
callousness  of  despair,  that  yet  has  the 
secret  of  happiness  in  its  power  to  ex- 
tract joy  from  the  most  unsatisfactory 
material;  a  nation  stunned  by  the  op- 
pression of  the  ages  out  of  all  moral 
and  mental  vigor — yet  still  stout,  and 
capable,  perhaps,  of  both — a  nation  of 
sturdy,  apathetic  sheep  whose  silent 
indifference  beneath  the  driving  lash  of 
the  world  may  some  day  be  found 
unexpectedly  to  have  its  limits  or  its 
possibilities. — Tht  Living  Jgt. 
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More  than  a  Contract 

Contemporaneous  with  the  deluge  of 
divorces  granted  in  many  courts  is  a 
fast-growing  movement  toward  the  con- 
ception of  marriage  as  a  status  and  not 
as  a  contract.  The  thought  of  not  a 
few  of  the  wiser  people  of  our  time  is 
turning  to  the  belief  that  marriage 
represents  a  condition  more  akin  to  a 
great  fundamental  fact  of  nature  and 
of  humanity  than  it  is  akin  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  a  contract.  It  may 
be  said  that  marriage  is  in  a  sense  begun 
in  a  promise  given  and  received,  made 
between  one  man  and  one  woman.: 
But  when  the  contract  is  thus  made  a 
condition  is  created  which  the  unmaking 
of  the  covenant  cannot  alter.  A  family 
has  been  established.  Children  are  born. 
The  future  is  wrapped  up  in  conditions 
thus  made.  The  court  may  declare 
that  A  and  B  are  no  longer  husband 
and  wife  ;  but  the  court  cannot  wipe 
out  the  lives  of  children — the  fruit  of 
the  marriage — whose  lives  are  damaged 
to  at  least  some  extent  by  the  separation 
of  their  parents.  The  court  also  cannot 
do  away  with  the  injury  wrought  to 
society  and  to  the  community  by  the 
technical  dissolution  of  the  family,  which 
is  the  social  unit  and  the  social  centre. 
—  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 


Got  the  Prize 

Edward  E.  Lee,  of  Baltimore,  man- 
ager of  a  well-known  wickerware  house, 
is  a  £end  after  coupon  collecting.  His 
friends  tell  this  story  on  him  : 

He  had  been  collecting  all  kinds  of 
tags  and  coupons  bearing  premiums,  for 
some  time,  when  he  one  day  noticed  an 
advertisement  of  a  New  Jerseyfirm  that 
upon  receipt  of  fifteen  of  their  tags  they 
would  forward  one  chance  for  a  series 
of  prizes,  the  first  prize  being  a  horse 
and  runabout.  Mr.  Lee  began  indus- 
triously to  get  all  the  tags  he  could  find 
until  he  had  the  requisite  number,  which 
he  forwarded.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
notified  that  he  had  won  the  first  prize. 
Immediately  following  this  letter  came 
a  tiny  rocking-horse.  He  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  sarcastic  letter  to  the  firm. 
"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
13 


horse,"  he  wrote,  "but  you  failed  to 
enclose  the  runabout."  In  an  early 
mail  he  received  this  letter : 

"Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  letter 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  horse. 
As  for  the  runabout,  /»  chase  yturself. 

Yours  truly, [ " 

— Henry  Edward  fVamer'm  Lippinctli's. 


r«<  wvU't  wvt 


What  Is  at  Stake 

An  element  of  great  significance  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  in  its  issues 
is  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Asian  terri- 
tory involved.  Lake  Baikal,  which 
makes  a  break  in  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad,  is,  for  example,  as  long,  and  in 
some  places  as  wide,  as  Lake  Michigan. 
Mr.  Henry  Norman  has  declared  that 
the  war  is  a  contest  for  the  control  of 
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China,  The  size  of  China  is  shown 
by  the  foregoing  comparison.  The 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad  is  the  longest 
in  the  world.  If  laid  down  on  North 
America,  it  would  run  from  the  western 
coast  of  Alaska  to  points  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  o5  New  Jersey  and  ofi  Nova 
Scotia.— TAf  fVtrld't  IVirk. 

The  Martian  "Canals" 

After  experimenting  on  the  cracks 
and  fissures  that  appear  in  cylinders  and 
spheres  subjected  to  pressure,  M.  A. 
Baumann,  an  engineer  of  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, has  proposed  the  following 
explanation  of  the  markings  on  the 
planet  Mars,  ordinarily  known  as 
'canals."  Says  the  Rtvut  Scientifiqui 
in  a  notice  of  M.Baumann's  hypothesis: 
"  Mars  may  have  a  brittle,  solid  crust, 
with  a  more  elastic  nucleus,  this  dificr- 
cnce  of  rigidity  depending  simply  on 
difierenccsof  temperature  in  the  various 
strata.  When  the  planet  cools  contrac- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  outer  layer 
yields  little  by  little  to  the  pressure.  In 
places  where  the  pressure  is  greatest, 
cracks — always  double,  as  shown  by  M. 
Baumann  in  his  experiments — appear. 
It  is  possible  that  afterward,  by  the 
intervention  of  living  beings,  the  edges 
of  these  cracks  may  have  been  removed, 
so  as  to  form  canals.  But  the  same 
result  might  follow  from  the  progressive 
enlargement  of  small  fissures.  The 
rectilinear  canals  indicate  a  homogeneous 
constitution  of  the  soil.  Finally,  the 
outer  crust,  now  solid,  may  have 
remained  long  in  a  plastic  state,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  formation  of 
mountains."  —  Translation  made  for 
Tht  Literary  Digest. 

Plan  for  an  Ideal  City 

A  city  planned  to  be  developed  in 
artistic  and  esthetic  directions  must  be 
based  upon  the  most  practical  plan. 
And  what  is  such  a  plan  ?  After  the 
fullest  consideration  of  all  the  possibili- 
ties that  geometric  figures  give,  the 
writer  is  tempted  to  suggest  the  scheme 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
the  hexagon. 

The  tendency  of  diSercnt  businesses 


to  centralize  in  one  locality  has  been 
recognized  for  niany  years.  This  ten- 
dency is  not  restricted  merely  to  busi- 
ness, however.  Theatres  and  all  build- 
ings for  the  recreation  of  the  people 
gravitate  toward  one  quarter  of  the  city. 
Educational  institutions,  hospitals,  etc., 
each,  in  turn,  are  found  gravitating 
toward  their  fellows.  This  tendency 
su^ests  that  in  the  model  city  such 
areas  could  be  located  in  zones — zones 
of  learning,  zones  of  pleasure,  zones  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  zones  of  business. 
They,  in  turn,  would  have  radiating 
from  them,  through  the  nearer  terri- 
tory, such  buildings  as  would  instinct- 
ively consort  with  the  ideas  presented 
by  the  zone.  Thus  each  zone  would 
have  not  only  its  administrative  build- 
ings, but  also  buildings  of  habitation; 
the  minor  businesses  for  local  distribu- 
tion ;  the  schools  to  serve  the  children 
of  the  group,  etc.  In  this  way  each 
zone,  in  its  own  group,  would  be  prac- 
tically a  city  complete,  self-supporting, 
divided  from  its  neighboring  zone  or  city 
by  the  small  park,  and  yet  connected 
with  it  by  the  diagonal  streets.  The 
power  of  extension  of  such  a  plan  is 
infinite.  The  danger  of  congestion  by 
the  excessive  growth  of  cities  has  in 
such  a  plan  been  eliminated,  or  at  least 
reduced  to  a  minimum. — Charlet  R. 
Lamb  in  The  Craftsman. 

The  Real  Geisha  Girl 

The  Geisha  is  in  no  sense  necessarily 
a  courtesan.  She  is  a  woman  educated 
to  attract;  perfected  from  her  childhood 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  Japanese  literature; 
practised  in  wit  and  repartee ;  inured  to 
the  rapid  give-and-take  of  conversation 
on  every  topic,  human  and  divine.  From 
her  earliest  youth  she  is  broken  in 
to  an  inviolable  charm  of  manner 
incomprehensible  to  the  £nest  European, 
yet  she  is  almost  invariably  a  blossom  of 
the  lower  classes,  with  dumpy  claws  and 
squat,  ugly  nails.  Her  education,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  is  far  harder  than  that  of 
the  ballerina,  and  her  success  is  achieved 
only  after  years  of  struggle  and  a  bitter 
agony  of  torture.  She  dances — dances 
those  slow  mimes  of  old  Japan,  that 
must  be  such  torment  to  the  dancers, 
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and  are  such  joy  to  the  spectator,  who 
lolls  upon  the  mats  to  watch  the 
sumptuously  graceful  figures  moving 
back  and  forth,  intricately,  to  the  long, 
plangent  sadness  of  a  voice  wailing 
ancient  rhythms  of  long- forgot  ten  mean- 
ing to  the  drawn,  nasal  twangings  of 
the  samiscn.  These  being  acquired, 
and  her  wit  polished  to  an  adamantine 
brilliancy,  the  young  voice  is  broken,  by 
an  incredible  torment  of  midnight 
exposure,  to  the  low  dull  tone  required 
by  Japanese  taste.  And  then  at  last 
the  trained  girl  may  advance  from  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  the  little  Maiko,  or 
budding  Geisha,  to  the  quiet  and  ever 
quieter  blues  and  greys  that  mark  the 
established  artist.  And  the  Geisha's 
social  position  may  be  compared  with 


that  of  the  European  actress.  A  great 
Geisha  holds  a  position  no  less  high 
and  famous  than  that  of  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt in  her  prime.  She  is  equally 
sought,  equally  flattered,  quite  as  madly 
adored,  that  quiet  little  elderly  plain  girl 
in  dull  blue.  But  she  is  prized  thus 
primarily  for  her  tongue,  whose  power 
only  ripens  fully  as  her  physical  charms 
decline.  The  Geisha  has  an  impene- 
trable delicacy  of  softness,  which  receives 
all  and  accepts  none.  Her  soul  stands 
aloof  from  the  gracious  greeting  of  her 
eyes.  She  smiles  without  effort  or 
fatigue,  but  is  very  far  away.  She  must 
suffer  hells  of  boredom,  yet  plays  and 
glitters  in  a  feigned  paradise  of  enjoyment. 
She  is  sweetly,  indomitably  patient,  under 
the  foreigners'  lame  efiorts  to  converse  in 
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Japanese,  nor  does  she  ever  show  him 
any  glimpse  of  the  weariness  she  must 
feel.  Her  flawless  manners  even  enable 
her  to  sit  smiling  a.nd  kind  beneath  the 
romping  fingeis  of  a  certain  order  of 
Englishman,  who  finds  himself  impelled 
to  pat  and  paw,  and  even  to  commit  the 
final  unpardonable  vulgarity  ol  kisses. 
She  does  not  understand  us,  nor  we  her. 
And  this  is  tragic,  seeing  that  she  is  the 
only  true  Japanese  woman  whose 
acquaintance  circumstances  allow  us  to 
make.  To  us  she  is  of  indefatigable 
kindliness,  radiant,  delightful,  with  all  a 
woman's  subtlety  of  attraction  and  all  a 
child's  generous  and  frankly  happy 
appeal.— S.  T.  Farrtria  The NintUenlh 
Century  and  After. 

Labor  Unions  in  Peril 

The  tendency  of  employers  is  to 
organize.  Permanent  organizers  are 
being  put  into  the  field.  The  old 
employers'  associations  were  friendly 
to  the  unions ;  the  new  ones  are  hostile. 
Union  domination  of  the  shops,  the 
employers  say,  means  union  men,  union 
rules,  and  increased  cost  of  production. 
Men  out  of  a  job  are  learning  to  go  for 
work  to  the  employment  bureaus  estab- 
lished by  the  employers'  association  in 
various  cities,  instead  of  tramping  about 
the  suburbs  or  waiting  at  the  shop  door. 
It  was  instituted  three  years  ago  to  furnish 
workmen  in  time  of  strike.  Every  man 
employed  by  any  of  the  members  of  the 
association  is  registered  and  his  record 
kept  by  a  card  system.  Employers  agree 
to  make  daily  reports  on  these  cards  of 
men  employed  and  discharged,  of  appli- 
cants for  help,  and  of  help  wanted.  The 
builders  protect  non-union  men  in  times 
ol  strike. 

The  employers  are  making  a  fight  for 
the  open  shop,  which  is  a  gage  of 
battle  to  the  unions.  When  arbitration 
and  the  trade  agreement  are  abandoned 
but  one  step  remains  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  power  of  the  unions.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Marshall,  the  secretary  of  the  Dayton 
Association,  proposes  the  "  non-union- 
izing of  industry. "  The  new  closed  shop 
is  the  shop  closed  against  the  unions.  A 
year  or  two  will  show  whether  employers 
can  conquer  the  unions  alone  or  whether. 


to  achieve  that  end,  they  must  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  government  and  the 
great  middle  class.  They  propose  first 
to  try  it  alone  and  they  have  decided 
not  to  give  the  politicians  a  chance. 
The  next  national  convention  is  to  be 
held  in  New  York  in  November — im- 
mediately after  the  presidential  election. 
—fViUiam  Eneliih  H^alUng  in  The 
fVtrld's  IVtrk. 

"Raising  a  Full  House" 

A  wonderful  undertaking  has  recently 
been  successfully  carried  out  at  Pitts- 
bui^h.  This  was  the  raising  of  a  brick 
mansion,  weighing  more  than  eleven 
hundred  tons,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  lip  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  mov- 
ing it  over  five  hundred  feet  back  from 
its  summit  to  a  new  foundation.  All 
the  more  marvelous  is  it  when  we  con- 
sider  that  the  house  is  half  a  century 
old  and  is  fitted  with  projecting  porches, 
wings,  etc.  The  house  in  question  was 
the  old  Brown  homestead,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  about  ten  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

Eight  large  timbers,-  forty-five  feet 
long,  were  first  placed  under  the 
house,  together  with  two  iron  eye- 
beams  of  the  same  length,  running  from 
back  to  front.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion were  placed  three  timbers  eighty- 
four  feet  long  and  two  others  forty-five 
feet  long.  With  the  aid  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  jacks  placed  under  these 
timbers  the  house  was  gradually  raised 
half  an  inch  at  a  time.  Under  the  sup- 
porting timbers  and  beams  were  placed 
ten  piles  of  pine  blocks,  six  inches 
square,  and  when  the  maximum  height 
to  which  the  jacks  could  raise  the  man- 
sion had  been  reached,  blocks  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  jacks,  the  jacks  were 
readjusted,  and  the  work  continued. — 
G.  P.  Blaciisttn  in  The  IVide  ffcrld. 

Labor  in  South  Africa 

The  present  demand  for  labor  in 
South  Africa  is  enormous.  The  maw 
of  the  Rand  is  insatiable.  The  mines 
are  being  developed  in  feverish  haste. 
The  magnates  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  wring  the  Transvaal  dry  in  half  a 
generation.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond  estimat^  the  life  of 
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the  mines,  on  any  large  scale  of  produc- 
tion, at  twenty-live  years.  But  if  the 
plans  of  the  Johannesburg  financiers 
carry,  and  the  output  is  doubled  and 
trebled  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
South  Africa  will  dazzle  the  world  by  a 
flood  of  gold  that  will  sink  California  or 
the  Klondike  into  insignificance.  Then 
the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Boer  will  pasture  his  sheep 
in  the  streets  of  Johannesburg.  Before 
the  war  90,000  natives  were  employed 
in  the  mines.  Today,  the  Government 
Labor  Commission  estimates  that  on 
the  Witwatersrand  alone  195,000  are 
required  to  work  the  stamps  in  opera- 
tion or  ready  for  erection,  and  that 
within  the  next  five  years  an  additional 
200,000  will  be  called  for.  The  Far 
Eastern  and  Far  Western  Rand  can 
employ  100,000.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
normal  demands  of  agriculture  absorb 
80,000  natives.  In  Johannesburg  alone 
business  and  domestic  services  require 
40,000'  For  railway  construction  Sir 
Percy  Girouard,  the  French -Canadian 
engineer  at  the  head  of  the  South  Afri- 
can railway  system,  requisitions  40,000 
men.  Truly  there  should  be  no  excuse 
for  a  tramp  in  South  Africa. — Douglas 
Sktlltn  in  Tht  IVurld  To-Day. 

"Physician— Heal  Thyself" 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  great  gather- 
ing of  political  and  commercial  forces  is 
driving  the  United  States  from  her 
former  isolation  into  the  cockpit  of 
world  politics.  Her  manufacturing 
trusts  want  foreign  markets  and  the 
defence  of  a  powerful  fleet ;  the  tariff 
interests  favor  a  military  and  naval 
expenditure  which  makes  against  econ- 
omy and  requires  high  duties ;  the 
financial  and  investing  classes  wish  to 
secure  at  the  public  expense  protected 
areas  of  profitable  exploitation  outside 
the  present  national  limits;  a  more 
definite  oflicial  class,  military  and  civil, 
is  fomiing  itself  by  accretion  from  the 
wealthier  and  more  educated  groups  in 
her  Eastern  States,  and  will  be  a  grow- 
ing force  for  a  pushful  foreign  policy. 
Moreover,  as  the  protected  and  concen- 
trated business  interests  find  their 
supremacy  in  politics  and  industry 
menaced  by  the  boisterous   clamor  of 


"  a  rabble  multitude  "  armed  with  an 
equal  franchise,  they  will  be  more  and 
more  impelled  to  divert  the  popular 
interest  and  passion  into  external  activity. 
The  Americans  arc  a  self-confident,  rest- 
less, and  patriotic  people,  and  have  been 
rightly  designated  as  "  eighty  millions 
of  the  most  warlike  people  in  the  world." 
To  such  a  people  the  sensationalism  of 
war  and  empire  is  a  terrible  temptation. 
To  this  must  be  added  an  extraordinary 
conviction,  sedulously  fostered  by  a 
fanatical  clergy  and  an  hysterically  senti- 
mental Press,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
America  "  to  carry  canned  civilization 
to  the  heathen"  (as  one  of  their  own 
statesmen  put  it),  and  that  they  are 
fully  competent  to  perform  this  duty. 
The  notion  that  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Minne- 
apolis, who  seem  impotent  to  secure 
for  themselves  even  a  modicum  of  reason- 
ably honest  and  efficient  management 
in  their  own  municipalities,  can  instruct 
Filipinos  and  other  backward  nations  in 
the  arts  of  good  government  is  indeed 
grotesque  in  its  absurdity.  But  this 
delusion  as  to  their  ability  to  do  big 
things  a  long  way  ofi  is  a  serious  factor 
in  the  situation.—  Tht  ( London  )  Outl«ti. 


Willing  to  Please 

And  in  (hU  E»Mem  ||^' 
I'd  h«ve  you  know  my  sympathies 

Are  timtly  wirh  the  | .  ""' 
And  nhen  lucceas  ihall  crown  his  atim 

Diigrunrled  folk*  may  |  ^P' 
But  as  for  me,  I  always  said. 

All  hail  the  victor  {j^P,;, 

—  TkrNrw  Yark  Sum. 

A  Novel  Italian  Unicycle 

The  accompanying  engraving  illus- 
trates a  motor  unicycle  invented  by 
Signore  Lilio  Negroni  and  constructed 
by  the  Garavagiia  establishment  of 
Milan.  The  Negroni  unicycle  consists 
of  a  laminated  steel  hoop  provided  with 
a  pneumatic  tire  and  designed  to  revolve 
upon  the  ground.  A  circular  frame  is 
arranged  concentrically  within  the  hoop, 
and  carries  the  motor  and  the  scat  for 
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A  UNICYCLE  DRIVEN  BY  A  GASOLINE  MOTOR 


the  cyclist.  The  frame,  motor,  and 
cyclist  together,  when  the  hoop  revolves 
upon  the  ground,  move  along  over  the 
latter  just  as  does  an  ordinary  motor 
bicycle.  In  its  rotating  motion  around 
the  circular  frame,  the  hoop  is  guided 
by  a  system  of  small  wheels  distributed 
and  fixed  in  the  periphery  of  the  frame 
and  bearing  constantly  against  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  hoop.  The  me- 
chanical reaction  necessary  for  starting 
and  driving  the  vehicle  is  obtained  from 
the  weight  of  the  frame,  the  motor  and 
it«  parts,  and  the  cyclist.  The  motor 
drives  through  a  friction  clutch,  by 
means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket,  a  gear 


wheel  mounted  on  the  frame,  and  this 
gear  engages  with  an  internal  gear  fixed 
to  the  hoop.  The  friction  clutch  allows 
of  starting  the  motor  independently  of 
the  hoop,  and  of  transmitting  motion  to 
the  latter  by  degrees  and  without  shock. 
The  steering  of  the  unicycle  is  very 
sensitive.  In  fact,  in  order  to  make  it 
turn  to  one  side  it  is  merely  necessary 
for  the  operator  to  displace  the  centre 
of  gravity  by  swaying  his  body.  Despite 
this,  and  in  order  to  make  the  control 
of  the  vehicle  still  easier,  the  inventor 
has  provided  it  with  a  small  handwheel, 
the  turning  of  which  displaces  the  seat 
and  rider  to  one  side  or  the  others  The-.  I ,-, 
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brake  is  provided  with  an  automatic 
arrangement  that  prevents  the  motor 
and  the  cyclist'*  seat  from  becoming 
locked  to  the  external  hoop  and  thus 
being  carried  along  by  the  latter  in  it* 
rotary  motion. — Emile  Guarini  in  Tht 
Scienlific  American. 

Where  Punning  Paid 

Canon  Melville,  who  died  the  other 
day,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  owed  his 
earliest  promotion  to  a  pun.  When  the 
late  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  knew  Mr. 
Melville  sufEciently  to  remember  that  his 
Christian  name  was  "David, "had  a  living 
at  his  disposal,  he  received  a  letter  con- 
taining only  the  words, ' '  Lord,  remember 
David."  The  earl's  reply  wa*  no  less 
terse  and   scriptural :    '  Thou   art  the 

Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  of  ecclesi- 
astical promotion  won  by  a  pun  is  that 
of  a  curate  named  "Joseph,"  who  was 
prompted  by  Swift  to  take  this  text  for 
a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  before  the  viceroy, 
"  Butler,"  the  Duke  of  Orraond  :  "Yet 
did  not  the  chief  Butler  remember 
Joseph,  but  forgat  him." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mountain  who  was 
the  son  of  a  beggar,  owed  nearly  every 
step  of  his  successive  promotions  in  great 
part  to  his  facetiousness,  and  won  the 
last  step  of  all  by  a  single  jest.  When 
he  was  consulted  as  bishop  of  Durham 
by  George  II,  as  to  the  fittest  person  to 
fill  the  vacant  arch  i episcopal  see  of  York, 
he  replied:  "  Sir,  hadst  thou  faith  as  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  thou  wouldst  say 
to  this  Mountain"  (dramatically  striking 
his  breast ) ,  Be  thou  removed  and  cast 
into  this  sea  "  (see).  That  George  II 
should  so  understand  and  appreciate  the 
joke  as  to  accept  its  suggestion,  is,  per- 
haps, the  strangest  part  of  the  story. 

Apropos  of  puns,  promotion,  and  the 
see  of  York,  here  is  a  good  story  of  a 
living  given  by  an  archbishop  of  York  in 
reward  for  an  impertinent  personal  pun. 
The  archbishop,  Sir  William  Dawes, 
entertained  his  clergy  to  dinner  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mary,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  regular  Mrs. 
Proudie  at  once  to  his  grace  and  to  the 
diocese.       At    dinner    the    archbishop 


apologized,  with  a  sigh,  for  things  not 
being  in  the  apple-pie  order  that  prevailed 
when  his  dear,  dead  wife,  Mary,  was 
alive.  Being  himself  an  inveterate 
punster,  he  added,  with  a  sad  shake  of 
his  head :  "  She,  indeed,  was  Mare 
Pacificum  I  "  A  curate  who  knew  too 
well  what  a  tartar  the  deceased  lady 
was,  rejoined:  "Aye,  my  lord,  but  she 
was  first  Mare  Mortuum  !  "  and  was 
absolutely  and  immediately  rewarded  by 
the  archbishop  for  this  impertinent  pun 
with  a  living  of  ^£500  a  year  I — T.  P.'s 
fTetkiy. 

A  Pictorial  Peace  Promoter 

Vassili  Verestchagin,  who  was 
drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  Pein- 
pavhvsk  o5  Port  Arthur,  was  bora 
in  Novgorod,  Russia,  in  1843,  and  came 
of  a  thrifty  family  of  landowners.  He 
wished  to  become  an  artist,  but  his 
father  put  him  into  the  navy.  However, 
he  gave  all  his  spare  time  to  drawing, 
and  his  genius  triumphed  over  obsta- 
cles, for  he  was  graduated  with  first 
honors  from  the  naval  school,  and  also 
won  a  medal  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  was  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  resigned  as  an  oflScer 
from  the  navy  to  give  his  life  to  his 
chosen  profession. 

Verestchagin's  personality  has  been 
described  by  Jules  Claretie  as  follows: 
"He  resembles  an  elegant  American. 
Tall,  slender,  quick,  and  vigorous,  with 
a  long  beard,  finely  chiseled  nose,  blue- 
gray  eyes,  sparkling  yet  dreamy  and 
somehow  glowing  with  fire,  with  a  high, 
full  forehead,  superbly  modeled,  for  his 
ctowning  charm." 

Verescchagin,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
made  the  recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize 
of  $60,000,  awarded  by  the  Norwegian 
Parliament  for  the  best  idea  of  teaching 
or  procuring  disarmament  in  Europe 
and  promoting  general  peace.  He  toured 
the  world  with  a  gallery  of  his  paint- 
ings, "  teaching  peace,"  in  the  words 
of  Charles  De  Kay,  by  "  lacerating  the 
feelings,  drawing  on  his  knowledge  of 
war  in  all  its  sternness  in  order  to  drive 
home  the  wickedness,  the  wastefulness 
and  the  folly  of  war." — Tht  Sostm 
Trantcript.  ,  ~  1 
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The  Prize  Competition 


Announcement 

There  were  so  many  votes  cast  in  the  May 
contest  for  the  best  advertisement  that  the 
committee  could  not  give  a  just  decision  in 
the  short  time  allotted  to  them.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  hold  over  the 
announcement  of  the  prize  advertisements 
and   prize  winners   till   the  July  number. 
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The  Key  that  Opens  the  Door  to  Wisdom 

CASSBLL'S   HANDY  CLASSICS 

Th«  World'*  B«at  LlWrature— an  entirely  new  laaue 


I  ■while  the  contents  efjual  the  more  cumbersome  Tolumes. 
I  The  titles  opposite  are  now  ready  to  deliver,  any  oi 
I  maj  be  had,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 
I        The  list  of  titles  will  be  added  to  regularly 
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OLIVE  Latham 


By 

E.  L. 
VOYNICH 

AntbcH*  of 
••THE  GADFLY" 
••JACK  RAYMOND** 


Mrs.  Voynich's  new  novel  is  a  piece  of 
fiction  which  will  certainly  create  more 
discussion  than  anything  which  has  yet 
been  written  by  the  author  of  "The 
Gadfly"  and  "Jack  Raymond."  It  is  a 
story  of  Russia,  dramatic  and  powerful, 
both  as  a  love  story  and  as  an  "  inside  " 
picture  of  life  in  the  Czar's  domain. 
Mrs.  Voynich  has  written  a  really 
extraordinary  book.  Fourteen  years  of 
work  have  entered  into  its  composition. 
l2mo.  Ooth  $1.50 


THE  ISSUE 

By  George  Morgan 

"  It  hai  a  nide  *neep.  It  ii  full  of 
viKoroui  inoTemeDt, of  vivid  itirtingpictu res. 
Id  turns  and  phiascs  are  sharp  and  suTpris- 
ing,  even  slaitllng.  Ir  mixes  humoT  vith 
its  heroics.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  gt»tity 
and  satisfy  the  reader.— TV.  Y.  Sun. 

mustrated.    $1.50 


JAPAN  TODAY 

By  J.  A.  B.  Scherer 

"An  exceedingly  nel]  written,  bright  and 
limel}'  book.  Worth  careful  consideration, 
a*  it  is  more  than  a  traveller's  tale  of  strange 
scenes  and  people." — PAila.  E-ve.TeUgrafb. 
TweatT-«i<hl  IHaitnUMU  (Iwa  In  colois) 

tram  Dri|latU  phatognph*  and  prinU. 

$1.50  neL    Po6t|uiid$1.6I. 


HEART  OF  LYNN 

By  Mary  Stewart  Catting 


"  We  think  this  unassumiiig  sloty  contains 
morethat  isvital,  more  that  is  intercitiogthan 
very  many  of  the  more  elaborate  and  nidely- 
heralded  aotKt."—Philad*tphia  Inquirtr. 

nhistrated.    $1.25 


Cadets  of  Gascony 

By  Barton  E.  Stevenson 

' '  Mr.  Slcrcnton  knons  how  to  involve  his 
hero  in  a  tangle  of  difficulties,  how  to  keep 
the  reader  in  suspense,  and  how  to  give  hii 
work  a  certain  spirit. — Srui  Ysrk  Tritane. 

mustrated.    $1.50 
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Richard  Third  ol  England,  Cai 
Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cathari 
Richelieu,  Washington,  when  tl 
by  the  great  masten  of  hiMorlc 

BEAUTIFUL 

BEAUTIFUL  and  interetti: 
have  diimisaed  contempm 
The  be«  crlticiim  now 
The  interestrng  characters  of  tfa 
Roman)  likeAchillei,  Agamem 
iui,aD(l  many  mediaeval  worth: 
Tell,  whoae  eKi>L.:nce  U  undoubl 
SPLENDID  I 

ALL  the  great  and  iptendit 
tfiong  relief  and  deictil 
have  worked  and  died 
■toria  arc  told  for  the  mott  par 
own  and  other  languages. 

A  WORK 

THIS  ia  above  all  a  work  ( 
character*  of  boys  and  ) 
which  the  result  of  hero 
•elfiih  intrigue,  of  wisdom  and 
Moreover,  no  book  could  be  mi 
than  thu,  foTwhile  it  teacbe*  the 
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will  be  a  beautiful  addi 


Parchment  Edition  is  a  delight  t 
is  declared  by  subscribers  to  be ' 
the  Half  Morocco  ii  remarkab 
tasteful  and  economica]. 
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THE  Outlook  has  adopted 
complete  revolution  ii 
especially  for  the  benet 
prepared  two  interesting  pampt 
Sale,  while  the  other  contains  ■ 
of  the  Hirtoty:  both  of  which 
Ml.  accompanying  form  of  appi 
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All  commur: 
should  b«  addrs! 


In  order  to  apply  lo  the  neit  succeeding 
number,  all  notices  of  change  of  address  must 
reach  (A*  offict  of  piMication  on  or  before  the 
ISIh  of  the  month  preceding  the  month  of  Issue. 


The  publishers  desire  to  communicate  with 
ladlea  and  genilemen  who  will  act  as  r 
aentativea  of  The  Booia.ovERs  Maoazimb. 
eral  compenulion  is  offered. 


Thb  Booklovers  Magazinb  Is  on  sa)e  i 
flrst-class  news  stands  and  book  stores,  oi 
be  mailed  direct  for  twenty-Hve  cents  a  copy  or 
three  dollars  a  year.  Seventy-Rve  cents  must 
b«  added  If  the  Magailne  b  to  be  mailed  ..  _ 
foreign  country  (except  Canada  and  Mexico). 


Bound  Volumes 


The  Booklorers  Magazine 


Tan 
Jul: 


PRICB  $2.00  Eacb 

(BZPRBSUGB  PBSPAID) 

With  the  June  number  The  Booklovers 
Maoazine  completes  its  third  volume.  We 
have  bound  up  a  few  sets  In  handsome  red  buck- 
ram. The  price  Is  two  dollars  per  volume. 
carriage  prepaid.  Those  who  wish  may  send 
In  their  magazines  In  good  condition,  together 
with  $1.25.  In  exchange  we  will  send  a 
bound  volume  to  any  address,  prepaid. 

VOL.  I 

We  still  have  on  hand  a  few  bound  co{des  of 

Volume  1  at  $2.00  each,  prepaid.    If  you  seod 

us  one  NEW  subscriber  we  will  send  you  «  bound 

volume  free. 
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The  Works 
of  Balzac 


UNnJBUSaED  STOKT  BY  BALZAC 


A  Rare  Literary  Find 


The  Story  Is  Entitled.  A  Street  of  Paris  and  Its  Inhabitant 
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"Comedie  Humane"  ii  now  admitted 
to  be  tbe  most  marvelous  series  of  books  ever 
produced  by  a  single  brain,  and  authotities  agree 
that  no  library  is  complete  unless  Ba  I  sac  is  there, 
northilj'  represented. 
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copies  of  their  Library  edition, 
limited. 

As  tbe  end  of  the  season  approaches 
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Send  the  coupon  at  once — you  will  never 
aiFain  have  an  opportunity  like  this  to  secure  a 
set  of  Baliac  and  a  First  Edition  de  luM  copy 
of  the  Premium  Volume.  Get  the  books  before 
you.     It  is  the  only  intelligent  way  to  decide. 
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THEBOORIjOVLRS 
SCHOOL  DIKECTOKlf 


Denver  Normal 

ud  PrepMr»lorf  School,  Deni 
mer  l»nn.  Beglai  June  2 
A  ttcailj  oflvCDli  eiprri  Ini 
Fred  l>kk,  A.M.,  trLncipal. 


coimxcncuT 


The^Foster  School  i 

"■r--avy^fK.?ga,..j^„_.  _., 


ComireriCTir,  Norwalk,  'Trillilie." 

Mrs.  Mead's  School  for  Girls 

ThoroUBh  inMniellon.      SiubII  cIbssm.      rcrtifl«lo»dmita  (i 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  T."'! 


THE  FRANCES  SHIMER  ACADEMY 

Of  tbe  UniveraitT  of  Chkafo 

A  Home  School  for  Girl.  .„d  V  Jng  WculTToil^  p,-p.- 
"qd      iS  V^       counm,     l.Thrrml  endowment  j£n^ 

of  Chicga    Sp«i^  (d»uUg«  in  Mu»ic''°l^ml™ebll^13 
JohBPni  Hen.Buir  ii»ltlng  Dtrertots  in   Plaqo  and    Vain, 
Flfly-SMOnd  jMropen.SepL  ISIh,  IWM.    FornUIoguciddngL 
Rer,  WM.  P.  HcKEB,  Deu,  Mt.  CktoD,  m. 


INDIANA 


Mn  II»rWTl»lHB»w»U.lI.I..,jl.l      ,  .^_. 

Indianapc^  Classical  School  for  Cii^ 

l>dl«M»ik,  I-Jiu>.  ltd  rtwropens  Sept.  «,  isw.  Pnpua 

for  nil  eollegei  lh»t  »dmiC  iromen.    Write  foe  CiUIogue, 


BoYS'  Summer  Camp 

"  Wildmere"  in  the  Maine  Woods 

The  ktnd  of  notion  thil  does  Eood.    Ton  wnkilrlhaSal^a 


lh.t  boTS  I0T8.  Co«eh!ne 
Supanlilon  mi  csmpuilon 
muien,  SpecUl  luionnf  II 
30Ih,    WrllofortooWel. 


leh  the  White  Mountain*, 
csllsea   Ired   leadorj  ind 


MABTI.Ain> 


KEE  MAR  COLLEGE 

Marpret  Barry  ScM  of  Eiprassion 

Hasaralown.  Mkrylmnd 

A  high  BnidK  c?oll™  for  Toung  ladln.  Qeulcil  courHS  wllh 
degrees.  Music  anf  Ail.  HOD  lod  upwards.  For  catakigne 
adareas  the  President, HUflAUT  BAUT.  FtIk^ 


The  Allen  School.  %S'5C:^ 

B2ad  year.  Worth  knowlDgroritaapirit,  equipment  ud  record. 
One  teacher  to  flTe  pupils.  Cultured  hoiue  for  pntmlaing  bo)'*. 
New  building  »ilh  superb  gTiDDUlQni  and  bvIididIdi  task, 
lllustnled  coUlogue  Addresa,  Headmailer.  Box  D. 


Waban  School 


V  Sop ar lor  School  for  Aoya 

'  Ckmp  in  Maine    j.  u.  Piuuto 
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Howard  Seminary 

For  Girl*  and  Young   LadlM 
Wast  BrldB*wal«r.   Mass. 

2&  mllei  from  Boflton.     Acidflmlc.  Coll^He  PrepBr^lorr  ind 
BpecUl  Cooni™.     Art  una  muBlo  «IudiiML      U ■■ 


ELLESLEY 

School  For  Boys 

WEEXESLEV.MASS.' 


Thli  raoceufnl  Mliool  presents  tbeDevrdepuTOie 
or  two  oaUag  Mrmi »  year.  Id  tbe  Uprlnsuid 
Fall  Uie  acaoe  Dt  tba  acboolehuigeB  [romwel- 
lesleytollie  permanantBiiKloumforUtileballd- 

. .... 1 —  .T  y,a  ichoolln  the  New  HMnp- 
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Inn  belonging  to 


Edward  AaBaatlne  B 


Quincy  Mansion  School  for  Girls. 

SpMlal  advaotages  for  PreparatlOD  lor  College,  for 
Foielsn  Travel,  and  Id  Mubio.  Art  and  LancnaEe.  IIIub- 
traled  PrOlpectuB  and  Clnmlar. 


I  UlNN  WlU-ABD,  Se.D. 

I  mlaalas  from  Soatb  Terminal 


(P.O.)  Wollaaton.  Uass. 


Worcester  Academy  ''"  ""^"^  ^-'^' 


Sept.  13th.  1904. 


pletelr  eqolpiwd.     KIdrsIbt  Laboracoriei 
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oval  and  One  Bve-Jap  cinder 


helpful  to  studr,  conduclTe  to  comfort.    Oyiaoastum  and  attaletla  grounds,  wlUi 
'  igue  lUuBtralcd  from  photograpblo  views  Bent  on  requeBt. 

D.  W.  ABEBCBOUBIS,  IJ.n      Filuolpal,  Wom«at«r,  Xbm. 
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SCHOOL    DIRECTORY 


Worcester,  M&». 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


rhlrtfiTlnf  EHlIf  EiiDtlDIUll  ATfl 


mCHIOAV 


_THE  DETROIT  SEMJWA^^ 

Js^Mm  At*.,  Prtr^l  Hick. 


Ui»8oiiBi,  Columbia. 

Christian  College  k°.-''^™[,JV,''''iJ^  * 


I  do  not  atlfDipt  ta  idiertlie  ill  of  the  pirtloilii  ndnnUgH 
dnu  Kti.  Urim  ITHntcr,  H.  1..  RtctM,  PlTBHlt,  nTb! 


Haw  YORK 


Nbw  Yokk,  Tanrtown-on-Hudson 

The  Irving  School  for  Boys 

A  KOftnte  building  far  vounfferboTfliDd  completo  new  equlp- 
mcnt  fompper  ichool. J.  M.  Fumnw.  Principal 


The  Vail-Deane  School  for  Girls 


Kew  Jeb»ky,  South  Orugc,  U  mils  from  Kew  Yoik 

Woodycliff  School  for  Boys  ^"f^^^Z 

MhooL  Number  1 1 inll«d.  IndlTlduil  itlfatloDlubul^Kielil 
tnlnlnftuduholanhlp.  MelropoHUnwlFiuitana.  FHeldaDb 
■poru.     Wm.  J.  EcKorr.  (Fh.Di.Columblj;  PtLB..  W.Y.  UniT.t 


AIM! 


BOWMNTCYra  PnLnAfiY  INSmCTE 

"'™"  lB,T.il«NH,».«HMKNIlfc,j_._   ,   , 

■4rT.i.unM,[HMM  /'"■"■•"■•'■ 


As  adTertlAeiiieDt  ittscTtad  in  tUa  aii« 
apact  (,}i  inch),  one  time,  coats  93.S0. 


Nnr  JiBSiT,  BiBlrstowD. 

Blair  PrcBbyterial  Academy.  JSlii__ 

Flrtj^MTenth  jear.  PrepMes  fof  mhj  Ameriian  CoUm.  Re» 
BulldlDCB,  Gf  mnsilum  iikI  .SwImmiDg  PooL  Cunpua  ao  rem. 
HodenientfA.       Joait  C.  Shirpk,  A.  M.,  I>.  D.,rrliiclp^ 


The  Newark  Seminary 

Ntwirki  Hew  JttMT.  if  miDBEcmfrdflBNeWTdrk  Cilr.  A  BoArdiDc 
pnd  Par  BrhDol  fof  Cirli.  Cocn^Icni  KuhcFL  CcrtiAcHe  ■dKiq 
la  IcidinK  cDLleE».  Bpicioaa  bDltdinr.  GrBBMinB-  OaldaerUDib- 
Fo[  citiloiuc.  .ddieii  AHHA  FIAMClS  VHITKaiE.  tUmOiS. 


NIWYOBK,  FilhUU-OD-Hadsm 

Wilson  School  for  Boys  SSSS  S^ 

gaUlbiki%  uid  Uonli.  Behj.  Ckb  Wiuon 


,,Google 
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SCHOOL   DIRECTORY 


"Stone  U|>cm  Stone" 
•ZTu'T if°^ e  O 9 s in i n'g 

ScfaiKri  for  Cfa-h  [^*;'f^^] 


ninilAI  lir  Quifk  pr»p«rBlton  for  VnMir,  Well™- 

FA  RHOLME  »«-  Wsrs.~s^'."T„-.;5 

BTOUDils.    t40a.    Summer  ■cbool,  tllS.    Mrs.  C  W.  HlCBOLS, 

Prntukill-on-Hadion,  N.  ¥. 


Kiw  YOBK,  OBnJcD  CUf ,  L.  1. 

The  C&thedral  School  of  St.  Mary 

A  school  for  (Iris,  elgtiteen  miles  from  New  lort.  City  ind 
couDtry  ■dTBniBEeB.  Fine  ne«  bulldlnits.  ReterCDceB 
required.  Aildresg  Miea  Anhii  8.  Uibsoh,  FrlncitiBl. 


New  Yoik,  HooBlok.    >0  miles  NortheMt  c 

HOOSAC  SCHOOL 

boja,  comblslng  home  JnBueaces 
■dTiaUaei.  Situated  among  the  hi 
For  catalogue  >ppl;  to  llev.  L.  D.  Tibbltb,  Kector 


wllS'tCV^s 


lutnsey  Hall 

Praparaloij'  School 
For    Young    Bojn. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
r>  from  seven  to  fourteen  yeara 
lary  schools.  Thorough  Inatruc- 

Idlng.    Number  of  pupils  llmi- 


,  ExoelleatgriDUiiBlumBudlleld 
ontdoor  B ports.  Tbe  Bobool  baa 
endoraemebt  of  many  proml- 


New  Yobe,  New  York,  Broadwaf  and  120th  SCi 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  .m^ 

Thneichooltfor  both  seies— Kindergarten,  Elements 
BdmlltedasTSCMciwoccurAddreMSAiiuKL^™™ 


Kb*  Yobk  City  :  160  West  »7Ui  Street 

Mrs.  Munroe's  School  for  Girls 


NewIokk,  Park  Hll!-on-the-Hudaon  (Yonkers). 

HisB  Brown's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

IPoraiBny  7H-713-71S-717  Fifth  A»B.) 
Win  re-open  Oct.  3, 13M.  atPsikHUL   ForclrcularB,  address 
Uiea  Ahhe  Bbowh,  Ulebcllflo  Hall. 

whlt?r«ft  Dramatic   School 

3t  W*>t  3tsl  Strael,  N«w  YorK 


MOBTB  CAROLINA 


KENYON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Ohio:  CI>lumbu^  151  E.  Broad  St. 

Miss  Phelps'  Collegiate  School 

Certificated  with  leading  colleges.     Healthml  home  Uf 

city  adsantsgos.     srmlc,  Art,  and  Europe —  ' '     " — ' 

restlon.    Gymnasium.    Ouldoor  sporls.   1 


lUd  Year  Book. 


Glendale  College  ""^K* 

Suburban  lo  Cincinnati,  Slat  vear  bcgini  Sept.  21. 
Libera]  courses— Art,  Music.  Happy  home  life. 
Temw  moderate.  Min  R.  J.  DeVoiiE,  Preildent 


Obio,  Gambler 

Harcourl  Place  Seminary  ^Ltm^iin. 

healfli.thoToi^li  men  Isltnlnlng,  refined  manneni,  and  the%^ 
geaend  culture.    Address.  Uiis  C.  L.  Fischeb,  Secretciy. 


Ohio  Military  Institute  "„ 


1  Tieor  succfally 

u>iiicia.),»i»dMit 


arked.     IlluBtrated  catalog. 
If.  Jrti  1.  Ej,  «.■..  Ispal 


pntmYLTAmA 


PerKiomen  Seminary 


JSIercersburg 
A  cadetny 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE 

PREPARATORY     SCHOOL 

A  CO-EDUCATIONAL  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 


a  ofth*  Khool  worit  iiinr 

by  thv  wce«fl  wkh  whkh  it»  pupili  puriue  [heir 

mtiom  (Chool  lilt  u  lo  end  with  thmr  giaduaiiDn  I 
Swaithnon  Cotkf*  Bflfurdi  punr  rnvilrfici 
■dvanduM  For  th*  nudenti  vhidi  maicnillj 
tb«D  im  uwir  education. 

Thb  SruNDiD  GvHHAUuii,  iililMic  6eld  and 


the  paM  year  if  the  lajfeM  in 
interested  in  Andin| 


vbere  they  nro  under  the  quiet,  peniii* 


irhsp^'a^tilnril.ini 
1.    The  KhooL  i<  but  I 


ARTHUR    H.   TOMLINSON 

SWARTHMORE      PENNSYLVANIA 


CBELIEN  BILLS  SCEOOL  rOS  GIKLS 


AECKaiAHA  L.  MABTII^ 


Moravian  Seminary 

For  CiriB  and  Yoqns  Womeik 


J.KAZHABK,  DJ>.,Filnaim,l 


Franklin  and  Marshall 

Academy 


Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

Sath  reir.     Formerlr  Mn.  Sntloii'*  and  HIb  Boaer'i  Hsbh 
BchooL    Now  heallhfiu  locaUan.    CoUege  preparaUiij.   Modcin 


Uugufl  on  ntquot. 


Miss  Hills'  School  for  Girls 

ISM  Spruce  Street,  FtillatMptiia 
Primary,    InnnnedtRte,    Aodcmic,    mad    Collegt 
Preparatorr  cour*«». 

EUZABBTB  Him  LTll*!t. 


BUFORD  COLLEGE 


For  Young  Wometi 

Ad«Uiht 
mnHiBiItd 

ThaPacuilarDIi 
"1  '^^c*  — — " 


Nashville,  Tena 

lipped  iritb  modsa  ocmfortaaDd  eo 
pLu!Ca  Anphaolfl  en  Lba  traioloa  Df 


B.  s.  Btirssak  PiwUaiat. 
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SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Columbi& 
Institute 

CoLUMBU.  TeHHessEE,  home 
school  for  gtrls.  Admirably 
equipped.  Rarest  Llbraiy  and 
Museum  In  the  South.  A  hand- 
somecastelated building.  Ample 
ground.  Climateldeat.  Pounded 
by  Blshopa  Polk  and  Otejr  in 
1835.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  Rl.  Rev.  T.  F.  CaJlor. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  ai^ly 
to  Miss  Mart  A.  Bryaht,  Frin. 


VIBOIXXA 

Hampton  College. 

CUolol   School   tor   01rJ>  ud  Young   Ladlo.     aii»l«>1 

Fifteen  ntlDulai'   rids  clwtrio  an  Irom  Old  Point  Comfort. 
For  further  purtloulu^iddnn 

Mia    yiTCUZTT.         &XMPTOK    COLLMB,         HaMPTOM.  V.. 

IliSTRiCT  OT  CoLiTMBiA,  Wuhlagton,  Larifelte  Sqntce. 

Virginia  Female    Institute 

College  Prepintor?  School  for  Oirli.    Mii«lc  Art,  md  Doou- 
tlon.    UTmDulnni.    AniplagrouDdifbrMIileiIca,    TbefiUtreur 

HAMILTONlNSTTfuTEr''     .XT: 

BonrdlngMd  Dar  Sctaool  toe  GIrli  and  Yanng  Udlea. 

Chenoweth;iSV:.1'ffir"— 

Boarding  HcliHil  for  Young  l^dici.     Location  la  Is  tfa«  moat 

p  ^^nT<T        Sfuw.. .   . 

Laise-Phillips  gVHT^d'iSll^XirN^Sr^St 

UdiuiTa nnldanee  iKtloa  at  Rubonabi.b  Kites.      I.'niuuii] 

Gunston 

A  BCHOOI,  FOR  GIRLS 

Hr.  Hri  Kn.  lEVULEI  1.  HASOH.  PrladHl* 

DigilizedbyGoOgle 
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UNCLASSIFIED    SCHOOL    ADVERTISING 


Ward  SeminarjT ' 


.■OHOeL     FOB 


STAMME.RING 


The  Pratt  Teacliers'  Asency 

70  Fifth  AT«na*.  N*w  Yark 

KsoommeDili  tmctaen  to  oollf^in,  Kbook,  ud  &iiiIU«. 
Adviut  parents  abuut  Khoola.  «■.  0.  Pnu.  H(t. 


K  Ftftb  ATe.,  TeL  ET30  Gn 


E.MiriamCoyriereTeachers'Agency 

ScfaoolB,  tuloni.  cQiiKieiitiDiiiilr  iMomuendHl,  boUi  Honw  and 


DEAF 


Party  ■bioluiel)'  deaf  15  yean, 
expertat  Lip  Reading;  familiar 
ill  methods  of  teaching;  apcol 


hundred!  of  dollan  katning; 
more  oral  pupils  offered  than 
can  accept;  nill  teach  bard  of 

Eertons   most  accurate  and  practical  method 
^  mail  at  trilling  ex penie,  ; 


hearing 

known;  by  mail  at  triflinK< 
"Llp-R.«ftd«F,"  P.  0.  linwM  2618,  Koalon 


SCH  —  GERMAN  —  SPANISH 

8p«k«n,  Tausht,  «ad  Mnslerad  Threuch  our 

UTGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

Cembiaed  ivilh 

The  Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practka)  Unguistry 

Th«  UtMt  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  lUdMrd  S.  RombA^ 


..flMTIOML  LHBBME  PNDNE  HETHOO.  1103  Hllrtpili  Mf.,  Iniftv  ■■<  tttl  fl.,  U. 


STORY-WRITING 

JOURNALISM 

ILLUSTRATING 

CARTOONING 

Taught  by  nail.  HSS.andlllustratloiia 
sold  on  commission  to  exclusive  pub- 
lisbers  and  syndicated.  Send  for 
either  free  booklet  "Wrlllni  lor  Prolll" 
or  "ComnHrclil  Illuslratim." 

NjiTiONii  Press  Ass'h, 

12  TlM  Baldwin 


PS 


Tooth 
Brush 


Has  a  flexible  handle. 

Ask  for  the'T-S/'CxUiS"')— an 
improvement  on  the  best.  Youcan't 
realize  its  comfort  without  trial. 

3alsaa-Adull'a,Yauth's,Chlld'm->l>ndB«dsra 
OF  hy  mall.  A1w«t>  aold  In  th«  r*llow  box. 
I.amflotsinmltadfr*e,d«Bcrlblaa"ThaPra|thy 
lactic  Fainllv"-taoth,  balr,  and  nail  bruahoa. 


25S   PERPETUALPENCILS 


>r  acat  P05TPAID  FOR 


2Sc    AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO. 
**^^*    85  Eaat  Waahlngton  ^^--glew  Yotic 
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HISTORY 

of  the 

AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

by 

WooDROw  Wilson 


A  new,  epoch-making  work — ^the  <mly  complete  narrative 
history    of    the    great    Republic    in   existence   today 

PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  "A  History  of  the  American  People," 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  President  Roosevelt.  The  work  is 
monumental  in  character  and  scope,  represents  the  genius  of  the  greatest  historical 
writer  of  the  present  time,  and  is  written  in  that  delightfully  flowing  style  which  trans- 
lates historical  facts  into  the  romance  of  a  nation.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  new 
portraits,  prints,  maps  (in  colors),  plans,  and  pictures  make  the  pictorial  features  alone 
tell  their  wonderful  story — the  birth  and  growth  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  is  a  photogravure  frontispiece  to  each  volume,  and  portraits  in  India 
tint  and  black.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  is  the  first  complete  narrative  history  of  the 
United  States  in  existence. 

In  order  to  meet  the  continued  demand  for  this  work,  the  publishers  have  now  in 
readiness  a 

NEW  SUBSCRIPTION  EDITION 

WITH  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 

In  addition  to  the  illustrations  noted  above,  the  new  edition  contains  full-page 
photogravure  portraits  of  the  Presidents — twenty-five  in  all — from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt,  materially  enhancing  the  richness  of  the  work.  The  five  volumes  are  now 
issued  in  bindings  of  new  design  and  beauty: 

Green  crept  buckram,  uHh  leather  label,  per  set     -     fl^.oo 
Half  red  American  Library  leather,  "         -       33-oo 

^\\  ID  ^^PPI^R  ^'  "■"  ■'"'1  y°"  '^'  entire  *et  of  five  volumea,  chirgei  prepiid.on 
\^\jr\      \^r  r  ^mr\     reccipiodl.OO.     Hyoudonot  like  the  booki  when  iHey  reach  you, 

lend  them  back  at  our  expen«,  and  we  will  return  the  Jl.OO.  If  you  do  like  them,  lend  ui  $2.00  eveiy 
month  until  the  full  amount  is  paid.  On  receipt  of  thii  dollar,  nc  nilt  lend  you,  without  cost,  begin- 
ning at  once,  a  gear's  lubscription  to  either  Harpar'e  Magazina,  Harptr'e  Wttitf,  Harper'g  Bazar,  or 
n»  Korlh  Amtncan  fl»ritw.     In  writing,  «taie  which  binding  and  which  periodical  you  want.     Address 

HASPER  &  BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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Ct)e  Criterion  iM 
of  jaauality    w 

The  follouiag  books  published  bg  D. 
Appleton  and  Company  haoe  been  chosen 
for  The  Bookhvers  Library  and  are 
Hated  in  this  magazine: 


m  WooKii  Tclli  tl>(  Tiulh  AbDul  HtlKll 

BIOGHAPHY.  ETC. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COHPANV  I 

FnUIikm.       Ntto  York       I 


lllinoisGentralRi 


DMLY  FAST  TRAINS, 

Etogaatbr  eqalpped  and  witb  DMaK,  Bui 
Ubnry.lllesplmuul  Recl1nli)KCbaltOirs,tr 
lUDDrtbeninadBOiiibeni  u — '--' 


Ll  Its  numeroui  E>l<>wara 


terminal*,  eonnectbit 


EIST,  SOUTH  MD  NORTH. 


I.  HANSON.  QuH  Pauf  Acent.CBICACa 


NE 


Ona  Paee,  one  time, $150.00 

Half  PaEe,  one  time. 75.00 

Quarter  Page,  one  time, -       37.50 

Eighth  Page,  one  time, 18.75 

Lesathan  an  Eighth  P^eperagate  line,  1.00 


Discounts 

A  discount  of  10%  Is  allowed 
when  three  pages  or  more 
are    used    within    one    year. 


III*  UkruT  PoMliyu  CHUHOr  ><  UH  W 
St..  PUIihbUa.  (mlr*  Umn  ■  rw.  n  tk* 
•I  neb  Bulh.   Tka  MafulBt  !•  •!  iluiuJ 


Hm  T*rk  DIBch,  J 


IS  TrKt  SkMt  tut- 


H  warm  thi  BooKioTia  ■ 
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Your  Vacation   t^  ^^Jl^tTyL'^JZ'"'  ^" 

The  Nature   Library 


'pHINK  what  it  means  to  have 
always  at  hand  a  set  of  books 
that  literally  "brings  the  country 
into  the  home."  In  a  hundred 
ways  these  books  are  in  demand 
for  use  and  entertainment. 

'TpO  those  already  fortunate  by 
reason  of  suburban  or  rural 
surroundings,  this  library  opens 
new  avenues  of  interest  and 
appreciation.  The  city-dweller  is 
enabled  to  take  a  vacation  when- 
ever he  chooses  in  the  pages  of 
The  Nature  Library. 


binU.mldftou 


inly  dtirribid  in  Tht  Naturt  Librtirv.  and 


UandiAtoi 

in  s  thort  limt 

ioJm  kmr. 

//.I 

™virtp/»flM 

nefftaipm 

'rlutceiemaad  Meant 

«  nta  ft>nf, 

I  can  by  ISt  Mt. 

of  my  Libnirv 

Hdtnr  kabUi 

a,,d  lt/«  A 

«(or» 

"^s  necessars  as  the  dictlonarp,  but 
far  more  interesting." 


TEN  SUPERB  LARGE  VOLUMES 

4,000  pages,  loX  x  7H  inches ;  300  plates  in  full  colors ;  450  half-tone 

photographs;   1,500  other  illusti  .      ^         . 


Inlrtductitn  by  Join   "Burraughs. 


4  Farliiularlf  at  Ihii  1, 


"IVTE  msh  to  submit  ■  nevr  booklet, 

inything  except  the  books  then 

tiveneii.  and  utefulneM  of  the  new  edi 


vhich  will  ihow  bener  than 
elves  the  beauty,  authorita- 
on  of  Tht  Naturt  Librarji. 


tVoootc 
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A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 


POE'S  DREAMLAND  OF  REALITY 

By  Francis  Sullivan 

Tlhe  &oty  of  the  finding  of  "  the  dim  Lake  ofAuber" 
and  "the  ghoul-haunted  Woodland  of   Weir"  in 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine 

FOR  JUNE 

^*^fe  Anthony  Hope 
Julian  Hawthorne 

THE    "OUT    O'DOORS    NUMBER" 

At  all  Newsdealers  A  35-ceDt  Magazine  ior  1 5  cents 

THE    METROPOLITAN     MAGAZINE 

R.  H.  RUSSELL.  PUBLISHER       i    i       3  WEST  29d.  STREET,  NEW  YOUC  OTY 
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DzdialnEniliihihaKR  hiYt  Ken.  doubtedtT  UK  but  and  fullcmi  In  ndnaica. 

"I  don't  know  ? "  need  not  be  yoar  answer  when  friends,  fellow  workmen,  business 
associates,  ask  questions  of  business,  law,  politics,  science,  history,  art — anything. 

There  is  one  place  to  seek  the  infonnation — an  encyclopaedia;  almost  aity  encyclo- 
paedia, if  you  are  not  particular  about  the  infonnation  ;  only  one  if  you  require  what  is 
latest,  most  accurate  and  complete,  because  there  is  one  and  only  one  complete,  new 
Encyclopaedia  in  the  EngHsh  language,  newly  written  from  beginning  to  end  and 
written  especially  for  American  Readers,  the  only  complete  encyclopedia  of  the  world's 
knowledge;  of  everything  that  has  been  learned  right  down  into  1904,  and  that  is 

THE  NEW 

International  Encyclopaedia 

Edtton-la-Chlcf: 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LL.D. 

PmUent  Johu  Hopkiu  UniTcnitT  (iM-i«a}.  PmldEnt  ol  CinxclE  Iniduilioii, 

HARRY  THURSTON  PBCK,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  FRANK  MOORB  COLBY.  M.A. 

FrolcHor  in  Culuinbil  Unlnnity.  LalE  PinteHDrin  New  Vork  UnLvEnitr. 

There  is  no  other  as  wholly  new,  no  other  as  wholly  complete,  no 
wilh  it  the  same  stamp  of  authority.    The  older  encyclopedias.  whos«  sol 
ness,  are  disappointing— they  lack  the  latest  inrormation,  v 
which  is  most  waoted. 

The  work  is  in  17  royal  octavo  volumes  containing  over  16.000  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  with  hundreds   of  full-page  colored  plates  and  maps, 
other  illustrations.  ^^^    DODD 

The  entire  work  Is  now  complete  and  ready  for  delivery.     .^Sraioin  a  en 

The  New  Intcrnatioiial  EncydopOMlU  was  begun  years  later  and  is      ,^^r  "  *  ^' 

ten  years  newer  than  any  other  encyclopedia  in  print  to-day.  ^^<ii^  '*'*  Vork ; 

Examine  It,  teat  It.  compare  It  with  other*  In  your  Pnbltc  Library        ^^Mr    pian  tend,  wiihoat  asa 

or  In  the  quiet  ol  your  own  home  and  then  decide  abont  owning  It.       .^^jr    to  mr,  ihc  hiKiioniE  book 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  LOW  PRICE  and  terms  of  pay-      _^By  '■'■^tn»  THE    NEW    in- 

ment  to  suit  your  pockelbook.  .^W^.  JK?*    ,i        ui  i  .    IS 

We   cannot   tell  you   all    about   it    in    an   advertise-        .^f^T  n.„'r«tor«l 

ment,    but    we   can    and  will   send  yaw  a  big  Bo-pagr  .^l^r   .  .         

book    of  illustrations,  maps   and  other  mnlter  fully 
describing     this    monumental    work    if    you   will 
fill  out  and  mail  the  Coupon  at  once. 

Dodd,  MMd  S  Co.,p.Mi.i.ri  JBJT '--if 

111  Fifth  AveoM,  Ntm  York  City. 

I,  Google 
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;  Google — 
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THE 


THE   LARGEST  CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY  IN    THE   WORLD 


Hov  \o  join 

Send  your  check  for  $5.00  to  the  address  below.  Your 
name  will  be  entered  for  one  year.  Membership  will 
entitle  you  to  any  book  listed  on  the  following  pages,  one 
book  at  a  time,  exchanged  as  often  as  you  like  at  any 
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I     — ^— ^=^^=^=^^  I 

m  I.  M*mh*Tt  */  The  Bookloveri  LtiftARr  may  flat*  Iktir  trdtri  ftr  btaki  frtm  Ikii  mtntJtfy  i 

^         tilt.     Whr»  Iht  hsi  ftr  *  mnu  mtati  it  iiiutd  alt  frtviiuify  uiutet  liiti  »rt  viithdravin.  ^ 

\  a.  Whtn  a  uu»btr  ii  frtcidii  bj  a  star   \^^i\    it  iaJitaUi  that  thi$  ifi  did  lut  «ppe*r  f 

f         ufen  thi  tilt publishtd  fir  tkt  frrviaui  minik.  ^ 

^  J.  Whtn  a  number  is  frtcidtd  hj  a  Malttsi  CTUI  [>^]  it  indtcatts  that  tkit  h**k  vntl  mat  * 

C         appear  in  future  lists,  and  if  it  ii  dairtd  trdrn  far  it  ihtuld  bt  fiattd  miiikin  lixtf  days.  j' 

NEW  BOOKS  ON  JAPAN.  RUSSIA.  AND  KOREA  < 

1731.  From  Paris  to  Nev  Tork  by  Land  nrrr  De  wi^  « 

An  abwrbine  nimlive  of  human  pluck  vereu*  inhuman  cold,  and  an  informing  one  aa  to  lh«  i 

condition!  of  life  and  nature  in  deiolate  Siberian  rcg:ion9.     The  De  Windt  expedition  wii  under-  7- 

(aken  in  the  iniereat*  of  an  eventual  Franco- Ameiican  railway.  '^ 

{llluitraltd.     Frtdtrici  Warm  S  Ct.)  • 

1616.  Heart  ol  Japan,  The  cimnce  Lndiov  BrawMii  j£ 

Nothing  more  unlike  the  uiual  book  of  travel  could  be  imagined.     By  i  series  of  mirth -pmvoking  i 

yet  pithy  ikeichei  and  an  illuurative  Moiy  or  two  Mr.  Brownell  has  soughr  to  give  an  impreuion  • 

of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  among  whom  lie  lived  for  yean  and  of  rhe  workings  ol  the  Oriental  ^ 

mind  (Itluitraltd.    McClurt.FhimpiSf  Co.)  | 


^  if  1816.  Japan :  Aspects  and  Destinies                                      w.  Petrie  wamw 

■<  A  Dr.  JFckyll  .and  Mr.  Hyde   land,  where  the  forced  mareh  from  mediKvaliim  to  the  twentieth 

S  century  in  a  single  generation  has  left  paradox  piled  on  paradox,  is  the  Japan  of  Mr.  WatacMi's 

j^  version.     Yet  his  brilliant  pages,  in  which  knonledge  is  tempered  by  humor,  do  much  to  rede  the 


I 


riddle  and  make  Japan's  men  and  manners  and  future  programme  clear  to  us.  j^ 

(lUuitrated.     E.  P.  DutUn  &  Ct.)  $ 

1689.  Japanese  Pliysical  Tralnlns  b.  irrbif  nncKk  ? 

Mr.   Kancock  cives  the  eeneral  hveienic  rules  and  wavs  of  the  laoanese  and  eoes  in  detail  into  ? 


S         Mr.   Kancock  gives  the  general  hygienic  rules  and  ways  of  the  Japanese  and  goes  in  detail  ini 

9         the  tricks  and  traininf;  that  make  the  marvelous  aysiem  of  jiu-Jitmu,  which  he  claims  makes  the  ¥ 

^         Japanese  the  "healthiest  and  happiest  people  in  the  world."  (lUuitraltd.  G.  P.  Putnam'i  Smi)  J 

^       1759.  Korea                                                                                      ham  HamlllM  $ 

9         Full  of  practical  and  picturesque  information  concerning  the  land  of   white-robed  inhabitants  ^ 

jC         which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Japan.     Often  these  V 

9         "  nick-of-time  "  books  ate  too  hastily  put  together  to  be  of  real  and  permaneni  value,  but  Karta  f 

^         promises  to  be  an  exception.     Mr.  flamilton  was  for  several  years  the  Eastern  correspondent  of  9 

9         the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.                                                               [Illustrated.     Charles  Scribner'i  Sam)  F 

%      1753.. Letters  from  Japan                                                         Hn.  Bmh  rrmr  ^ 

S         It  is  at  least  one  small  good  out  of  large  evil  that  the  war  in  the  East  has  made  necessary  a  new  jf 

^         one  volume  edition  ol  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser'a  Letters  fram  Japan.     It  is  an  intimate  picture  thcr  ^ 

ji!         givtfof  the  oddneia  and  picturesqucncss  of  Japanese  life.            {illustrated.     Tbe  Maemitlan  C«,)  y 

I       1782.  Pliysical  Tralnlns  for  Women  by  Japanese  Hetbods         H.  irriq  HaMadc  ^ 

\         The  interest  taken  in  Mr.  Hancock's  practical  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  jiu-jitxu  training  t^ 

1^         for  men  is  now  followed  by  its  logical  •cquence.     It  is  rather  a  blow  to  the  ownmon  notion  ol  « 
£         Japanese  women,  which  connects  them  with  fans  and  charming  frivolity. 
-■                                                                                                                 {Illustrated.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sans) 

1672.  Russian  AdvaDce,  The                                               Albert  j.  Bemidia  £ 

Systematic,  irresistible,  and  unquestionably  civilizing — so  Senator  Beveridge  looks  on  the  Russian  ? 
advance.     One  cannot  read  his  hook   without  being   profoundly  impressed   by  the  tremendous 
power  and  progressivcness  of  Russia  in  Siberia.                                              {Harper  &  Brethert) 

1760.  Sixteen  Tears  in  Siberia  lm  DMrtsch 


I 


^  This  straight-lorward,   maller-of-fact  narrative  proves  an  interesting  revelation  of   the   internal  i^ 

^  working  <S  the    Russian  convict  system    and— not   less   inletesting^-of   the  Nihilist  mind.     A  ^ 

^  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  humanitarian,   and — in  non -Nihilistic  terms — a  murderer,  Mr.  Deutsch  ^ 

£  writes  of  his  friends'  and  his  own  loyalty  to  their  beliefs  with  simplicity,  and  of  their  sufferings  <; 

L'  with  impartiality.  (lllusira'ed.     E.  P.  Duttan  V  C«.)  j 
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NEW  BIOGRAFBIES  AND  HEHOIRS 

.Sai 

c  life  ^ 
magnetic  lovabkneii  nhtch  drawi  men.     In  addition  a  boyiah  buoyancy.     Without  these  qua 


i       1702.  Armstromt,  Samuel  Chapman  Ediu  imutnaf  TaUwt  i 

^         A  biography  told  pinty  by  hia  own  lettera  and  partly  by  his  daughter  ( in  rather  lormal  fotm  )  of  T 

C         the  noble  man  Khoie  lite  was  spent  in  helping  the  negro  to  help  BniMlf,  in  making  stich  men  as  i 

Booker  T.  Washingtoo  poiiibfe.     There  w««  in  the  penonili^  of  General  Armitiong  that  rare  5 

Etic  lovablcneii  which  draws  men.     In  addition  a  bovish  buovancv.     Without  these  oualities  7 


magnetic  lovabieneii  which  draws  men.     In  addition  a  boyish  buoyancy.     Without  these  qualities         7 
he  could  hardly  have  done  what  he  did  do  at  HamptoD.     {Iltui1rat€d.     DaubltJay,  Pagt  Sf  Cv.)         X 

t 


1781.  Arnold.  Hatthev  wiuian  Harb^  divmb 


'^         Mr;  Dawson's  enjoyable  and  scholarly  appreciation  of  a  much  misapprehended  man  rests  on  the         ^ 
:ji  premise  that  "  the  cult  of  Matthew  AnutM  is  the  cult  of  idealism,"  and  proposes  to  show  why  it         ■ 

ig         must  prevail.  (lUuitraud.     G.  P.  Pulnam't  Sam)  ^ 


C  must  prevail.                                                                                  (Illuitrattd,     G.  P.  Pulitam'i  Sam)  i* 

I  1S73.  Beedier,  Henry  Ward                                                     Lrw  Uboti  ^ 

S  "  To  interpret  the  life  and  character  of  a  man  of  equal  spiritual  and  intellectual  genius,  whose  £ 

j?  faults  were  superficial  and  whose  virtues  were  profound,"  has  been  Dr.  Abbott's  aim  in  writing  ^ 

^  this  study  of  Beecher.                                                                                    {Htugbieh,  Mifih  6/  Ce.)  £ 

f  1614.  Brldsman.  Laura                                               Hand  Bove  «»</  Floreiica  Bm  OaU  I 

'^  The  pioneer  elTort  to  reach  the  intellect  of  a  blind  deaf-mute  forms  ■  wonderful  chapter  in  the  ^ 

«  atoiy  of  the  rise  of  man.                                                                  {ItluitraUd.  LittU,  "Bravin  Bf  Ce.')  f 

-  1769.  Brownins,  Robert                                                              Edwwd  Dmdea  i 

i  A  "biography  of  the  mind  "  tafhet  than  of  the  event  seemi  especially  luited  to  Browning.    Yet  It  % 

V  ia  a  booK  primarily  for  those  who  are  not  the  poet's  Intimates — safe  to  say  it  will  make  them  auch.  f 

J                                                                                                                                          {E.  P.  Dultan  ^  C».)  5 

%  1671.  Burney,  Fanny                                                                   Ausita  oabson  | 

^  The  selection  of  Austin  Dobaon  as  brief  biographer  of  Fanny  Burney  in  the  "  English  Men  of  ^ 

%  I.ctlers  "  series  makes  a  happy  combination  that  will  charm  genuine  lovers  of  English  literature,  c 

£  A  graceful  bit  of  biography  and  realization  of  eighteenth -century  life.         (Tht  Matmiltan  Ci.)  j 

:V  1686.  Chopin                                                                                                J.  Culbbert  Biddon  | 

(  An  interesting  biography  of  the  wizard  musiaan  and  enigmatical  sensitive  man,  satisfying  alike  i 

;«  one's  common  and  romantic  senses.                                                {Ptriraiti,    E.  P.  Dattan  S  C*.)  \ 

1  1661.  Dlsraeli.Ben|amin                                                            irufrwi  Hsyneii  f 

k  The  book  bears  out  the  "  unconventional  biography  "  of  the  sub-title.     It  is  unconventional,  and  ? 

'^  it  is  also,  at  times,  aggravating.     So  ardent  is  Mr.  Meynell's  admiration  that  It  shrivels  up  his  V 

<^  senseof  propottion.    All  thesame,  and  Inspiteof  itahaphazard  procedure,  the  book  is  interesting.  ^ 

'^                                                                                                                                   {lUujtraUd.     D.  AppUtan  CT  Cs.)  » 

f  1642.  Famous  Actors  and  Actresses  and  Their  Homes                   fiustav  Kabb«  % 

'3  There  is  intimacy  without  intrusion  in  theae  sketches  of  Maude  Adams,  Ethel  Barrymore,  John  $ 

%  Drew,  Mansfield.  Gillette,  Sothem,  Annie  Rusaell,  and  Francis  Wilson,  off  the  stage,  and  they  f 

2  are  charmingly  Illustrated.                                                          (UluHralid.     Unit,  'Bra-wit  »  Ce.)  y 

I  1772.  Farrar,  Frederic  William,  The  life  of                         RnbiaU  a.  nrm  £ 

S  One  is  inclined  to  slightly  cfualify  approval  of  Reginald  Farrar's  biography  of  his  father— it  teems  J 

,♦  as  if  It  should  have  more  vitality,  more  in  common  with  the  great  men  of  the  times.     Yet  thou-  J 

i  undi  of  people  to  whom  Dean  Farrar  brought  a  message  so  direct  and  personal  as  to  make  him  ^ 

,9  a  spiritual  friend  would  read  any  biography,  and  this  just  misses  full  approval.  E 

(Illuitratid.     T.  Y.  Cro-welt  Sf  Ca.)  ? 

^:  1676.  From  Saranac  lo  the  Marquesas  and  Beyond                Hn.  h.  l  stnanMa  % 

X  Since  a  bewitched  public  cannot  get  too  much  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  his  mother's  chatty  j£ 

'^  letter*  to  Miss  Balfour,  full  of  familiar  intcrcourte  and  informal  details  will  meet  a  delighted  $ 

\  welcome.     They   cover  the  period  of  the  winter  in  the  Adirondack*  and  the  long  ciuise  in  the  ^ 

?  South  Seaa.                                                                                   {Partraiu.    CharUt  Seriintr'i  Sans)  J 

I  1611.  Havthome  and  His  Circle                                            juiiu  Hawthonie  | 

%  Informal  a*  a  book  about  a  father  by  hia  aoa  would  naturally  be,  theae  reminiscences  permit  one  Z 

9.  to  join  the  inner  circle  of   Havrthome's  friends.     They  cover  the  period  of  the  younger   Haw-  £ 

.V  thome's  boyhood,  ending  with  the  return  from  Europe.         {lllusiraltd.     Harptr  V  Brtlktri)  i 

I  1568.  Jefferson.  Thomas,  The  Life  and  Times  of                    nmu  e.  waisM  9 

9  Mr.  Watson  haa  succeeded  not  wholly,  perhapa,  in  being  Impartial  in  this  life  of  JeKerson.  but  F 

K  he  haa  written  a  readable  book.     He  hai  rmphasized  the  picturesque  and  made,  in  good  relief,  9 

•V  the  portrait  of  JeSerKin  the  man.                                                   (itiuilraled.     D.  AppUlau  St  Ca.)  t 

I  13f^  Keystone  of  Empire.  A                    By  lh«  author  at  "The  Harlynlom  ol  an  Emprm"  3 

^  With  many  hitherto  unpubliahed   details  and  undtvulged  court   aecreta,  A  Keyslaat  at  Empirt  S 

J  tells  of  that  royal  yet  very  human  personality,  Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  ■; 

T  Hungary.                                                                                          {lUaitralid.     Harfir  S  Bratbtri)  ^ 

9                                                                                                                                                        ^^ix^'vi;'^  P 
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1630.  Lebnm,  Hadam«  Ylsee,  Hemolrs  of       TnuUM  ud  EdiM  ky  Umt  siractor 

'  I   of  thia   bmoui   painter  of    women  and  children  are  equallr  intertiting  for  the 


JE         sprightly  penonality.  (ttlKtiralrJ.     'DtuhltJay,  Pagi  St  Cw.)  ^ 

i        1376.  LtSCbetizky.  ThMdore  ComlBSM  Inielg  Poladu  >' 

^         Tht  life  of  the  rcnonned  pianiH  and  Mill  more  renowned  teacher  haa  been  attractively  iknched  4> 

C         by  hiaiiitcr-in-lan,  Counto*  Potocka.  (lUuilraUd.     Tht  Century  C».)  ■> 

I      1770.  Letters  from  EnsUud  Hn.  Geone  Bucnn  ^ 

j         Letter!  niitten   by  the  nife  of  the  historian   during   Mr.  Bancroft')  minjuiy  to  the  Court  of  C 

St.  lame*  from  '46  to  '50.     Mrs.  Bancroft  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  picluretque  side  of  court  tile.  [^ 

while  in  addition   her  husband's  talenli  and   her  own  charm  brought  them  into  Intimacy  with  ( 

intellectual  circles.     The  pages  of  her  letters  fairly  bristle  with  noted  names.  ,« 

[IlluitraUd,     Ckarlti  Scribntr's  Sfmi)  f 

1609.  little  Pilarlmates  amons  the  Hea  vho  Hare  Writtea  Famous  Books  j^ 

(Second  Series)  e.  p.  nartiu  * 

Thumb-nail  sketches  of  men  of  up-to-date,  whose  "  famous  books"  are  actually  before  the  public.  t 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  George  Horace  Lorimer,  Booth  Tarkington.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Lon-  :*' 

don  are  some  of  them.     Every  one  who  ha*  a  literary  idol  amonz  those  whow  names  flaunt  big  'f 

on  every  hand  may  catch  him  on  his  throne  in  these  pages.  (P»rtrml$.     L.  C.  Pagt  61  C».)  .il 

*£<  1546.  Hemolrs  Hori  6.  s.  jl  o.  da  mniii  % 

Tf  For  twenty-five  years  the  writer  of  these  much  talked  of  memoirs  was  the  undiipiited  dean  of  the  t 

jr         European  newspaper  cotreapondenti,  and  was  on  tettti)  of  personal  intimacy  with  the  gnat  ones  ;« 

1  of  the  earth.  {lUuslraud.     VaubUdaj,  Page  » C«.)  '£ 

i      1654.  Mother  of  Washlaston.  The,  and  Her  Tbnes  nn.  itfw  i.  Pryw  ^ 

f         Mrs.  Pryor  ha*  succeeded  in  outlining  with  some  definiteness  the  hitherto  hazy  and  illusive  flgure  .-; 

S         of  the  great  commander's  mother.     She  very  effectively  reproduce*  the  lavish  colonial  day*  of  old  jg 

2  Virginia  and  the  lubsequentperilouaonea  of  the  Revolution.     {IttuslrtUed.     The  Marmiltam  C*.)  :i 

1  ^  15S3.  Hy  Own  Story  j.  t.  TmkrMie  % 

s  Mr.   Trowbridge's  reminiscence*  are  full   of   vivid    picture*  of  the   pail,  literary,  locial.  and  '^ 

2  political,  totd  in  a  charmingly  graceful  way.    Alt  the  literary  lion*  of  his  day  are  paraded  and  • 
£         roar  moil  entertainingly.                                                       (lUuttraled.     H»ugbltn,  Mifflin  Of  Ct.j  £ 

(      1613.  Portraits  from  the  Sixties  Juiia  HcCaHhy  =^' 

2         A  book  that  makes  one  sigh  to  think  how   big  were  other  days  and  other  nten.     Thackeray,  _ 

^         Dickens,  Carlyle,  Tennyion.  Cardinal   Newman,  Richard  Cobden,  and  John  Bright  are  only  a  ^ 

9[         few  of  the  giant*  whom  it  was  one  man's  privilege  to  know  personally.     [Harptr  St  Brglbtn)  ^ 

$       1661.  Preston.  Mamaret  Junkin  Euubau  rnom  aiiu  ^ 

F         This  biography  of  a  true  poetic  nature  is  far  from  superfluous  even  with  the  "knee  deep,  knee  J 

9         deep  "  pile  of  Diographie*  of  the  year.     In  her  intensity,  her  love  of  color  and  of  harmony,  Mn.  ^ 

f         Preston  was  essent.alfy  a  Southern  singer.  [Haughtan,  Mifflin  »  C».)  ^ 

t         1G34.  Recollections  Klcbard  Hmut  Sloddud  ^ 

'2  A  comparatively  *mall  volume,  but  containing  interesting  glimpses  of   Bayard  Taylor,  Lowell,  ■ 

2  Poc,  Thackeray,  and  Hawthorne,  and  a  few  other  noted  men  with  whom  the  poet  came  in  contact,  ^ 

!         and  a  more  aubstanlial  imprei*  of  hi*  own  ardent  personality.     {lUmlraled.     A.  S.  BarntiSfCt.)  m 

^       1572.  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer  sibm  Havcoab  £ 

S  Professor  Newcomb's  reminiscences  of  scientific  and   prominent  men  at  home  and  abroad  are  ^ 

9         extremely  interesting.     But  the  glimpse  he  gives  of  the  development  of  the  science  of  auronomy  ^ 

$         and  the  progress  made  in  asironomical  instrument*  is  even  more  so.      (Hsugkuu,  Mifflin  8f  Ct.)  'J 

1  1625.  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  GmwbI  Jtha  B.  Gn«m  je 

jf         Of  intense  and  moving  interest.  General  Gordon's  book  hat  besides  inestimable  value  a*  a  fair-  j> 

■         minded  Southern  commentary  on  the  ttupendous  struggle  of  the  men  in  blue  and  gray.     General  ^ 

ff         Gordon  took  part  in  almost  every  tal^e  tight  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.  9, 

%  (Ptrlraili.     Ckarlti  Scribiter' $  Sm)  ^ 

^      1754.  Sooserelt.  Theodore,  the  Citizen  jk^  a.  iii>  ^ 

J         A*  wa*  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Riii  ha*  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul,  impetuously,  enihuiiastkally,  !^ 

^         into  his  work.     He  outlines  the  tiie  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  iit>m  his  knickerbocker  days  to  hi*  «f 

2  presidential  ones.     It  ii  not  a  deep  study,  but   has  a  quality  of  brilliant  sincerity  that  makes  it  '% 
■£         impossible  to  lay  down  the  book  without  a  farmer  feeling  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation. 

9.  {lUuitrattd.      Tbt  OutUmb  C:)  y 


t 
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%  1727.  Reoserelt,  The  Man                                                     ftucIb  e.  Lwpp  | 

£  Mr.  Riis  Icavei  Mr.   Roosevelt  at  the  threihold  of  the  White   House.     Mr.  Leu^p— with  the  >' 

5  knowledge  of  long  intiiDiicy  and  the  candor  of  the  newipaper  man — throni  into  relief  the  Presi-  f 

£  dent  II  a  man.      Tit  Man  Retievtll  is  as  lively  and  alive  as  anything  dealing  with  its  strenuous  ;V 

^  subject  should  be.                                                                              {ttluitrattd.     D.  AppttloH  &  Ct.)  i 

%  1665.  Sacharlssa                                                                  JuliaCutwrlibt  (Hrs.nnrrld7)  £ 

f  The  life  of  Dorothy  Sidney,  Counieas  of  Sunderland,  in  whose  veins  flowed  (he  blood  of  both  .^ 

S  Percy*  and  Sidneys,  who  ai  ' '  Sacharissa ' '  was  sighed  for  in  much  futile  and  some  perfecl  verse,  '£ 

£  and  who  was  as  capable  as  she  was  beautiful,  has  been  pieced  together  in  this  interesting  volume.  ^ 

j                                                                                                                  {tltuttraltd.     E.  P.  •Dulloii  Sf  Cb.)  £ 

£  -k  1609.  [Spencer]  iutobiosraphy,  An                                          Herberi  Speocer  i 

i  Begun  in  1874  and  practically  completed  in  1894  this  unique  book  is  the  result  of  Spencer's  un-  % 

^  abated  powers.     It  is  frank  and  unreserved  in  its  self-revefation,  and  in  its  comments  on  contem-  f 

i"  poraries.     Huxley,    who   read    pans  of   it  before   his  death,   said  that  it  reminded  him  ol  the  S 

W  Csn/fr/ionJ  of  Rousseau,  without  any  of  the  objectionable  features  of  that  work.     It  is  in  two  j£ 

^  volumes,  and  contains  nearly  one  thousand  pages.                      (Illunralrd.     D.  Appltton  Sf  Co.)  !K 

I  1587.  Thirty  Tears  of  Huslcal  Lile  in  London                               Hermuo  siein  c 

ft  Extending  from  Jenny  Lind  to  the  opera  favorites  of  the  present  hour,  Mr.  Klein's  memories  j* 

^  cover  a  thousand  anecdotes  and  afford  elimpses  (often  at  a  tempestuous  moment)  ot  nearly  every  f 

iC  prominent  singer  and  master  musician  who  was  heard  in  London.    (lUtutrated.    The  Century  Ct.)  ^ 

i  ITT3.  Tolsloy  the  Han                                                             EdnH  i.  smiw  * 

.^  Is  it  the  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  man  that  makes  Tolstoy  so  incomprehensible  and  fasci-  9 

£  nating  a  study  f     He  is  viewed  in  all  aspects  in  Dr.  Sieiner's  pages,  and  from  the  advantage  of  pf 

f  personal  friendship,  and  yet  does  one  reach  the  heart  of  (he  man  P     ( Illustrated.    Tit  OutUtk  Cb.)  * 

I  1662.  Whittler,  John  Greenleaf                                            Geone  Rice  CarpMiw  k 

^  Whittier  as  reformer  and  patriot,  the  fervent  spirit,  (he  spiri(ua[  fervor  of  him,  Professor  Car-  ja 

S  peiKer  emphasizes.     The  man  using— nobly— his  poetic  endowment.     An  excellent  brief  biographv  ( 

^  of  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  series.                                                  {Hougiitn,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  ? 

1  NEW  BOOKS  OF  IRAYEL  AND  DESCRIPnON  | 
t  1688.  Around  the  Caribbean  and  Across  Panama                     Prucia  c  wchsia*  ^ 

J  An  account  of  business  and  scientific  experience  in  Cen(ral  America  and  Colombia,     It  gives  a  A 

Si  vy  graphic  idea  of  (he  pitfalls  of  tropical  travel.     Mr.  Nicholas'  adventures  in  Central  America  ^ 

2  are  so  many  and  variegated  one  is  tempted  to  conceive  that  he  has  just  a  nupfn  of  Baron  Mun-  % 
£  chausen  in  his  make-up.     The  result  is  entertaining.              [IlluHrated.     H.  M.  Caldtuell  C«.}  2 


I  adventures 


I 


\  chausen  in  his  make-up.     The  result  is  entertaining.              {llluHrated.     H.  M.  Caldiaell  Ct.) 

^  1777.  Around  the  World  vlth  a  KIimi                                wiiuim  n.  imutniit  ^ 

9.  The  royal  traveler  was  King  Kalakaua  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  in  ligi  made  the  tour  of  £ 

t  (he  world,  accompanied  by  Colonel  C.  H.  Judd,  his  Chamberlain,  and  the  author,  his  Minister  ^ 

9  of  State.     Happily,  Mr.  Armstrong  takes  his  official  position  vrith  unbecoming  levity,  and  the  £ 

K  m-nrH  i-ii  ihr  muil  trin  in  ■<■  irnnH  ii  Bttra  kaaWr.                                    I  llturlraird        F     A    klohri  Cn  \  ? 

*  Mr.  Smith  has  written  an  entertaining  book  on  the  Magyars  in  their  modem  municipal  home.  ^' 

«;  (lllutlrated.    Jamti  Ptil  tf  Ct.)  9. 

I  1742.  Dollars  and  Democracy                                              sir  puup  B«ni»%jM>M  § 

""  ■  ■ ""■  '" "^ '"'■""■  ■""  i 

^  *i*  1557.  Fore^.  The                                                                                    Slewvt  Edward  WUte  f. 

^  Mr.  White  is  a  thorough  and  insatiable  woodsman  traveler.     Last  year  he  made  a  thousand  mile  i^ 

i         canoe  trip  through  northern  Michigan  and  parts  of  Canada  adjacent.     The  story  ot  "-■ — ' — • 

?  is  inteniiersed  with  wise  counsel  and  eenial  philosophizing.           (IlluilraleJ.     Tit 

L 


record  of  the  royal  trip  is  as  good  as  epira  boufft. 

1696.  Auslro-nunsarian  Life  in  Tovn  and  Country                 Prucis  a.  e.  Fainwr  i^ 

One  of  the  veiy  best  of  the  "Town  and  Country"  series,     Austria- Hun^aiy  is  so  varied  in  its  £ 

geographical  and  racial  make-up,  its  country  life  is  lo  picturesque  and  primitive,  and  its  city  life  '^ 

so  progressive  and  luxurious,  that  it  lends  itself  readily  lo  description,  ^ 

(Illuilrated.     G.  P.  Puinam'i  Sum)  ^ 

1624.  Backsrounds  of  Lflerature                                        Hmiuien  vnihi  Habie  ji 

Mr.  Mabie  touches  lingeringly  on  the  homes  of  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Irving,  Goelfle,  Black-  £ 

re.  Whitman,  and  Scott,  in  his  characteristic ,  pleasant  style.   (Iltustrtutd.     The  Outhti  Cb.)  $_ 


(tlluilrattd.    James  Ptit  tf  Ct.) 
Sir  PUUp  BvnifrJgoM 

The  inevitable  book  of  observation  that  returns  to  us  from  each  distinguished  guest  speeded  from 
'  '    '  '   a  of  crisp  but  kindly  comment  and  is  illustrated   by  the 

(IlluilraleJ.     D.  Appletan  W  Co.) 


.(•^(•^(•^'♦9v,<#^.'#¥?.'#^l«^;#^ii»^t#^Sir*!-ii*-i4r»i'«*'46^>-«*-fc*"46^ 
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1  1664.  Indians  of  the  Palnled  Desert  Reilen  Gawia  whaitM  Jtam  I 

£  There  can  be  do  queuion  «■  to  the  value  of  thia  work  nor  a*  to  it*  ioterett.     Mr.  James  Icnom  f 

j  intimately  that  cxtraoTdinary  country;  he  knoni  hii  Indiana — Hopii,  Navahoei,  Wallapais,  and  ( 

2  Havaiupaii — and  hat  their  conlideDce.  (lUuitraled.     Unit,  Emi/nSfCt.)  ^ 

i  1601.  Old  Quebec  Slr6Uk»riFvkBran^CliudeG.Bi7a  ' 

J  Romance   and   hiiiory  cluMer  round   pictureique  Quebec,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  ii  their  ideal  ( 

S  interpreter.     He  haa  heaniljt  entered  into  hit  congenial  laak,  and  the   life  of  Quebec  from  id  j 

S  founding  becomes  to  the  reader  a  dramatic  reality.  (lUuilraltd.     Tkt  M*emil!an  Ct.)  ( 

I  *h  1S28.  Kound  the  Horn  Before  Ilie  Hast  Basu  Liibb«k  \ 

jr  Thii  is  one  of  the   beat  sailora'  "  logi  "  that  have  been  publiihed  in  recent  yean.     It  recounli  ^' 

S  the  incidenli  that  happened  on  board  a  large  clipper  bound  from  San  Francitco  to  Cape  Tonn.  '% 

5  {lUuilrated.     E.  P.  -Dutun  » Ci.)  j; 

P  1735.  Turklsli  Life  in  Tovn  and  Country  uxi  h.  j.  guhh  < 

^  The  subjecti  of  "the  unipeakabic  Turk"  being  again  erophatically  before  the  public  eye,  thii  jr 

j*  volume  of  the  excellent  "neighbor"  aeries  ia  especially  timely  and  valuable.  ? 

•  (llluilralfJ.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sim)  J 

j  NEW  BOOKS  ON  POLITICS  AND  QISTOKT  l 

I  1648.  Borgia,  Lucretia  hrdinud  OmaraTin  if 

i  It  i*  more  than  paising  Mrange  that  the  standard  work  on  one  of  the  moat  enigmatical  women  of  ^ 

%  any  age  of  the  world  has  never  before  been  tranalated.      The  German  historian's  picture  is  a  ( 

i  tcathine  one  of  a  vengeful  and  lustful  period,  but  he  holds  that  Lucrella's  faults  were  largely  the  j 

5  result  of  her  environment.  {I'.luitraltd .     K.  AppUtoit  &  Ct.)  '^ 

€  16B1.  Century  of  Expansion,  A  wiuia  FMd^  JahsM  i 

j!  A  concise,  readable,  and  on  the  whole  impartial,  account  of  our  country's  growth  from  a  little  ^ 

S  struggling  line  of  settlements  along  the  coast  to  its  present  wide -spread  lerriton.    Mr.  Johnson  hat  '£ 

i  been  lor  a  decade  one  of  the  editorial  writers  on  the  New  York  TrituHt.     (tie  MacmilUn  C(.)  ^ 

^  1677.  Freedom  and  Responsibility  irihur  Tvtaiv  Hadtoy  § 

¥  A  study  of  the  mora!  obligations  which  go  with  the  privileges  of  democratic  govcrament.     Presi-  't 

P|  dent  Hidley's  lectures  are  sane  and  hop^ul.  (Cbarlri SeriintT'i  StMi)  | 

$  1715.  Historical  Studies  j«h>  Ridurd  GnM  ( 

|F  The  public  is  to  be  congratulated  that  these  learned  and  charming  essays  have  been  rescued  from  i 

9  the  oblivion  that  overtakes  all  magazine  articles.     They  deal  with  various  phases  of  early  English  ] 

F  history—"  The  Conversion  of  England,"  "  Dunitan  at  Glastonbury,"  "  Freeman's  '  History  of  i 

9  the  Notman  Conquest, '  ' '  etc.  (  T*/  Metmitlan  Ct. )  \ 

%  1617.  Lore  Affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  The  lUriin  Hubw  i 

F  Mr.    Hume's  aim  to  show  the  political  bearing  of  the  various  propoaala  made  for  the  hand  al  J 

9  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  "  how,  in  certain  cases  where  Mary's  imagination  was  stirred,  her  poli-  £ 

*J  'ical  judgment  deserted   her  and  her  temporary  weakness  led  her  and  her  cause  to  ruin"  is  J 

idmirably  carried  out.  [Pirlrails.     McCturt,  Pbillifs  &  Ct.)  i 


1708.  Olisarchy  of  Venice.  The  gmti a  a  Hccieiiu 

A  study  by  the  elect  of  Tammany  of  dogal  political  machinery  five  hundred  years  ago.  tl  would 
be  novel  and  interesting  coming  from  any  source,  but  from  the  machine-made  mayor  of  Greater 
New  York  it  haa  a  present-day  significance  that  is  quite  exceptional.     (Htughltn,  Mifflin  St  Ct.) 

^  1815.  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  The  Pradaric  instiB  oii 


I 

ff  -^1013.  upeningoi  me  nississippi,  ine  Pradaric  adsiib  ui  i 

§  Timely  but  in  no  sense  a  made-to-order  anniversary  book  is  Dr.  Ogg's  scholarly  and  thoroughly  i 

K  interesting  itoty  of  the  discovery  of  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the  struggle  of  France  and  Spain.  Z 

9  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the  control  of  its  fertile  valley.     {Maps.    Tbt  MacmillanCt.)  \ 

^  ^  1800.  Problems  of  the  Present  South  ednr  Gxiivu  fhrpby  t 

t  The  keynote  of  this  extremely  valuable  book  is  its  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  hopefulness  of  ^ 

ji  that  growing  democracy  which  is  slowly  but  surely  replacing  the  aristocracy  of  ante  Mllum  days.  ( 

t  Mr.  Murphy  discusses  Southern  education,  the  industrial  revival,  child-labor,  the  negro,  and  des-  \ 

•  cribea  the  splendid  work  being  quietly  but  successfully  done  by  the  Southern  Educational  Board  5 

I  1745.  Shame  of  The  Cities,  The  UikoIs  staffeu  ^ 

£  This  scathing  series  of  articles  on  the  political  bondage  of  American  citizens,  when  published  t 

?.  monthly  in  MeCturt's,  was  eagerly  watched  for,  eagerly  read  throughout  the  country.     Into  the  \ 

^  municipal    darkness   of    Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,    Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and    Nen  i 

'3  York, Mr.  Steflens  turns  an  uncompromising  searchlight.  (McClurt,  Pbillifi  V  Ct.)  i 
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1  1638.  Talks  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  vlth  General  Baron  Goursaud  | 

i  The  joumil  of  Gourgiud,  fint  published  in  1898  and  now  trintlated  (and  condeoied)  by  Mr*.  ^ 

Z  Litimer,  ii  an  invaluable  record  of  the  fallen  Emperor's  day*  of  captivity.  £ 

2  (PertraiU.     A.  C.  McClarg  Bf  C:)  ^ 

I  NEW  BOOKS  ON  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY  $ 

I  1726.  After  Prison— What?  Naud  Baiuutaa  B<wih  $ 

p  The  noble  nork  that  Mr*.  Booth  has  been  doine  in  the  United  Siatei  f  rison*  br  yean,  bringing  ( 

£  hope  and  inakening  aspiration  it)  thousand*  oT  despondent  hearts,  gives  her  the  right  to  *pc*k  jt 

3  with  authority  on  prison  matters.  But  Afitr  Priian^Wkatf  is  not  a  treatise  on  penology.  It  it  • 
£  •  plea  by  their  "  Little  Mother"  for  better,  j utter  trcatmem  of  discharged  convicts,  who  are  too  p> 
^  often  thrust  back  into  crime  by  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  (Fleming  H.  %tvetl  Ca. )  ( 
•  ITS'!     t^t  &f   tliA  T  •.».!     TUb                                                                                   t-l.  miiiph^..*  Dk^m^t^^  "^ 


i  1752.  Fat  of  the  Land.  The  Jtha  wiiiiuu  smetar  \ 

£  A  tucceitful  physician  in  the  fifties  of  his  life,  forced  b^  ill-health  into  retirement,  buy*  a  farm,  jl 

3  practices  inten*ive  {aiming,  plant*  orchards,  ttaits  a  daiiy — and  make*  it  pay.     The   upt   and  C 

2  downs,  expenditure*  and  mums,  narrated  in  detail,  make  up  a  novel  "story  of  an  American  pf 

3  fann."     It  mutt  be  admitted  that  the  experimenter  had  the  wherewithal  to  try  out  the  fat.  C 

2  {Tht  Macmitlan  C:)  ^ 

^  3119.  GetUns  a  Llrlns  6Mne  l.  Som  ( 

tf  A  serious  and  valuable  study  of  "The  Problems  of  Wealth  and  Poverty— of  Profits  and  Wane*,  ? 

jf  and  Trade  Unionism."     If  Mr.  BolcD  is  a  strong,  he  is  alto  a  thoughtful  advocate  of  Trade  X 

^  Unionism,  finding  in  it  much  to  condemn,  and  regarding  it  as  a  "necessary  evil  "  which  in  due  ? 

i>  course  of  progreti  will  sink  to  insignificance  01  vanish  entirely.  \Tki  Macmiltan  C«.)  S 

$  5117.  Home,  The  Ckulolla  PnrUns  eilnu  £ 

£  A  readable  and  radical  attack  on  many  of  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  home,  and  especially  on  ? 

3  woraan't  position  there  as  what  Mrs,  Gilman  considen  domestic  servant  to  her  husband.  $ 
i                                                                                                                               (McClurt,  PhiiUfi  6t  C«.)  ? 

^  1720.  Nelahbor.  The  n.  s.  SbOtt  $ 

V  A  scientist's  study  of  race  relatiotis,  especially  anti-Semitism  abroad  and  the  negro  problem  at  i 

2  home.     In  abort,  it  i*  the  eternal  readjustment  of  the  races,  the  question  of  the  hour  at  well  as  of  S 

S  the  age*,  di*cu**ed  with  acumen,  praaicality,  and  brilliancy.  {Htugiita,  Mifflin  V  Ca.)  J 

I  5120.  Orsanized  Labor  John  Hitckeu  | 

9  The  coal  strike  of  1903  is  not  forgotten,  and  what  its  leader  hat  to  say  of  Trade  Unionism  will  { 

it  hardiv  be  neirlected.      OrraKixtiT Laitr  fallows  the  history  of  Unionism,  defines  what  it  acluallv  ? 


C  tied  by  anecdote,  gossip,  and  glimpses  of  colonial  life  a*  to  make  veiy  entertaining  reading.  ' 

9  {lUuilraUd.     Frtdmci  A.  Stakti  C«.)  f 

\  1678.  OrieDlal  Sus.  The                                                        ir.  d.  euwuiw  2 

^  This  book  of  the   rug  touches  most  delightfully  a  field  hitherto  covered  only  by  weighty  and  J 

E  expeniive  works — lucid  practical  information  for  eveiy  buyer  and  possessor  of  rugi  and  romance  ^ 

?  for  all  who  love  these  harmonies  in  color.                            (Ctlartd  platti.     Dtdd,  Mtad  St  Ct.)  ^ 

I  ^  1S25.  Our  Feathered  Game  Owiibi  w.  Buniiif ton  | 

^  An  admirably  written  and   illustrated  book  for  the  sportsman  who,  with  gun  over  shoulder,  >( 

J  trampt  the   woods,  or  haunts  the  reeds  and  rushes  where  the  water-fowl  congregate.      Full   of  ^ 

E  information  on  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the  best  game  birdt.   {Illuttraud.   CMarUi  Scritntr'i  Sam)  j^ 

^  >{<  1547.  Tollers  of  the  Home  LouIm  Petiraciii  i 

9  A  college  woman  who  ipent  a  full  year  in  domestic  service  tells   such   a  sober   and  veracious  ^ 

J  atoiy  of    actual   experiences  that  one  can   readily  underttand  her  tympathy  with  the  "  toilers,"  ^t 

'  even  if  one  cannot  always  put  one's  natural    employeis'   preiudicei  quite  away.    The  book  is  £ 

-J  entertainingly  written.                                                                            {Dtuhltday,  Page  Sf  Ct.)  g 

I  NEW  BOOKS  OF  SEUGIOUS  TD0U6HT  | 

^  4208.  Befinninss  of  Christianity,  The                                     nomas  J.  Sh>haa  | 

^  The  discourses  in  this  volume  deal  with  various  phases  of  secular  and  religious  life  in  the  early  J 

E  ages  of  Christianity.     They  are  both  lucid  and  inlonning  and  perhaps  especially  interesting  to  ■< 

3  Protestants  for  being  written  from  within  the  Catholic  Church.                       (Vtaiigrr  "Brtlhtri)  J 
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1  1797.  Christ  suMi  d.  HcChmU  2 

2  A  atimulatiDg  uudy  ot  the  reil  Chriit  ■■  Dr.  McConnell  ims  him.  ll  ii  a  volume  likely  to  $ 
4  irouK  diiienl,  but  one  whoM  rational  attitjde  will  help  maoy  to  higher  ipirituitity.  ( 
2  (TAt  MatmilUn  a.)  ^ 

^  1719.  Crises  of  the  Christ,  The                                           e.  cu^m  Hmn  i 

C  A*  D>.  Morgan  nil!  continue  his  addresse*  in  the  Clnitcd  State)  for  Mme  time  to  come,  we  liw  i 

$  hii  leric)  of  icnnon)  on  turning  point*  in  Chritt'i  life.     Many  nho  hear  him  ipeak  will  want  to  s 

•  get  the  (iinher  inipiration  of  hit  written  words.                                            {Firming  H.  Rtvtll  C:)  7 

1798.  Great  Companion.  The  —  ^ 


A  teriei  of  short,  beautiful  chapters  on  teeking  and  feeling  the  companionihip  oF  God. 

[  tkf  OutUtk  Ct.) 

^      4206.  Life  of  Sahil  Hary  Hasdalen,  The 

S  TnniliM  Iram  tlw  lUIIu  by  Talaitlu  Havlny 


I 


(lUuilraltd.     J»kn  Umi) 

j 

CbarieaAwnhaBrlw 

harmony  of  the  gospels,  which  he  offer*  for  the 
mark  :— "The  book  must  go  into  the  fires  ot 
slight  it  will  abide." 

A  chronicle  of  the  life  of  the  Magdalen  by  ■  fourteenth  century  writer  ot  quaint  and  pio 
ination,  told  with  delicious  simplicity  and  reverent  familiarity,  yet  with 
other  than  the  writer's  conjecture.  '  " 

1734.  Nev  Lisht  on  the  Life  of  Jesus 

Dr.  Btiggi  has  worked  out  a  new  and  veiy  origin: 
coniidetation  of  the  Christian  ministry  with  the  I 

criticism,  the  hotter  the  better.     If  the  light  is  a  ti 

1607.  Preacher's  Story  of  his  Worit,  A  n.  s.  saiubH 

Without  affectation,  Dr.  Rainsford  tells  (he  sloiy  of  his  life  from  his  boyhood  days  in  Ireland, 
through  hia  religious  evolution  in  Canada,  to  his  great  upbuilding  of  St.  Geo^^'i,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  it  is  his  straight -forward,  manly,  sincere  personality  which  hat  brought  him  the 
succcn  of  "the  workman  who  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."         {IltUilrattd.     Tht  Ouilatk  Ct.') 

1718.  Relislons  of  Authority  lunuie  saiiiw 

An  historical  and  psychological  investigation  into  the  basis  of  our  accepted  religions  by  the  moil 

disttnguisheil  of  French  Protestant  theologians.     M.  Sabatier  left  the  work  compTetcd  at  hi*  death, 

'  '    '    I  been  efficienlly  translated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.     (  MrClurt,  Phittips  &  Ct.) 


I 

I  -  .  -  ^ 

$  1756.  KepresentatiTe  Hodern  Preachers  uvi>  o.  Bruiov 

f  Dr.  Brastow  seems  to  go  straight  to  the  root  ot  the  theoloQr,  the  personality,  and  the  characteristic  i 

9  method  of  each  ot  his  modern  preacheti— Schlciermacher,  Robenson,  Beecber,  Bushnell,  Brooks,  i 

^  Newman,  Mozley,  Guthrie,  and  Spurgeon.     He  gives  one  the    imprestioo  of   long  and  loving  Z 

y  intimacy  with  the  spirit  ot  their  thought.                                                            (Tir  MafmillnH  C$.)  I 

I -IkrlTgS.  KHschlimlsm                                                                    jiuOn-  t 

f  The  more  conservative  view  as  to  Ritschlian  theology  in  its  past  and  present  form  is  cogently  and  |i 

9  fair-mindedly  stated  by  Professor  Orr.     We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  list  a  book  that  would  i 

f  be  in  some  sense  a  reply  to  Harnack,     RiutbtiaHiim  also  criticises  the  new  French  school  of  2 

9!  theoli^  as  expounded  by  Sabatier.                                                             (A.  C.  Armitrtng  Bf  S»n.)  £ 

I  4207.  Ulttmate  Conceptions  of  Faith                                          Own  i.  G«r<M  | 

^  The  lectures  Dr,  Gordon  delivered  at  Yale  in  1902  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  foundation  he  has  j^- 

J  amptilied  and  issued  in  book  form.     The  task  of  the  present  theology.  Dr.  Gordon  contends,  is  i 

£  the  i^oganization  of  the  Christian  intellect  in  fundamental  thought.      [Htughttn,  Mifflin  QT  Ct.)  i 

I                  CRrncisn,  anecdote,  and  essays  ^ 

%  1674.  Art  of  Cro8s*£xamInaIioD,  The                                    fnacit  l.  waiimia  i 

^  It  sounds  like  a  purely  legal  book  and  does  actually  contain  advice  (or  the  young  lawyer,  but  the  ^ 

9  layman  will  find  it  little  short  of  fascinating.                                                  (TAe  MarmiUan  Ct.)  5 

I  1675.  Art  of  James  HcNeili  Whistler,  The                     i.  b.  Way  a«J  g.  r.  Deuu  % 

^  There  has  not  yet  been  time  since  his  death  (or  a  formal  biography  of  the  great  and  versatile  g 

9.  artist.    But  in  regard  to  his  work  this  discriminating  appreciation  i*  entirely  adequate  and  equally  £ 

J  enjoyable.                                                                                           UUuilralfd.     Tbt  Mamiltan  Ct.)  J 

^  1790.  By  the  fireside                                                                 ChwiM  Womt  | 


IS  ot  the  relations  of  man  to  fellow-man  and  to  those  more  intimate  who  gather  by  his 
hearthstone.     The  author  of   Thi  Simptt  life  dreads  in  the  hurrying  whirl  of  modctnity  the 
'  n  ot  the  sacred  tire  of  home.  (McCturr,  PbitUfi  Bf  Ct.) 


•^W^<«^(»n,t«%>«^<*=n.(«?t.««^<«?).(«^««».'«^'ii^'U«'«ibA'W^'U«t'U«'U«4'tt«)\k*b'U«t'< 


I 
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1  1600.  Compromises  of  Life,  The  Beur  Waiimw      | 

2  A*  a  curreol  miKazinc  paints  out,  one  hirdly  connect*  Colontl  Wttterson  with  compromiiei  1  ^ 
j  But  hii  collected  lectures  and  addresses,  which  ranp  in  point  of  time  from  190]  back  to  1870  and  £ 
jr         in  point  of  subject  almost  as  far.  nill  be  found  efficiently  trenchant  and   eloquent  to  explain         yi 

4  his  reputation  as  a  combatant  and  orator.  (F«x,  DuffitU  V  Ca.)         £ 

I      1630.  DlTersfons  of  a  Boek-lover,  The  urUn  b.  joiih      | 

jr         The  diversions  of  a  book-lover  are  mainr  (one  of  them  seems  10  be  perpetrating  puns)  ind  varied,  ^ 

5  although  in  the  main  they  start  out  from  and  return  to  a  book  as  they  should.  Mr.  joline  has  £ 
V*  that  liaht  tniirh  and  ffirtinv  hiimAF  which  mikefl  talkinir  triAfii  inlerrvrinir  and  imnaTtinv  infnr-  ^ 

I 

I 


£  that  light  touch  and  ttirting  tiumor  ntiicn  maKei  talKing  trifles  interesting  and  impartmg  intor-  ^ 

5  mation  about  rare  editions  gay.  (Harftr  St  Bratheri)  £ 

^  1709.  Gentle  Reader,  The  sumi  HcChotd  cnthers  t 

i  There  is  unco'  levity  about  this  lament  for  the  "  gentle  reader" — long  since  passed  to  his  renard!  ^ 

^  Mr.  Crothers  has  written  a  scries  of  sprightly  essays  with  an  old-time  aroma  clingHig  to  them.  £ 

j^  "  The  Honorable  Points  of  Igaorancc     is  quite  refreshing.  (Htughlan,  Miffiia  St  Ca.)  ^ 

I  1643.  Life  Kadiant,  The  uiiu  Whiiinf  f 

T  In  the  recent  marvels  of  science  Lilian  Whiting  finds  the  porlends  of  unseen  realities,  and  she  has  f 

£  enriched  her  argument  by  gleanings  from  every  Held  of  spiritual  and  ethical  meditation.     The  -^ 

T  (rend  of  thought  is  the  same  as  in  TAt  ffarlJ  "Btaulifvl.  {Unit,  "Srtvjn  St  Ca.)  £ 

\  1685.  Literary  GiriUotine,  The  | 

£  Mark  Twain,  Oliver  Herford,  and  the  anonymous  aulhoi  of  this  teeal-literaiy  aatire  preside  over  i* 

\ 

f 


i 


the  emergency  court  whose  object  al!  sublime  is  to  make  the  punishment  n 
literature — nilh  due  solemnity  and  undue  predilection  for  riddles.  There  are  some  capital  hits 
in  the  endeavor  to  snuff  out  leading  literary  lights— Winston  Churchill,  Mrs.  Ward,  r(  af. 
Candidly,  however,  the  bull's  eye  is  small  and  the  target  large.  (Jthn  Lane) 

16S2.  Haklns  of  a  Jeumallsl.  The  jbiim  Raiyk 


interpretation  and  to  crystallize  it  in  words.  These  studies  and  contrasts  of  Duse,  Bernhardt. 
Rejane,  Guilbert,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Coquelin,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  others,  by  the  English  critic 
and  poet,  are  really  exquisite  in  appreciation  and  discrimination,  and  the  musical  notes  only  less 
so,  apparently,  because  they  are  leu  in  bulk.  (tUuUrated.     E.  P.  Vuttan  Bf  Ca.) 

1571.  PonlupOS  Papers  Thonus  Balley  lldrteh 

From  Ponkapog — Mr.  Aldrich's  counliy  home  outside  Boston— come  these  papers  of  c 
of  description,  and  of  autobiography.  A  bit  of  a  miscellany;  but  all  Mr.  Aldrich  writi 
charm  of  its  own.  {Haugbitn,  Miffiin 

1732.  Studies  in  ShakesDeare  jae  amrtoa  caiiiiu 


fuaa.  nauns  oi  a  jeurnausi,  me  jbiim  Raiyk  ^ 

Not  a  treatise  for  the  reportorial  aspirant,  but  a  record  of  some  of  the  emergencies,  crises,  and  4 

£  adventures  mel  in  a  jornalistic  carer  of  uncommon  activity  and  responsibility.  i* 

J  {Harper  a  Bralktri)  t 

t      1703.  Personalia  "Siiraa-      * 

Whoever  "Sigma"  is  he  understands  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  good  story.     And  he  has  accu- 
mulated  a  fine  collection  touching  a  host  of  distinguished   Englishmen— lawyers,  churchmen. 
?         artists,  writers,  and  statesmen.  {Daubltdaj.  Pagt  St  Ca.)         y 

9        1641.  Plays.  Adins,  and  HusiC  irUmr  Syaoaa        I 

(         It  requires  an  artistic  and  finely  responsive  mind  to  catch  the  full  significance  of  a  gifted  a'-''"'*         ? 
9         interpretation  and  to  crystallize  it  in  words.     These  studies  and  contrasts  of  Duse,  Bemti 

I 
I 


^  That  the  great  English  playwright  was  a  classical  acholar  familiar  with  the  Greek  classics,  at  ^ 

9  least  through  the  Latin,  Mr.  CoTlina  teems  to  prove  conclusively  in  the  first  of  these  admirable,  ^ 

I"  scholarly  essays.     Leaat  admirable  and  least  scholarly  is  "The  Bacon-Shakespeare  Mania,"  in  J 

9,  which  Mr.  Collins'  indignation  runs  away  with  him.                                      (£.  P.  Dutlan  Bt  Ca.)  £ 

I  1647.  Varied  Types                                                              g.  k.  OBatorion  ^ 

E  When  a  man  has  something  original  to  say  and  an  original  way  of  saying  it  he  can  rely  on  the  ^ 

9  combination.     Brief  essays  these,  on  Bronte,  Byron,  Mevcnson,  Tolstoi,  the  German  Emperor,  ^ 

R  and  others,  and  in  their  originality  abundantly  infused  with  humor.              {Dedd,  Mead  Bf  Ce.)  ^ 


^  ^  1540.  We,  The  People                                                      Edvud  Eimtt  Bai«  9 

9  A   collection  of  recent  essays  on  topics  of  present  interest  and   importance.     "  The  people"  ^ 

R  could   not  have  a  wiser  critic  or  guide  than  the  venerable  and  venerated  preacher  and  publicist.  9 

§  (Dadd.  Mead  St  Ca.)  f 

<^  1690.  Work                                                                             h.i.i.  ni>rk  ? 


■i  Much  gentle  yet  pointed  moralizing  in  the  style  which  has  made  Hugh  Black  so  welcome  a  com-  ^ 
2  panion  of  quiet  houts.  Over  the  habit,  the  moral  need,  the  duty  of  work,  its  fruits,  its  ideal,  and  ^ 
2         lis  rest,  the  essays  linger  with  spiritual  insight  and  broad  comprehension.      {Fleming  H.  RtiitU)  £ 
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j                               SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STDDT  1 

$  1739.  Evidence  for  a  Fulure  Life                                             eakriei  neumie  I 

'i  A  Mudy,  or  not  to  much  a  study  la  a  preacntation,  of  well  ■uthenlJcated  data  conceming  piychic  Z 

S  phenomena — materialization,  the  double,  spirit  photogiaphy,  etc.     There  is  for  many  people  an  f 

^  almost  magnetic  fascination  in  the  book*  that  let  us  peer  inio  the  shady  realm  that  ties  outside  i 

^  the  senses.                                                                                                              {G.  P.  Palnam's  Siai)  jc 

C  1757.  EToluUoa  of  the  Soul,  The                                         naaam  J.  n<am  I 

^  Whether  by  his  interesting  theories  Dr.  Hudson  to  a  certain   extent    created  his  audience,   or  i 

%  nhether  he  merely  responded  to  an  already  existing  general  public  intereai,  certain  it  is  that  no  i 

i  booLa  on  psychical  subjccis  have  received  the  degree  of  popular  support  accorded  to  his.      The  j 

^  essays  of  the  posthumous  E'valulien  ef  lit  Soul  are  along  his  favoKte  line  of  thoitght.  Jr 

2                                                                                                                                      (J.  C.  McCturg  Bf  C».)  5 

^  1651.  nennit's  Wild  Friends.  A                                                 hmh  i.  waiiM  it 

£  Eighteen  years  of  woodsy  solitude  and  intimate  observation  of  hi*  feathered  and  four-le^ed  awo-  i 

^  ciaie*   justify   the    "  Hermit  of   Glouceiter"    in  putting  forth  his  delightful    account  of  'their  J 

£  pranks,  impudence,  and  adventures.                                               (Illuitrattd.     'Dana  EiUs  V  Ct.)  i 

£  5116.  Han's  Place  in  Ihe  Universe                                    uind  K«saei  wiUm  \ 


5116.  Han's  Place  in  Uie  Universe  uind  K«saei  witim 

Does  the  universe  exist  for  man  }  Is  he  the  centre,  the  only  reasonable  being  }  Mr.  Wallace 
believes  so.  Needless  to  say.  the  theory  is  elaborated  with  the  brilliann,  skill,  logic,  and  sound 
learning  the  distinguished  scientist  has  at  his  command.  {MtClurt,  PbiUipt  tf  Ct.) 

1743.  Hy  Alr-shlps 

A  vivacious  narrative  of  the  perils  and  humors  and  the  continual  fascinalioi 
Nor  does  the  wiry  little  Btaiitian  regard   his  air-ship*  a 
individuality,  and  some  are  decidedly      onprincipled," 

silt.  Nature  of  Hai,  Th« 


! 

If  M.   Metchnikoff,  one  of  the  foremost  biologists  of  to-day.  does  not  believe  that  man,  the  ape's  ^ 

^  miscarriage,  is  in  harmony  irith    his  environment.      Chief   among  the  discrepancies  which  he  t 

u  discusses  nilh  fascinating  reasoning,  if  also  with  Slavic  bluntnes*  of  speech,  is  our  unwilling-  ^ 

£  neu  to  die  even  at  threescore  and  ten.     He  considers  it  possible  to  double  the  length  of  life.  jt 

2                                                                                                     [Diagrams.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sni)  S 

\                                    POETRY  AND  TflE  DRAHA  ! 

t  1570.  Five  Nations.  The                                                             Rudyard  KipUu  \ 

%  This  book  contains  the  be*t  of  Kipling's  poems  since  "The  Seven  Seas,"  and  over  a  score  of  1 

^  nen  ones.     No  poet  has  ever  appealed  to  such  a  colossal  audience  as  Kipling.     Even  those  who  * 

J  condemn  read — which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  poets.                 {IJimhIeday,  Pagt  V  Cc.)  1 

I   »}<  1S31.  Parsifal                                                                                   Tnndalad  by  QUtv  HncU  | 

£  In  vien  of  the  production  of  Parsifal  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  this  new  translation  of  i 

^  Wagner's  great  religious  drama  mil  be  read  with  interest.     His  version  is  a  poetical  paraphrase  f 

1  rather  than  a  bald  translation.                                                   (lUustrattd.     T.  Y.  Cr»wll  V  Ct.)  i 

I                                         JDTENaE  BOOKS  $ 

I  1796.  Admirable  Tinker,  Ihe                                                 unuwa.  J 

X  A  cheerful  and  extravagant  yarn — of  the  doings  and  capabilities  of  a  smalt   boy  aged  eleven.  i 

'  Undoubtedly  Tinker's  greatest  achievement  nas  "  borroviing  "  the  flying-machine  and  rescuing  f 

a  Hebrew  financier  to  the  tune  of  /'s,ooo.     Tht  Admirable  Tinktr  is  one  of  those  happy  teiulti  C 

of  a  dilated  imagination  quiic  as  likefy  10  please  the  old  as  the  young.     ( MeClure,  Phillips  it  Ct.)  | 


I 


I  17:^1.  AvaKenina  oi  we  iiucness,  ine                                      rruoa  outim  ; 

9  T  tis  of  how  a  young  and  much  admired  mother  half  unconsciously  neglected  her  little  daughter,  £ 

^  and  of  the  huge  hunger  there  was  in  the  heart  of  the  child.     But  the  duchess — who  was  not  a  real  t 

9,  duchess,  only  lovely  enough  to  be  one — awoke,  and  alt's  well  that  ends  well !  £ 

^                                                                                                                                 {Illitslrattd.     Uitit,  Brtvm  St  Ct.)  i 

^  1723.  Captain's  Daushter,  The                                             eradoia  OnrtM  \ 

|E  At  an  army  post  in  the  far  west  there  occur*  a  mysterious  theft  of  fund*  to  which  the  captain's  f 

^  daughter  holds  the  key.     An  exciting  story  follows.     It  ran  seKally  in  Tht  Tonlh's  Campanitn.  i 

Z                                                                                                                (lUustrattd.     Tht  Matmillan  Ct.)  i 
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I      1761.  Day  Before  Yesterday,  Tbe  sva  indnv  auiw 

£  The  village  (at  Lt  tfu  the  dij-  before  yeaterdiy)  nu  in  iuelf   the  quietett  place  in  the  norld. 

j  The  children,  with  iheir  mlMhiCTOui  leader  Rachel,  who  were  growing  up  in  it  were  not  quiet  at 

f  all.     Their  pleasures  and  iroublea,  frolici  and  niughtincMea,  made  perpetual  commotion. 
S  {The  Macmillam  Ce.) 

1722.  Golden  Windows,  The  laim  e  RidnrdB 


-  ™ ,.„„.„,  .„.  „.„.._.  I 

i  A  book  of  charniiiig  fablei.  teaching  unobtrusive  leisons,  for  old  people  to  read  to  young  people —  ^ 

%  or  to  read  any  way  at  all.     Everything  that  Mrs.  Richards  vrrites  has  both  strength  and  grace.  |r 

i.  I  lUuiiraltd.     Liuli.  Bravj*  »  C:)  Z 


^       1762.  Hearl  of  Lynn  Hut  stewt  Cuiiim 


1  1734.  Yoimc  Ice  Whalers,  The  wiotknp  pKfcwd 

2  A  box's  book  filled  with  auch  excellent  and  spirited  description  of  stormy  seai  and  adventuresome 


i 


I 


iiicauu  iiaiuKi  Story  of  theeSoitiof  Lynn  of  the  quick  tongue  and  heart  of  gold  to  work         ^ 

of  *udden  and  dismal  poverty.     It  runs  along  the  border  line  ( as  LiilU  Wamtn  does )         X 

divides  adult  from  juvenile  fiction.  (J.  B.  Uppittnll  Cv.)  ^ 


1  *h  135S.  Kebecca  of  Stmnybrook  Farm  Kate  Dougiu  in»ta  I 

^  Rebecca  Ii  ai  interesting  and  original  as  the  Ruggleses.  Patiy,  Polly,   and  Timothy,  and  the  5 

4  relation  of  her   fortune!,  followed  from  childhood  to  maidenhood,  are  an  irresistible   challenge  jn 
^  from  page  to  page.   ■                                                                                                   (HaugbUn,  Miffiln  Bt  C».)  J 

^  1S93.  Two  Little  Savases                                                etmsi  Thoapm  stiM  | 

X  How  two  boys  camped  out  in  the  woods — Indian  fashion— and  what  they  learned  of  wood-craft  jc 

2  and   forest-lore   and  the  manifold  adventures  they   had  Mr.  Seton  tells  out  of  the  wealth  of  his  1 

5  experience.  lllu$traud.     VgutUdaji,  Pagt  Bt  Ca.)  * 


fations  that  it  hai  won  much  commendation.    The  two  lad«  who  go  on  the  expedition  ate  £ 

y  and  lucky,  and  make  a  rich  find  in  Alaska.         (IlluilraUJ.     Heughlm,  Miffiin  Sf  Ca.)  ^ 

THE  NEWEST  nCTION  | 

17^.  Adveahires  of  Elizabeth  In  Kusen.  The  | 

By  Uw  iuther  at  "  Elfiaballi  and  flflr  Oerman  Baiden  " 


F  An  account  of  an  eleven  days'  driving  trip  around  the  delightful,  quaint  little  ilie  of  Riigen.  i 

9  Elitabeth  was  alone  save  tor  hei  escort  of  coachman  and  maid,  and  her  descriptions  and  comments  S 

F  —to  wy  nothing  of  her  adventurea — are  all  that  might  be  expected  of  the  Elizabeth  of  the  Garden.  2 

9  ( Tht  Marmillan  Co. )  t 

|t  »{4 1541.  Adventitres  of  Gerard.  The                                             jl  Cmu  Doyia  2 

2  Elienne  Gerard  was  a  brigadier  in  Napoleon's  army  and  took  pan  in  evety  campaign.     It  i*  J 

X  needles*  to  tay  he  has  many  storiei  to  tell.    It  is  also  needless  to  lay  that  they  lose  nothmg  in  the  ■< 

^  telling,  since  Conan  Doyle  ii  hi)  litaraty  aidt-dt-c*np.                        {MeClurt,  Fhillipi  St  C:)  J 

f  1737.  All's  Fair  In  Love                                                 Joa^inB  CmiiM  Sawyo-  | 

^  A  tale  of  the  Scottish  Border  in  the  intriguing  days  of  the  Duke  of  Albany't  regency,  and  of  two  t 

J  friends  who  love  the  latne  girlish   widow.     Amateurish    but    with    good  points.      There  is  no      ■  y 

reason  why  it  ihould  not  be  quite  as  succeaiful  as  the  young  writer's  Evtrj  Inch  a  King.  jc 

^  {Dtdd,  Mtad  BfCo.)  3 

9  1377.  Ambassadors.  The                                                                Hemr  Jamu  f 

^  "Americans  Abroad  "  might  be  the  title  of  Mr.  James'  new  novel  as  welt  as  Tbt  AmiaiiaJert,  ac 

?  for  it  is  a  study  of  the  charm  of  foreign  life.     Of  coune  it   is  much  more  betides ; — Mr.  James'  £ 

-| 


t  1673.  American  Prisoner,  The                                                     £dM  ndupotts 

^  One  expect*  a  Dartmoor  story   from  Fhitlpotts.      Tbt  Amirican   Priitatr  \%  full  of  the  atmos- 

^  phere  ot  the  weatherworn,  untrammeled  moor.     A  quick-tempered  gentleman  farmer  attempts  to 

^  subdue  the  moor  and  also  his  daughter,  who  is  over-supplied — by  two — with  lovers. 

%  (Tit  Marmillan  Ci.) 

1784.  Anna  the  AdTenturess  e.  puiups  opponiMim 

2  A  clever  stoiy  of  London  life  and  feminine  lack  of  tcruplei.     It  suit*  Annabel,  who  ha*  made         X 

¥  herself  aomewhat  notorious,  to  pass  for  her  sister  Anna.     The  situation  is  good,  and  the  working         J 

9  out  almoit  brilliant.                                                                                              (Lililt.  Bravjn  Bt  CeJ         £ 

9  1597.  Apache  Princess.  An                                                   General  Charieg  kiu      £ 

£  A  very  fair  sto:y  of  frontier  life  in  a  military  post  where  mysterious  complication!  within  the  camp         ^ 

Z  added  to  the  Indian  rebellion  without  make  thing*  lively.                            {Tif  Habart  Campanr)          S 
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t  *f<  133S,  April  Princess,  An 

j?  The  PrinccH  »  tint  couiin  to  "Dolly  "  of  the  Dialoguea,  but  ihe  ii  quite  original,  and  nilei  ^ 

4  a  couit  of  her  very  own  in  »  volatile,   provoking,  but  chaiminK  waj'.       (D»dd,  Mtad  V  Ct.)  t 

^  ^  1536.  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou                                                         Jaka  OL«k«  i 

£  The  heroine  of  thi*  absorbing  tale  ii  a  lighthouM-keeper'i  daughter,  whose  hcToiim  brinp  rich  f 

3  reward!  to  her,  opening  up  new  world)  (o  her  reitricted  vision,  and  opening,  also,  the  gateway  C 

C  into"  that  new  world  wliich  is  the  old  "—where  "iti*  alwivs  afternoon."    {'Dadd.MtadSICt.)  | 


\ 


\  1563.  Barlasch  of  the  Guard 

^  A  grey  and  faithful  veteran  of  Napoleo 

C  *  young  girl-wife  of  Danliig.     He  witnetaea  ine  oisaiier  anu   norror,  tnc  inowy  agony,  ot  toe 

J  RuMian  retreat.                                                                                              (MtCluri,  Phitlipi  »  C:) 

%  I70S.  Between  the  Acts                                                      hokt  V-  nvtIum 

£  It  ii  a  genuine  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  (hose  who  care  more  for  artistic  conception  and 

%  literary  finish  than  Eor  excitin?  adventure  to  this  volume  of  short  Mories.     The  first  two  are  very 

2  charming,  and  evidently  autobiographical,  memories  of  childhood,  and  theolhers  character studiei 

%  and  dramatic  piychological  situations.                                                                 (£.  P.  Dutltn  Sf  Ct.) 

«  *h  1539.  Black  Slllllll^.  The                                                                        Amalla  E.  Bur 

^  Thig  is  a  stoiy  starting  in  Boston,  Lincoloshirt,  England,  and  ahiftiog  to  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

V  New  England,  in  the  era  of  the  Mathers,  and  is  concerned  with  the  t 

tt,  period. 

I  >i<15Sa.  Blood  UUes,  The 

4  The  scene  is  the  North  Countiy  of  Canada  beyond  Winnipeg,  and  the  characters  ai 

^  Scotch  and  French  Canadians,  Indians,  and  half-breeds.     The  a' 

C  romantic  land  ii  evetywhcre  felt. 

1  *h  1534.  Blount  of  Breckenfaov  Bwiik  Hwie  Dix  \ 

^  The  scene  ot  BIouhI  b/  Briektu/iiw  is  laid  in  England  in  i<4i-4<.     It  is  the  Moty  of  a  brave  | 

£  man  and  a  noble   woman,   set  forth  in  letters.      It  tells  of  Blount  s   hopeless  love   and   of  his  ? 

^  unlailing  loyalty  to  his  only  friend.                                                                     {Tbr  Maenillan  Ct.)  $ 

£  1635.  Bondage  of  BaUlnger,  The                                                iMweu  noA  i 

^  A  dainty,  graceful  idyl  of  the  harm  this  ever  continuous  making  of  books  brought  to  a  delightful  $ 

X  old  man— who  wai  a  bibliomaniac  but  otherwise  perfectly  harmless.        {fltming  H.  Rn/elJ  Ci.)  f 

^  1592.  Book  of  Girls,  A                                                                      mm  Bau  \ 

J  Four  stories  of  four  girls  and  their  wooing — two  American,  one  Indian,  and  one  Polish.     They  J 

%  are  short,  trivial,  and  characteristically  Lilian  Bell.                                             (L.  C.  Pagt  &  Ct.)  ( 

(  1636.  Boss,  The                                                                                            lUnd  Smrj  LevU  I 

2  How  an  Irish  lad  worked  hii  way  up  from  wharf  rat  to  boss  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  story.  | 
£  Mr.  Lewis  unfolds  "from  the  inside"  the  workings  of  the  Machine.  The  boss  is  having  a  f 
£  boom  in  literature— as  his  piclumquc  qualities  deserve.                                  {J.  S.  Bmrnti  &  Ct.)  ) 

I  -k  1806.  Briaht  Face  of  Dancer,  The                                       Xabert  Neii«»  Stoph»  ^ 

•t  Hand  on  sword,  one  more  French  hero  wanders  through  Ihe  pages  of  one  more  romantic  novel.  ^ 

~^  This  one   has  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of  his  father,  De  Launty  dc  la  Tournoire,  who  f 

^  made  his  way  in  similar  fashion  in  An  Entmj  tt  Ibt  King.     The  imprisoned  lady  is  fair,  the  f 

^  fighting  furious.     We  are  glad  the  two  staircase  fights  happen  in  a  novel,  for  they  surely  could  j 

£  not  have  happened  anywhere  else.                                                                           (L.  C.  Page  Sf  Ct.)  (^ 

^  1679.  Bultemul  Jones                                                                  lUdM  TiUord  | 

^  A  jolly  yarn  of  the  western  Texas  prairies  pervaded  by  (he  personality  of  a  cowboy  of  innocent  • 

£  eyes  and  gentle  voice  whose  sobriquet  "  Lambkin  "  is  happily  expressive  of  his  general  sliclcocss,  ^ 

jf.  not  his  courage.                                                                                                       (T).  AfpUUtt  St  Ct.)  f 

9  ir  1803.  By  Ihe  Good  Safnte  Anne                                              *ua  o^ta  tstj  ^ 

J  A  light  and  attractive  siory  of  a  girl  with  two  beaux  to  her  string — and  more.     The  ' '  more  "in  ^ 

*  the  end   are  happily  disposed  ot,  but  they  by  rights  belong  to  her.     It  might  also  be  termed  an  * 

^  international   race  for  an  American  beauty,  with  the  Englishman   as  the  tortoise  of  the  fable.  £ 

9.  The  scene  is  largely  in  Quebec.                                                                         tUltle,  "Brtmn  » Ct.)  j 

I  1750.  Cadets  of  Gascony                                                    buHm  e  StoTMma  ^ 

^  Two  sioties  written  each  around  a  young  Gascon  gallant— quick  of  sword  and  by  no  means  alow  ^ 

Z  of  heart.      However,  if  a  Gascon  is  irascible  and  suaceptible,  he  is,  if  he  is  a  true  Gascon,  also  J 

£  tenacious,     Mr.   Stevenson  has  lively  material  and  has  served    up  a  couple  of  acceptable  stories  i 

^  a /a  Stanley  Weyman.                                                                                           I.J.  B.  Ltfpiaettt  Ct.)  $ 
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1  1626.  Calderon's  Prisoner  iiic*  Dwr  hiuw  i 

i  A  rather  headlining  Miu  FRnininily  gott  to  riMI  a  friend  to  CcDiral   America.      There,  alter  f 

j  having  promptly  taken  a  diilike  to  (he  Comma ndet-in-Chid   o(  the  AnDy,  the  ignaminioutry  £ 

2  becomei  his  political  priioner.  How  howiliiies  between  the  two  luapend,  then  ceaae,  ii  ^ 
S  charmingly  and  amuaingiy  related.  The  ihoner  Hoiy  in  the  book  ii  m  matrimonial  incom-  £ 
2  patibility  with  an  unexpected  aolution.                                                         {Chariti  Seribiter'i  Stilt)  ^ 

1  1561.  Candle  of  Underelandioa.  A  euuImUi  Bisiud  ^ 

j  A  Mory  of  the  far  South  with  something  of  iti  warmth  and  fragrance  in  it — and  palhoi,  too,  from  £ 

i  the  deraitation  after  the  war.     It  give*  a  charming  picture  of  an  «dd,  imaginative  little  Louiiiana  f 

j  girl's  happy  torn-boy  childhood,  and  of  planutioD  life.                                    {Harptr  St  BrtlMtri]  £ 

i  1746.  Cap'n  Eri                                                                  Jom^  c  uncain  i 

i  Cap'n  Erl  ii  one  of  a  trio  of  old  Cape  Cod  sea-dogs  who  keep  house  together — and  such  house  1  ^ 

X  At  last  the  disorder  generally  and  the  dishwashing  specially  become  more   than  even  they  can  £ 

2  bear,  and  ihey  decide  that  one  of  them  rouat  marry.  On  ibii  and  other  complications  an  unpreten-  ^ 
J  tiou*,  jolty  itoiy  turns.  {j.  S.  Barnri  &  Co.)  £ 
£  )}« 1556.  Ca^e  Ol  TvOlsU,  The  Hawnt  DotIm  Petler  I 
i  Thi*  Mory  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  French  medisTatism ;  it  has  no  fighting :  and  S 
C  there  are  no  historical  personages  trying  to  live  u^  to  their  reputations.  While  the  love  stories  i 
i'  are  simple  and  sad,  there  is  a  captivating  charm  m  the  telling.  (A,  C.  MtClurg  V  C«.)  S 
I  1659.  Chasm,  The  RmIuU  Wrlibl  EniOmu  tinJ  Edvard  ailds  CaiTMlv  ^ 
£  We  have  had  the  bou  in  politics ;  here  is  a  case  of  the  boss  in  love — with  tbe  politics  merely  at  ^ 
i  an  effective  background.  This  is  well.  One  can  hardly  account  for  the  success  of  the  gentle-  w 
£  manly  O'Brien  as  hots,  wtiile  at  a  lover  he  is  most  convincing.                   {D.  AppUlan  St  Ca.)  ^ 

;  1574.  Cherry                                                                            bo«ui  TirUmiM  % 

^  A  gay  little  comedy— wUh  the  errort  all  on  Mr.  Sudgeberry,     He  persists  in   believing  himself  C 

£  beloved.     Even   when  the  bewitching  chcriy-colored   ribbons   go  ftutiering  off  in  a  chaise  with  ^ 

3  the  other  fellow  he  is  hardly  convincM.  (Harptr  &  Vralbtri)  C 

I  1633.  Children  of  Ihe  Tenements                                               jaceh  k.  riu  ^ 

Jfi  Short,  sketchy  stories  of  EiM  Side  mites  and  midgets  which  bring  a  lump  to  the  thrpat  or  a  smile  9 

£  to  the  lips  at  the  humannets  of  them,  and  the  wonderful  part  of  them  it — they  are  true,  jc 

Z  {Tht  Macmillan  Ct.)  9 

$  1653.  Christian  Thai                                                       H.  E  Prands  (Hn.  Pnncls  BluadaU)  ^ 

^  A  musical  novel  invigoratingly  fresh  in  plot,  human  m  character  development,  and  natural  in  ^ 

9  its  foreign  setting.                                                                                          (Ltngmaiu,  Grttn  S/  Ce.)  £ 

I  1694.  Close  of  the  Day.  The                                                Pnmk  n.  Spunnu  g 

if  A  strong  bit  of  «ory  writing.     A  Chicago  man  of  relentless  and  restless  activity  in  business  and  9 

^  pleasure  suddenly  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  -'the  close  of  the  day."     The  theatre  as  well  as  F 

if  the  stock  market  is  a  pan  of  the  effective   background  of   this  modem  drama,  for  the  business  9 

^  man  is  in  love  with  an  actress.                                                                               ( D.  Afplilan  St  Ca.)  £ 

1  1585.  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas  r.  DopkioMD  smitk  i 

f  Tells  of  a  lively  disagreement  between   the   doughty  Colonel  and  old   Klutchem.      Then  of  a  9 

£  Christmas  celebration,  the  guests  of  honor  being  old   Klutchem — the  late  unpleasantness   quite  ^ 

^  forgotten — and  hit  little  daughter  Katy.     The  other*  are  of  the  inner  circle.     It  it  a  charming,  9 

%  dain^  sloty.                                                                                                     (CbarUi  Serihatr'i  Soni)  ^ 

^  1713.  Corner  hi  Coffee,  The                                            Cnm  Taynamd  sridT  | 

2  There  is  no  attempt  at  psychology  in  Mr.  Brady's  latest.  Hit  characters  are  frankly  puppets,  9 
£  well  dressed  and  furnished  with  the  best  brand  of  sawdust  souls.  His  heroine.  Miss  Constance  C 
2  Van  Bemhuysen  Livingstone,  finds  herself  in  the  myiteriou*  tituation  of  being  attracted  to  an  9 
£  ardent  wooer  who  says  aint  for  isn't.  This  sturdy  wooer,  accused  of  fortune  hunting  determines  c 
Y-  to  make  in  sixty  days  the  equivalent  of  her  fortune.  He  fails — and  yet  he  gett  Miss  Constance  9 
£  Van  Bemhuysen  Livingstone  as  he  really  deserves  to.                                                      ( Dillingham )  ^ 

4  if  1819.  Cost,  The  OaTld  enltam  Pblllips  t 
^  The  triangle  it  the  world-old  one  of  two  men  and  a  woman,  but  the  setting  i>  ensentially  today's.  9 
£  In  the  co-educational  college  prelude,  and  the  later  scenes  in  Indiana  politics  and  Wall  Street  f^ 
2  battles,  the  note  is  insistently  that  of  struggle,— a  vital,  intensely  American  struggle  for  love,  9 
f  power,  and  millions.                                                                                         (TA/  Bthii-Mtrrill  Ca.)  £ 

^  1740.  Country  Interiude,  A                                                  BiM«carde  HawiimM  | 

2  A  novelette  by  the  granddaughter  of  the  great  romancer.     The  "  interlude  "  it  a  society  girl't  X 

£  quiet  tummer  inihecountiy,  during  which  the  tits  at  the  feet  of  nature — and  also  shifts  her  lovers.  a' 

I  (Haugbitn,  Mifflin  Bf  Ca.)  ^ 
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i  if  mi.  Crossliis.  The  iriutaiCtanMu  | 

i  It  i>  three  yean  aince  Mr.  Churchill  gave  tn  eazer  public  TAt  Critii,  and  the  excellent  work-  j 

^  manihip  of  hU  new  novel  n  reward  enough  for  the  imenril.     Tke  Craising  tellt  of  the  gradual  ^ 

f  peaceful  upbuilding  and  Americaniiation  of  the  vait  Louiuana  Purchaie  until  West  a*  well  aa  ^ 

7  bait  prevail  American  ideali  and  the  American  tpirii.     Thui  in  point  of  period  Tht  Crnstng  ^ 

jr  antedate*  Th€  Critii.     Judeine  from  the  rale  of  hi*  boob,  it  ii  claimed,  Mr.  Churchill  ia  the  ^ 

T  moit  popular  author  in  the  United  Statei  today,  ( Tht  MaemilUn  C:)  £ 

i  1645.  Daphne  Hucani  StonMi  | 

i  An  Aulutnn  PasUrat.     In  the  mellow  auDthine  of  a  vintage-laden  Italy  Daphne  Willia,  Amer-  j 

5  ican,  ia  wooed  by  Fhcrbua  Apollo,  god.     li  ia  very  dainty,  real  and  yet  unreal,  and  deliriitfullj  f 

i  written.  IHoughUM.  Mifiin  »  C«0  ^ 

\  1744.  Darrov  Enlgnia,  The  MtIii  l  Smn  \ 

%  A  detective  atoty  with  a  really  novel  plot  and  the  crime  inexplicable— of  count  until  the  end  of  i 

i,  the  book  \     What  kind  of  a  detective  atory  would  that  be  which  left  the  rayitery  unaolved  ?  % 

$  [Didd,  Miad  et  C.)  ? 

t  1562.  Dauffhter  of  a  Hasnale,  The  rratk  h.  syMram  S 

%  No  one  bai  aecn  like  Mr.  Spearman  the  romance  of  railroading,  the  peraonality  of  the  engine*.  f 

j£  the  bravery  of  the  engineera.     The  railroad  runs  hroad-gauge  through  hia  new  novel  and  lenda  it  ^ 

S  dignity  and  impreaaiveneia.  {Charlti  Serihnir'i  Stiti)  5 


1768.  Daushter  of  the  States.  A  hu  PMnkwiaB 

■   ■■     '  the  ocean 


(  to  many  an  Engliah  lord.     A  wreck,  a  raft,  a  "  rogue,"  a  reacue,  and  other  complication*  follow.  3 

?  ■          "B                                          {D»dd,  MtadSfCs.)  * 

$  1785.  Daushlers  of  Nljo                                                               omIo  vaiaau  i 

?  Another  of  thoae  quaint  foreign  love-ftotie* — auch  aa  "A  Japaneie  Nightingale"  and  "The  5 

%  Heart  of  Hyacinth  " — that  have  proved  ao  faacinating  to  American  readen.     It  ia  daintily  illua-  i 

i  traied  by  *  Japaneie  aniat.                                                                                   {Tkt  Macmillan  C«.)  S 


i 


%  1795.  Day  of  the  Des.  The 

C         "  Swallow  "  aa  a  name  for  a  dogwem*  to  indicate  a  hatmlea*  lem[>erament — if  you  look , 

f  one  way.     It  wa*  the  other  meaning,  however,  that  fitted  the  dog  villain  of  thia  tale  of  woe,  who  K 

C  precipitated  Ibe  aituatioo*  and  ataured  the  propinquity  neccaaary  to  love-making.     Short  and  3 

^  amu*Tng.                                                                                                     (Dtdd,  Mtmd » C:)  £ 

C  •{<  1545.  Deal  In  Wheat.  A  PnANonte  ^ 

a£  Thii  ia  a  collection  of  Mr.  Norrl*'  beat  ahorter  work,  containing  nine  atoriea  of  life  out  we*t,  in 

£  citiea,  in  minea,  and  on  the  broad  Pacific.                                                   {Daahtidaj,  Fag*  9  C».) 

\  1670.  DeliTerance.  The                                                                 euh  fitaswr  J 

1  Tbt  Dilivtraac€  ii  a  novel  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  bell,  of  the  revetaed  condiliona  due  to  the  £ 

^  war  and  of  hate — implacable  hate.     In  character  drawing,  in  philoaophy,  in  ita  neameaa  to  the  ^ 

J  aoil,  and  in  ita  atrong  local  yet  univeraal  truth,  Tlit  Dtlivtraace  ia  uncommonly  alrong.  { 

f  (DtuhUdaj,  Pag*  St  Ct.)  3 

^  1700.  Denis  Dent                                                                    er»>Bi  w.  nomai  £ 

£  An  ingenioua  and  exciting  romance  of  the  aea,  the  Ballarat  gold  fieida,  and  the  Crimean  war.  ^ 

^  It  ia  not  a  haatily  turned  out  piece  of  work.     Mr.  Homung  haa  been  planning  and  working  on  it  £ 

1  for  yeara.  ( Frtdtrici  A.  Sutei  Ct. )  5 

£  -At  1808.  Descent  of  Man.  The  Edtth  wbariN  | 

9  The  title  atory  ii  that  of  a  acientiit  who  auccumbed  to  a  aeries  of  inaidioua  templationi  and  fell  f 

f  into  the  degeneracy  of  writing  highly-colored   pacudo-acientific  clap-trap  for  the  applauae  and  J 

9,  dollarg  of  the  general  public.     The  other  atoriea  arc  a*  clever  in  situation  and  execution  aa  one  ¥ 

F  eipecta  from  Mr*.  Wharton.                                                                           (CiarUi  Scribntr't  Sam )  J 

1^  1575.  Dr.  LaTendar's  People                                                      Harnnt  Daiud  * 

y  Eve[yhody  knona  Dr.  Lavendar  of  Old  Cheater,  of  courK.     And  everybody  feela  towards  him  k 

i  much  aa  the  Old  Cheater  people  do.     Admirable  abort  storiea.                       {Harfrr  9t  BrtlJieri)  3 

t  *i*  1537.  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  Cym  Tmraasnd  Bndy  $ 

^  The  color  question  ia  the  central  one  of  thia  atory.     It  ia  one  that  will  not  down,  and  one  that  ff 

^  hafflea  the  reason.    Mr.  Brady  haa  outlined  hia  atoty  with  breadth  and  has  treated  it  with  his  usual  J 

£  dash.     It  is*  pitiful  tragedy  in  the  end,  but  a  very  abaorbiog  one.             (Charttt  Srribntr's  S»iu)  fP 

4  ir  1818.  Dorothea  hutibd  saruna  | 

~E  Elemental  innocent  purity  in  contact  with  modern  emancipated  caamopoliianiam  is  the  tnalif  of  S 

^  thia  atory.     It  ia  a   long  and   leisurely  tale  which  will  be  a  delight  to  lover*  of  Maartena.     He  |^ 

2  calls  it  "  a  atoty  of  the  pure  in  heart,"  and  even  if  Dorothea  be  a  little  auatere  ahe  certainly  S 
^  is  not  uninteresting  or  uninfluential,  nor  ia  ihe  the  loicr  in  the  game  of  life.  The  narrative  g 
Z  ia  apirited  and  the  dialogue  ia  aparkling.                                                             {"D.  AppUlam  Sf  C:)  ^ 


t 


i 


1364.  Falk  Jtseph  Cmni 


the  ordinary  in  its  vision.  (D»uhtedaj,  Pag*  8/  Ce.) 
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5  i 

f  1660.  Dr.  Zavler  Hu  Pamberion  i 

£  The    beauty   (cieatiK    again   tunw   out    the  moat    beautiful   of   womcD  I       The    last   part   of  ^ 

j  Dr.  Xa-vitr,  which  deal*  i*iih  th«  coaapiracy  in  the  kiogdom  of  Cadi,  is  the  better.     This  is  £ 

'£  not  saying  very  much,  but  Cavt  criticism  irbeii  the  niitcr  ainay*  fjodi  readersi  ^ 

I  (D.  Jfiflttan  V  Ct.)  i 

£  1638.  Duke  Decides,  The  nwdtmBiu  i 

i  A  fen  houn  after  the  impoverished  English  hero  of  this  yam  has  consented  to  act  as  calspan  % 

T  in  a  conspiracy  to  foiat  some  bogiia  bonds  on  the  Bank  of  England,  he  finds  himself   lawfully  ^ 

j*  seventh  Duke  of  Beaumanoir  !     Death  is  the  penalty  for  deflection  from  the  enterprise,  S 

J  (/.  IfMtU  Co.)  J 

I  1712.  Erans  of  Suffolk.  An  inna  rvquiur  ^ 

yt  The  experiences  of  the  daughter  of  an  anarchist  who  enters  by  marriage  into  one  of  the  bluest  and  • 
'  Boston  family  circles.                                                       [L.  C.  Page  Bf  "    ' 


I 


Falk,"  "Amy  Foster,"  and  "To-morrow."     Of  the  shon  love  story  as  well         $ 
ad  has  proved  a  tnie  master.  (MeClurt,  Phillips  tt  Ct.)         i 


$ 


9  as  the  shoit  sea  story  Conrad  has  proved  a  tnie  master.                       {MeClurt,  Phillips  Sf  Ct. 

(  1399.  Forest  Hearth.  1                                                            charks  Haior  ■ 

j!  Forest  and  hearth  are  found  in  Indiana  in  the  thirties,  when  the  heierogeneoui  elements  that  had  S 

T  drifted  there  were  conqutrii^  the  wilderness,  developing  the  state,  and  themselves  being  welded  jT 

j!  in  a  united  sturdy  citiienship.     It  is  a  cheety  stoiy  of  love  and  action.          { Tht  MacmiTlan  C«.}  S 

\  *i*  1332.  Fortunes  ol  Fifl,  The  noUy  Euiot  sww«u  | 

S  This  is  a  short  and   daint}'  little  story  of  the  adventures  of   Mile.  Fili,    leading  lady   of   the  jr 

f  "  Imperial  Theatre,  Paris,"  during  the  First  Empire ;  of  her  flinalioni,  schemes,  and  successes.  j 

%  [Tht  Babhi-MtrrillCa.)  £ 

C  1768.  Four  Roads  to  Paradise                                              bud  wudu-  Goodwin  ^ 

^  Fame,  money,  infiuence,  and  love—in  the  beginning  of  the  stoty  lour  men  stood  at  the  parting  % 

5  of  the  ways.    Three  of  them  at  leaat  fell  under  the  thrall  of  a  cbarroing  young  American  widow.  J 

->  The  scene  shifts,  as  the  widow  flits  from  New  York  to  Florence.                        (Tkt  Ctnturj  Cs.)  F 

1789.  FronUersmen.  The  chuin  Eiiwrt  cndttM*  i 

^  A  half  doicn  short  alories,  told  with  admirable  art,  of  white  men  and  of  Indiana  who  in  the  days  ^ 

^  gone  by  lived  and  roamed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  f 

t  (Htashttm,  Mifflin  » C».)  t 

I  1701.  FusiUTO,  The                                                                                  Ezra  S.  BndM  $ 

9  A  novel  ?     Well,  maybe,  but  written  out  of  truth.     It  i)  the  story  of  a  Lithuanian  Jevr — a  little  £ 

j^  orphaned  chap — and  the  vicissitudes  and   hardships  of  his  orthodox  upbringing.     After  he  is  9 

9  grown,  and  to  win  the  girl  he  loves,  he  is  on  the  point  of  abjuring  Judaism  whet)  a  massacre  of  ^ 


girl  he  loves,  he  is  on  the  point  of  abjuring  Judaism  whet)  a  massacre  of         ^ 
^  his  people  stirs  to  its  depth  his  dormant  race  feeling.     Emigration  to  the  "land  of  the  fret"         9 

9         only  results,  at  first,  in  casting  him  into  a  New  York  Ghetto  sweat-shop.     A  book  quite  '         '' 


I 

^  1716.  PusltlTe  Anne  Sn.  Cuopbell  Pnad  ^ 

9  Escaping  from  a  detestable  husband,  Anne  plunges  daringly  into  the  wilds  of  Australia  with  only  ^ 

jf  a  faithful  "  black  "  as  escort.     She  is  looked  upon  as  a  goddess  by  the  tribe  ol  cannibals  into  9 

9  whose  hands  she  falls  and  from  whom  she  is  rescued  by  a  Danish  explorer  and  scientist.     Then,  |^ 

1^  together  they  discover  an  ancient  aetni-civiliMd  tribe  of^red  men  who,  with  ritual  and  ceremonial,  9 

I 


worship  a  gigantic  tortoise.     Anne  is  made  high  priaateaa.     An  entertaining  yam.  if 

(R.  F.  Ftnnt  Sf  C».)  ^ 

1627.  Gallops  2                                                                                                          DantI  Gray  f 

(The  Ctnluij  C#.)  £ 


9  -k  1804.  Glnsham  Sose,  A                                                     iUn  irooda  tniaai  ? 

£  A  charming  love  atoiy  all  through,  beginning  with  a  masked  ball  of  art  students,  when  the  Boy  J 

^  dubs  her  the  "  GinEham  Rose.        Thev  spat  over  that — forerunner  of  spats  to  come;    and  before  £ 

'X  the  coming  of  final  lame  and  peace  for  both  original  and  high-strung  youngsters,  they  have  some  2 

^  hitter  experiences.                                                                                                      (Bobbi-Msrritl  Ct.)  £ 


9  1S66.  Golden  FeUch,  The  Eden  Phiuptiia 

^  From  the  realism  ol  the  problem  novel  Mr.  Phillpotts  baa  taken  a  flyinr  leap  into  the  realm  of  ^ 

~!  unqualified   romance.     A   fetich  seemi  to  point  the  way  to  treasure  unbounded  in  the   heart  of  F 

£  Africa,  and  the  young  man  who  start*  out  to  «eek  it  move*  from  adventure  to  adventure.  ' 

5                                                                                                                                          (Dtdd,  MtadSfCt.)  ? 


i 
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i  •^  1532.  Good-Bye.  Proud  World                                                   mm  Obwr  Urk  | 

i  Mn.  Kirk'i  village  ii  »  tori  of  New  England  Cranford,  whidi  ampljr  compeiiMie*  the  nriircd  ^ 

S  nempaper  iroman  who  ia  the  heroine  for  her  tunenderetl  uifoan  itrenuoiity.     A  raitway  accident  f 

jr  bringi  a  man  into  her  life.                                                                            (Hiugkttn,  Mifitn  V  Ci.)  ^ 

i  ir  1805.  Graflers.  The                                                                Pmds  Lrida  | 

^  TAe  Gra/urj,  which  deali  with  the  machtnationi  of  a  gmap  of  unacmpulou)  politician*,  and  C 

jr  eipecially  (heir  manceuven  to  get  contra!  of  ■  certain  railroad,  i>  that  rather  rare  specimen— a  ^ 

S  man'B  book.     And  the  men  who  read  it  will  probably  proclaim  it  about  right  I     It  ha*  vigor,  C 

j?  virility,  and  the  swiftneis  of  the  rail.                                                             ( Tie  Btbhi-Merrill  Cm.  )  j 

I  1729.  Great  AdTenlurer,  The                                                    Keb^  SackMn  * 

^  A  ralhct  akilful  limning  of  the  ambidoui  raaker  of  a  mootter  bubble  itum  and  the  correaponding  4' 

C  deterioration  of  hig  character.     Ditaner  followi  in  the  track  of  the  gigantic  organiiation.  -■ 

%  (DnbUdMj,  Pagi  V  C:)  S 

C  »^  1550.  Heart  of  Byaclnth,  The                                                       Onoto  ffataua  z^ 

^  A  Japanese   love-itotj,   purely   romantic,  and   wirti  do   hiaiorical  element.     There  ia  much  3 

«  dainty  comedy  and  tender  aentiment  in  thii  pretty  little  itoiy.                           {Harper  V  Brtlberi) 

{  1598.  Heart  of  Rome.  The                                                  r.  Harin  cravior« 

novel.     Ht  hi 


» 


i 

{The  MacmiUan  Ct.)  i 

1  1707.  Henderson                                                                         RoaBLTMif  | 

jr         There  ii  good  work  in  Heniliritn,  a  fine  undentanding  of  a  big,  tenicioui,  courageoua  man.  ^ 

S         He  is  a  loyal  Missourian  and  a  doctor,  ii  Hendenon,  and  theie  are  adventure*  and  epiiodea  in  f 

jr         which  he  playa  a  part  and  which  in  mm  develop   hit  own  character.     He  must  needs  place  hi*  ^ 

s         tove  hopelessly  and  yet  must  needs  love  on.     That,  too,  is  part  of  the  stoiy.  £ 

2  {Htugbuu,  Mifflin  etC».)  ^ 

^       1578.  Hesger                                                                             HamiiB  6wu^  c 

<!'         Given  the  rough  life  of  a  mountainous  mining  camp  as  a  background  with  plentiful  and  exciting  i 

incident  supplied  by  a  strike  of  desperate  minei*  and  a  delicately  reared  Eattem  girl  as  the  hero-  ^ 

ine,  you  have  the  material  with  which  Mr.  Garland  is  moat  aucceaaful.          {Harper  &  Brtiherj)  :^ 

£       1763.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  ffltb  He                                    h.  jl  niidMii  Kaiyi  I 

9         Although  from  the  nature  of  its  plot  H*  Tbal  Eauih   'Bread  Wilb  Me  cannot  touch  the  heart  £ 

W         of  the  divorce  problem,  it  takes  up  ccitain  phases  of  it  effectively  and  aensationally.  2 

{McOart,  Pbillipi  &  Ct.)  J 

1603.  Hetty  Wesley                                                      Animr  t.  Ouiuaf>CMi:k  f 

The  story  of  the  sister  of  John  and  Charles  Wealev  la  a  aad  and  pathetic  one.     In  ihii  history-  $ 


jk  1  he  story  ol  the  sister  ol  John  and  Charles  Wealev  la  a  aad  and  pathetic  one.     In  itiii  lustory-  ^ 

£  true  novel  it  is  told  with  earnestness,  digni^,  and  brilliancy  of  style.            {Tie  Macmillan  Ci.)  ffi 

I  1663.  Holladay  Case,  The                                                  Burton  e.  stmaam  | 

1^  A  New  York  multi-millionaire  is  found  dead  in  his  oflice.     His  daughter,  who—the  confidential  9 


daughter, 

^  :lerk  testifies — was  the  last  person  in  the  room,  i*  held  by  the  police  a*  the  murderess.     That  i 

(^  only  the  beginning  of  a  mystery  and  a  good  story,                                             {Hemrj  H*U  Sf  Ct.)  9 

I  1764.  Borse-Leech's  Daughters.  The                                  HartarM  d^«  Jadmn  | 

9  A  picture  without  half-tones,  without  shading— all  glare,  and  proportionately  unreal.     Yet  it  had  $ 

'^  the  makings  of  a  first-rate  story  in  its  outline  of  a  selfish  and  beautiful  woman  whose  insatiate  9. 

y  extravagance  ruins  her  husband  and  hardens  her  aoul.                           {HaBgAltm,  Mifflin  V  Ct.)  ^ 

i  <i*  1520.  House  on  the  Sands,  The                                              chviM  Harrioii  iff 

^  Literally  and  figuratively  the  house  where  Christopher  Lanyon  and  Audrey  Thuiston  lived  was  ^ 

3_  built  on  the  sands.     It  was  on  the   Cornish  coaat,  and  the  principals  had  dispensed  with  the  £ 

^  formalities  ol  marriage  and  were  otherwise  defying  the  conventions.    This  defiance  involved  other  ? 

9  prominent  people,  and  the  story  progresses  to  a  tragical  conclusion.                               {Jtbn  Lane)  S 

I  1794.  How  Tyson  Came  Home                                                 wiuum  h.  sidaiiu  4 

^  Tyson,  poor,  came  to  America  ;    TyMn,  rich,  went  back  to  England,  but  did  not  find  it  home.  ^ 

5  A  satisfying,  readable  book — the  Western  atmosphere  of  the  first  part  is  admirable,  and  there  is  S 

^  a  real  Btet  Harte  girl.                                                                                                            (Jahn  Lane)  Z 

t  1774.  I :  In  Which  a  Woman  Tells  the  Truth  About  Herself  | 

?  Alas,  not  yet !     Not  yet  1     It  seems  all  too  evident  that  the  writer  thus  lealousiy 

J  man!     /,  however,  holds  the  interest  ■     -■       '      •  --     < 

*  higher.     If  artificial,  it  ii  at  least  welt- 


L 


.'•^^•^,'•^'♦^.'•?^♦■fJ.(•^^'♦■a.'•^.!♦^*•*■«r•l■«*■te•i%^*lSfc•!■^t•^■«r»l■fe*S6*■^,^^ 
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%        1731  IraiMrlaUsl,  The  Hn.  EnnH  mm  (San  JauMlle  Dincu)         | 

■  large  meaiure  th«  iparkle  and  vivacity  wc         J 


1584.  In  Babel  OMns  Ada 

n  the 


,  .„ I 

T  br««iy  Babel  of  the  West.  Humoroua,  af  coune.andMmethinKmorc.   [AteClurt,  PhUlifi  BfCt.)  i 

€  -k  1807.  In  Search  of  Ihe  Unknown                                        Kstori  w.  Oaakm  i 

^  Not  diy  acience,  however  miileading  the  title,  but  a  fatcinating  atoiy  of  the  urange  adventure!  S 

T  ot  a  young  ttudent  of  tcience,  accompanying  a  learned  profeMor  ilk  hii  search  for  the  hidden  ^ 

i  thing!  of  nature.     And   not  merely  iDcidenliT  are  the  equally  novel  love  alfain,  acattered  here  % 

%  and  there  ntth  Mr.  Chambcn'  uiual  felidly  and  dry  humor.                          (Harftr  tf  Brtthtri)  i 

^  1569.  Incomparable  Betlalrs                                           iom  and  EmiM  caMe  i 

^  Here  ii  the  hewiichin);  Ki(^  of  Tht  Bath  Ctmtdy  *>  dainty  apd  capricioui  >  fiirt  ai  ever,  and  % 

T  her  idmiren  ai   ardent !      They   are  practically  aeparate  itoriei,  the*e  adventure)  and  doiniti ;  > 

I*  but  the  peironali^  of  the  incomparable  one  pcrvadei  them  alt.               (Frtdiritk  A.  SUkti  C».)  S 

*  1776.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriase                                              Hiiiam  HidMiMa  ( 

W  The  adveaturea  of  a  girl  thief  vrho  become*  a  vaudeville  actreia,  told  by  henelf.     JuM  a  trifle  J^ 

J  vulgar,  and  of  dubious  ethlci,  but  clever,  really  clever,  and  amusing.     (  Th*  Btbii-Mtrrill  Ce.)  5 

\  1604.  Irish  Cousin.  An                                                       E.  OE.  Stawrrllla  and  fbrlln  K«n  | 

%  In  this  quiet,  humorous  novel  the  amcotlies  of  toanttj^  life  in  Ireland  are  unfolded  to  an  intensely  jr 

>r  interested  spectator  nho  has  come  from  Canada  to  viul  her  uncle  and  cousin.  ^ 

i  1749.  Issue,  The                                                                         Geona  Homn  ^ 

A  Civil  War  story  of  broad  sivcep,  nhich  begins  with  the  negro  uprising  in  Virginia  in  iSji.  % 

The  intrigue  is  intricate  and  irell  worked  in  and  out  of  public  events,  the  characters  are  numerous  i* 

istendy  sustained,  and  the  minor  touches  are  of  unusual  excellence.    It  is  not  for  skim  and 


f. 


i  skip  reading.     It  must  be  read  leisurely  or  one  will  Uy  it  down  confused.    (J.  B.  Lippinetll  C».)  9 

I  1736.  Issues  of  Life,  The                                                      Rrs.  Jshi  tu  Tont  9 

f  There  is  lomeihing  distinctly  unpleasant  (to  us)  in  Mrs.  Van  Vorst's  novel.     It  is  not  so  much  £ 

^  the  story  itself,  but  that  it  seems  an  unnecessary  and  ostentatious  exploitation  of  the  "race  suicide"  9 

9  controversy  which    President  Roosevelt's  introductory  letter  (o  Tbf  IFgrnaa  IFfiii  'tails  aroused.  ^ 

1^  A  youns  woman,  married    to   a    model  of  every  virtue,  under  the  misleading  influence  of  her  ^ 

9  advanced  clubwomen  friends,  nearly  makes  a  wreck  of  her  home  happiness. 
«:  {Dtuhltday,  Pagi  V 

9  1766.  Jessica  Letters,  The 

$  LovF-makinK  by  letter  always  has  a  distinct  fascination.     In  this  instance  the  man  correspondent  2 

?  is  a  youn^  New  York  editor,  the  other  a  country  girl,  a  Southerner ;  they  often  differ  vigorously  5 

^  in  their  discussion  of  literary  and  other  qucatioDs.     Personalty,  we  think  Jessica  ts  too  good  lor  Z 

9,  any  pink -of -perfection  editor.                                                                              (G.  P.  Pulnam'i  Sens)  J 

i   ^  1554.  Jewel                                                                                                Clan  LmIh  Bunham  | 

^  To  exploit  Christian  Science  and  score  a  literary  succcs*  at  (he  same  time  is  something  lo  be  f 

^  proud  of.     This  story  introduces  a  little  Scientist  into  a  "  Castle  of  Discontent,"  and  pictures  her  £ 

£  life  there  with  only  a  doll  for  a  really  congenial  "science  friend."        {HtughUn,  Mifflin  V  C».)  2 

I  1717.  Jewel  of  the  Seren  Stars,  The                                           Uram  siekw  \ 

if  A  weird  yam  dealing  with  the  attempt  of  a  famous  Egyptologist  to  call  back  to  life  the  mummy  ot  9 

£  an  Egyjjtian  Queen.    There  are  no  end  of  mysteries,  one  of  them  being  the  strange  psvchologicat  ^- 

^  conneaion  which  seems  to  exist  between  the  mummied  Queen  and  Ihe  Egyptologist's  daughter.  9 

^  1606.  John  Burt                                                                                    rredarlck  Dpham  Unu  k 

9.  The  author  of  Tbt  Kidnapptd  Millitnturti  still  lingeta  in  Wall  Street  and  his  characters  are  £ 

1^  entangled  in  the  tape  from  the  ticker.     But  first  there  is  a  youthful  courtship,  a  light,  a  flight,  ^ 

9  and  a  successful  mining  venture  in  the  West.     Written  lo  meet  the  popular  taste.     (  Drexel  Biddlt)  £ 

9,  1560.  Judsment                                                                                            iUca  Bran  I 

^  A  novelette  picturing  the  devotion  and  final  triumph  nf  a  gentle  and  patient  wife  over  an  inflex-  ^ 

^  ibie  and  despotic  husband.     Judgmtnt  ha*  been  most  enthusiastically  received  by  the  critics.     But  9 

^  Miss  Brown  seems  to  us  to  have  undertaken  a  subject  beyond  the  reach  of  her  pen.     She  gives  if 

Z  little  shrieks  all  around  it  and  loses  her  usual  common  sense  in  rhapsody.   I  Harfir  V  'Brtlitrs)  £ 
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S  1579.  JudlUi  of  the  Plains  hvib  Hanm  ^ 

£  Mill  Manning'*  cnKnaioing  nen  novel  ii  a  itorr  of  iheep-ranch  life,  «{  a  wild,  iplrited  Western  :i 

^  girl  nho  lovei  an  EiMem  man  irho   lovei  an  Eaitem  girl.     At  leait  he  thinki  he  doe*,   but  it 

£  propinquity  i«  poweiful.  {Hmrptr  &  Brtthtrt)  :} 

£  13G5.  Katherine  Frensham  Beiirice  Hamta 

^  The  theme  ii  of  a  miitaken  Tnarriase  in  which  the  baneful  influence  of  the  wife  continues  even  t 

£  after   her   death.     It   lakei  alt   Katherine   Ftensham'i   sweet  nature  (o   counteract  the   poison.  j« 

^  The  Scandinavian  icenei  depicted  lend  the  charm  of  frcih  lurroundingi.      {fiadd,  Miad  hf  Ct.)  ^ 

i  16^  Key  of  Paradise,  The  sidwr  nitwiu  !^ 

T  She  started  to  leek  the  key  at  fifteen,  when  ihe  wedded  »  Roman  prince,  yet  perhap*  ihe  might  '■£ 

y"  never  have  found  it  but  for  the  Englishman  who  came  into  her  life.     The  fortunei  of  war  in  the 

%  tempm-toHcd  Italy  of  the  cloie  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  bring  thera  all — huiband,  wife,  and  j^ 

J  Charnley— together  under  one  roof,  in  danger.  {The  MacmiHan  Ct.)  ?- 

i  1563.  Kidnapped  Colony.  A  Nary  K>ymi»d  surnin  iBdnws  i 

S  The  colony  is  England's  pride.  Bermuda.     The  kidnapper,  who  ii  a  kidnapper  half  by  accident,  ^ 

jS  half  for  fun,  is  a  young  American,  who  resembles  and  impersonates  the  newly  appointed  Gov-  _-; 

X  emor.     An  amusing  situation  cleverly  exploited.  (Harper  &  Br»tkeri)  ji- 

$  1738.  Knishl  of  Columbia,  A  eoMni  charin  lim  j^ 

2  General  King  has  deserted  Western  army  post*  and  Indian  skirmiihe*   for  a  tale  of   rnanifold  i 

^  venture  and  adventure  in  New  York  and  al  the  front  during  Civil  War  dayi.     A  little  of  every-  f 

2  thing  happens.     Talk  about  incident  I  {The  Htbart  Ct.)  3 

I  ^  1526.  Lav  ef  Life,  The  Amu  Hccim  smi  .; 

^  This  is  quite  an  unusually  clever  book  of  university  life  in  a  small  town — obviously  at  Cornell.  it 

£  The  atoiy  deals  with  the  social  and  academic   life  of  the   professoriate.     The  Hoiy  has  a  gcx>d  * 

4  plot,  interesting  people,  clever  incident  and  dialogue.  (7>.  Applettn  St  C».)  i 

%  1714.  Left  In  Charge  cun  H«riB  i 

C  Not  a  hint  or  a  whisper  of  stage  life  in  this  story,  but  it  is  quite  melodramatic  enough.     The  ^. 

$  scene  is  in  a  God-forsaken  little  spot  in  Illinoii.  ( G.  W.  DiUmshaim  V  C*.)  -^ 

»  *h  1548.  Letters  Qome  w.  d.  n*veiis  ^ 

F  To  a  writer  of  Mr.  Howells'  temperament  and  calibre  epistolatory  fiction  is  a  most  sympathetic  * 

9  vehicle.      He   introducei  us  to  people,  and  diiclosei  their  character  and  the  incidents   of  their  -1 

W  relationship  in  a  clever  way  in  the  reading  of  their  "  Ictten  home."  (Harper  V  "Brttbtrs)  ^ 

i  1766.  Llffhl  of  the  Star,  The  HamUn  toiand  I 

^  The  proverbial  dcceilfutness  of  appearances  ptayi  quite  a  viltain'i  part  in  Mr.  Garland's  whole-  J 

1  some  ttoty  of  the  stage.     The  actress  heroine  leads  a  double  life,  but  it  is  the  reality  that  is  good  f. 

^  and  the  figment  that  is  evil.  (Harper  -df  Brathtri)  ^ 

I  1687.  Little  CheTaller.  The  h.  e.  h.  DaTh  ^ 

£  A  slight  and  romantic  story  oi  old  New  Orleans.     Here   the    Vicomte  de  Valdeterre    lands  on  ;: 

!  the  5th  of  Januaiy.   17341  '<>  >venge  his  father,  who  had  fallen  years  before  in    duel  with  the  '^ 

£  Chevalier  de  la    Roche,  and   to   take  posseiiion  of  the  de    la    Roche  eualei. 

?  "Little  Chevalier." 


I 


"  Little  Chevalier."  (Htughlon,  Mifflin  V  Co.) 

1699.  Little  Garrison.  A  UMtwut  nim 

e  evili  whereof  A  Little  Garriitn  tells  cxitt  in  the  German  army  is  the  more  potently 


f 


jf  proven  by  the  tremendous  sensation  and  scandal  a — in  itielf— rather  weak  book  has  created.     It  f 

£  touched  the  raw  and — from  the  Kaiser  down — Germany  winced.     Lieutenant  Bilsc  has  been  sen-  .v 

ff  tenced  by  court  martial  to  six  months  imprisonment  and  dismissal  from  the  service  for  libeling  his  J| 

S  superior  officers  and  for  breach  of  service  regulation*.                                (Prtdtriek  A.  Sl»itt  Ct.)  ,v' 

5  J 

%  1589.  Little  Stories                                                                    5.  w>ir  Hitdwii  ^ 

fTiny  stories  in  a  tiny  book.     They  are  concentrated — the  gist  of  the  matter  being  left.  Ihe  super-  ' 

fluities  discarded— in  a  way  that  is  Dr.  Mitchell's  own.                           {The  Cenlurj  Cempany)  w 

I  1706.  Little  Tragedy  at  Tien-tsln.  A                                    FrancM  Aymu  Haibtvt  ^ 

a  The  author  of  A/y  Lady  Ptfrgy  Goei  la  Tfwn  is  scheduled  for  two  books  this  spring.     The  first  to  i; 

^  appear  is  a  polyglot  collection  of  short  storirs — Chinese.  French,  Italian,  and  American.     They  '^ 

^  are  all  good,  but  the  Chinese  are  more  than  that  in  their  rendering  of  the  implacable,  inscrutable  i.' 

J  Mongolian  character.                                                                                              (Rtbtrt  Grier  Cttit)  \ 
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i  17S1.  Utile  Traitor  to  the  South,  A  .                                         Cjra  TonMad  Brady  I 

f  A  Souihem  war  tiory — (he  Kcne  of  nhich  i«  Charletton  and  CharleMoD  harbor.     The  girl  and  $ 

^  her  two  loven  arc  ardent  Confederates  and  ahcoDly  become*  »  traitor  iiKontequentially.     Slight  £ 

4'  and  li^ht  and  not  eveo  as  good  as  Mr.  Brady  can  do,  but  the  publisher!  have  put  it  out  in  moil  f 

^  attractive  dress.                                                                                                        (Tbi  MacmiUan  Ca.)  C 

^  -k  1612.  Llltle  Uoioo  Scout,  A  joei  Cbudiw  hutIs  c 

C  In  TconesKc  during  the  Civil  War,  where  CoDfederate  and  Union  aympathizera  lived  side  by  ^ 

.^  aide,  one  of  Forrest's  officers  was  detailed  to  capture  a  daring  Union  scout.     It  nas  a  handicap  ^ 

C  race,  for  naturally  he  did  not  dream  he  should  look  for  a  girl ;  but  he  non.  lost,  and  won  again.  if 

5  (McCturt,  Phillipi  tS  Cr.)  • 

1  »^  1543.  Lons  Night,  The  siuIbt  j.  waymu  | 

2  Mr.  Weyman  hat  gathered  together  in  Geneva,  in  the  early  day*  of  the  t7th  century,  this  motley  ^ 
!  company  :  a  beautiful  young  girl ;  a  young  theologue  ;  a  crafty  scholar  ;  a  Mcrn  Syndic  ;  and  a  ff 
^  brutal  soldier  of  fortune.  The  siege  ana  defence  of  Geneva  involves  these  characters  in  the  ^ 
X  most  tpirited  action,  and  makes  a  thrilling  atory.                                      {McClurt,  Phillipi  Sf  Cr.)  £ 

^  1697.  lui  Cruds                                                                                      Samusl  H.  Girdaiililra  £ 

£  A  novel  of  imoerial  Rome  at  (he  moment  when  the  AjKMtle  Paul  brings  the  light  of  the  cross  to  i 

^  ill  darkness.     Mr.  Gardenhirc  has  crowded  in  with  fair  success  all  those  things  which  everybody  % 

£  knows — from  ^us  Vadii  and  a  hundred  other  books — are  indispensable  to  a  novel  of  the  period^  9* 

^  lovely  Christian  maidens,  their  persecutor*,  gladiatorial  combats,  faithful  slaves,  the  martyrdom  V 

'  £  of  the  unfortunate  believers  in  the  arena,  the  burning  of  Rome,  and,  of  course,  Nero  as  the  heavy  ^ 

J  villain.                                                                                                                      (Harper  W  Bralbtri)  • 

^  ^1535.  McTodd  CotclUfs  Hyne  | 

£  McTodd  formerly  played  a  subordinate  role  on  Mr.  Hyne's  stage;  now  he  holds  the  centre  of  the  2 

^  quarter-deck,  and  never  fails  to  come  out  of  hi*  scrapes  with  success  and  advantage.     A  good  x 

£  yam.                                                                                                                          {tht  JUaemillan  C».)  i 

£  ^  1549.  Haids  of  Paradise,  The  RoWri  v.  CbamiMn  | 

!*  A  dashing  story  of  the  Franco-Pruisian  war  of  1870.     Paradise  i*  an  idyllic  French  village  S 

F  ahrrp   mo«t  nf  the  tcenen  of  the  romincv  are  laid.      Of  all  its  maids.  9  vouthfiil  vrirlnw  in  rhp  f^ 


where  most  of  the  scenes  of  the  romance  are  laid.      Of  all  its  maids,  a  youthful  widow  is  Itie         ir 
It  fascinating.  {Harptr  Bf  'Brelbtri)         ^ 


I  •i'  1321.  HS.  In  A  Red  Boi,  Ihe  , , 

^  A  semi -historical  novel.     The  stoiy  deals  with  a  politico-social  invasion  of  the  fen  countiv  by  the  ^ 

^  Dutch  in  1617  or  thereabout*,  and  recount*  the  chequered  love  affair*  of  a  hot-headed  youns  S 

£  English  squire  and  a  charming  Dutch  girl.     There  ii  much  exciting  adventure.         (Jahn  Lan*)  ^ 

\  1594.  Hark,  The                                                                       Aipiita  ismpsiar  £ 

i  The  Mark  is  a  fantastic  and  fascinating  narrative  of  adventure  that  could  not  have  happened  % 

9  save  in  India  and  by  the  power  of  Hindu  magic.                                        (DauhUdaj,  Pag*  St  Ca.)  ^ 

I  1631.  Hasterfolk,  The                                                                 DiUuw  HcFiII  E 

^  A  novel,  on  large  and  Meredithian  lines,  of  the  tril)e  of  Bohemians  in  London  and  Paris,  with  its  £ 

T  art  and  poverty,  aspiration  and  vice.     Philosopher  there  is,  too,  Nietischcan  and  otherwise.     The  £ 

^  plot  is  too  large  to  be  outlined,  but  it  converge*  in  a  love  which,  tried  and  puriRcd,  can  bear  the  ^ 

?  children  of  the  Masterfolk.                                                                                   (Harptr  Bt  "Brtlbtri)  £ 

1  *h  1542.  Haster  ROSUe,  The  Darld  Crabua  PUIUpa  I 
^  The  author  is  an  industrious  foe  of  (he  niuvtaux  riebii  and  loves  to  hunt  the  multi-miltionaire  jf 

2  and  bring  his  nefarious  doings  to  the  tight  of  day.  "The  confessions  of  a  Craesus  "  of  this  J 
£  present  story  are  not  pleasant  reading,  but  they  cariy  their  obvious  moral.  ff 
?  {McClur,,  Phillipi  af  C».)  $ 

%  1779.  Hemolrs  of  a  Baby                                                         JoMphiiw  Dukun  ( 


Mr.  Manin  BrinkcrhoR  Wilbour  ( familiarly  known  as  Binks)  could  hardly  have  found  a  ocner  -^ 
interpreter  to  set  him  and  the  difficulties  of  his  upbringing  by  the  mother-father-auni  combins-  £ 
tion  before  an  unprejudiced   audience.      A  mo«t   diverting  narrative,  and   Mi>s  Corv's  many         ^ 


before  an  unprejudiced   audience.      A  mo«t   diverting  narrative,  and   Mi>s  Coiy's  many  -^ 

9,  illustrations  are  just  as  delectable.                                                                         {Harper  Gf  Brtlhers)  £ 

I  it  1614.  Herry  Anne,  The                                                               Sunni  iiar«iB  \ 

£  A  good  fresh  yarn  of   an   exciting  hunt  for. a  gang  of  whisicey  smuggler!  on  the  great  lakes.  ^ 

^  Whiskey  Jim  and  the  United  States  special  agent  who  is  after  him  are  more  than  a  little  human,  £ 

^  while  Captain  Dick,  who  is  innocently  involved,  the  Merry  Anne,  and  the  young  woman  for  V. 

?  whom  she  is  named,  have  very  engaging  personalities  of  their  own.              {Vke  Macmillan  C«.)  £ 


I 


^^^'*^<*^<*^'^ftfm^'*^f«^'m^'«^'*^'^^-<'i!*>'^-^^-ii!^^ 
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I  <^  1529.  Hllllonaire's  Son,  The  Am  RabMoa  Bmn  | 

f         Thia  ii  the  Mory  of  (h«  »econd  genention  flm  HarrRrd  rctuiiiiK  to  nonhip  the  golden  catf  tct  ^ 

^         up  by  the  fint.     A  ttudy  in  temperament  lod   heredity,  but  not  a  morbid   one.     Clerer  and  ( 

i         original.  {Dana  E/iit  Bf  C».)  ^ 

I      1622.  Hills  of  Han.  Tbe  puup  PiyM  ^ 

if         A  city'i  boss,  a  state's  gorcmor  and  the  candidate  for  that  oAiM,  a  railroad  and  political  finan-  % 

C         cier,   and  a  yellow  newspaper  reporter  figure   !n   this  broad,  impressive  sloiy  of   comiption  in  i 

^         American  politics.     The  scene  is  Chicago.     In  spite  of  a  certain  crudeneti  Tht  Milts  af  Man  is  t 

C         a  strong  piece  of  work  and  a  remarkable  picture  that  gets  in  one's  mind  and  stays  there.  ? 

yt  {Rand,  McSaltj  V  C«.)  % 

$      16S3.  Hr.  Sail  wui  PayM  ^ 

Shi  was   his   faithful,   modeil   slenc^rapher.      Ht  was  an  energetic  Chicago   Mockbroker  aod 

"Ir.  Payne  should  have  done 
(Hiughfn.  MigUn  »  Ct.) 


promoter.     Mr.  Salt  is  a  fair  second-clasa  story  and  one  feels  that  Mr.  Payne  should  have  done 


I 


c  1692.  Hrs.  H'Lerie  j.  j.  b^i  i 

i  Quietly   humorous  gossips  between  two    Glugow   neighbors,   Mrs.   M'Lerie   and   her   friend,  % 

*  Mistress  Monro',  or  equally  humorous  happenings  that  break  the  even  tenor  of  their  days — Mrs.  S 
i  M'Lcrie'i  questionable  visit  ("mind,  I'm  no'  tayin'  I  didna  enjye  muel'  ")  to  her  guid-sister,  % 

•  Mrs.   M'Corkindale,  the   party,  the  canary,  the  Zoo,  and   the  "  tattle  '*— "  RafBe,'"  corrected  J 
i  Mrs.  Monro' mildly.     "  Aweel,  it's  a' yin,"  amid  Mrs.  M'Lerie.                      {T/u  Ctnlary  C».)  S 

I  1668.  My  Friend  Prospero  h«vt  nario^  % 

Jf  Bttckgr»und,  the  ancient  Castel  Sant'  Allesina  with  terraced  nrdcni,  cypresses  and  fountains,  % 

C  and  distant  views.    Dramalii  peritnir,  an  incognito  princess  of  lustrous  beauty;  an  English  hero,  i, 

f  lauzhing,  blue-eyed,   "poor  but  hoitetl";   an  arislocntic   "fairy  god-motber,"  and   a  grave,  ( 

t  quaint  child  of  the  Southland.    An  Italian  idyl.  {MeClurt,  PhilHpt  V  C».)  ^ 

I  1793.  Naml-Ko  Ktuiin  t«iwi»ibi  i 

i  A  real  Japanese  novel,  full  of  their — to  ut — curious  customs,  erabodyinfc  as  well  much  of  their  ^ 

j  modem  spirit  and  patriotism.     The  happiness  of  the  hero,  a  naval  oincer,  and  his  wife  is  broken  C 

Q  up  by  an  interleriog  mother-in-law.     The  best  kind  of  revelation  of  Japanese  thought.  3 

1  (H.  B.  TurntrVCa.)  j^ 

1621.  Odd  Graft  w.  w.  Jmks 


Jacobs  has  proved  himself  thai  rara  avii,  a  genuine  humorist.     This  new  volume  of  his  £ 

haracteriitic  sketches  of   the  sailor  on  shore  will  meet  with  the  welcome  his  former  ones  have  * 

issured.  [Charlei  Scribner'i  Sfnj) 


9  assured.  [CkarUi  Scrtbner'i  Sent}  I 

2  1710.  On  the  Road  to  Arcady  fiaM  nsim  unttsitn  ^ 

£  A  deliciously  redolent  record  of  a  spring  and  summer  fnnn  Februaty  to  September,  when  one  ^ 

jf  sedate  person  has  her  nature  plans  all  upset  by  the  arrival  of  a  dimpling  whirlwind  of  a  cousin  y 

S  and  an  immediate  swarm  of  lovers.     It  is  slight,  but  very  gay  and  pretty.  f 

£  ( Fttming  H.  RevtU  Cq.  )  $ 

$  1787.  Order  No.  11  cwriiM  amm  stnier  | 

2  A  bit  of  exciting  border  history  duiing  trie  aixtiet,  excellently  transcribed  and  threaded  throueh  2 

J  with  romance.     Mrs.   Slaoley  does   not  attempt  to  crowd  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War  on   llie  S 

£  canvas  and  the  result  is  a  clear  and  effective  picture  of  the  Kansas  vt.  Missouri  savagery.  ^ 

?  (Tht  Cmtury  C:)  \ 

9  1596.  O'Ruddy.  The  Sleplm  Cnae  and  KtfeeH  Ban-  ( 

£  Stephen  Crane  left  uncompleted  hit  Irish  romance,  desiring  that  Mr.  Barr  should  finish  it.     The  9. 

9  O'Ruddy  is  a  delightful  and  surprising  native  of  the  Shamrock  Isle,  and  the  amusing  ttoty  run*  f 

5  at  a  rattling  rate.  (Fredtritk  A.  Snku  C: )  ? 


£  *h  1544.  Orer  the  Border                                                                   R«bwt  Bm  S 

n;-  A  story  of  the  clash  of  Royalist*  aod  Roundheads.     Cromwell  figures  as  a  iuM,  broad-minded  9 

m  man  at  heart,  if  stem  and  relentless  in  emergencies.     The  love  aflairs  of  William  Armstrong,  a  ^ 

r^  Scottish  borderer,  aod  Frances  Wenlworth  are  exciting  and  romantic                  (F.  A.  Stakii  C: )  9 

t  1666.  Pa  Gladden                                                          EUubeu  Cbtrrr  wiiti  I 

^  "  Pa  Gladden  "  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  the  pages  of  Thi  Century.     His  genuineness  and  S 

J  unpretentious  piety  and  (he  love  which  he  pours  out  over  all  "God  onspeakable's"  creatures  jf 

2  transfigure  these  humble  episodes  of  a  Kentucky  village.                                       [The  Cnlurf  Ce.)  ^ 

5^»9^'#^»*W.(»^<»^'»9K=«^*^'#^'*^>#^"*ii*'fe»>'i^*i'«*V*'*6»l-^ 
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I      1683.  Passage  Perilous,  A  Roaa  Nmidwtte  cvsr  | 

£  Then  are  people  who  like  Ro»  Nouchette  Cart]'  and  people  nho  do  not.     To  those  nho  do  and  ^ 

T         only  to  those  we  commerid  J  Paiiagr  Ptrtltui.     It  ii  a  typical  Caxty  story,  of  the  married-in-  fi 

jt  h*str-and-fell-in-)ove-frith-Each-othcr-al-leiiure  Tatiety.  (J.  B.  Lippincatl  Ca.)  jt 


£  1605.  PeDslonnaires,  Tbe  luxri  r.  carmu  i 

^  In  Dretdeo,  Id  Lucerne,  and  in  Paris  the  "  peniions"  and  in  each  ■  lover — three  in  alt— to  one  x 

(  American  giil  aa4  »  voice.     Mr.  Carman  has  wiinea  a  bright  and  readable  book,  its  foreign  jK 

^  pension  background  cleverly  done  to  a  turn,  iun  crisped  a  liltTe,  by  gentle  satire.  S 

t  (HirbiTl  ■B.  Turntr  »  C«.)  J 


f  (Htrbtrl  ■B.  Turntr  »  Ct.)  j! 

i  1644.  Pelronilla  HeroTeo                                                          una  l  siikemd  | 

jt  A  ston' that  charms  in  the  readtnc  by  its  wncerity  and  craftsmanship.     Fetronilla  gren  up  on  x 

(  the  English  farm  under  her  grandfather's  severe  surveillance  like  (he  wild  roac  od  the  heath—  ^ 

$  with  thoms  quite  sufficient   for  defense.     She  had  one   friend,  a  mysterious  hermit,  and   made  % 

tf  one  enemv.                                                                                                       CDautUdar.  Part  Sf  C«.)  i 


£  one  enemy.  {DaubUdaj,  Pagt  Sf  C».)  i 

i  1610.  Pics  In  Clover  Fnnk  Oanty  | 

i  Pigs  in  Cltvtr  was   published  lau  Spring.     The  Library  did  not  list  ii  then,   designedly.     It  j 

4  seemed  too  morbid  and  too  painful  to  meet  with  favor.     But  tubtcriben  want  it,  and  we  submit  jr 

jf  to  their  desire.     London  it  the  main  scene,  tbc  time  just  prior  to  the  Boer  war,  and  the  three  ^ 

*  principal  characters  are  Engiish-born  South  Africans.  (7-  B.  Lippineatt  Ca.)  i 

f  *b  iSaa.  Place  and  Power  min  nonMycnn  rniv  i 

i  This  ii  a  stoty  of  how  the  schemes  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man  were  fruttiited  b^  ^ 

%  retributive   justice.     The   scene   is  laid    in   an    English   country   neighborhood.      The   plot  is  £ 

i  skilful,  and  the  dialogue  crisp  and  epigrammatic.  (D.  AppUtan  ST  Ca.)  ^ 

i  1S90.  Pool  In  the  Desert.  The  nn.  itarari  CatM  (San  Juuwtle  DuKu)  * 


^  iiSfv,  rvvi  lu  uic  uvavri,  jiro  nra.  rTarara  uiim  ^oan  jhumis  wukwi;  -« 

J  Four  extremely  clever  short  stories  of  Anglo-Indian  life,  in  problem*  and  treatment  distinctly  and  * 

j^  even  amusingly  luj^^ive  of  Henry  James.  (D.  AppUiaa  Sf  Ca.)  i 

1^  1619.  Promotion  of  the  Admiral,  The  Hcriey  ssbtria  ^ 

9  Rollicking,  rioting,  sulphurous  yarns  of  the  sea  and  seamen.    The  title  stoiy  relates  how  Admiral  X 


F  Sir  Dicky  Dunn,  K.C.B..  started  on  an  impromptu  voyage  befcnr  the  mast,  thtough  the  malice  Je 

9  «f  Shsnghai  Smith,  and  came  out  captain.     All  are  humorous  and  rough  and  tumble.  S 

f  {L.  C.  Page  ff  Ca.)  J 

1  ^  1531.  Proud  Prince,  Tbe  Justin  Hully  HcCarllir  9 
9  Those  who  know — and  who  does  not  P— Longfellow's  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily"  will  be  familiar  F 
^  with  tbe  leading  incidents  of  this  romantic  novel,  based  upon  the  story  of  the  arrogant  monarch  9. 
9  whose  pride  was  his  undoing.                                                                              (Harper  8f  Britkeri)  ¥ 

9  ^1813.  Queen's  Quair,  The  hmtIgs  h«vMi  | 

2  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  it  Mr.  Hewlett's  magnetic  and  fascinating  heroine.  The  story  opens  j^ 
9  while  she  it  still  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  but  the  greater  part  deals  with  her  stormy  S 
J  career  after  she  left  the  fair  land  of  Prance.                                                        (Tht  Matmillan  C«.)  ^ 

\  1748.  Salnbov  Chasers.  The                                                      Jobn  n.  wiiUmb  t 

t  A  sturdy,  elemental  story  of  western  prairies,  forests, ftotms,  of  land  speculation  and  border  lights,  9 

J  (UttU.  Brtv/n  » Ca.)  4 

i  1567.  Ked  Head                                                                          J«iu  dh  uoyd  2 

2  The  pathetic  and   dramatic  stoty  of  Red  Head   hat  been  taken  out  of  Striagtavm  an  tkt  Pike  9 

£  and  made  into  a  complete  story  ay  itself.     A  memorable  and  realistic  picture  of  that  grimmest  of  ■* 

J  all  conflicts— a  Kentucky  feud.                                                                             (Dadd,  Mead  Sf  Ce.)  f 

1  1591.  Red  Trlaozle,  The  inimr  HotriM  9 

9  A  new  detective  story  dealing  with  a  tcrie*  of  crimet  committed  in  London,  inexplicably  connected  f 

^  by  a  red  triangle  stamped  on  the  bodj  of  each  victim.                *                       (i.  C.  Pagt  Sf  Ca.)  9 

^  1669.  Relsn  of  Queen  Isyl,  Tbe                                eeisit  Bunass  and  wiii  irwin  t 

2  A  kaleidouopic  stoiy  built  on  the  good  old  Arabian  Nights  continuous  performance  plan.  It  J 
S  was  Queen  Norine  who  should  have  reined  over  the  Califomian  fieila,  whereas, ii  was  Queen  j^ 
2  isyl  who  did.  All  who  are  connected  with  the  preposterous  adventures  of  the  royal  ladies  keep  J 
{  the  ball  of  stories  rolling.  The  language  is  the  choicest  of  up-to-date  vernacular,  ^ 
9  (McClure,  PkHlipt »  Ca.)  ^ 
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i      1612.  KeleotlHS  Clly.  Tbe                                                         cr.Bna  i 

£         The  ' '  rclentlcM  city ' '  of  ihi)  novel  of  f»hioniblc  Anglo-Amcricin  tocicty  ia  ihc  ciiy  fiar  txtel-  ^ 

4         ItHCt  of   the  itrenuoui,  New  York,  nh«re  an  EfiKlith   heir  to  ■  marquisate  leeks  an  American  $, 

^         heireu  to  milliom.    There  it  ■  parallel  love  intereit  and  complication!  to  both.     Mr.  Benson  has  ^' 

■ome  curioui  notiona  limui  Anuricani.                                                                (Harper  St  Brtibtrt)  f 

^      177S.  Robert  CaTolfer                                                       wmiun  Dau  Onntt  % 

£         The  romantic  uorjr  of  the  dttcovery  and  eiptoiation  of  the  MiHJuippi.     De  La 
J         brother,  a  Jesuit  pneit,  naa  "•■- •  ' ' — '  •'■-  -' ' ■*—  — ■- 


I 


■A- 1810.  Komance                                                                         Jmph  C«en4  and  r.  H.  Biielfar  ^ 

Ramanc*  live*  up  to  iti  title;  it  is  a  atot?  of  a  young  Englishman's  adventures  in  a  nest  of  Cuban  ^ 

pirates,  thrilling  in  episode,   instinct  with  alt  of  Mr.  Conrad's   magic  glamor.      To  Mr.  F.  i* 

M.  HueSer's  collaboration  is  probably  due  the  trtorc  than  usual  prominence  of  the  love  interest.  w 

1780.  Rulers  of  KlnSS                                                                                   Gertroda  Altortaa  ^ 

A  contrast  and,  in  the  course  of  the  stoty,  a  conflict  between  money  power  and  royal   power.  f 

The  hero  is  an  American  millionaiie,  the  heroine  a  Hapsburg  princess.     An  "  historical "  novel  ^' 

of  the  history  that  may  be  made  to-morrow.                                                       (Harftr  &  Bralktrt)  C 

1693.  Said,  the  Fishennan                                                 Hannaduke  nddhau  \ 

A  most  bombastic  and  consistent  liar  was  Said  the  Syrian!     Also  he  was  thievish,  faiihlcsa,  ^' 

cowardly,  and   various  other  reprehensible  things,  none  of  which  interfered  with   his  being  an  fi 

exemplary  Musselman.     Here  between  these  covers  is  veritable  oriental  atmosphere  and  languor-  .>' 

ous  men  and  women  antagonistic  to  western  ways  in  every  fibre  of  their  oriental  beings.     The  f 

scene  is  Damascus  and  the  time  tbat  of  the  great  massacre.                    (MeCluri,  Pkillipi  fiT  C*.  )  >' 

C 

1667.  Sally  of  Missouri                                                              e.  e.  t«vii  ^ 

ndisco 

1561.  Sanctuary                                                                          raithwharion  i 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  given  us  a  psychological  novel  of  decided  and  subtle  interest,  depicting  the  7 

struggle  in  a  young  man  of   inherited   lack  of   principle   against  carefully  inculcated   morality.  ^ 

(Charlei  Scribnir's  Sam)  ^ 

1637.  Scarlet  Banner,  The                                                           r«iii  naim  j^ 

S         There  is  always  vigor  and  color  about  Dahn's  work.     The  scarlet  banner  was  the  royal  emblem  J 

9         of  the  descendants  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  it  is  of  the  destruction  of  their  kingdom  and  the  $ 

£         capitulation  of  Carthage  that  Dahn  writes.                                                 iJ.  C.  MeClurg  Bf  C».)  9 


i 


i 


^  v^  1S24.  Schemers.  The  Edward  p.  bvOmb  ^ 

•jl  This   story  depicts  the  daily  life,  surroundings  and   insidious  temptations  of  the  young  women  £ 

F  employees  of  our  great  department  stores.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston.       (i.  C.  Pag*  6t  Ct.)  J 

i  1646.  Sea  Scamps                                                                    Brarr  c  RmiaBd  I 

J  "Sea  scamps"  is  a  happy  definition  of  the  trio  here  concerned.     Their  ways  lead  not  along  £ 

^  straight  courses  nor  are  they  troubled    by  conventional   tackings.     Their  natural   acuteness  is  % 

'J  heightened   by   intercourse  with  the  heathen  Chinee  and  the   Filipino.     Their  adventures  and  £ 

^  escapades  make  capital  lively  stories.                                                         {McClurt.  Phillips  &  Cl.)  ^ 

I  ^  1530.  Shadow  of  Ticlory,  The  Hyriia  stnd  t 

J  A  romance  of  old  Fort  Dearborn.     The  heroine  is  a  very  sweet  but  artfil!  young  person  who  y 

'1  gels  herself  and  almost  everyone  else  at  the  fort  into  trouble  by    her  caprices.     Sentiment  and  jf 

J.  humor  alternate  with  exciting  adventures.                                                       (C  P.  Putnam'i  Sim)  ^ 

I  1628.  She  Thai  Hesitates                                                        HarriB  dii±m  | 

^  "  She  "  vras  a  Brunswick  princess  who  hesitated  to  accept  the  Tsatevitch,  her  suitor— and  with  ^ 

fi'  good  cause.     A  sensational  ending  tights  her  wrong  decision.     There  are  the  usual  flashes  of  3> 

■  gleaming  swords  and  proper  accessories  of  the  historico- adventure  novel.        {Babht-Mirrill  Ct.)  f: 

I  1684.  Shutters  of  Silence,  The                                                    g.  b.  bwiib  ^ 

X  Crude  and  sensational.     A  socially  ambitious  mother  sends  her  illegitimate  child,  in  the  charge  ^ 

J  of  a  scoundrel,  to  Canada,  where  he  escapes  and  finds  refuge  in  a  Trapplst  monaaleiy.     Sub-  4 

X  sequently  he  is  plunged,  unsophisticated  as  he  is,  into  fashionable  London  society.  ^ 

I  {TAa  Smart  StI  C*.)  § 


s 
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%  17GS.  SiSB  of  Triumph,  The                                                  shappud  stmu  | 

£  A  romince  of  that  unhappr  deluiion,  the  children's  cruiadc.     A  more  or  l«n  graccteii  adven-  3 

i  turer  is  the  hero  nhtxe  love  and  guardianihjp  of  out  ol  tbe  youDg  fanalici  norka  hia  own  ztgtn-  ft 

i  eration  and  make*  him  worthy  of  hii  great  reward.                                             {L.  C.  Pagt  Sf  C».)  ^ 

2  1791.  SU«nl  Places,  The                                                     siewvt  Ednni  vhn*  ^ 

^  A  MrcnuDu*  aloiy  of  a  thieving  trapper's  flight  into  the  icy  forest  faiinesa  and  the  indomitable  C 

£  courage  of  the  tvro  traders  who  pursued  him.     A  wood-lore  detective  story.  ^ 

J                                                                                                                                  (MeClurt,  PhilHpi  » Co.)  ( 

f  1610.  surer  Poppy,  The                                                        irUwr  striniw  % 

jf  The  Siivtr  Pepfy  is  a  book   about  a  book,  the  ostensible  production  of  a  young  Kentucky  ^ 

j  auihoresi    who   is   achieving  in  New  York  the   triumphs  due   to   a    beautiful    and   exquisitely  £ 

jf  gowned  celebrity.     A  note  of  veMow  always  accompanies  Cordelia  Vauehan.     With  her  yellow  ^ 

S  Kair,  the  yeilon  in  her  eyes,  and  gowned  in  yellow,  she  glides  through  life  a  half-pathetic  human  C 

jT  vampire.                                                                                                                       {D .  Appltlta  S  Ca .)  ^ 

I  1730.  Sir  Mortimer                                                                      Hary  JoiuuioB  | 

X  Better  than  Te  Have  and  Ta  Htld  is  Sir  Mtrrimer.     It  is  ■  r<»nance  of  gallant  Elizabethan  £ 

|r  daj^B  nith  a  deal  of  fighting  by  sea  and  land.      The  heroine,  a  fair  lady-in-waiting   to   royal  3 

%  Elizabeth,  never  doubts  her  lover  when  he  himself  and  othen  do.                  (Harper  &  Braiheri)  £ 

I  1586.  Sixty  Jane                                                                                             John  UUer  Long  f 

f  "  Sixty  Jane"  and  eight  other  stories,  grave  tinged  with  gay,  and  full  of  human  feeling.     Stories  ^ 

^  of  the  poor  and  the  humble  for  the  most  part.                                                          {7be  Century  Co.)  £ 

^  1632.  Slella  FrezellUS                                                                           E.  KMer  Busard  £ 

£  A  curious  story  of  a  man  engaged  to  be  wedded  in  the  ordinary  way  who  ccmtracts  a  spiritual  ^ 

^  marriage  with   a  beaulilul  descendant  of  the  Valkyries,  and  after  her  tragic  death   succeed*  in  $ 

£  establishing  communication  with  her.                                                         {L*ngmami,  Green  Sf  Ce.)  }l 

I  1767.  Slolen  Emperor,  The                                                       nrs.  Hugh  Fnsv  ^ 

^  Whether  or  not  such  events  as  Mrs.  Fraser  iMrrates  actually  did  take  place  in  medieval  Japan,  ( 

ff  the  (heft  of  the  infant  "  Son   of   Heaven  "  and   his  lovely  regal   mother  is  the  quintessence  of  jj' 

£  romance,  and  the  aelting  Is  historic.     The  atmosphere  is  very  diltereni,  veiy  foreign,  and  it  is  a  f£ 

J  s<vifi  and  pretty  tale.                                                                                              {D*dd,  Mead  Of  Cc.)  J 

t  1747.  Stone  of  Desliny,  The                                                 biheriM  Hadur  $ 

J  In  this  queer  little  half-allegorical  highfalutin  tale  Mti.  Mackaj^  has  struck  a  note— oh,  away,  t 

if  away  up — which  she  is  not  able  to  hold.     The  result — we  only  whisper  it — we  do  not  like  stall.  9 

$                                                                                                                            (Harper  &  Breiheri)  t 

F  1615.  Slory  of  KenneK,  The                                                     Bayard  larior  | 

J  To  turn  from  the  noiiy  fiction  of  the  day  to  this  quiet,  dignified,  old-lime  story  is  like  changing  J 

£  from  rag-time  to  symphony.     Tayloi  wrote  can  amare  of  the  countiy  life  and  charming  scenes  of  tt 

5  his  Pennsylvania  birthplace.                                          (Cedarcrafi  Edtlian.     G.  F.  Piilnam't  Sam)  J 

1  1620.  Strife  of  the  Sea,  The                                                  t.  JadOna  Hdu  | 

E  When  a  writer  shows  such  originality  and  such  power  of  visualization  a*  Mr.  Hains  it  is  an  odious  j^ 

J  thing  to  compare  him  with  a  better  known  author.     Yet  nothing  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  these  short  S 

2  stoues  than  to  say  they  do  for  the  animals  of  the  tea  what  the  Seton  stories  do  for  the  animals  of  ^f 
Z  the  land  if  not  more.     The  sea  in  the  book  is  magnificent.                            {The  Raker-Taylar  Ca.)  J 

1  1792.  Susannah  and  One  Other                                             e.  Haria  AikaMii  | 

£  A  novel  of  modern  English  fashionables  and  their  vices.     In  particular,  of  the  tribulations  of  the  c 

^  candid  and  sweet-nalured  Susannah,  with  a  gambling  mother  and  a  flirtatious,  selfish  sister.  y 

£                                                                                                                                 (McClure,  Phillipi  er  Ca.)  i 

^  1695.  SylTla's  Husband                                                                          Urs.  Burton  Harrison  Z 

9  A  little  imbroglio  transparently  arranged  for  dramatization,  and  a  very  pretty  little  play  it  would  £ 

^  make.     As  a  novelette  it  shows  the  joints.     There  is  a  misunderstanding  before  Sylvia  gets  her  ^ 

9  husband  in  the  first  "  act."  and  another  misunderstanding  in  explaining  the  first  misunderstand-  X 

*  ing  in  the  second  "act."                                                                                        (D.  Applelan  &  Ca.)  2 

<  1771.  Tut,  The                                                                                  Hary  Tappan  ffrlfbt  ^ 

3  There  is  ability,  decided  ability  in  The  Tell.  It  is  well  written,  well  developed,  well  sustained,  J 
S  a  frank  but  delicate  handling  of  a  difficult  situation.  A  young  woman  bravely  faces  the  disgrace  t, 
^  and  tcandal,  the  estrangement  and  devastating  bitterness  thai  the  coming  of  her  baby  b'iogs,  and  J 

2  by  the  force  of  a  constantly  developing  nobility  wins  a  belated  happiness.  |t 
J                                                                                                                                    (Charlei  Scritner'i  Sam)  J 


'Vn.(•vk(•%w^(•^(•4l'«n(•%(•%^•%<«?^'«%'«^^H£»■tfe•)S6•)-tlt•)V*l'<■&^ 
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$  1728.  TUlie  nam  ReinMnrdw  fUitii     { 

X  The  link  "  Mennoniie  Maid"  who  mndcn  through  these   pigea  ii  lomeihing  quite  nen   in        j( 

j  fiction.     Ambitious  for  »c If- development  amid  the  moM  deadening  lurroundingi,  >hc  "fecli  to  be       4 

f  plain ' '  until  her  audden  feminine  perverthy  in  going  to  meeting  nith  her  curli  outiide  her  cap        ^ 

S  drives  her  from  the  (old.     Refreshingly  new,  too,  are  the  Pennsylvania  "  Dutch  "  character*  anil        t 

f  odd  dialect.  (Tb*  Ctnlury  C:]        } 

£  1586.  Tomorrov's  Tansle  ewiuiae  BwMt     ? 

jt  A  story  of  early  California  in  which  ■  beautiful  woman  with  the  making  and  aapirationa  of  a        \ 

C  great  singer  ii  involved  in  a  tangle  to  escape  hateful  patronage  and  the  Mitune  of  which  she  ii        J 

gl  the  rightful  heir.  (TUt 'Biitti- Merrill  Ci.)        * 

J  1629.  Torch.  The  Hwkvt  n.  b^aiu     ' 

j  A  university  novel  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  »  small  western  university  is  rrmirkably  rendered 

£  and  the  character*  all  have  a  reason  for  their  being.  {7Ae  Vtkii-Mtrrilt  C:) 

€  1593.  Touch  of  Sun,  A,  and  Other  Stories  Hary  BaiMk  r««it 

i  "A  Touch  of  Sun  "  is  as  pretty  a  sketch  as  one  could  wish  to  read.     A  mother,  devoted  to  her 

X  ion,  fear*  there  i*  a  serious  blemish  in  (he  character  of  the  girt  he  has  chosen.     Thej  meet — and 

i  that  is  the  story.     The  other  tales  are  hardly  less  pleasant.  {H»ugbl»u,  Miffin  tf  Ct.) 

£  1657.  Two  Sides  of  the  Face  i.  t.  OriUn^caKk     i 

9  Whether  the  title  has  reference  or  not  to  the  alternately  ^rim  and  gay  character  of  these  '  'midninter        \ 

•  tales"  is  irrelevant.     They  are  good  tales,  written  with  Qui  Her- Couch'*  clear-cut   incisivenen.        i 
^  (Charlti  Stritnir's  Sim)        \ 

^  1640.  Uther  and  Izralne  worwid  d  --— 


S  love  adventures  of  Uther  of  Brital 

i  {TktOuiUik  Ct.)  i 

I  »^1536.  Vasabond,  The                                                           iMsrUFaiMr  \ 

S  The  hero's   "  search  (or  a  mountain,  *   mine,  and  a  girt,"  is  strenuous   enough  for   to-day's  i 

i  demands,  though  he  lived  in  Civil  War  times,  and  bore  an  ironical  nickname,     Mr.  Palmer  is  a  f 


i 


{ChitrUt  Scrihaer's  S*ni\ 


A  stoiy  of  modern  society — more  rather  than  less  Mlirical — and  one  o(  Mrs.  Craigie'i  best. 

CD.  Appltun  V  Ca.) 

1704.  Violetl 


1649.  Web.  The  Pradwlck  Imat  Bill 

A  novel  of  the  law  and  its  meshes,  with  a  divorce,  an  important  mining  lawsuit,  and  a  murder  all 
intimately  connected.  Dave  Maddoi,  a  clever  lawyer  and  ■  manly  fellow,  has  his  hand*  full. 
He  has  his  own  true  love  courae  to  smooth  also.     The  interest  is  admirably  sustained. 

(DiubUJaj,  PagtVCt.) 

1639.  When  I  Was  Czar 


I  1711.  Yiklns's  SkuU.  The                                                           Joki  k.  turn  t 

f  Ad  unusual  plot  and  Mnaational  adventures  from  start  to  finish.     The  Holy  hinges  on  a  murder  / 

3|  and  a  treasure  contained  in  a  Viking's  tomb.                                                   (Utilt,  Brtwiu  Ct  Ct.)  I 

I  it  1817.  YlUa  Claudia.  The  Jtha  iwa  nuMi  \ 

9  The  author  of  Am*i  Judd  and  the  editor  o(  Lt/<r  has  written  an  ingenious  tale  o(  an  Italian  villa  J 

^  inhabited  by  two  American  ladies,  where  myMeriout  thing*  have  happened — and  do  happen.  \ 

9  The  mellow  atmosphere  of  Southern  Italy  and  memories  of  Horace  pervade  its  pages.  \ 

%  (Uft  Publuhiug  Ct.)  I 

.  t  1741.  Vineyard,  The                                                              Joka  ounr  iMkw  \ 


£      1639.  When  I  Was  Czar  into  v.  HmkiMBi     I 

2  A  capital  yarn  of  adventure  and  complication  arising  out  o(  the  imDcraonation,  by  Mr.  Harocr  C.  y 
s  Denver,  American,  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Ru*tia*,  and  also  from  Mr.  Harper  C.  Denver's  falling  c 
*         in  love.     Something  happens  from  beginning  to  end.  (Frtderict  A.  Sitka  C*.)        J 

*k«*?t.«n.(»».<«^W^t«^«^«%'*^W^«^-^»tVA'^*l'fa^*)'W;«)'Uift'Uift'UA'fafe«l'U:«)'Ur*)'i'^ 
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t  i 

•      1698.  When  It  Was  Dark                                                           our  Hwtm  i 

^         Whatever  (juilides  thii  "Tale  of  ■  Great  Conipjracy  "  may  lack,  iDgcnuitjr  ti  not  >raon|[  ihera.  ^ 

J         A  millionaire  JenUh  "  philanthropiil "  plant  and  carries  out  a  gigantic  fraud  which  ii  nothing  £ 

i         Ids  than  to  dntroy  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Chriit.     There  eniue*  a  riot  of  crime  and  lanleuneu,  f 

j         norld-wide  intecurity  and  ruin.     Only  a  few  of  eveiy  lecl  {  and  particularly  the  little  group  of  £ 

>         English  Ritualists  in  the  stoiy)  keep  the  faith  until  the  dawn  breaks.     The  ingenuity  and  dash  f 

Z         oilhe  talecati7  in  faults  before  them.                                                              {G.  P.  Putnam' i  StMi)  £ 

^      17S5.  Wlien  Wilderaess  Was  Kins                                          Hud^  PuriBh  { 

1>          A  swift  dramatic  itoiy  of  bravery  and  treachery  at  the  time  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre.  i 

[A.  C.  McClurgS  Cf.)  J 


i  1608.  Where  Love  Is                                                                     w.  j.  imAi  ^ 

X  Mr.  Locke's  novels  arc  beginning  to  attract  in  this  counti^  the  reader*  the^i^eterre.     In  Whtri  C 

d  Ltvt  Is  a  beautiful  woman  has  acquired  the  common  social  ideal   of  cetting  in  marriage  the  S 

\  largest  marketable  value  for  herself.      She  meet*   a   Quixotic  attiat  wliose   adoration    inspires  £ 

A  her  with  the  hope  that  she  could  give  up  alt  for  him.     But  when  she  actually  comes  face  to  face  J 

^  with  the  sordidness  of  poverty  she  fears.                                                                              t?*^*  LaMt)  £ 

^  ^  1522.  Wlnss  of  the  Hondns,  The                                                     Imum  Tncy  | 

£  This  is  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusde  reJivivut,  with  modem  settings  and  a  very  pretty  love  story  jf 

^  added.     The  author  has  the  gift  of  plausibility  and  makes  the  impossible  rnost  real  and  most  C 

C  exciting.                                                                                                                       (Edviard  J.  Chdi)  g 

«  -At  1801.  Woman  vlth  the  Fan.  The                                              sobari  nichau  i 

^  What  do  most  men  look  for  in  women — the  inner  spirit  or  the  outer  beauty  f     The  "  man's  4 

*  woman  "  of  Mr.  Hichens's  very  clever  itovel  of  London  socien',  the  lovely  Lady  Holme,  maintains  jf 
^  they  care  only  far  her  beauQ'  and  coquetry,  and  event*  prove  her  justifted.     Tnere  is  seriousness,  3 

*  sincerity,  and  aitistty  in  Mr.  Hidiena's  work,  and  TAt  Wiman  vjith  Ikt  Fan  deserves  to  rank  i 
^  among  the  best  navels.                                                                                    {FrrdtrUk  A.  Sltttt  Ct.)  j 

^  1783.  Woman's  Will,  A                                                                            Aum  Wanar  ^ 

4  Set)  forth  the  love-making  between  a  German  violinist  and  composer  with  the  peculiarities  of  c 

^  icenius  and  a  young  and  capricious  American  widow  whose  unhappy  experience  has  made  her  9 

'-  hrmly  resolved  never  again  to  take   up  the  bonds  of   matrimony.      Refreshingly  new    in   its  ^ 

^  characters  and  piquant  in  its  conveiaaiion.                                                       (Liiile,  Br»vjn  Sf  Cv.)  y 

^  -A-  18KL  Wood-carrer  of  'Lympus,  The                                           h.  e.  wiUw  | 

3f  A  Btoiy  of  unusual  delicacy,  feeling,  and  optimism — an  inspiring  word  for  the  discouraged.     To  j 

■'  a  Vemooni  mountain  boy— crippled  by  an  accident,  stopped  in  his  studies,  and  despairiQg~a  J 

passing  friend  offers  the  mysteries  of  wood-carving,  and  to  puts  him  in  touch  with  a  wide  world  c 

of  tbouEht  and  influence,  of  friendthip  and  love.  (Litllt,  Bro-u/n  9  Ct.)  9 


* 


I  1738.  Woodbouse  Correspondence,  The  eoona  w.  c  kusmii  and  Editti  sicbei  f 

^  An  entertaining  sketch  of  some  welt    developed  specimens  of  splenetic  selfishness  and  aesthetic  y 

'm  conceit — the   unconscious   correspondents  being  their   own    satirists.    The     letters    are   betwesn  ^ 

'2  Algernon  W  en  tworth- Wood  house,    widower,  aged  fifty,  who  has  money,  and. his  relatives  and  9 

£  g^-childrcn  vrho  have  none.  {'Dtdd,  Mtad  &  C».)  £ 

I  *b  1527.  Tellov  Crayon,  The  e.  Pkiiups  oppuheia  | 

£  Talk  of  mystery  and  excitement  I    This  international  story  of  love  and  politics  fairly  reeks  with  ■< 

\  it.     It  is,  however,  very  ingeniously  put  together  and  cleveriy  told,  and  the  facts  are  not  beyond  £ 

¥  the  bound*  of  possibility.  (Dtdd,  Mtad  Sf  Ct.)  ^ 

1  1360.  Tellov  Tan,  The  sidurd  wuttias  ^ 

(<  The  English  land-tenure  synem  h  the  raiiea  iTlIrt  of  Mr.  Whlteitig'*  new  book.     In  vivid  9 

£  contrast  it  presents  the  great  and  superbly  appointed  estates  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landless,  ^ 

f<  ambitioniess  existences  of  their  tenants.     An  American  duchess  finds  herself  helplessly  a  part  9 

^  of  the  feudal  machine.  (Tht  Ctnturj  Ca.)  t 

t  1775.  Toke,  The  EUzdwUi  HUtor  | 

2  A  tale  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  the  plagues  that  preceded  the  going  j^ 
^  forth  of  the  tribes,  and  the  pursuit  hy  the  Egyptian  host.     A  tort  of  antique  hare  skilfully  evoked  S 


purpose  of  Egyptol<^y  in  providing  a  picturesque  background  for  the  lovers. 
■^  (  The  Btbbs-Mtrrtu  L«.) 
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VIEW  OF  GROUP  OF  PRUDENTIAL  HOME  OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Risen  to  Greatness 

BY  HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON 

PHOTOGRAPHICALLY  ILLUSTRATED  BY    ARTHUR  HEWITT 


Jeremiahs  are  lamenting  the  growth 
of  materialism  in  this  driving  industrial 
age,  but  the  real  measure  of  greatness 
isservice.  The  stock  ticker,  for  example, 
can  register  the  price  of  a  railroad's  stock 
but  not  the  road's  greatness.  That  is 
determined  by  its  service  in  building  up 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  same,  and  in  even 
larger  degree,  with  life  insurance.  There 
is  no  other  force  in  modern  times  which 
is  doing  so  much  as  insurance  to 
encourage  thrift  and  home  protection 
and,  manifestly,  the  company  which 
gives  this  force  the  broadest  application 
is  the  one  which  best  serves  the  country. 

Now  that  is  what  the  Prudential  has 
sought  to  do  from  the  beginning.  It 
has  stood  for  the  democratic  idea,  for 
the  widest  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
insurance  among  the  people.  And  the 
Prudential's  rise  to  greatness  has  clearly 
been  due,  in  large  degree,  to  this  breadth 
of  real  human  service. 

Ten  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War — a  period  so  recent  that  its 
history  has  scarcely  been  written — the 
Prudential  was  established  in  Newark. 
An  if  fore-knowing  the  great  rock  to 
which  it  would  grow,  it  began  its 
foundation  in  a  basement  oHice.     It  was 


like  the  beginning  of  the  New  York 
Herald  by  Bennett,  the  elder,  in  a  base- 
ment on  Ann  street.  But  it  would  be 
an  idle  play  with  words  to  make  a  base- 
ment office  the  real  foundation  of  the 
Prudential.  It  was  something  much 
deeper  down  than  that — nothing  else 
than  the  bed-rock  American  principle  of 
democracy.  The  Prudential  applied  the 
democratic  principle  to  life  insurance. 
As  Senator  Dryden,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
founder  of  the  company,  has  said, 
"  Life  insurance  is  of  the  most  value 
when  most  widely  distributed.  The 
Prudential  and  the  companies  like  it 
are  cultivating  broadly  and  soundly 
among  the  masses  the  idea  of  life  insur- 
ance protection.  To  them  is  being 
carried  the  gospel  of  self-help,  protection 
and  a  higher  life." 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
democratic  American  principle  worked 
out  in  life  insurance  7  In  1875  the  first 
policy  was  written  in  the  Prudential. 
At  the  end  of  1903  there  were  5,447,307 
policies  in  force  on  the  books  of  the 
company,  representing  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  The  assets  in  1876  were 
$2,232,  while  twenty-seven  years  later, 
in  1903,  they  were  more  than  30,000 
times  greater,  or   $72,712,435.44,  the 
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there  is  in  it,  from  the  day  when  the 
principles  were  planted  in  Newark 
until  these  great  harvest  days,  the 
genuine  American  spirit  of  achieve- 
ment, strong,  hopeful,  and  expansive. 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  is  a  national  institu- 
tion. It  was  founded  to  provide 
insurance  for  the  American  people  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis,  consistent 
with  strength  and  safety.  Just  as 
Grant  and  Lee  organized  their  armies, 
or  as  Kouropatlcin  and  Yamagata 
plan  their  campaigns  in  Asia,  so  does 
the  Prudential  work  out  its  national 
insurance  propaganda.  The  com- 
pany's organization  is  essentially  mili- 
tary. It  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  big  grasp  and  outlook  with  the 
most  painstaking  thoroughness  and 
system  in  details.  And,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  every  organization  that 
throbs  throughout  with  intelligent 
energy,  there  is  a  man  at  the  centre 
of  it.  This  man  has  a  constructive 
imagination  lighting  up  a  New  - 
England  brain.  To  business  pru- 
dence there  is  added  the  large  vision 
which  sweeps  the  horizon  for  oppor- 
tunity. Naturally,  to  such  a  vision  the 
application  of  the  democratic  idea  to 
life  insurance  was  an  opportunity  of  the 
first  magnitude.  When  seen,  it  was 
grasped  and  developed.  The  Prudential 
was  founded.  In  the  most  careful 
way,  its  idea  was  tested,  just  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  tests  seeds  at 
the  Government's  experiment  farms. 
Here   was   where   prudence   kept    the 


liabilities  at  the  same  time  being 
$62,578,410.81.  This  is  a  record  of 
growth  that  is  without  precedent  in 
insurance  and  that  is  hard  to  match  in 
the  whole  range  of  industry.  The  rise 
of  the  Prudential  to  greatness  reads  like 
a  romance  in  big  figures,  but,  in  fact,  it 
is  a  record  of  business  expansion  that 
has  been  as  natural  as  the  growth  of  an 
oak.  The  corn  crop  of  the  country 
seems  too  big  for  comprehension  until 
one  sees  the  vast  fields  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  then  it  appears 
as  simple  as  the  growth  of  a  single 
stalk.  So  with  the  Prudential. 
To  say  that,  in  ten  years,  the 
company's  income  grew  from 
something  more  than  $9,000,000 
a  year  to  more  than  $39,000,000 
last  year  is  amazing  as  a  general 
Statement,  but  when  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  broad  principles  on 
which     that     growth     has    been 

based,    it    becomes    as    much    a  1 

matter  of  course  as  the  corn  crop. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it ;  but       AGENTS  AT  WEEKLY  MEETING 
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large  vision  in  proper  focus.  Gradually 
the  idea  took  root  and  grew.  Year 
after  year  the  Prudential  added  to  its 
number  of  policy  liolders.  And  all  the 
time  the  company  was  ivorking  out  a 
more  liberal  basis  for  its  democratic 
idea.  But  each  time  a  more  liberal 
policy  was  offered,  it  was  fully  tested. 
"Prepress  with  strength"  is  the  way 
PresidentDryden  describes  thecompany's 
principle  of  growth — the  results,  clearly, 
of  vision  and  prudence.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  of  this  method  of  growth,  the 


panied  by  wise  promotion  from  a  field 
force  of  over  12,000,  some  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  company  for  over  a 
quarter  century,  working  in  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union.  They  have 
the  zeal  of  Crusaders  and  it  is  kept  at 
ardent  pitch  through  an  organization 
that  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  wonder- 
ful esprit  de  corps.  Wise  direction  and 
constant  encouragement  come  from  the 
home  office,  and  then  the  company's 
agents  are  grouped  in  districts,  under 
superintendents  and  assistant  superin- 


company  reached  the  point  where,  it 
was  believed,  insurance  could  be  safely 
offered  for  any  amount  with  premiums 
payable  on  any  plan,  either  in  weekly 
instalments  or  at  longer  periods.  Within 
the  five  years,  1886  to  1890  inclusive, 
the  company's  assets  increased  nearly 
five-fold,  from  $1,040,816  to  $5,084,895, 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force 
from  $40,266,445  to  $139,163,654. 

The  Prudential  had  found  itself. 
The  idea  of  democratic  insurance  had 
been  fully  tested  and  adjusted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  American 
people.  Then,  with  a  boldness  which 
only  large  vision  could  have  quickened, 
the  plan  was  formed  to  make  the  Pru- 
dential's idea  known  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  Gibraltar  was  chosen  as 
the  symbol  of  the  company's  strength, 
and  advertising — the  telling  of  the  Pru- 
dential idea  to  the  people — was  begun. 

The  Prudential   publicity   is  accom- 


tendents,  managers,  general  agents  and 
special  agents,  and  in  each  district  a 
strong  spirit  of  emulation  is  developed 
by  human  contact  and  co-operation. 
Weekly  meetings  are  held,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  wisely  presenting  insurance  arc 
discussed.  Comparative  records  of  the 
men  are  kept  in  many  districts,  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  those  writing  the 
largest  volume  of  business,  for  those 
making  thegreat- 

est  individual  in-  ~ 

crease,  and  for 
many  other  con- 
tests. This  whole- 
some rivalry  pro- 
duces an  alert- 
ness and  industry 
which  are  to  the 
company  an  in- 
valuable asset  in 
human  efficien- 


A 


cy. 


"A  MACHINE  THA'f- 

A  few  weeks         almost  thinics" 
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A  STAIRWAY  IN  THE  HOME  OFFICE 

after  this  magazine  appears,  probably 
2,000  agents  of  the  Prudential — those 
who  have  made  the  best  records  for  the 
year — will  be  brought  to  Newark  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  They  will,  of 
course,  visit  the  home  offices  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  directing  centre  of 
their  wonderful  organization. 

And,  after  all,  there  is  no  place  where 
one  feels  the  greatness  of  the  Prudential 
quite  so  much  as  in  the  vast  granite 
piles  which  have  been  raised  for  the 
company's  home  buildings.  They  rise 
above  the  Jersey  meadows  as  Gibraltar 
does  above  the  sea,  a  convincing  wit- 
ness, surely,  to  the  growth  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  Prudential.  But  they 
are  not  a  cold,  gray  rock,  but  a  living 
organism  throbbing  from  vital  contact 
with  millions  of  policy  holders.  There 
are  now  four  of  these  great  buildings,  all 
occupied  by  the  company.  And  in  all 
the  departments  one  gets  the  feeling  of 
size  that  comes  in  the  enormous  gov- 
ernment buildings  at  Washington.  And 
it  is  as  a  national  institution  that  the 
Prudential  always  fixes  itself  on  the 
mind — its  fundamental  idea  of  democ- 
racy in  insurance,  its  nation-wide  organ- 
ization for  spreading  the  idea,  its  essen- 


tially American  spirit  throughout, 
all  make  the  company  worthy  of 
its  name,  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America. 

Today  the  Prudential  is  paying 
over  300  claims  a  day,  or  about 
forty  each  working  hour.  On 
many  policies  settlement  is  made 
wkhin  a  few  hours  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  district;  on  the 
large  policies  a  report  is  sent 
immediately  to  the  home  office 
and  settlement  authorized  by  tele- 
graph. And  on  over  45  per  cent, 
of  the  claims  more  money  is  paid 
than  the  policy  calls  for.  From 
the  beginning  the  Prudential  has 
followed  lines  of  great  liberality, 
whether  in  dealing  with  the  family 
where  the  policy  is  kept  in  the 
bureau  drawer,  or  with  the  estate 
of  the  millionaire. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  de- 
scribe the  broad  activities  that 
hum  in  the  great  buildings  at  Newark, 
but  they  would  more  than  require  an 
entire  article  themselves.  So,  too,  with 
the  equipment  and  furnishings  of  the 
buildings  which,  in  the  way  of  complete 
adjustment  to  their  particular  work,  are 
probably  unequaled  in  the  world.  For 
example,  in  the  actuarial  department  is 
a  card  machine,  invented  by  the  actuary 
of  the  company,  which  can  do  all  but 
think.  But  many  of  these  things,  in 
miniature,  will  be  seen  by  the  thousands 
who  go  to  the  World's  Fair  at  St,  Louis. 
They  will  find  in  the  Prudential's 
exhibit  in  the  Palace  of  Education 
a  fine  model  of  all  the  buildings,  and 
also  the  fullest  data  concerning  life 
insurance  that  have  ever  been  brought 
together. 

But  the  last  word  about  the  Pruden- 
tial is  not  told  at  any  Exposition.  It  is 
found  in  the  5,500,000  policies  which 
form  a  stupendous  exhibit  on  the  value 
of  life  insurance  in  developing  thrift, 
safe  investment,  and  home  protection  in 
a  nation.  Of  course,  such  an  exhibit 
could  never  have  been  possible  if  the 
Prudential  had  not  worked  out  safe  pol- 
icies that  would  meet  the  broad  nfteas 
of  the  American  people. 
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^notlier  3^opal  Cntmte  to 
tje  pianola 


London,  England,  March  31,  1904. 
The  Aeolian  Company,  New  York: 

Gentlemen:  I  am  gratified  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  received  an  order  from  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  two  Pianolas — one  for  himself  and 
one  for  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra. 

We  have  now  supplied  Pianolas  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.  W.  Reed. 


Cim[Im)i  Bvpat  Jamil?,  all  of  totiam  ia.'at  pniitiutli  l)iaiui[a« 

Hii  Royal  HlghncR  Her  MijeMf                                    Hii  RoTal  Higbnen 

Ctie  llriuc  of  WtUt  &tua  ZltpmHn          Ct»  ^>i>&*  "^  Connanitbl 

Her  Royal  Highocn  Ho  Royil  Highncs 

Clit  Stubnif  of  Site  Ctie  |)itiuc0«  Citistiin 

Her  Rojal  Highnes  Her  Royil  Hi|hnaa 

Ctic  llriiueM  Clurlca  priutM  pnvg  of  Vatttnlinf 

H«  Rofil  HighncH  Her  Rapl  Higbnco 

C^  {IrinttBC  eittorii  Cftc  £)itcti'0B  of  SlTSpte 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  every  member  of  the  English  Royal 
Family  has  purchased  a  piano-player.  It  is  significant  that  in  every  instance 
it  hat  been  a  Pianola. 

The  Pianola  is  the  standard  piano-player  of  the  world. 

Its  musical  superiority  is  universally  conceded  by  the  greatest  musicians 
of  this  country  and  Europe. 

Its  mechanical  excellence  is  everywhere  recognized.  It  is  the  most 
scientifically  designed  and  carefully  constructed  instrument  of  this  type  in  the 
world. 

The  Metrostyle  Pianola,  the  popular  model,  costs  $300.  This  is  some- 
what more  than  the  price  of  other  piano-players,  but  wherever  it  is  a  question 
of  quality  and  not  of  price  the  Pianola  is  universally  the  instrument  selected. 


%^t  ^oltan  Company 

aeolian  l^jiU,  362  jFiMi  iXmua,  J^ein  |>oi:k 

Agoiti  in  all  prindpal  ddet 

iFlenlDE  *  Cunlicll  F>c».  No  Ygck] 
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I  It  is  Accident  or  Disease  Only  that| 
I  puts  Horse  Hair  on  the  Market  | 


.Google 


in  Thi    BoOKLatiai  HAOAIINI  » 
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POWERFUL    FOOD 


Disease  cannot  successfully  attack  people  if  their  food  and  habits 
are  right. 

When  one  has  stopped  growii^  and  lives  mostly  indoors  it's  high 
time  to  stop  greasy  meats  or  half  cooked  starchy  food,  much  white  bread, 
soggy  vegetables,  etc.,  etc. 

It's  worth  trial  to  simplify  the  diet,  get  well  and  keep  well. 

Say  Breakfast  and  Lunch  on  a  Uttle  fruit  (preferably  cooked  and 
very  little  sugar). 

Dish  of  GRAPE-NUTS  and  Cream, 
Slice  of  whole  wheat  bread  and  butter. 
Cup  of  Postum  Food  Coffee, 
One  or  two  soft  ^^s  and 
NOTHING  ELSE. 

You  are  liable  to  "feel  like  a  lord"  in  a  day  or  two.  "There's  a 
reason,"  for  GRAPE-NUTS  food  is  a  power  for  brain  centres  and  body. 

Have  a  try  and  tell  yourself. 

Get  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  m  each  I^QQale 
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Mellin's  Food 


IBcnd  you  by  tbia  mail  the  photograph  of  the  son  of  Capt.  Tomioka  of  the  Imperial  Japuiett 
Navy,  whose  iilc  was  saved  by  Mellin's  Food.  When  he'  was  only  14  days  old  bja  lih  wii 
deapaired  of,  for  his  mother  waa  bo  ill  she  bad  no  milk  for  bim  and  be  could  not  digest  co«'« 
milk.  1  persuaded  the  parents  to  give  bim  Mellin'a  Pood  and  it  acted  like  a  charm.  This  photo- 
graph was  taken  when  he  was  8  months  old.  He  is  now  a  tine  boy,  bappy  all  day  long  and 
weighs  nearly  30  lbs.  (which  is  very  unusual  for  a  Japanese  baby  of  bJa  age^.  Mellin's  Fowl 
proved  so  helpful  for  this  baby  that  quite  a  number  o(  naval  offlcera  here  have  fed  their  babie* 
with  the  greatest  success. 

Mrs.  B.  Muller,  Imperial  Naval  College,  Etijima.  Japm- 

A   SAMPLE    OF    MELLIN'S    FOOD    COSTS  YOU    NOTHINQ   BUT  A 
POSTAL   CARD.      SEND   FOR    IT   TO-DAY. 

MELLIN'S     FOOD     COMPANY,  BOSTON,     MASS. 
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Prices  Reduced  One-Fourth  on 
Tailored  Suits  and  Skirts 


Made  to  Order— Nothing  Ready-Hade 

For  m  ahort  tlfn*  onljrvrc  will  make  to  order  aoy 
tuit,  ikin  or  jacket  illtiilrated  in  our  Catalogue,  from  any 
of  our  materiili,  ai  a  reduction  of  one'fourth 
from  Caralogue  prices.  Wc  make  this  exceptional  offer 
to  reduce  our  stock  of  Summer  fabrics. 

$10.00  Suits  now  $  7.50 
20.00  "  "  15.00 
30.00  "  "  23.50 
4O.00      "         "       30.00 

$  5.00  Skirts  now  $  3.75 
8.00      "        "  6.00 

12.00     9.00 

20.00      "        "     .  15.00 


Ifi  prepay  Express  Charies  to  any  part  of  the  Untied  SlatM 
Our  excluBive  *y*tem  of  making  perfect- fitting  gar- 
ment! to  order  from  measuremenii  icnt  us  by  mail,  ■■  tlie 
reiult  of  our  fifteen  yein'  experience.  We  employ  the 
moat  capable  expert!  in  every  department,  white  the  con- 
!lant  improvement  of  our  method!  and  norkmanihip 
retains  the   patronage  of  our  old  cuttomen  tnd  bring! 


the   patron! 


W«  Send  Explioll  Direclions  for 
Tkklnc   Measurements  Correctly 


An  experimental  order  nill  satisfy  the  mo!t  critical 
purchaser.  We  su&r&ntee  to  fit  jrou.  Money 
refunded  if  ne  fail  to  satisfy  you. 

ORDERS  FILLED  IN  ONE  WEEK 

We  save  you  time,  money  and  annoyance 

Samples  of  our  materials,  and  catalogue  illuiirating 
120  handsome  styles,  sent  free  on  request  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  All  our  materials  are  thoroughly 
sponged  and  shrunk. 


One  Cxitomir  Wriles 

h*Te  beaiimore  MlisfictorTlnaTery 
r  my  perionil  aupsnHsloji.    Tha  111 

aordara." 

'iS 

Write  to-day  for  samples  of  the  ncwesi 
Catalogue  No.  54— you  will  get  them  by  return  mail 
Kindly  state  the  colon  you  desire,  and  about  the  pricey 
pay  for  your  garment,  and  we  will  send  a^ 
of  juit  nhal  you  wiih. 


you  wi!l 
full  asso 

Write  l»4ay— the  choicest  goods  will  be  selected  tint 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  COHPANT 

119  end  121  West  2U  Street,  New  Tork 
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BEAUTY  SPOTS 

in  the  natural  wonderland  of  the  country,- the  scenic  Northwastt 
with  its  splendid  opportunities  for 

FISHING 

in  the  famous  Lakii  Park  Keflon  of  MINNESOTA,  in  the  pictur- 
esque LAKE  MacOONALD.  in  the  mountain  streams  of  the  ROCKIES 
or  the  imposing  CASCADES,  in  LAKE  CHELAN,  or  in  the  hundreds 
of  other  Summer  PlartroDnds  reached  by  the 

GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


LAKE  HacDONAID,  HONTABA 

ThB  Ciswn  of  tlu  Contineot 

In  this  great  natural  summer  resort  of  the  Northwest  may  be 
delightfully  passed  "Season's   Idle  Day." 

'Shooting  and  Fishing" 

A  beautifully  illustrated  guide  book  of  128  pages,  containing  inter- 
esting information  of  the  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  and  hunting 
grounds  along  the  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  6  cents  in  postage  to 

F.  I.  WHITNE,Y, 

Gmaral  Vaastngtr  and  Ticket  jfgtnt, 
ST.  PAUL,  Minn. 
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I   WAS  led  lo  print  this  advertisement  because  of  a  casual  remark  made  by  a  gentle- 
man from  one  of  the  western  States  one  day  when  he  came  to  my  office : 
"  Why,  Shivers,  I  expected  to  find  you  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  house 
somewhere." 
After  a  visit  to  the  difierent  floors  of  the  factory  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  live  man,  with  a  real  business  and  had  an  actual  cigar  factory. 

This  incident  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  determined  to 
bring  as  nearly  as  possible  all  my  friends  and  customers  to  the  fac- 
tory. That  being  obviously  impossible,  I  hit  upon  the  nex 
thing — to  have  a  photographer  take  my  factory  to  them. 
The  factory  is  as  clean  as  it  looks  and  every  part  of 
it  is  open  to  my  customers.  The  illustration  is  from  an 
actual  photograph  taken  within  a  few  weeks. 

I  sell  the  entire  product  of  my  factory  direct  to  the 
smoker  at  wholesale  prices. 

T  DO  HOT  KNOW  of  the  equal  of  my  Shivers  Panetela 
*  Cigar  being  retailed  for  less  than  10  cents. 

WY  GUARANTEE  IS— that  the  filler  of  these 
**"  cigars  is  clear,  clean,  long  Havana — no 
shorts  or  sweepings.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra.  This  guarantee  has  been  attached  to 
every  box  of  these  cigars  that  I  have  ever  sold. 
WY  OFFER  IS— I  will  upon  request  send  to  a 
^*^  reader  of  Thh  Booklovers  Magazine 
one  hundred  Shivers  Panetela  cigars,  express 
prepaid,  on  approval.  He  may  smoke  ten  and 
return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  expense,  if 
he  is  not  pleased.  If  he  is  satisfied  and  keeps 
the  cigars,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price  for  them 
($5)  within  ten  days.  I  simply  want  to  give 
the  cigars  a  chance  to  sell  themselves. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  letter  head  g 
or  enclose  business  card,  and  state  whether  I 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired.  | 
I  would  not  dare  to  make  this  offer  if  my 
statement  were  not  absolutely  true.  I  risk 
one-tenth  of  the  cigars  and  expressage  both 
wavs  to  make  a  new  customer.  Wouldn't  I  be 
a  'silly"  to  send  out  cigars  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  ? 

What  possible  risk  does  a  smoker  run 
trying  my  cigars,  provided  $5  per  hundred  is 
not  more  than  he  cares  to  pay  ? 

If  I  depended  for  my  profit  on  the/rf  borders 
that  1  receive  from  thisor  any  other  advertisement 
I  would  have  been  swamped  long  ago.  The  re- 
orders are  what  I  must  have.  Mart  than  80 per 
cent,  af  the  cigari  that  I  send  tut  ga  la  peaple  uiha 
have  taught  af  me  befare.  These  re-orders  cost 
me  nothing,   and  that  is  how  I  make  a  profit. 

I  make  a  cigar  honestly,  put  my  own  name  on  it,  tell  the  truth  about  it, 
and  then  this  new  idea  in  selling — to  go  direct  to  the  smoker  instead  of  through 
the  various  middlemen.  The  result  is,  I  have  no  salesmen,  no  store,  but  do 
^all  my  business  from  my  factory.     Write  me  if  you  smoke, 

HER.BERT  D.  SHIVE.RS,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Cigars  906  Filbert  Streat,  Philsidvlphla,  Pa. 
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It  Fills  the  'Bill 

This  is  the  business  man's  verdict  concerning  the 

New 
R^emington 

Billing 
Typewriter 

It  writes  neat,  compact,  legible  bills,  with  twice  the  speed 
of  the  pen.    Adaptable  to  all  billing  systems. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

327  Broadway*  New  YorR  ^.w-^l^ 
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Manufacturers! 

A  Factory  Cost  System 

■will  Assist  You 

TWBfi  have  been  remarkably 
l\V  >ucce»»rul  in  designing 
■U  •y*teni9  that  actually  tell 
tbeexact  cost  of  all  factory  re- 
qulrementa. 

■narked  business  abUlty ,  care- 
nil  ^'  study  and  rare  re- 
||4J  sources,  gained  by  \vlde 
experience,  are  essential  to  prop- 
erly prepare  such  systems. 

■HVur  staff  contains  men  -who 
[■Ihave  exceptional   quallfi- 

May  we  explain  ftirtherr 

T2E  INTERNATIONAL 
AUDIT  COMPANY 

411  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  BIdg. 
CHICAGO 

OnrBooklrt.   "AnllteumBiudiHi  Ald."on  ravowC. 

1 
DintizodhyGoOgle 
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"  Til  rmfy  Limit  JUiik  Umilrrv^r  Ikat  it  £m 

KEEPING  COOL 


JSelfast 

Lis\ei\    Ui\dei^ve&r 

MadaoBhy^mlc  piJBCiplei,    The  ntali  hoTdi  iiniJl 
quintiliei  ordry  .ir,  riuilng   moillnit  la  eviporaH 


Our  Book  Expl&ins  It  All 

S«u  free  fur  the  uHng-«l,o  umplei  of  Bilfut  Hall. 
"Bi'/.ul  MuK"  ••  fsr  lalt  h^  tatJ  dtmltrt  ntry 

/mm  yen   at  sMc^nr  lamfiri   mill  /liaii  yim, 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 


,dhyGoogle 
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DESIGNS  FOR  PRIVATE  ESTATES 


Sub-dlvl«ion  or  outlying  (suburban) 
property. 

Parks,  Cemeteries.  &c. 

Can   Mk>   anllr*   charia    rrom  Iha  lint  (urvay 
10    Iha    II nil K    ol    conalructlon    and     clantlnf. 

Emlnanl  Refarancea. 

Otto  Sonne 

Landscape  Engineer. 
fioston,  Mass. 

P.O.  Box  MSI  _^^_     68  Davonthira  St. 

Proleaiional  idvlca  In  localini  ftuHdlnn,  Koidi, 


Ac.  II 


■nl  banafil  tad  Hllataellon. 


The  Radonal  Vehicles  of  Health  snd  Pleuure  I 

Bicycles! 

Two-Speed  Gear 
Coaster  Brake 

gmtly  improved  ind  the  bicrcle  ioelf  pofKled  in  dnign  I 
ind  constlucdan  ind  eijuipped  with  new  ind  marveloiBJ 

Tt>  leam  iH  ibout  modan  bicjcln,  g«  tataloguo  free  I 
from  our  io,09Q  dalen.  or  lend  icunp  fot  any  one  of* 
them.  I 

Pope   Manufacturing  Co.! 


You  Sec  Them  Everywhere 


Good  Business  English 


»ril«ri  how  lo  wriW  itrong,  ■■pulling'"  o 

eoaipLflt«co]legflODur«9fn  bunlaeu  Engllih— 1 

—to  be  put  Into  daily  pnctLee  il  once.    Mi    , 

tm  Mndog  large  alarm  nierelj  becauw  Ihej  know  bo—  tn 

ta\lj.    Tbig  Ht  of  books  ooniprian  ihe  notktile  .Shenrln  Cad' 
roune  fn  iHulnea  EBgllih  complete.    Before  being  publiabed 

enplorsr  and  eniploTB  should  haTe  thli  let  nad;  Tor  refaivnce! 

TOU  UN  OCT  A  SET 
HARDSOHELT  BOUin  IH  CLOTH  AT 

Less  Than  }4  R^ular  Price 


WRITE,  YOUR  NAME,  BELOW. 


THE  SYSTEM  CO.,  988  First  Natimal  Baok  Bis.,  Chkaia 
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use,  TOUB  REASON 

WLm  IaT«stin^  your  money.  Keep  a  level 
head.  Investigate,  and  weigh  the  {evidence, 
to  dedde  where  yon  can  get  the  greatest 
retnmsoayoarinveattnetit,  combined  with 
absoltite  oafet;  to  yonr  prindpel.  The 
Soathsra  H atnal  laTutnwBt  CoMuir, 
of  Lexington,  Ky  states  that  probablj'  no 
other  Institution  in  the  United  Statea,  of 
equal  standing,  will  pay  soch 

L^rge  Profits 
To  Investors 


satisfaction  of  an}^  rational  jpemon.  All 
we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  facts 
before  you.  Inveatl^tlcm  freely  invited. 
Consult  the  Commeraal  Agencies  as  to  onr 
Btanding  and  responsibility.  Jnvestmenta 
of  as  little  aa  S2.2B  a  montk  accepted,  and 
any  larger ' 


A  FEW  CONVINCraa  FACTS. 

TBH  TSAKS  IN  ACTITQ  OPBKATION. 
HKDEK  THB  SUPBRTISIOM  OF  8TATB  i-V* 

THORITIES, 
AHONO  OUK   THOUSANDS  OF   INVB8TORB 

ARBRSPRSSBNTATITqANl>BCB3TAN- 

TIAl,  MEN  IN  BVERY  COMMCNITY. 
•S.400,000.00  PAID  INVBBTOR3  AND 

HSLD  FOR  TUKIR  BENEFIT. 
•100.000.00    DBP031TBD  WITH 

TRBASCKSR  OF  EBNTCCEY. 


A  PmI  cu4  mcvtm  AiU  InfkwaatlMi. 

AddnMl>ep*.  11. 

8.  M.  I.  CO.  BLOCK. 


m 


WkenYou 
Use  Beer  In 


our 


H, 


ome 


In  die  cale,  or  in  the  clut,  you  ou^ut 
to  buy  tke  purest  and  bert.  Notliing 
but  tke  purest  fooJ  product  is  £t  for 
tbe  table  ot  an  American  bone. 
Tke    pure    food    experts    a^e    tnat 

Pabst 

Blue  Ribbon 

keer  represents  tke  ckoicest  and  most 
polatakle  infusion  of  bops  and  malt 
Tvkiek  tke  modem  science  of  brewing 
kasproduced.  Tke  Pabst  malting  process 
takes  twice  as  long  as  tke  old  metkod, 
kut  tbe  product  is  a  neb  and  mellow 
krew  of  exquisite  flavor.  Add  to  tbis 
tke  scrupulous  cleanliness  witk  -wbick 
it  is  krew^ed  and  you  will  see  wky 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  is  die  fiivorite 
table  beer  in  American  komes.  It  is 
made  of  ckoicest  materials  in  a  brew- 
ery "as  clean  as  a  Dutck  Kitcken. 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  is 
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'*  Thb  Correspondent.  "  ""'"V'';i,,ISS)t"iViS^''ErrSS!iilISrY* 

In  yvhr  a.s  in  pe&ce 

THE  KODAK 

Is  at  the  front. 

InCubaandlhaPhiKppinat.  in  Seulh  Africa,  in  Vanaiusia.  and  now  in  Koraa  and  Manchuria. 
Ih«  camara  moat  In  avldance  ii  tha  KodaK. 

Tha  iBin*  quaJillaiihBt  oiaKa  II  Indlipansabia  to  Iha  correipondant  maka  II  moil  datirabis  lor  Iha 
lourial— almnllcllT.  fraadom  from  darli  raoni  bMlisr.  ilihlnata  combinad  wilh  a  alranilb  that  raalal*  Iha 
waarandtaarollraval. 

Calalolu*  Iraa  at  Ihe  dealara  or  by  mall. 

'^T^^^'l^^'EillB  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  Rochwler.  N.  Y. 
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For  your  summer  outing.  Situated  in  the  Otsego  Hllb.  where  the  altitude 
Is  high,  the  air  cool  and  bracing  and  the  outdoor  lite  delightful.  Foi  those 
suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism  and  nervous  diseases  the  sulphur  baths 
and  springs  are  among  the  most  efficacious  In  the  world.  A  beautifully 
Illustrated  book  of  128  pages  describing  this  and  other  resorts  along  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  and  containing  a  fascinating  love  story  entitled  "A  Chance  Courtship."  sent  for 
10  cents  In  stamps.  The  accompanying  picture  is  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  illustra- 
tions.   It  Is  a  book  you  will  enjoy  having.    Write  for  ft  to-day  to 


T.  W.  LIE,  General  ruwagw  A^eM  LccltowaBiia  I 


I,  Haw  TerK  CUr 
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AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER 


NAVAJO   INDIAN    HORSE-THIEVES    HOTLY    PURSUED    BY    ROBBED    MEXICANS 

LESLIE.-S  WEEKLY,  225  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

m  r> Hilw:  cms.  ■■  mCHOLS,  1313  HirtbrJ  Kit.,  Chlcl».III.         »  VIUIAH  I~  HIUEI,  AI 
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THE  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL,  is  deservedly  known  t>  7he  Niagara  Falls  Route 
between  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston.      It  is  ihe  only  road  running  directly 
by    and    overlooking   the    cataract,   stopping    its    day    trains    live  minutes    at    Falls 
View   station,   besides   giving    icn    days'    slop    over    on    through    tickets. 

The  Michigan  Central  Sumtner  Vacation  Tours,  illustrated,  to  the  Thousand 
Islands.  Adlrondftchs,  Lshs  Geors«,  and  L&he  Cbamplftln,  Hudson 
R.iT«r.  CatsRills,  Whlto  Hounlnins.  and  New  Enslknd  Seacosst,  sent  on 
receipt  of  three  red  statnps.      Address  :      O.  W.  RUGGLES,  G.  P.  &  T.  A..   Chicago. 
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Vacation  Days 

Those  who  from  experience  know  hon' 
much  of  pleaiore  Is  contributed  to  the  tbcr- 
tlon  In  the  choke  of  a  route  select  the 

Lake  Shore 

&  Michigaa  Southern  Railway. 

ThU  lithe  road  which  reaches  by  Its  famous 
through  trains, or  by  Its  direct  connections, 
the  entire  resort  countrj  of  the  eastern,  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  including  Lake  Chau- 
tauqua.south  shore  La^e  Erie  countrT,sndlts 
Islands,  lake  region  in  northern  Indiana  and 
southern  Michigan,  Colorado,  Yellowstone 
countrr,  St.  Lawrence  River,  Adirondack 
and  White  Mountains,  Atlantic  Coast,  etc. 

Reduced  rate  tickets  on  sale  June  ist  to 
September  30th.  All  railnajs  sell  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lake  Shore. 

PrivllegM— EnjOTable  privileges  ac- 
corded on  tickets  over  Lake  Shore— atop- 
over  Lake  Chautauqua,  Niagara  Falls,  Lake 
Erie  Islands,  option  of  boat  or  rail  between 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  etc. 

SumitMr  Books— To  assist  in  jour  vaca- 
tton  plans  the  following  books  will  be  sent 
by  undersigned  for  eight  cents  in  postage  : 
"The  Ideal  Vacation  Land,"  "Quiet  Sum- 
mer  Retreats,"  "Lake  Chautauqua,"  "Lake 
Shore  Tours,"  "Travel  Privileges,"  "Book 
of  Trains." 

A.  J.  Smith,  o.  p.  *T.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 


i 


No  Extortion         i 
in  St.  Louis. 

Liberal  Accommodstions  at 

Noderale  Rates  Assured 

by  tbe  Administration. 


The  management  of  the  Si.  Louis  World's 
Pair  Is  determined  that  visitors  to  the  poM 
Exposition  shall  enjoy  ample  accommodations 
al  rBasonable  rates,  hence  under  its  auspices  an 
enormous  hotel  called  The  Inside  Inn  has  been 
erected  Inside  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition. 

This  splendid  hostelry  Is  three  stories  high, 
400  feel  wide  and  800  feel  long.  It  contains 
spacious  parlors,  reading-rooms  and  reception- 
rooms.  Its  dinln(;-room  and  restaurant  ants 
2,500  people  al  a  lime  and  It  contains  2,257 
steeping  apartments.  All  visitors  to  this  hotel 
enjoy  the  same  service  and  Ihe  same  Bxcellcmt 
table:  the  range  of  prices  being  dBlermloed 
simply  by  the  location  and  size  of  the  rootns. 
The  hotel  Is  run  on  both  the  European  and 
American  plans  and  rales  vary  from  $1.50  to 
$5.50  per  day,  European,  and  from  $3.00  to 
$7.00,  American,  including  admission. 

The  Inside  Inn  Is  under  the  personal  super- 
vision and  management  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Statlsr, 
the  well-known  restaurateur  of  Buffalo,  which 
fact  alone  guarantees  the  high  quality  of  the 
cublne  and  service. 

The  comfort  and  convenience  thus  affordod 
vIsilQrs  in  not  having  to  go  outside  the  grounds 
or  of  Incurring  the  trouble  and  crushing  of 
street  cars  and  suburban  railway  service  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Once  a  visitor  ts  registered 
at  The  Inside  Inn  no  further  admission  fee  to 
Ihe  Exposition  is  charged,  and  after  a  tiring 
morning  or  afternoon  one  can  readily  return  to 
Iheir  room,  wash  and  rest  up,  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  first-class  meal  and  then  turn  out 
and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  In  the 
Exposition  grounds. 

The  enormous  capacity  of  The  Inside  Inn 
assures  good  accommodations  for  all,  no  matt«T 
when  or  In  what  numbers  they  come — but  those 
who  prefer  to  reserve  Iheir  rooms  in  advanca 

Full  details  of  rates  and  reservations  can  be 
had  by  sending  a  postal  card  to 

THE,  IN9IDE  INN 
World'*  Fslr  GrouDds,  91.  Loulk. 
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Travelling? 

Do  away  with  the  mussy  soap  case ! 

Give  it  to  anyone  who  has  not  heard  of  the  handy 

Hygienic  Soap  Graiiulator 


TniMing   the   rim  grinds   out  the   loap.     Soap  llways  diy, 
pure  ind  nholesome ;    atays  clean    and   lam   longer.      A»k   your  DruggitI   or   und 

one   dollar  for   nicKelled   granulator 

and  three  flakes  of  hifh  grade  unacented  ^rhlta  s«ap,  postpaid 

GuamKeed  iKiifactory  or  vooaej  refunded.    Deicriptive  circular  npon  requrit. 
HYGIE.NIC   60AP  ORAWULATOR   CO..  P«pr.  C    41  Wall  81..  N«w  Yorfc 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


=Ghe  Shortest  Line  to  the  World's  Fairs 


'TpHREE  completely  equipped  trains  run  over  the  best  roadbed  in  America  by  the  shortest 
route  from  the  East.  Four  tracks  from  New  Yorlc  to  Pittsburg ;  two  beyond.  Stone 
bridges,  2  perfect  system  of  Block  Signals.  These  features  make  for  promptness  and  ensure 
safety  and  comfort.  The  best  is  always  the  least  expensive.  At  home  and  abroad  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  THE  STA/fVARV  RAILROAJ>  OF  AMERICA. 
Full  information  and  tickets  procurable  at  all  ticket  agencies. 

J.  1.  WOU,  ttumta  TnlSe  Htatf.  8E0.  W.  lOTD,  Onanl  ttMeV  AfMl. 


"The  Stratford" 

Character 
Quality 
Repose 

Hotel  Algonquin 

NE,W  YORK 

59-61-63  Wert  44tli  StT««t 
Bee  Ftith  .ad  Sbtth  Avt*. 

In  same  blocl:  wilh  Harvard.  Yale, 
and  N.  Y.  Yacht  Club*,  at  the  social 
centre  of   the   city.     Convenient  to  all 
traniit  lines.     Heart  of  AmuKmcot  and 

class,    fire- proof   Hotel,   offering  every 
requisite  (or  the  comfort  of  transient  and 

Mdllgdil  and  Jackson  Bwilevards 
QEO.>.WEAVEI!                     CHIUGO,  ILL 

Eunvun  PUn 

Rates  SO  per  day  and  upwards 

ZOO  Rooms              125  Bath  Rooms 

Utesi  Sanitary  Improvements 

The  Famous  Stratlord  Dutch  Room 

Cnlslie  unsuiiassed  and  at  moderate 

prices 

The  loMtioD  or  triii  Hoter  ii  in  the.Mnire  or 
the   Iheiire,   buiincH,  and  shopping  district. 

A  quiet,  refined,  and 
convenient  stopping  -  place 
for  ladies  traveling  alone 

ADsy 

Sitting  Room.  Bedroom  and  Batb         4  to  6 
SlttlDE  Koom.  2  Etedroonu.  2  Battu        C  to  S 

R«*tkurkt>l  American  Plan. 

*3.0I>   d>llT.   or  ■   la  cart* 

CorreapondeDce  BOllclted.                    Booklet. 
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A  GENUINE  WILLARD 
BANJO  CLOCK 

would  coat  ^ou  more  money  thsn  the  perfect 
reproduction  which  I  ihow  you  in  thii  illuati*- 
tlon. 
Bvnj  pmitlck  of  (hi* 


The  Clock  hu  B 


Tbc  awvcmcnt  i>  elg  bl- 
i*j  noil    of   Ihe  finen 


*48.22 

delinrcd    In   you   b 
freight, -I  p«y  if 


Clock  lurgmlnl  know  of. 


You  msy  call  (here,  see  the  clock  and.  If  sat- 
itfactory,  pav  him  the  price  lukand  the  clock 
Is  your.. 

If  1  was  not  confident  that  this  Clock  would 
please  you,  I  could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  and  shippinf;  on  suspicion. 

]  am  willing  to  do  anythlnf;  reasonable,  for 
e*ery  clock  I  sell  means  a  tatlsfied  custoicer 
«nd  new  orders. 

G.  WL.  S.  K1I,I,AM, 

IS  BsptUt  St.. 

PAVrrUCKET     >     .     -     -    R..I. 
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WAGNER 

used  the 

STECK 


Piano  as  the  sttperior  inatrument  when 


PARSIFAL 


because,  as  he  stated.  "This  magnificent 
Instrument  has  taken  up  its  useful  abode  in 
my  home,  where  it  will  ever  serve  for  my 
pleasant  entertainment." 


Awmnn^,  M*w  Torlc 


STE.AMSHIPS 

Southern 
Pacific 

Elefant  New  Passenger  Steamers 
Every  Wednesdar  between 

NEW  YORK  and  NEW  ORLEANS 

rtVE  DAYS 


LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  NEW  MEXICO, 
ARIZONA,  and  CALIFORNIA 

Oil  Burning  Locomotives 

NaSnsket    Ns  Dirt)    NaCbdanl 

Wrilc  to  DT  Inquire  bl 
in  VufeHttaB  St..  SmIm        in  B*.  TUrt  BL,  PUMdMta 


hy  Google 
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PICT0RE  Vo.  4 


PICTORB  Ho.  1 


THE  "AMERICAN  GIRL  PICTURES"  arc 
a  series  of  five  charming  drawings  of  the  love- 
liest types  of  that  fascinating  personalitj' — the 
modern  American  girl. 

As  drawings,  they  are  distinctly  diSerent  from  any- 
thing else  that  has  been  done  in  this  line.  They 
possess  that  exquisite  touch — that  rare  quality  of  sweet- 
ness and  character — that  makes  you  feci  at  once  that 
you  are  looking  at  a  person  and  not  at  a  picture. 

These  beautiful  pictures  are  published  with  the  idea 
that  every  American  woman  will  wish  to  possess  them, 
and  that,  by  sending  complimentary  copies  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  our  brand  of  Borax,  ever  after  the  pictures 
would  be  associated  with  Pure  Borax.  By  this  method 
our  product  would  be  made  known  in  a  pleasant  ^ay 
in  the  homes  of  American  women  everywhere.  That 
this  surmise  is  true  is  indicated  by  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  requests  we  have  already  had  for  these 
pictures. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  pictures  are  got 
up  as  elaborately  as  if  they  were  to  be  sold  through  art 
stores,  and  that  they  are  in  every  way  representative  of 
the  modern  engravers'  art.  They  bear  no  advertising 
matter  whatever. 

The  size  of  the  pictures  is  i+  x  19  inches,  and  they 
are  published  on  fine  heavy  plate  paper  for  framing. 
They  arc  pictures  that  will  make  a  charming  addition 
to  a  drawing-room,  library  or  den. 

We  will  send,  carefully  packed,  a  fine  large  repro- 
duction of  any  of  the  scries  to  any  lady  who  will  send 
us  a  box  top  from  a  pound  box  of  "20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND  BORAX"  (which  can  be  bought  at  any 
grocery  or  drugstore)  and  four  (4}  cents  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  Indicate  by  number  ttie 
picture  you  wish,  and  address  "Department  O,  Pacific 
Coast  Borax  Co.,  New  York  City." 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  about 
Borax.  The  usefulness  of  Borax  is  not  limited  to  the 
kitchen  and  laundry ;  the  wise  American  girl  has 
Borax  in  her  bath,  in  her  shampoo  and  on  her  toilet 
table.  Borax  water  is  the  best  cosmetic  in  the  world. 
Try  it  a  week  and  see  how  fine  the  texture  of  your 
skin  will  become,  and  how  rosy  your  cheeks. 

One  secret  of  the  wonderful  value  of  Borax  through- 
out the  house  is  because  it  softens  the  water.  Water 
has  to  be  soft  to  clean  well,  whether  it  is  used  in  the 
toilet  or  house  cleaning.  And  by  adding  a  little  Borax 
to  the  water  you  soften  it  and  double  its  power  to 
cleanse  and  punfy. 

Get  Pure  Borax,  use  it  everywhere  you  use  water, 
and  you  will  know  what  real  hyeienic  cleanliness  is. 

To  avoid  adulterations,  order  20-MULE-TEAM 
BRAND."     At  drug  and  grocery  stores. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET  POWDER 


Is  essential  for  children's  health  and  comfort.  A  luxury  for  ladles'  toilet;  refreshing  after 
the  bath.  Nothing  Is  so  good  for  PRICKLY  HEAT.  CHAFING  and  SUNBURN,  and 
all  conditions  of  the  skin  requiring  soothing  treatment.  DELIGHTFUL  AFTER  SHAV- 
ING,  Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.  Take  no  worthless  substitutes,  vhlch  are  liable 
to  do  harm.  These  Imitations  are  forced  on  you  by  dealers  because  the  profit  is  much 
larger  than  on  the  genuine  article.  MENNEN'S,  the  original, 
is  a  little  higher  in  price ;  but  there  is  a  reason  for  It.  See  that 
you  get  the  GENUINE.  Sample  FREE  on  request. 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO. 

Oruig«  StF««t  NEWARK,  N.J. 


MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TULCUM 
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Skill  Disea.ses 

III  you  sufier  from  Eaema.  I 
Salt  Rheum,  Rlngrwomi,  Itch,  i 
Acne,  or  other  skin  troubles,        S 

Hydrozone 

^  will  cure  you. 

Ai  theie  diaeoMa  are  caused  by  [Mra- 
sites,  killing  them  without  cauaing  Injury 
to  the  beuthy  tissue  cores  the  trouble. 

It  baa  cured  tnany  cases  pronounced 
incurable  aud  is  absolutely  aaie. 

Hydroione  ia  a  scientific  Germicide. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 
It  ii  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  most  pow- 
erful heating  agent. 

Trial  bottle  at  your  drugfUt  «r  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  None  geiw 
uine  without  uiy  aiguature  on  label. 


59-L  Pi^tce  Sl.  r«ew  York. 


MeLinnnoth 
CoLve 


One  ol  Ainerlu>i  fieataat 
wouden  Is  located  In  Edmonson 
Conn  t7,  Ken  tocliy,  90  mtlsa  south 
ot  LoulsTllle.  Tbli  Companj  baa 
iQit  iHued  a  very  Interestlnx 
booklet  ot  SJ  pasM  deacrlptlTe 
ot  tba  Cave.  Thin  booklet  Is  well 
Illustrated  with  many  line  half- 
tone cuts.  1>  printed  on  enanieled 
book  paper  and  dealgn  on  cover 
Is  In  three  colon  and  very  at- 
tractive. II  yon  want  a  oc^:^^  aend 
10  cents  Id  all-rer  or  atkmpa  tc 


Lotiteville&NMhvlIIe  R.lt 

t.aciaTiu.K,  Kt. 


GOAT  LYMPH  TREATMENT 
FOR  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

In  this  treatment — the  most  important  advancement  of  the 
century  in  therapeutics — sufferers  from  neurasthenia  (nervous 
prostration  and  exhaustion) ,  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
articular  rheumatism,  and  the  troubles  incident  to  premature 
old  age,  have  the  strongest  possible  encouragement  for  complete 
recovery.  Our  new  magazine  gives  full  information.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  request. 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 


GILB£,RT  WHITE.  M.D.,  Medic*.!  Director 


17  ErbI  32ad  Stnal 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


hThi  locKLCvaai  M 


5«  Saltsr  Slreal 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


iOl  Spltiar 

TOLEDO.  0. 
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Sunny  Wash-Days 
J  Make  Sunny  Homes 

J  Nothing  so  upsets  the  average  household  as  BLUE 
■*!  MONDAY— a  day  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  or  high  winds; 
^  for  such  a  day  means  either  a  topsy-turvy  house  with 
half-dHed  linen  hanging  everywhere  or  a  postponement 
ing  of  liousehotd  plans  for  the  entire  week. 

I  The  Peck-Williamson  Laundry  Dryer  | 

enables  you  to  r^ulate  your  own  wash-day,  and  also  does  away  with  damage  by  soot  and  dust  and 
tearl[^  dotlies-pins.  Your  "wash"  will  he  as  white,  ■w««l.  and  clean  as  that  dried  on  a 
BRIGHT  MAY  DAY.  The  Drier  is  made  of  galvanlied  and  wrought  iron,  and  Is  simple  In  construc- 
tion. Being  praalcally  indestructible,  its  first  cost  Is  Its  only  cost.  Operation  costs  nothing,  for  the 
lire  that  heats  the  water  heats  the  drier.    It  is  made  In  sizes  suitable  for  homes,  hotels,  or  Instibites. 


THE  PECK-WILUAMSON  CO.,  333  W.  rilth  St.,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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Cheap  eggs 
are  as  good  as 
cheap  lamp- 
chimneys. 
Macbeth. 


If  Ton  use  a  wrong  chimney,  )'on  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimney 

Do  yon  want  the  Index?    Write  in'^"~ 
Macbeth,  Pittsboi^ 
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Tom  Thumb 

COFFEE 

MAKER 

BY    MAIL 

To  any  Address  Id  tbe  U.S. 

$2.00 

The  cleverest  thing  of  the  year.    Makes  excellent  coffee  in  a 
minute.    One  cup  at  a  time,  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water 
through  it.    Orders  in  hand  from  the  finest  hotels  and  restau- 
rants in  the  country.     Made  of  silver-plated  copper.     Agents 
wuled.     Applications  for  territory  considered.     Samples  by 
mail  for  $2.00.    Circulars  free. 

Huwell  Ellon  t.  Company,  36  S.  16lh  St.,  Fhiladelphi* 

(Sola  ptMnOoi.    Owner*  tor  Ihe    Uniled   SMie*.  Canada,   and   all   roralfn   eounlilaa) 

The  Mendel 
Wardrobe  Trunk 

Combines  comfort, convenieiic«,and 
economy.  Every  article  in  its  special 
compartmenl.  All  your  clothes  in 
plain  sight  and  no  waste  of  money  lo 
have  them  pressed.  They  can  not  be- 
come disarrbnsed  in  transit.  Worth 
its  price  every  month.  Send  tor 
special  calatogue  showing  bolhLndies* 
and  Gentlemen's  styles  &nd  prices. 
MEflDEL  &  CO.,  131  W.  PEARL  STKEET.  CWCWMTI,  OHN. 
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^^\ 

jCONSIDERj 

^^^^^^ 

Your  Oawr.  b  only                 ll 

«  good  M  year  lent 

Bausch  &  Lomb 

Plastigmat  Lens 

Wltfa  Volute  Sbnttw  makw 

«  dwtt  cwier.  sood  ud  an 
opendv*  one  perfect.    A*k 

your  4Mta-  to  order  it  for 

yoa  wben  buyfaig  your  cam- 

era.    CatakMoe  of   Leoce^ 
Shutter*.  Field  CUiieB, 

Mcroecoyea  on  request. 

BAUSCH  <  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

^                         RICflESTEI.il.  T.                         yj/ 

\^iiEir  nil         BOSTon          tmuaty^ 

rYou  Work-i 

making  proviiion  for  your  old  ag«. 

TOO  CAN 

DOUBLE  YOUR  SALARY 

noi*  nith    an    inveitment  of   only 

$S      per       monlh.         A       larger 

monthly     laving    will     give    you 

A  Lite  Income 

TUT  VnX  K£E!P  TOD  IN  COHTOET. 

A    company   with    asieti    o(   over 

HaU    a    MiUion   Dollars 

brings      it    within     your     reach. 

W.  )»••  Ih.  ta.1  i>r°[«l>lnB  o<ni^  tht  ID>M1- 

arisa3i7;u:=r.ss 

"v^UM^ •Dd Iwi  tall MUOl 

Tebuantepec  Hutual  Planters'  Co. 

DigilizedbyGoOgle 
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A   Richly  Illustrated  and  Detightfulls  Practicat  Number 

INEXPENSIVE  OUTINGS.     Dlustrated. 
OvTDOOR  Lira  IM  France.  An  Economical  Camp. 

Vacation  at  Five  Doluaas  a  Wber.  A  Co.Oprmative  Summer  Home. 

The  Ways  of  a  Wacon  Tramp.  Our  Summer  in  a  Barn. 

Vacation  Htgiene. 

A  TilSTEFUL  COTTAGE.  Illustnucd.     HOMELIKE  ROOKS.  Illustrated. 

A  VISIT  WITH  JEANHETTE  L.  GILDER 

LUNCHEON  TABLES.   Illustritcd.      POISONOUS  CANDIES.   Illustrated. 

THE  EXTERinHATIOH  OF  THE  HOUSE-FLY 

KINDERGARTEN  DANGERS.     A  Symposium.  THE  CHILDREN. 

FASHIONS.  HOME  HANDICRAFT,  COOKERY.  Etc. 


10  C«nts  a  Cogr.      FOR  SALE  EVEIYWHEU 


tl.M  •  Year 


The  Phdps  PnUishing  Company,  Publishers 


jui^e 


,,Google 


,,Google 


FRE,E, 


il  package 


Three  dainty  tria 
of    perfect  complex 

Send  10  cent!  to  help  pay 
mailing  Antoinatte  Cleaoi 
Crecm,  luiolln»  Cucnmber  H 
UEc  CrMm,  Le  Perle  Pace  P< 
der.  UniurpaMed  (or  purity : 
perfume.      Theje  are  goods 

Miss  Cload 

M-A.  S.r(lnHlUII*MSb..nit, 
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ForgctYouHavc 
A  Stomach. 

No  need  to  worry  constantly 
about  what  you  eat.  Your 
stomach  will  do  its  duty  with  a 
little  help.  Don't  expect  your 
stomach  to  do  everytning.  You 
get  tired  with  overwork;  so  does 
"Our  stomach.  Three  or 
iir  wine-glasses  a  day  of 

slExlr< 

The  "BEST"  Tonic,  will 
make  the  digestive  juices 
flow  freely  and  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach  strong  to 
do  their  work.  Your  food  will 
be  gently  assimilated  and  con- 
verted into  rich  blood  and  firm 
tissue.  Pabst  Extract  is  a  blessed 
boon  for  the  dyspeptic  when  ail 
the  so-called  "digestants"  foil. 
It  helps  change  the  sour  dispo- 
sition into  one  of  buoyant  con- 
tentment; it  makes  you  look  out 
through  eyes  that  see  the  bright 
side  of  life.  Order  it  from  your 
druggist. 

Wilteiorlnabiwiail.    P>b« Emct Dent.,  Milnokc*.  WU. 
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The   Valley  of  Perfect  Peace 


THE  TWIN  FALLS  IN  THE  YOHO  VALLEY 


Nothing  braces  a  man  after  a  hard  winter's  worK  liKe 
a  month  or   two   of   peace  in  the  mountains. 

The  Canadian  Rockies  yield  rest — delightful  and  absolute 
— and  one  of  their  fairest  spots  is  the  Yoho  Valley. 

It  is  reached  easily,  for  after  June  13  Two  Trans- 
continental Trains  R.un  Daily. 

Excellent  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  Chalet 
by  £merald  Lake,  a  delightful  n^ount&in  tarn  near  Field. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  any  agent  of  tha 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

R.OBE.RT  KERR       jt       PM»«ncer  Traffic  Manksar       *       MONTREAX. 

rit»H  mtwHnt  Till  BOOKLOmi  HAIUim  ntn  f*.  wr 
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TKeRace  fortke  FOOD 
TkeTOODforfteRACE 


We  will  g[adly  »tnd  ■  large  sample  (sufficient  for 
lix  meali)  to  any  mother  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
Neslle'i  Food  and  who  la  anxious  to  Iry  it. 

We  are  always  glad  to  correspond  with  mothers  oa 
this  or  any  other  mieuion  relative  to  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  Infants,  Our  Mothers'  Department  devotei  its 
time  to  receiving  and  answering  all  such  Inquiries. 

HENRI  NESTLE      73  Warrbn  Strebt,  New  Yokk 


■  BoasLaimi  MaoAiiHi  ■• 
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THE. 

FOUR=TRACK 

NEWS 


AN  nXUSTRATEO  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 
OP    TRAVEL    AND    EDUCATION 

Every  issue  of  the  magazine  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  or  more  pages,  each  one  of  which  is  of  human 
interest. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  magazine  are  indicated  by  each  month's 
Table  of  Contents  which  approximates  : 

A  dozen  articles  upon  the  Places,  Peoples,  and  Objects  of  all  countries, 
with  Nature  Studies  and  other  articles  upon  topics  of  general  value  and 
interest. 

Four  or  five  readable  "  Little  Histories." 

A  number  of  poems  that  contain  something  more  than  a  rhyme. 

An  Editorial  Department  devoted  to  "  The  World's  Progress." 

A  couple  of  pages  of  "  Vest  Pocket  Confidences  " — in  a  minor  key. 

A  department  of  special  interest  to  the  travelling  millions. 

Two  or  three  pages  of  miscellaneous  items  "  From  the  Field  of  Fact." 

A  "table"  of  Book  Reviews. 

Two  pages  devoted  to  current  New  York  theatrical  doings,  treated  in 
a  brief  "  what  and  where"  way. 

And  enough  crisp  and  humorous  briefs,  edited  by  the  scissors,  to  create 
many  a  laugh. 

In  short,  each  issue  of  the  Four  Track  News  contains  a  fifty-cent 
assortment  of  good  things  for  five  cents,  every  article  being  fully  illustrated 
by  the  finest  half-tones  that  can  be  made. 

SubscripticHi  SO  cents  a  year ;  foreign  conntries 
$1.00;  single  copies,  5  cents.  S<rid  at  news 
stands  or  address 

GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  Publisher, 

Room  25.  7  East  42nd  Street,  New  Yoric 


b/Googlc 
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Mother  Says: 


Mlchicamme.  Miclu.  Dec  17,  1903. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used 
both  SPIM  So&p  and  Oint> 
tnent  on  my  baby  with  much 
s&tisfaction. 


Sill 


SOAP 


left  her  sKin  soft  and  white, 
while  SPIM  Ointment  kept  her 
sKin  irom  chafing,  as  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  her 
before  using  it. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  FRANK  COX. 

"400  BABIES"  MAILED  FREE 

Our  handioine  bi>ok  of  400  baby  photoKraphiii  tent  on  rcquc«t.  Thc*cbibics  all  know  Spim  Soap 
and  Spim  Ointment  and  are  free  from  chafing,  from  ikin  troubles  of  all  kinda.  The;  are  dean,  healthy, 
and  happy.  What  is  good  for  baby  ii  good  for  father,  mother,  Bister,  and  brother.  Far  better  than 
powder  nhichclogi  up  the  pom.     Cuts,KaldB,  bums,  bniisei,  taih,  all  loie  their  terror,  on  the  use  of 

SPIM  SOAP.  25c.   (Poslpftld).    SPIM  OINTMENT.  50c.  (Postpaid). 

SSOoingtUatfriKet'The  profil  li  (mall,  and  your  druulX  may  not  lell  Spim. 
ftr  hanJismt  babiti  *"  *"  ••"  ^^  "•"■  PobIb»o  prepaid  (ManiDi  accepted).  Should 
».;.^Va;..  Co*    P«-     vou    ba   dliaaliBFied    Bftar   u*ln|.   writs    and    loll    ub    and    wc 

""&'nZ.^M  r'"  ■'■• '"" '"' ""'  "•""  -'"■™'  ""••«■■"■  =•' ' 

t-vtryparthatit  tftsap    \ 
ar  »iiHmnil.  SenJ  novu    ] 

THE.  SPIM  COMPANY  (Chu.  B.  Knoi,  Prea't),  6  Knox  Ave..  Johnstown,  N.Y. 


r   druHial   If   you  can    (■ 

take  anvtbini  eli*  lor  your  awn   *all*lacllon   unlll 
tried  Ihli.    It  la  dellihttui  for  balb  ai  wall  a 
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The  Best  Protection 


^ 


far  her  complexion  is  not  a  -reil.  Of  oonne,  she  aometiines  wears  the  chamiiDg  medi 
as  a  screen  against  sun  and  wind,  or  to  half  conceal  her  pretty  face,  but  the  cotnplezioii 
protector  that  she  most  relies  on  ia  Rednol  Soap — a  pure  mediciital  aoap  that  prodnce* 
and  preaerres  a  smooth  and  healthy  skin-texture.    That 


psi 

SOAP 


^( 


^ 


]■  a  complexion  beantifier  and  preaerrer  has  been  proved  in  the  experience  of  many 
happy  women.  The  strong  alkali  of  the  ordinary  soap  absottM  bU  the  natural  oils  from 
the  cuticle,  leaving  it  shriveled  and  pallid.  Resinol  lubricatea,  nouiishea  and  feeds 
the  true  akin,  dcanng  the  complexion  and  leavioK  it  soft  and  velvety. 

Having  the  same  medicinal  properties  aa  the  woild-fainons  Resinol  Ointment,  Reainol 
Soap  removes  roughness,  blotches,  blackheads,  pimples,  face  emptions,  fetor,  etc- 

In  the  baby's  bath,  it  prevents  and  cures  milk  crust,  scald  head,  rash,  chafing  attd 
incipient  eczema,  and  keeps  the  child's  skin  sweet,  soft  and  healthy. 
,Soid  everywhere;    samples  fnailed  free. 
RE.SINOL  CHE.MICAL  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cicit  SiitiiB  Biancbi    >7  Ne<r  Oxford  St.,  Londu.  W.  C. 
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